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SCHEME OF SOUND SYMBOLS 


FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS. 


Wote.—{-) is the mark dividing words respelt phonetically into syl- 
lables; (’), the accent indicating on viet aay lable or syllables thé 
accent or stress of the voice is to be placed 


Sound-sym- 
bols em- Representing the Sounds as ait cedar pue ec at 


ployed in exemplified in the Words. far Pronunciation 


ling. 
4à...mate, fate, fail, aye..... .... mat, fat, fal, à. 
hi (ORG TRE css wens uas o as mit, făt. 
á...far, calm, father ........... für, kim, fá ther. 
A: CATO; IAW Vuzl.lcaleeskzo rios car, fär. 
aw. .fall, laud, law ........... , fawl, lawd, law. 
é.. .mete, meat, feet, free........ met, mét, fit, Sré. 
B. AGG Ded. ao utaes sine gnant met, béd. 
é.. .her, stir, heard, cur......... hér, stër, hérd, kér. 
i...pine, ply, height............ pin, pli, hit. 
4.. .pin, nymph, ability.......... pin, nimf, à-bil iti, 
6.. .note, toll, soul.............. not, tol, sol. 
$7 ..not, plot. «i. $25 SR V Wa dd st not, plat. 
6.. .move, smooth.............. mov, smoth, 
à. . .Goethe (similar to e in her).. .gó ‘teh, 
ow. .noun, BEN, GOW ia ieis reuse nown, bow, kow. 
oy- DOY, boil... cie sanai boy, boyt. 
&...pure, rip TEW: ip oaaae iah pùr, dù, fù. 
ŭ...bud, come, tough........... bud, kim, tif. 
ú.. full, push, POO is en Rene Sil, püsh, gid. 
à...French plume, Scotch guid. “pliim, güd. 
ch...chair, match................ chär, mach. 
ch...German buch, Heidelberg, 
Scotch loch (guttural)...... bóch, hi dél-bérch, lich. 

....game, go, gun......... sees gam, go, gun. 
$i judge, gen, PIN. coii xe Eha s jij, jem, jin. 
k. .. king, cat, cot, cut........... king, kat, kot, kit. 
8... .Sit, scene, cell, city, cypress. . sit, sen, sèl, siti, SV prés. 
&h.. shun, BUIDIBOR. ici 005 esas 30 shin, ám-bish in. 
th.. thing, breath. 1:12:24. thing, bréth. 
th...though, breathe............. tho, bréth. 
g....Zeal, maze. muse. ........... eel, mdz, müz. 
Zh., .azure, vision........eeeee ee deh ér, viek ùn, 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 





a, eran). adjective A.U.C....... in the vear of the 
A.B ...Bachelor "of Arts building of the city 
abbr....... abbreviation, abbre- (Rome)[Annourbis 

viated condita | 
abl. orabla.ablative Aug........ August 
Abp........Archbishop aug........ augmentative 
abt.........about Aust....... Austrian 
Acad....... Academy AVi acess authorized version 
acc. or ac. accusative {of Bible, 1611] 
accom..... accommodated, ac- | avoir....... avoirdupois 

commodation Huc. ...Boron 
act......... active B.... .Britannic 
A.D........in the year of our | b..... ..born 

i Anno Dom- | Ba ... Barium 

ni] Bart.. ..Baronet 
Adjt ...... Adjutant BAW os. os Bavarian 
dm ...... Admiral bl.; bbl....barrel; barrels 
adv. or ad..adverb BO. deo before Christ 
ANB sina cas Anglo-French B.C.L... er eae of Civil 
PCIE Silver [Argentum] 
agri........agriculture B.D......... Bachelor of Divinity 
As L......5 Anglo-Latin bet... before 
7 N PEPP Aluminium Belg........Belgic 
Ala........ Alabama Beng..... ..Bengali 
Alb........ Albanian Blois. Bismuth 
alg......... algebra biog........ biography,biograph- 
AM. Lesser before noon [ante ical 
meridiem] biol...... ... biolo, 

AM rars Master of Arts E A ATSOA Bachelor of Laws 
Am......... AMOS Bohem..... Bohemian 
Amer....... America, -n bot..........botany, botanical 
anat....... anatomy, anatomical Bp ........ Bisho 
anc.........ancient, anciently Br es taa Bromine 
aN. M.. ...in the year of the | Braz....... Brazilian 

world [4nno Mun- | Bret..... ...Breton 

di] Brig........ Brigadier 
anon....... anonymous Brit........ British, Britannica 
antiq....... ap Ei antiqui- | bro ........ brother 


Bulg.......Bulgarian 





arbon 
century 
Calcium 
eec ah 
am 
Canada 
be .Canterbury 
Ark........ Vitia p. ..capital 
art... ...Article Captain 
FORTE artiller ...Cardinal 
AS......... Anglo-Saxon ntry 
rT See Arsenic ... Catholic 
ise dos Association ...Causativc 
asst........ t ...Cavalry 
astrol...... astrolo um 
astron... ..astronomy Ce..........Cerium 
attrib...... attributive Celtic 
atty... attorney : papet 
wt...... atomic weight compans [confer] 


at. 
Pe SA Gold [Aurum] ah or chh..,churc 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Chal....... Chaldee 
chap....... chapter 
chem.......chemistry, chemical 
Chin........Chinese 
Chron. .....Chronicles 
_chron...... chronology 
0) Pre Chlorine 
Class.......Classical [ = Greek 
and Latin] 
Qo... Cobalt 
Co...,......Company 
COS ienasi ri county 
COZ.......-. cognate [with] 
Qol ex .... ..- Colonel 
Col.... ... Colossians 
Coll........ College 
colloq...... colloquial 
Colo .... Colorado 
Com........Commodore 
com.:....... commerce, commer- 
cial 
com........ common 
comp... ... compare 
comp ..Composition, com- 
pound 
compar....comparative 
conch...... conchology 
cong....... congress 
Congl...... Congregational 
CONT ees conjunction 
Conn or Ct.Connecticut 
contr....... contraction, con- 
tracted 
Cop........ Coptic 
Cor.........Corinthians 
D seule o Cornish 
corr corresponding 
Cr .........Chromium 
erystal..... erystallography 
OS nasaia Cæsium 
GU. isse cent 
Ct.or Conn.Connecticut 
OU Sa tile te Copper [Cuprum] 
cwt. .@ hundred weight 
Cyc.. ...Cyclopedia 
Dy ossis Didymium 
2 or Dut.. ic bad 
cO die 
d. Jh s. d.]..penny, pence 
TRA anie 
Dan S cpi cia Danish 
dB8t isis dative 
dau ..daughter 
LO uo: "District of Columbia 
D.C.L....... Doctor of Civil [or 
Common] Law 
DOS Doctor of Divinity 
December 
declension 


..definite, definition 
vs ...degree, ‘degrees 
bead; Delaware 
delegate, delegates 
democratic 
+... deputy 
....deponent 
department 
derivation, 
tive 
Deuteronomy 
dialect, dialectal 


deriva- 





diff......... different, difference 
dim........ diminutive 
dist... .... district 
distrib.. ..distributive 
t S a E TOET division 
dOZ vx. dozen 
Di... 6. Doctor 
dr. E dram, drams 
dram...... .dramatic 
Dut. or us .Dutch 
dwt.. „penny weight 
dynam ‘or 
dyn...... dynamics 
wzarg aad aa xe Erbium 


E. ore..... East, -ern, -ward 
E. or Ung. .English 


Eccl.. ..Ecclesiastes 
eccl. or- Geiss eaten [af- 
eccles.... airs] 
ate edited, edition, edi- 
&&... ws aise for example [ex 
ratia 
E taa, or { ast Indies, East 





p 
Encyc...... E noyolopédiş 


Eng. or E. . English 

engin . engineering 

entom... .. entomology 

env. ext....envoy extraordinary 

epi. caiseees epistle 

Eph........ Ephesians 

Episc ......Episcopal 

eq. 0 =...equal, equals 

equiv . equivalent 

esp..........especially 

Est....-.... Esther 

estab.......established 

Esthon..... Esthonian 

ete......... and others like [et 
ceteraj 

Eth........ Ethiopic 

ethnog..... ethnography 

ethnol......ethnology 


et seq.. EAS and the following 
[et sequentia] 


etym....... etymology 
Eur....... European 
Ex..::..-: Exodus 
exclam..... exclamation 
Ezek....... Ezekie 

Ezr.. ...Ezra 

| AER SH: Fluorine 


F. or Fahr.Fahrenheit 
f. or fem...feminine 


F.orFr.. drehen 

fn oos soc fat 

Fahr. or F. Fahrenheit 

TAE innconu farriery 

WO EEE Iron [Ferrum] 
Feb........ February - 

fem orf... omiaa 

i ee figure, Pgurauvoy 
Fin. cic ote ee Finnish 

F.—L...... French from Latin 
Was. osc. Florida 
Flem....... Flemish 

iLa) EAA fore 

tort........ fortification 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


freq........ frequentative 
Fris ....... Frisian 
i 2 ATTE NF foot, feet 
S u o | eee future 
G. or Ger...German 
jaca A's i6 ea as Glucinium 
Ga....,...- Gallium 
Ge. 1... Georgia 
Gael........Gaelic 
Gal ......... Galatians 
E81..::--6 gallon 
galv........ galvanism, galvanic 
gard....... gardening 
gen......... nder 
Gen........General 
Gen ..... . Genesis 
AAO enitive 
no....... noese 
geog ...... geography 
pnt. Mes wq ih geology 
: ec BOOED 
arnan, Germany 
Goth.. sweated Gothi 
Gov........ ERNA 
govt........ government 
GE case de Grand, Great 
Qr. 2. ues Greek 
C. IAN PES grain, grains 
am.......grammar 
r. Brit. reat Britain 
Gris........ Grisons 
gll. 14. nnery 
[Mcr egira 
Hee us Hydrogen 
OCA P hour, hours 
Hab........ HA 
Hg. iiras 
H. B. M.. “Hie MD. Her] Britan- 
nic Majest 
Heb........ Hebrew, Hebrews 
Lose —Ó pony 
erpet......herpetoiogy 
Hg... Mercury iid yard 
gyru 
Dha... nd ead, hogsheads 
Hind....... Hindustani, Hindu, 
or Hindi 
hist ........ history, historical 
Hon ....... Honorable 
hort........ horticulture 
Hos........ Hosea 
Hung.......Hungarian 
Hydros.....Hydrostatics 
PRO waive Iodine 
i E T ERAN Island panes 
Bun peed ss lcelandi 
chth........ chthyolo, 
m EO Mh eR an ate ibe 
Pecans cues a) 
Il. eee Illinois 
illus.. illustration 
impera or 
impr...... imperative 
impers......impersonal 
impfor imp. imperfect 
impf. p. or 
imp...... imperfect participle 
improp..... m 'roperly 
ID. 2. i ereeon ium 
Iud take onn inches 
incept...... inceptive 
Ind ........ India, Indian 
Ind ........ a 


Medri indicative 
indef ..... indefinite 
Indo-Eur...ludo-European 
Tàf lviii infantry 
inf or infin.infinitive 
instr....... instrument, -al 
int-.- i5... interest 
intens...... intensive 
interj. or 
t.S rai: interjection 
interrog....interrogative pro- 
noun 
intr. or 
intrans...intransitive 
Oulu Ria Iowa 
Ji g.tl SA Iridium 
LS ieee ens Trish 
Tran........ Tranian 
Tu cede irregular, -ly 
Ess .tnsateas Tsaiah 
10... 5. ae Italian 
Jan........ January 
Jap........ Japanese 
Jas.........James 
Jer.. . ..Jeremiah 
E) MNA John 
Josh. ...Joshua 
Fees 252 Junior 
Judg ...... Judges 
Kreis Potassium Kalium] 
E MESI HEP Binge [in Bible] 
Kan........ A as 
BGs tienes Knight 
1: ROE er Kentucky 
Asa Fox clu Latin 
L.ies "—- Lithium 
1. [l. s. d.], | Pound, unds 
rr [sterling] 
PE AEN Lanthanium 
|: TETEE ..Louisiana 
Lam........ Lamentations 
Lang....... Languedoc 
lang... .... language 
EAD rose ir: dA pian 
ib: PU e. ds 
or pound ; poun 
lbs....... 1 [weight] 
Let......... ttish 
Lev. ...... Leviticus 
T4 s. Les x. Low Germ 
L.H.D. .-Doctor of of Polite Lit- 
erature 
Lieut....... Lieutenant 
Lim .... ....Limousin 
LUT osha ee Linngeus, Linnean 
HG? ee eiue literal,-ly 
Dit issus literature 
Lith........ Lithuanian 
lithog .. lithograph, -y 
Lb... Late tin, Low 
Latin 
LL.D.........Doctor of Laws 
long......... longitude 
Luth........ Lutheran 
M cxi cote ses Middle 
j| SEE Monsieur 
In.iii veis mile, miles 
m. ur masc..masculine 
MA Loose. Master of Arts 
Maec ..Maccabees 
mach ...machinery 
Mag.. ... Magazine 


ABBREVIATIONS. 






MAI Wi xe Nass Major 
Mal........ Malachi 
Mal........ Malay, Malayan 
manuf..... manufacturing, 
manufacturers 
Mar........ March 
masc or m.masculine 
Mass....... Massachusetts 
math .mathematics, math- 
ematical 
Matt. ......Matthew 
MD. eve seis Doctor of Medicine 
MD......... Middle Dutch 
Md ueris Maryland 
ME......... Middle English, or 
Old Engli 
Meo... Maine 
mech ee ORARICS, mechani- 
ca 
med........ medicine, medical 
mem....... member 
mensur....mensuration 
Messrs. or 
MM...... Gentlemen, Sirs 
metal...... metallurgy 
.-Metaphysics, meta- 
physical 
Vas. meteorology 
...Methodist 
.Mexican 
Magnesium 
.. Middle Greek 


...Middle High Ger- 
man 





PES RN Micah 
. -Michigan 
. middle [voice] 
Milanese 
mid L. or ( Middle Latin, Me- 
ML...... diseval Latin 
milit. or 
mil.... .. military [affairs] 
min ....... minute, minutes 
mineral ;.mineralogy 
Minn ....... Minnesota 
Min. Plen. Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary 
Miss........ Mississippi 
ML. or y Latin, Me- 
mid. L. diæval Latin 
MLG........Middle Low German. 










.. Mademoiselle 
.. Madam 
..Manganese 
.. Missouri 
Molybdenum 
m PAR 


.Montan 
Master [Mister 
.. Mistress [Missis] 
..manuscript; manu- 
Scripts 
...Mount, mountain 
..music 
....Doetor of Music 


myth......mythology, mytho- 
ogical 

N...... . Nitrogen 

N.orn North, -ern, -ward 

nv lel noun 

n or neut...neuter 

Né 008 wee Sodium [Natrium] 

Nah........ ahum 








N. A., 
a (em North America, -n 
SEA, natural 
tar nr nautical 
DAV. l6 navigation, naval af- 
fairs 
ND. utu Niobium 
N. C. or 
N. Car...North Carolina 
DA: S. North Dakota 
Neb ....... Nebraska 
neg......... tive 
Neh .... ..Nehemiah 
N. Eng..... New England 
neut zi n...neuter 
Nev........ Nevada 
N.Gr.. D RU Greek, Modern 
NH i. New Hám shire 
NHG. New High German 
[Germau] 
NI. ocdi t Nickel 


Noe ences New Jersey 
.....New Latin, Modern 


Latin 
N. Mex. .... New Mexico 


...New Testament 
New York [State] 
PORT nominative 
...Norman French 
..Northern English 


an, Norse 
November 
Numbers 
numismatics 
n 
iah 
obj......... objective 
obs. or ft...obsolete 
obsoles..... obsolescent 
O.Bulg.....Old Bulgarian or Old 
Slavic 
PEE s OEE " 
ontog...odontography 
E lf Old English 
OF or 
4 ..Old French 





.»....Old High German 
. Ontario 


optics, optical 
regon 
E order 
ordnance 
T EE organic 
original, -ly 
ornithology 
Os Osmium 
OS. ... ....Old Saxon 
O. T., or 
O. Test...Old Testament 
Of... Oxford 
OZ. seien ounce, ounces 
a eoir nasi oes grt 
vos ; pages 
p; or Part. ipa aruis 
a. or Penn, Pennsylvania 
paint....... painting 
paisa. ..-paleeontology 
parl.........parliament 
pass. ........paesive 


ABBREVIATIONS. 





pathol or 
path..... uy 
ERT umbum] 
Pd eee vend dior 
Penn or Pa. tonneytvanla 
perf........ perfect a 
rh... rhaps 
ers.....-..Persian, Persic 
pers........person 
Det cc pertaining [o] 
: nin 
t.. P rre X 
Pg. or Port: Portuguese 
phar........ pharmacy 
PH.D ....... Por of Philoso- 
Phen....... Phenician 
Phil........ Philippians 
PRO ..Philemon 
philol. - -Philology, philologi- 
philos. cai tea hilo- 
"TNT phica £ 
phonog..... ROOM by 
photog..... photography 
phren...... phrenology 
phys....... physics, popon 
Dhysicl. - physiology physi- 
' ogi 
ww EPE Piedmontese 
Just e Plate 
pi. or or plu...plural 
i) ES, eee ees 
plup -.-plupertec 
PAM....... ..afternoon[post meri- 
diem) 
neum..... neumatics 
IX 0 eer TT ost-office 
poet Sas god tical 
0l: 125r age olish 


pol econ...political Een d 


polit........politics, politi 
Por sep. lies -py population 
ort. WTE priugueà 
..possessive 
De INI CHR pages 
DD.oislus past participle, per- 
es participle 
saves e sent persue 
y“ Prov, rovengal 
pref.. ..prefix 
Kop... dv reposition 


res........President 


pe E ‘present 

ab. ouis. esbyterian 

pret........ preterit 

prim....... primitive 

priv........privative 

bot ose aid Bote probable 
ofessor 

pron.......pronoun 

pron....... pronunciation, pro- 
nounced 

prop....... properly 

ros. ri 


OO. prosody 
rot.. rotestant 
Prov. paa dat ‘Proverbs 


rovince, provincial 
: Eng. ‘Provincial inglish 


psychi . .. -psychology 





DU.zvis ees. past tense 
b.lelelk.va. int 
(TERCER latinum 
pub........ published, publisher, 
publication 
nnyweight 
: Quebec 
‘ athe [weight] 
Pu UY 
which see [guod 
vide] 
Hii eas Rhodium 
1 ERTEN River 
2i. à Rubidium 


. “Roman pesca RR 
recording secre 
-.Reformed 

..reflex 

regular, -ly 
regiment 





rel. ...relative pronoun 


repr.. Facies eae representing 
repub...... republican 
Rev........ Revelation 
Rev........ The Reverend 
Rev. V.....Revised Version 
rhet........ rhetoric, -al 
TE ee Rhode Island 
RN... Royal Navy 
Rom ...... Roman, Romans 
Rom....... Romanic or Ro- 
mance 
Bon, ME. Roman Catholic 
C. Ch.. Church 
EE dose dema railroad 
Rt. Rev ...Right Reverend 
RE Simars Ruthenium 
Russ....... Russian 
E Werren railway 
EEPE Saxon 
a A ETT Sulphur 
MAE DAFT second, seconds 
s. [l. s. d.]. .shilling. shillings 
S. ors .....South, -ern, -ward 
S. A. or 
S. Amer..South America, -n 
Sam .....Samaritan 
Sam........ Samuel 
Sans, or 
Skr.......Sanskrit 
Bba try Antimony [Stibium] 
&G. oss eese understand, supply, 
namely [scilicet] 
S. C. or 
S. Car....South Carolina 
Scand...... Seandinavian 
Scot........ Scotland, Scotch 
BOP AAEE E. scruple, scruples 
Scrip .. Scripture [s], Serip- 
tural 
sculp....... sculpture 
S. D........ South Dakota 
BS6:a.i ene Selenium 
SEC... ees Secretary 
BOC coss isa section 
Sem........ Semitic 
Sep.........September 
Serv. arated " Servian 
"EG akespeare 
B1. eerie Silicon 


ABBREVIATIONS. 





Sle is. iue. Sicilian 
sing singular 
sis.. .. Sister 
Skr.or ' 

Saus...... Sanskirt 
Slav....... Slavonic, Slavic 
ST Ca Tin [Stannum] 
BOCs 26:5 esas Society 
Soug Sol...Song of Solomon 
MCN Spanish 
BD. gr... specifie gravity 
7 Eee square 
Brice Senior 
SI zoe Strontium 

P Het Saint 

New 

stat.. . Statute 

S.T.Deresss. Doctor of Sacred 
Theology 

subj........ subjunctive 

uf. cists oe u 

Su. Goth...Suo-Gothic 

superl.. . superlative 

Supp. .Supplement 

Supt à ‘Superintendent 

surg. ... surgery, surgical 


ds .surveying 
Sw.........Swedish 





Swab ... Swabian 
sym......- symbol 
SYN. one cores synonym, - 
Syr......., Syriac, Syr 
i P town 
Tas acce Tantalum 
Tart.....:..Tartar 
IT ore sno xus Tellurium 
. technology 
telegraphy 
..' Tennessee 
.termination 
territory 
Teut....... Teutonic 
Tex....:... Texas 
Tb: ues Thorium 
theat.......theatrical 
theol....... theology, theological 
therap..... therapeutics 
Thess...... Thessalonians 
Ti......:...Titanium 
TiM, sceso: Timothy 
ITUR EE Titus 
TE feret Thallium 
toxicol..... toxicology 
Posisie peer township 
tr. or trans.transitive 
tri ...... translation, trans» 
lated 








trigon..... .trigonometry 
Turk...:... Turkish 
typog...... typouraphy, typo- 
grap 
Usrssienss v Pata 
) . ultimate, -ly 
i -Unitarian 
j . Universalist 
Univ.  . University 
U. Presb. .United Presbyterian 
U. S.. ..United States 
U.S.A. .. United States Army 
U.S.N. .. United States Navy 
Utilis Utah 
pP .. Vanadium 
Nude vanes verb 
NE vies oa iris 
var.. ..Variant [oril 1 
VAT cand i variety of [species 
Ven........ Venerable 
Venet...... Venetian 
vet.... .... veterinary 
v.i.or . 
v. intr.. NEED intransitive 
vil. eese village 
viz......... namely, to-wit [vide- 
licet] 
Ob T verb neuter 
VOC a uiris vocative 
vol......... volume 
vols........ volunteers 
NE. reos Vermont 
Yy:dE S. vs .verb transitive 
Aou em eese Tongin [Wolfram] 


W.. .......Welsh 
W. or w....West, -ern, -ward 


Wall....... Walloon 

Wash...... Washington 

Westph....Westphalia, -n 

W. Ind. IW Indies, West 
Indian 

Wisconsin 





--zo0logy, zoological 
Zr..... ..... Zirconium = 


See also ABBREVIATIONS: in Vol. L 


ALDEN’S 
MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA: 


` PALMISTRY, n. pdl’mis-tri [L. palma, the palm of 
the hand]: the pretended art of telling fortunes by ex- 
amining the lines and marks in the palms of the hands 
(see CHIROMANCY). PAL’MISTER, n. -(ér, one who pre- 
tends to tell fortunes by examining the palms. 

PALMITIC ACID, pál-mit'ik ds'íd (C,,H,,0,): one of 
the fatty acids. lt occurs in many natural fats as a glyc- 
eride (tripalmitin), often associated with stearin. Palm oil, 
Chinese tallow (the product of the tallow-tree, Stillingia 
sebifera), and Japan wax (from Rhus succedanea) are 
mainly tripalmitin. P. A. is a colorless solid lighter 
than water. It is easily prepared by saponifying palm 
oil with caustic potash, decomposing the soap with 
sulphuric acid, and crystallizing the separated fatty 
acid several times from hot alcohol, till it exhibits 
a constant melting-point. Chinese tallow may be sapon- 
ified with alccholic potash, and Japan wax by fusion 
with solid potassium hydrate, and the soap treated in 
similar manner. P. A. exists also as cetyl palmitate, 
C,,H,,.C,,H;,Q0., in spermaceti, and as myricyl pal- 
mitate, C, ,H,,.C, ,H4,,O,, in bees-wax. Itis produced 
together with acetic acid by melting oleic acid, C, , IH , ,O,, 
with potassium hydroxide. 

PALMITIN, n. pdl’mi-tin [from the oil palm: It. pal- 
meto: L. palmetum, a palm-grove]: white crystalline fat, 
the solid fatty part obtained from most of the vegetable 
oils and from butter. PALMITIC, a. pél-mit‘%k, pertaining 
to or obtained from palmitin.—Palmitins are crystalline 
fats existing in or obtained from palm oil, Japan wax, 
and other sources of palmitic acid; they are glyc- 
erol palmitates, and are three in number: monopalmitin, 

(OH), ire "T j OH : 
C,H, f C, , H,,0, dipalmitin, C,H; 1 (C, ,H4,0,),? and 
tripalmitin, C,H,;(C,,H,,0,),. The first and second 


sealed tubes; the third by heating a mixture of 1 part 
of monopalmitin and 10 parts of palmitic acid to 482° 
for 28 hours.  Tripalmitin thus obtained melts at 115°. 
Natural palmitin has the composition of tripalmitin, 
but exhibits 3 allotropic modifications, melting respec- 
tively at 115°, 115°5°, and 116°6°. 


PALM SUNDAY—PALMYRA. 


PALM SUNDAY (Lat. Dominica Palmarum or Dom. 
in Palmis): last Sunday of Lent, called from the 
custom of blessing branches of the palm-tree, or of 
other trees in countries where palm cannot be pro- 
cured, and of carrying the blessed branches in pro- 
cession, in commemoration of the triumphal entry 
of the Lord Jesus into Jerusalem (Jn. xii.) The 
date of the origin of this custom is uncertain. The 
first writer in the West who expressly refers to it is 
Venerable Bede. The usage existed certainly in the 7th 
c. Aspecial service is found in the Roman missal, also 
in the Greek euchologies, for the blessing of ‘ branches 
of palms and olives;’ but in many countries, other trees 
instead are blessed, as in England the yew or the wil- 
low, and in Brittany and in parts of the United States the 
box. A procession is formed, the members of which 
issue from the church carrying branches in their hands, 
singing a hymn suited to the occasion, of very ancient 
origin. In the Greek Church, the book of the Gospels 
is borne in front. -In some Rom. Cath. countries 
of the West, a priest, or, occasionally, a lay figure, was 
led at the head, mounted upon an ass, in commemoration 
of Christ’s entry into the city—still a usage in Spain and 
Spanish America. Before their return to the church, 
the doors have been closed, and certain strophes of 
the hymn are sung alternately by a choir within the 
church and by the procession without, when, on the sub- 
deacon's knocking at the door, it is again thrown open, 
and the procession re-enters. During the singing of the 
Passion in the solemn mass which ensues, the congrega- 
tion hold the palm branches in their hands, and at the 
conelusion of the service the branches are carried to their 
respective homes, where they are preserved during the 
year. At Rome, the procession of the palms, in which 
the pope is carried, is among the most striking of the pict- 
uresque ceremonies of the Holy Week. In England, Palm 
Sunday anciently was celebrated with much ceremonial; 
but the blessing and procession of the palms was 
discontinued in the Church of England, with the other 
ceremonies abolished in the reign of Edward VI. 


PALMY DAYS, pàm'í daz [see PALM 2 and PAL- 
MARY]: prosperous and happy days, in which victory and 
success were always achieved. 

PALMYRA, pdl-mi’ra: name given by the Greeks to 
a great and splendid ancient city of upper Syria. Its 
original Hebrew name was Tadmor, which, like the 
Greek word, means ‘city of palms. It was built, ac- 
cording to the writers of Kings (IK. ix. 18) and Chronicles 
(II Chron. viii. 4), by Solomon, B.C. 10th c.; but it is 
more probable that he only enlarged it. It occupied 
a fertile oasis, well watered, and abounding in palm- 
trees. Barren and naked mountains overlook it from 
the w., and to the e. and s. stretches the illimitable sandy 
desert. P. was, in the Solomonic age, a bulwark of the 
Hebrew kingdom against the wandering hordes of 
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PALMYRA. 


Bedouins; but its early history is cLscure and insignifi- 
cant. After the fall of Seleucia, it Lccame a great centre 
of commercial intercourse betwecn e. and w. Asia. Its 
commercial importance, wealth, and magnificence greatly 
increased after the time of Trajan, who subjected the 
whole country to the Roman empire. In the 3d c., Odena- 
thus, a Syrian, founded here an empire, which, after his 
murder, rose to great prosperity under his wife, Zenobia 
(q.v.), and included both Syria and Mesopotamia; but 
this was not of long duration, for the Roman emperor 
Aurelian conquered it 275, and the city was soon after 
almost entirely destroyed in revenge for the slaughter of 
a Roman garrison. It never recovered from this blow, 
although Justinian fortified it anew. The Saracens de- 
stroyed it 744. A village called Tedmor, inhabited by a 
few Arab families, now occupies the site. The ruins of 
the ancient city, white and dazzling in the Syrian sun, 
excite at a little distance the admiration of all beholders; 
but when examined in detail, they are said to be far from 
imposing, though as to this opinions differ. They were 
visited by English merchants resident at Aleppo 1691, 
again by Wood and Dawkins 1751, and since then by a 
great number of travellers. The ruins of a temple of 
Baal, the sun god, are confessedly megnificent. The 
language of ancient Palmyrene appeais, from inscrip- 
tions which remain, to have been an Aramaic language. 
See Murray’s or Baedeker's Handbook jor Syria and Pal- 
estine; Vogüé's Syrie Centrale. 

PALMYRA, or PALMYRA PALM, pal-mi’rd [Palmyra, 
an ancient town of Syria, on the borders of the Arabian 
desert], (Cocos nucijéra and Boras’sus flabel/liform’is, 
ord. Palmaceew): species of palm with a magnificent 
crown of fan-shaped leaves; native of the E. Indies. 
The stem attains a height of 25-40 or even 60 ft., and 
tapers slightly upward. The leavesare about four ft. long, 
with stalks about the same length, the stalks spiny at 
the edges; each leaf having 70-80 rays. The fruit is 
somewhat triangular, about the size of a child’s head; 
having a thick, fibrous, and rather succulent yellowish- 
brown or glossy black rind, and containing three seeds 
each as large as a goose's egg. ‘Ihe P. is the most 
common palm of India, growing spontaneously in many 
districts, cultivated in others, and reaching as far n. 
as lat. 309. It is of slow growth; and the wood near the 
circumference of the stem in old trees is very bard, 
black, heavy, durable, susceptible of high polish, and 
valuable, easily divided in a longitudinal direction, but 
very difficult to cut across. The P. abounds greatly 
in n. Ceylon, forming extensive forests; and the timber is 
exported to the ópposite coast of India, being of supe- 
rior quality to that produced there. It is much used in 
house-building. 'The stalks of the leaves are used for 
making fences, etc. The leaves are used for thatching 
houses; for making baskets, mats, hats, umbrellas, and 
large fans; and for writing upon. "Their fibres are em- 
ployed for making twine and small rope; they are about 
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two ft. long, and very wiry. A fine down found at the 
base of the leaf-stalks is used for straining liquids and 
for stanching wounds. The P. yields palm-wine, and 
of course also arrack and sugar (jaggery) It fur- 
nishes great part of the palm-wine, sugar, and arrack of 
India: see ARRACK.. The fruit is cooked ina great va- 
riety of ways, and used for food. The seeds are jelly- 
like, and palatable when young. A bland fixed oil is 
extracted from the fruit. 'The young plants, a few 
inches high, are esteemed as a culinary vegetable, be- 
ing boiled and eaten generally with a little of the kernel 
of the cocoa-nut; and sometimes they are dried and 
pounded into a kind of meal. Multitudes of the inhab- 
itants of n. Ceylon depend almost entirely on the P. 
for the supply of all their wants. In the ‘ Palmyra re- 
gions? of the southern Dekkan, vast numbers of the peo- 
ple subsist chiefly on the fruit of this palm. 

. The Deleb Palm (q.v.), so important to the inhabitants 
of central Africa, is believed to be nearly allied to the 
Palmyra palm. 

PALMY’RA WOOD: properly, the wood of only the 
Palmyra palm (Borassus flabelliformis); but applied gen- 
erally to all kinds of palm-tree wood imported into west- 
ern lands, very much of whichis the wood of the cocoa-nut 
palm, Cocos nucifera, and the allied species C. plumosa. 
These woods are called also Speckled Wood and Porcu- 
pine Wood by the dealers—the former name being ap- 
plied'to those veneers cut transversely, and showing the 
ends of numerous black fibres mixed with the lighter- 
colored portions; and the latter to longitudinal sections, 
in which the mixed black and white fibres resemble por- 
cupines’ quills. | 

PALO ALTO, pá'lo ât, BATTLE oF: 1846, May 8, 
between U. S. and Mexican troops in s. Texas, about 9 m. 
from. Matamoras. To protect valuable stores at Point 
Isabel, threatened by the Mexicans, Gen. Taylor led a 
U. S. force: to that point, which he fortified, and May 7 
commenced with about 2,300 men the return march to aid 
Maj. Brown, who had been left in charge of asmall force 
and had been attacked. The following day he was in- 
tercepted by a Mexican-army of 6,000 men under Gen. 
Arista. 'l'he Mexicans opened an artillery fire and made 
a cavalry charge, but did not break the advancing lines. 
After a conflict lasting 5 hours, the Mexicans retreated 
indisorder. The losses in the battle are variously stated, 
but were very light on both sides. 

PA'LO BLAN'CO (Flotovia dicanthoides): large tree, 
native of Chili, the wood of which is white, and very 
useful and durable. It is remarkable as one of the few 
large trees belonging to the nat. order Composite. 


PALOLO—PALOS. 


PALO’LO, or Baro'Lo (Palolo viridis): dorsibran- 
chiate annelid, allied to the Lug-worm, extremely 
abundant at certain seasons in the sea above and near 
the coral reefs which surround many of the South Sea 
Islands, e.g., the Samoa Islands and the Fiji Islands. 
The body is cylindrical, slightly tapering at both ends, 
divided into nearly equal joints, each joint with a small 
tuft of gills on each side. In thickness, the P. resembles 
a very fine straw; it is about three inches long, gen- 
erally of greenish color, with a row of round black spots; 
but the color varies to red, brown, and white. These 
annelids make their appearance in great multitudes, ap- 
parently rising out of the coral reefs, and with a periodi- 
cal regularity which is very remarkable. They are 
eagerly sought by the islanders, who are on the watch 
for their appearance, and go out in canoes early in the 
morning to take them in nets; but they often occur in 
such numbers that the water seems full of them and 





Palolo Viridis (copied from Seemann's Viti) : 


1, the entire animal, half natural size; 2 portion of body, slightly 
'magnified ; 8, magnified figure of its head, with its three frontal ten- 
tacula and eyes; 4, posterior extremity, dorsal aspect. 


they may be grasped by handfuls. The South Sea 
islanders are very fond of them for food. To prepare 
them for use, they are wrapped in bread-fruit leaves, 
and cooked 12 to 18 hours in an oven. 

PALOS, pá/los: town in the province of Huelva, Spain, 
on the Tinto river, near its entrance to the Gulf of Cadiz. 
It is noted as the port from which Columbus started, 
1492, on the voyage in which he discovered America, and 
to which he returned. The convent of La Rabida, at 
which the great discoverer received encouragement and 
aid before he became famous, is still standing between 
the town and the ocean. Pop. about 1,175. 


I 


PALP—PALPITATION. 


PALP, n. pălp, plu. PALPI, păľ păi, or PALPs, pálps [L. 
palpo, I stroke or feel]: one of the feelers of an insect, 
attached to the head.—Palpi are organs occurring in 
Insects, Crustaceans, and Arachnidans. In Insects, one 
or two pair of jointed appendages bearing this name are 
attached to the maxille, while one pair is attached to 
thelabium; andinthe higher Crustaceans, similar append- 
ages are attached to the mandibles and foot-jaws. In 
both these classes, the palpi probably serve, through 
the sense of ,touch, to take cognizance of the qualities 
of the substances employed as food. In the Arachnidans, 
the palpi are attached to the maxillz only; and vary ex- 
eeedingly in form and functions, In the scorpions, e.g., 
they are extremely developed, and terminate in pincers 
which resemble the chels (or pincers) of crabs and 
lobsters; while in the spiders, they terminate in a single 
movable claw in the female, and in the male the last 
joint is dilated and acts as an accessory generative 
organ. 

PALPABLE, a. păľpă-bl [F. palpable, that may be felt, 
palpable—from mid. L. palpab'ílís—from L. palpo, I 
stroke or touch gently: It. palpabile—lit., perceptible by 
touch]: easily perceived and detected, as a mistake; 
plain; obvious; gross. PAL’PABLY, ad. -bli, PAL'PABLE- 
NESS, n. -bi-nés, or PAL'PABIL/'ITY, n. -bil'i-tí, the quality 
of being palpable or perceptible; obviousness; gross- 
ness. PALPATION, n. pül-pa'shün, the act of feeling; ex- 
amination by the seuse of touch. 

PALPEBRA, n. păľpē-bră, plu. PAL'PEBRE, -bre [L. 
palpebra, the eyelid]: the eyelid. PAL’PEBRAL, a. -brál, 
pertaining to the eyelids or eyebrows. 

PALPI: see PALP. 


PALPIFORM, a. péil’pt-fawrm [L. palpo, I stroke or 
touch gently; forma, shape]: having the form of feelers. 

PALPIGEROUS, a. pál-pij'ér-üs [L. palpum, a stroking; 
gero, I carry or bear]: bearing palpi. 

PALPITATE, v. păľpř-tāt. [L. palpitatus, moved 
quickly and frcquently—from' palparé, to stroke gently: 
It. palpitare: F. palpiter]: to-beat violently, as the heart 
after an unusual amount of running or bodily exertion; 
to flutter, pant, or throb. PAL’PITATING, imp. PAL’- 
PITATED, pp. PALPITATION, n. pál'pí-tà'shün [F.—L.] 
(see below). 

PALPITA'TION: inordinately forcible throbbing or 
pulsation of the heart, frequently giving rise to a most 
troublesome and disagreeable sensation. P. may be 
either functional or a symptom'of organic disease of the 
heart: here it is considered as merely a functional dis- 
order. Although it may be persistent, it far more fre- 
quently comes on in paroxysms, which terminate usually 
within half an hour, recurring afterward quite irreg- 
ularly, sometimes daily or several times a day, some- 
times not till after long interval. The attack often 
comes on under some mental or physica] excitement, but 


PALSGRAVE—PALSY. 


sometimes when the patient is quite composed or even 
asleep. If the paroxysm is severe, the heart feels as if 
bounding upward into the throat; and there is a sensa- 
tion of oppression over the cardiac region, with hurried 
or even difficult respiration. Excluding organic diseases, 
the causes of this affection are either (1) an abnormally 
excitable condition of the nerves of the heart, or (2) an 
unhealthy condition of the blood. 

1. Among the causes of disturbed innervation may be 
especially noticed the abuse of tea (especially green tea), 
coffee, spirits, and tobacco. Any irritation of the 
stomach and intestinal canal may be reflected to the 
heart; hence palpitation may frequently be traced to 
flatulence, undue acidity, and intestinal worms, espe- 
ciadly tape-worms. Everything also that causes pressure 
on the heart, such as tight lacing, abdominal dropsy, or 
an enlarged uterus, is liable to occasion this affection. 

2. If the blood is abnormally rich and stimulating, it 
may give rise to P., as in Plethora (q.v.); but the op- 
posite condition, known as Anemia (q.v.), is a much 
more frequent cause of this affection. In anæmia the 
blood is watery and deficient in fibrine and (far more) 
in red corpuscles; and being thus in an unnatural state, 
it acts as an unnatural stimulant, and induces frequent, 
though not usually strong, pulsations. In cases of this 
kind, singular murmurs (not unlike those heard when 
we apply certain shells to the ear) are heard on applying 
the stethoscope to the neck, over the course of the great 
jugular veins. : 

The age at which P. usually comes on is 15 to 25 
years; and the affection—especially if it arise from 
anæmia—is very much more frequent in the female 
than in the male sex. 

The treatment must depend on the cause. Use of all 
nervous stimulants (tea, coffee, alcohol, and tobacco) 
should be suspended or abandoned. If the patient is 
clearly plethoric, with full, strong pulse, he should take 
saline cathartics and live on comparatively low diet 
(including little animal food) until this condition is re- 
moved. When, on the other hand, the P. is due to an 
anemic condition, the remedies are preparations of 
iron, aloetic purgatives, abundance of animal food, 
bitter ale, the cold shower-bath, and moderate exercise. 

PALSGRAVE, n. pawilz’grav, fem. PALS’GRAVINE, 
-grü-vín [Dut. paltsgraaf, a count palatine: O. Dut. pals, a 
palace: L. palatitim, a royal residence, and Ger. graf, a 
count]: a count or earl who has the superintendence of 
a royal palace. 

PALSY, n. pawl'zí [F. paralysie, the palsy—from L. 
paralysis—from Gr. paral’usis, a loosening]: loss or 
diminution of sensation or of motion, or of both, in any 
part of an animal body: see PARALYSIS, of which word 
palsy is an abbreviation: V. to strike as with palsy. 
PAL’sYING, imp.: ADJ. affecting as with palsy. Par'- 
SIED, pp. -zid: ADJ. affected with palsy. PAL'SICAL, a. 
-gi-kal, subject to palsy. 


PALTER—PAMLICO. 


PALTER, v. pawl'tér [Low Ger. pladdern, to paddle, 
to dabble: Dut. pladereu; Ger. plaudern, to tattle, to 
talk to excess: perhaps connected with Norw. paltra, 
rags]: properly, to babble; to chatter; to dodge; to act 
in an insincere and false manner; to trifle with; to 
tamper with. PAL’TERING, imp. PAL'/TERED, pp. -térd. 
PAL’TERER, n. -(ér-ér, one who acts in an insincere and 
false manner. 

PALTRY, a. pawl'trí [Dan. pialtet, ragged: perhaps 
connected with Lith. spalai, trash]: sorry; mean; worth- 
less; contemptible. PaAL'TrHILY, ad. -li. PAL'TRINESS, 
n. -tri-nés, state or quality of being paltry.—Syn. of 
‘paltry’: despicable; pitiful; vile. 

PALUDAL, a. pál-u'ddl [L. palüdem, a swamp or 
marsh]: pertaining to marshes or swamps. PALU- 
DINOUS, a. -dín-iis, produced in or pertaining to marshes. 
PALUDINA, n. pál'u-dind, in geol., the marsh or river 
snail, inhabiting a top-shaped shell or whorl. PALUS- 
TRAL, à. pül-üs'trál, pertaining to a bog or marsh. 

PALY, a. pal'í: OE. for PALE (q.v.). 

PAM, n. pim [F. pamphile, the knave of clubs: Pol. 
pamfil, the knave of any suit]: the knave of clubs at loo. 

PAMIERS, pá-me-à'; town in the dept. of Ariège, 
France, on the Ariége river, 40 m. s. of Toulouse. Itis 
in a fine agricultural region, has large iron-works, flour- 
mills, paper-mills, and other factories, and extensive 
grain trade. It is the seat of a bishop, has a fine cathe- 
‘dral, a college, and a hospital. A medicinal spring in 
the vicinity is somewhat noted. The town dates from 
the early part of the 12th c., when a castle was built by 
the Count of Foix. It has been the scene of various con- 
flicts, and been pillaged three times. Pop. about 12,000. 

PAMIR, or PAMEER, pd-mér’ (also aptly called Bam-i- 
dunya, ‘Roof of the World’): mountainous region in 
central Asia, nucleus of the central Asian highland 
system. Hither converge the Hindu Kush, the Hima- 
laya, the Kuen Lun, and the Tian-Shan Mts. The P. is 
not so much a plateau, or region of lofty plateaux, as a 
vast mountainous district of about 30,000 sq. m., broken 
into ridges and valleys. The ridges rise 6,000 to 9,000 ft. 
above the valleys, and the culminating points attain in 
some cases 25,000 ft. above sea-level. 

PAMLICO, pám'li-ko, River: estuary of Tar river, in 
N.C. Its extent is about 40 m., and it empties into 
Pamlico Sound.—Tar river is about 180 m. long, navi- 
gable about 80 m. 

PAM’LICO Sound: on the coast of N. C., separated 
from the ocean by long, narrow islands of sand, an angle 
of the largest island forming Cape Hatteras. P. S. is 
connected with the ocean by several narrow inlets, and 
with Albemarle Sound on the n. It is 80 m. long, and 
10 to 30 m. wide, and receives the Neuse and Pamlico 
and smaller rivers. ' Its shores are low. 


PAMPAS. 


PAMPAS, n. plu. pdm’pdz [Peruvian, pampa, a valley 
a plain]: the vast treeless plains of S. Amer., covered 
with luxuriant herbage, and pastured by immense herds 
of wild cattle and horses.— Pampas in general is a desig- 
nation of S. Amer. plains, in distinction from the 
‘prairies’ of N. America. Itis also used in Peru as a 
general designation of tracts of level land either on the 
coast or among the mountains: the chief P. in Peru are 
those of the Sacramento. But in its special and proper 
signification, P. denotes the immense and partly un- 
dulating plains bounded by the Rio Negro of Patagonia, 





Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum). 


the La Plata and Paraguay, and the base of the Cordil- 
leras. These plains during the wet season afford abun- 
dant pasturage to the many herds of wild oxen and horses 
which roam over them; but they become rapidly parched 
under the burning heat of the sun, except in low-lying 
tracts or along river-banks. The most fertile of the P. 
lie w. toward the Cordilleras. From the rapid alter- 
nation of vigorous growth with parching drought, the 
growth of trees is impossible, and their place is supplied 
by sparse groups of stunted shrubs. The soil, in gen- 
eral poor, is a diluvium of sandy clay, and abounds in 
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the bones of extinct mammals. Strips of waterles: 
desert, known as travesias, stretch across the P.; these 
travesias are destitute of all vegetation except a few 
bushes, and are markedly distinct in geological char- 
acter. The soil of the P. is more or less impregnated 
with salt, and saltpetre abounds in many places, The 
wild animals are horses, oxen (both introduced by the 
Spaniards), nandous, and guanacos. The skins of the 
horses and oxen, and the flesh of the latter, are very im- 
portant in the trade of this region. The half-white in- 
habitants are called Guachos (q.v.). The whole area of 
the P. has been estimated at about 1,500,000 sq. m. 
Pam’PAS GRASS (Gynerium argenteum), grass covering the 
S. Amer. pampas, and introduced from Brazil into some 
northern countries as an ornamental plant. It is quite 
hardy, and its tufts have a splendid appearance. The 
leaves are six or eight ft. long, the ends hanging grace- 
fully overg the flowering stems 10 to 14 ft. high; the 
panicles of flowers silvery white, and 18 to 24 in. long. 
The herbage is too coarse to be of agricultural value. 
The male and female flowers are on separate plants; in 
panicles; the spikelets 2-flowered, one floret stalked, 
and the other sessile; the palew of the female florets 
elongated, awn-shaped, and woolly.—Another species 
of the same genus, G. saccharoides, also Brazilian, yields 
considerable sugar. PAMPEAN FORMATION, n. păm’pěč- 
dn, in geol., the comparatively recent alluvial deposits 
overspreading the pampas of S. America. 

PAMPELUNA, pdm-pa-l6é’nd, or PAMPLONA, Jjpàm- 
pló'nà: fortified city of Spain, cap. of Navarre, of which 
it is the key; 1,878 ft. above sea-level, on an eminence 
not commanded by any neighboring height; on the left 
bank of the Arga, a tributary of the Ebro; 111 m. n.n.w. 
of Saragossa by railway, 200 m. n.n.e. of Madrid. The 
citadel, overlooking the river and commanding the plain, 
is a regular pentagon, each side 1,000 ft. in extent, and 
is connected with the city by an esplanade or glacis. 
Magnificent views of the Pyrenees on the n. are ob- 
tained from the citadel, and there are several very pleas- 
ant promenades. The Cuenca (plain) of P. is about 30 
m. in circumference; and though the climate is some- 
what chilly and damp, the gardens are fruitful and the 
meadows verdant. The city is well built and clean; 
water is brought from hills about nine m. distant, 
through an aqueduct built after the solid Roman style 
by Ventura Rodriguez (1783), a portion of which is sup- 
ported on 97 arches, 35 ft. in span, 65 ft. in height. The 
town contains a number of squares with fountains, a 
theatre, and the regular plaza de toros—bull arena— 
capable, it is said, of containing 10,000 people. Agri- 
culture, wine trade, and manufacture of linens and 
leather, are the noteworthy industries. P. was block- 
aded by the Carlists 1874. 

P. was called by the ancients Pompeiopolis, from the 
circumstance of its having been rebuilt by the sons of 
Pompey in B.C. 68, It was taken by the Goths in 466, 
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by the Franks under Childebert in 542, and again under 
Charlemagne in 778. It was subsequently for a time in 
possession of the Moors, who corrupted the name Pom- 
peiopolis into Bumbilonah, wlicnce the modern Pamplona. 
In later times it was seized by the French, in 1808, and 
held by them till 1813, when it fell into the hands of the 
allies under the Duke of Wellington.—Pop. (1877) 
25,630. 

PAMPER, v. pám'/pér [prov. Ger. pampen, to cram— 
from pampe, thick broth: Bav. pampfen, to stuff; pampf, 
thick gruel—a nasalized form of pap: Flem. pamberato, 
pampered, full-fed]: to furnish with that which delights; 
to feed highly or luxuriously; to glut. PAM’PERING, 
imp. gratifying to the full: N. overluxurious bringing 
up. PAM’PERED, pp. -pérd: ADJ. furnished with that 
which pleases the appetite; overfed; overindulged; in 
OE., overluxuriant, as the foliage of fruit-trees. PAm’- 
PERER, n. -pér-ér, one who pampers. |. Note. —PAMPERED 
in the OE. sense is properly derived from OF. pamprer, 
to cover with vine-leaves—from L. pampinus, the tendril 
of a vine. : 

PAMPEROS, n. plu. pám-pe'roz [Sp.—from pampa, a 
plain]: violent west winds in 8. Amer., which, traversing 
the vast plains of the pampas, bring with them whirl- 
clouds of dust. 

PAMPHILUS, pém‘ft-lis: Christian teacher and mar- 
tyr: about 240-309; b. Phoenicia. He was educated at 
Alexandria, accepted Christianity, was ordained, and 
became a preacher and teacher at Cæsarea in Palestine, 
where he founded a theological school and collected a 
valuable library. In addition to distributing many 
copies of the Scriptures, he copied and circulated the 
works of Origen, to whom he was warmly attached. In 
common with other prominent Christians, he was im- 
prisoned in the persecution by Maximin 307. During 
his confinement, he wrote, in connection with his pupil 
and friend. Eusebius, an Apology for Origen, of which 
only a small portion remains, and that in à mediocre 
Latin translation. His Life, by Eusebius, has also been 
lost. He was put to death for refusing to sacrifice to 
idols. 

PAMPHLET, n. pdm‘flét [derivation unknown; earliest 
appearance 1344; perhaps nasalized form of Sp. pape- 
lete, a written slip of paper, a news-letter: Dut. pampier, 
paper—see Note, below]: printed unbound book of a few 
pages merely stitched together; technically restricted to 
printed matter between 8 pages and 5 sheets, with or 
without paper cover; but anciently either printed or in 
MS. It generally contains a short treatise on some sub- 
ject, political or otherwise, which is exciting public at- 
tention at the time. It was not till about the middle of 
the 16th c. that pamphlets began to be of common use 
in political and religious controversy in England and 
France. Under the second French empire, political 
pamphlets appeared from time to time, believed to be 
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written under impcrial dictation, as feelers of public 
opinion. PAMPHLETEER, n. pdm‘flét-ér’,a writer of 
pamphlets, PAM'/PHLETEER'ING, à. -ér’ing, writing and 
publishing pamphlets: N. the practice of writing and 
publishing pamphlets. Note.—Skeat cites L. Pamphila, 
female historian, 1st c., who wrote numerous epitomes— 
hence OF. pamfilet, an epitome. 

PAMPHYLIA, pdnm7íl'í-à : anciently a country on the 
s. coast of Asia Minor, with Cilicia on the e. and Lycia 
on the w. It was bounded originally on the inland or 
n. side by Mt. Taurus, but afterward enlarged to reach 
the confines of Phrygia. P. is mountainous, was for- 
merly well wooded, and had numerous maritime cities. 
The inhabitants—mixed race of aborigines, Cilicians, 
and Greek colonists—spoke a language the basis of 
which was probably Greek, but disfigured and corrupted 
by infusion of barbarie elements: their coins show 
that they had adopted to some extent the religion, arts, 
and games of the Hellenic race. Its political history is 
unimportant. With Phrygia and Lycia, it fell to the 
share of Antigonus on the partition of the Macedonian 
empire. Itafterward passed successively into the hands 
of the Grzco-Syrian princes, the kings of Pergamus, and 
the Romans. 

PAMPINIFORM, a. piüm-pin't-fawrm [L. pampinus, a 
tendril; forma, a shape]: resembling a vine-tendril. 

PAMPLO’NA: see PAMPELUNA. 

PAMPRE, n. pém’pér [F. pampre, a vine-branch with 
its leaves—from L. pampinus, a tendril]: in sculp., an or- 
nament consisting of vine-leaves and bunches of grapes. 

PAN, n. păn [Icel. panna; Dut. pan; Ger. pfanne; 
AS. panne, a pan: perhaps connected with L. patina, a 
bowl or pan]: a broad and generally shallow vessel for 
domestic use; the part of a gun-lock, now disused, which 
holds the priming; the hard stratum of earth lying below 
the soil. PANFUL, n. pán'/fül, the quantity that a pan 
can hold; plu. PAN’FULS. PANCAKE, n. pán'kàük, a thin 
cake fried in a pan (see below). 

PAN, n. păn [Dut. pan, a frying-pan (see PAN 1)]: in 
S. Africa, a naturally circumscribed pond of any size, 
containing fresh or salt water, or even only mud. 

PAN, pn [Gr. pan, all]: a prefix, with its forms PANT, 
pint, and PANTO, pdn’to, meaning ‘all, everything.’ 
PAN-ANGLICAN, PAN-AMERICAN, terms implying respec- 
tively an assembly of representatives holding the tenets 
and principles of Anglican Episcopalians or of represent- 
atives from all the nations of N. and S. America. 

PAN, n. păn: in anc. myth., among the Greeks, the 
chief god of pastures, forests, and flocks. The later ra- 
tionalizing mythologists, misconceiving the meaning of 
his name (which they confounded with to pan, ‘the 
whole’ or ‘the universe,’ whereas it is probably con- 
nected with pad [Lat. pasco], ‘to. feed,’ ‘to pasture’). 
represented him as a personification of the universe; 
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but nothing in the myth warrants such a notion. Pan 
neither in his genius nor his history figures as one of 
the great principal deities, and his worship became gen- 
eral only at a comparatively late period. He was, accord- 
ing to the common belief, a son of Hermes (Mercury) by 
the daughter of Dryops, or by Penelope, wife of Ulysses; 
while other accounts make Penelope the mother, but 
Ulysses himself the father—though the paternity of the 
god is ascribed also to the numerous wooers of Penelope 
ineommon. The original seat of his worship were the 
wild hilly and wooded solitudes of Arcadia; whence it 
gradually spread over the rest of Greece, but. was not in- 
troduced into Athens until after the battle of Marathon. 
Homer does not mention him. From his birth, his ap- 
pearance was peculiar: he came into the world with 
horns, a goat’s beard, a crooked nose, pointed ears, a 
tail, and goat’s feet; 'and so frightened his mother that 
she ran off for fear; but his father, Hermes, carried him 
to Olympus, where all the gods, especially Dionysus 
(Bacchus), were charmed with the little monster. When he 
grew up, he had a grim shaggy aspect, and a terrible voice, 
which, bursting abruptly on the ear of the traveller in soli- 
tary places—for Pan was fond of making a great noise— 
inspired him with a sudden fear (whence the word panic). 
It is even related that the alarm excited by his blowing 
on ashell decided the victory of the gods over the Titans. 
He was the patron of all persons occupied in the care of 
cattle and of bees, in hunting and in fishing. During 
the heat of the day he used to take a nap in the deep 
woods or on the lonely hillsides, and was exceedingly 
wroth if his slumber was disturbed by the halloo of the 
hunters. He is represented as fond of music, and of 
dancing with the forest nymphs, and as the inventor of 
the syrinx or shepherd’s flute, called also Pan’s pipe. 
Cows, goats, lambs, milk, honey, and new wine were 
offered to him. The fir-tree was sacred to him, and he 
had sanctuaries and temples in various parts of Arcadia, 
at Troezene, at Sicyon, at Athens, etc. The Romans iden- 
tified the Greek Pan with their own Italian god Inuus, 
sometimes also with Faunus: see FAUN. 

When, after the establishment of Christianity, the 
heathen deities were degraded by the church into fallen 
angels, the characteristics of Pan—viz., the horns, 
the goat’s beard, the pointed ears, the crooked nose, 
the tail, and the goat’s feet—were transferred to the 
Devil himself, and thus the ‘ Auld Hornie’ of popular 
Scotch superstition is Pan in disguise. 

PANABASE, n. péin’d-baz: a gray ore of copper. 

PANACEA, n. pdn’t-se’é [L. pandcéa; Gr. panakei'a, 
a herb supposed to have the power of healing all dis- 
eases—from Gr. pan, all; ake/ómai, I heal or cure: It. 
panacea: F. panacée]: a "professed remedy for all dis- 
eases; a universal medicine; a cure-all, 
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PANACHE, n. pa-ndch’ [F.—OF. penache—from L. 
penna, a feather; It. pennachio]: in arch., French name 
for the triangular surface of a pendentive: in old armor, 
a plume or bunch of feathers set upright upon the hel- 
met; rarely worn before the time of Henry V. 

PANADA, n. pd-nà'dá, or PANA’DO, n. -dò [F. panade; 
It. panata; Sp. panada, bread-soup—from L. panis, 
bread]: a food made by boiling bread to a pulp and 
sweetening it. 

PANAGIA, or PANAGHIA, n. pén-dj’ya or pdn-à/jí-a 
[Gr. pan, all; hagios, holy]: appellation of the Virgin 
Mary in the Greek Orthodox Church: also, the pyx or 
ease in which the * host? is carried. 

PANAMA, păn-a-m& or pàn- : city and seaport of the 
republic of Colombia, in S. America; cap. of the state of 
P., at the head of the Bay of P., on the s. shore of the 
isthmus of P. ; lat. 8°56’ n., long. 79° 81’ w. It occupies 
a tongue of land which extends in shallow waters some 
distance out to sea. The harbor is safe, but vessels of 
more than 80 tons burden cannot approach within two 
m. of the shore. Large vessels anchor at a distance of 
three m., near the island of Perico. The important edi- 
fices of the city include a beautiful cathedral, a college, 
and several convents, all, however, falling into decay. 
There is considerable trade with Europe in pearls, 
mother-of-pearl, shells, and gold-dust, obtained in the 
vicinity. P. is important chiefly as the Pacific terminus 
of the Panama railway. This railway was completed 
1855, is about 48 m. in length, and connects P. on the 
Pacific with Aspinwall (q.v.)— now called Colon—on 
the Atlantic. By means of it the route to California was 
much shortened, and mails were carried over it till the 
completion of the Pacifie railway. See INTEROCEANIC 
SuiP CANAL. The former city of P., seat of the Span- 
ish colonial govt., established 1518, stood 6 m. ne. of 
Panama, and is now a heap of ruins.—Pop. of P. (1870) 
18,378. 

PANAMA’, IsrHMUS OF: in its widest application, 
the whole mountainous neck of land connecting N. and 
S. America (long. 77°—83° w.); properly, the narrow strip 
of land crossing from ocean to ocean between Panama 
and Colon (about 39 m.). Other narrow parts of the isth- 
mus are known as the isthmus of San Blas (31 m.) and 
the isthmus of Darien (46 E Isthmus of Panama and 
Isthmus of Darien are often loosely used asinterchange- 
able. See DARIEN. 

The State of Panama, one of those which form the 
United States of Colombia, is co-extensive with the isth- 
mus in the widest sense; area 29,756 sq.m. Pop. (1870) 
220,542. It contains the provinces of Panama, Azuero, 
Chiriqui, and Veraguas.—The isthmus is traversed 
throughout by a chain of mountains, forming the barrier 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, whose highest 
peak is Picacho (7,200 ft.),in thew. Numerous streams, 
the largest of which is the Tuira (162 m. long, navi- 
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gable 102 m.), fall into both oceans. On the Pacific 
shores are numerous beautiful islands, among which Las 
Perlas, so called from their pearl fisheries, and the 
island of Coiba, are the chief. On then. coast, the prin- 
cipal harbors are the Chiriqui Lagoon, San Blas, and 
Caledonia; on the s. coast, Damas in the island of Coiba, 
the Bay of San Miguel, and Golfo Dulce. Gold, in an- 
cient times obtained here in great quantities, is still 
found; and mines of salt, copper, iron, coal, etc., are 
worked. The climate is unhealthful, except in the in- 
terior and on the flanks of the mountains. Almost all 
the plants of the torrid zone may be raised here, but 
maize, rice, plantains, etc. (grown for supplying the 
transit), are the chief crops. Imports amount annually 
to about $2,500,000, and exports to the same value.—In 
1855 a railway across the isthmus, from Aspinwall city 
on the Atlantic to Panama on the Pacific, was opened. 
The summit of the railway is 250 ft. above sea-level; 
and the average annual value of the freight over it is 
estimated at $55,000,000. The interoceanic canal pro- 
jected by De Lesseps, also between Limon or Aspinwall 
and Panama, is, in the main, parallelto the railway. See 
INTEROCEANIC SHIP CANAL, 

PANARY, a. pán'á-rí [L. panarium, a bread-basket— 
from panis, bread]: of or relating to bread. PANARY 
FERMENTATION, a process of raising bread, or making it 
light and spongy. 

PANATHENZEA, pédn-dth-e-néd: most famous and 
splendid festival of Attica, celebrated at Athens in honor 
of Athene, patron goddess of the city, and intended 
to remind the people of Attica of their union into one 
community by the mythical Theseus. Before the time 
of Theseus, or—more precisely—before the formation 
of the Attic confederacy, this festival was only for the 
citizens of Athens, and was called simply Athenca. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Athenza owed its origin to 
King Erichthonius about B.c. 1506 or21. "The laterP. 
appears to have been a double festival. Allwriters who 
mention it speak of a Lesser and Greater P., the former 
held annually, the latter every fourth year. Both took 
place in the month Hecatombeon (July), and lasted several v 
days. The Lesser P. was celebrated with gymnastic 
games, musical competitions, declamations, and a torch 
race in the evening, the whole concluding with the sac- 
rifice of an ox. The prize of the victors was a vessel 
filled with oil from the sacred tree on the Acropolis. 
The Greater P. differed from the Lesser only in being 
more solemn and magnificent. Rhapsodists sang the 
Homeric poems; dramatic representations were given; 
and a splendid procession moved to the temple of 
Athene Polias, on the last day of the festival, to present 
the goddess with a peplus or embroidered robe, of crocus 
color, woven by the maidens (ergastinai) of the city. 
The whole population of Attica, poured forth on this 
oceasion. The procession is grandly sculptured on the 
frieze of the Parthenon by Phidias and his disciples, 
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PANAX, n. pán'áks [Gr. pan, all; akós, a remedy: a 
genus of plants, ord. Araliadcée, species of which produce 
the famous ginseng root of the Chinese, which is alleged 
to possess wonderful medicinal properties; the roots of 
Pünax quinquéfoliim possess qualities similar to the 
ginseng. P. lanciníatus, elegant greenhouse plants, hav- 
ing alternate leaves, deeply cut, and of a pleasing green 
color. See GiNSENG. 

PANAY’: one of the Philippine Islands (q.v.). 

PAN'CAKE: article of food prepared by pouring a 
rich batter of flour, eggs, and milk into a frying-pan, so 
as to cover it about half an inch in thickness; the pan 
having been previously heated, and well supplied with 
butter, lard, or olive-oil. A quick fire is necessary to 
cook it well, and, when the under side is done, a dexter- 
ous cook by jerking the frying-pan manages to reverse 
the cake, so as to bring the upper side downward, to be 
cooked in its turn. It is now a common practice to 
make pancakes rather smaller than the bottom of the 
pan, and frequently to add minced apples and other ma- 
terials to vary and flavor them; these are often called 
Fritters.—In England this dish is particularly associated 
with Shrove Tuesday; but the origin of the connection 
is not clear: perhaps it is the relic of a heathen custom. 
The Saxons called February Solmonath, * which,’ says 
a writer in Notes and Queries (First Series, V. 491), ‘Dr. 
Frank Sayers, in his Disquisitions, says is explained by 
Bede, Mensis Placentarum, and rendered by Spelman, in 
an inedited MS., * Pancake month," because, in the 
course of it, pancakes were offered by the pagan Saxons 
to the sun.’ 


PANCART, n. pdn’kdrt, or PANCHARTA, n. pdn-kdr’ta 
[Gr. pan, all; Gr. chartes; L. charta, paper]: a royal char- 
ter to a subject confirming him in all his possessions. 

PANCH, n. pánsh [It. pancia; F. panse; Sp. panza, the 
belly of an animal, or the skin that covers it (see under 
PAUNCH)]: among seamen, a thick, strong mat used to 
prevent friction. PANCHWAY,n.in Bengal, a four-oared 
passenger-boat. 

PANCHATANTRA (literally, ‘the five books"): cele- 
brated Sanskrit fable-book of the Hindus, whence the 
Hitopades'a (q.v.) was compiled and enlarged. Its au- 
thorship is ascribed to a Brahman named Vishn'us'ar- 
man, who, according to a later recension, composed it 
for the instruction of a king's unruly sons; but this 
story has little evidence in its favor. 'The arrangement 
of the P. is quite similar to that of the Hitopades'a. The 
fables are in prose, and the morals drawn from or con- 
nected with them are interwoven with the narrative in 
verse; many such verses, if not all, being quotations 
from older works.—On the history of the P., and its 
relation to the fable-books and fables of other nations, 
see the excellent work of Prof. Theodor Benfey, Panch- 
atantra: fünf Bücher indischer Fabeln, .Mürchen und 
Erzählungen (2 vols. Leip. 1859). 
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PANCOAST, pán'kost, JOSEPH, M.D.: 1805-1882, Mar. 
i; b. Burlington co., N. J. He graduated from the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 1828, and began teaching surgery 
1831. For a long period he was connected with vari- 
ous hospitals in Philadelphia, was prof. of surgery in 
Jefferson Medical College 1838-47, and prof. of anat. 
1847-74. He resigned in the latter year and was suc- 
ceeded by his son William H. P. He was a remarkably 
skilful operator, devised many improved methods, and 
made some important discoveries. Besides contrib- 
uting to leading medical journals, he translated and 
edited various works, and published a valuable Treatise 
on Operative Surgery (1844). He died in Philadelphia. 

PANCRA TIUM, n. péin-kra’sht-iim [Gr. pan, all; kratos, 
bodily strength]: in anc. Greece, a trial of strength com- 
bining boxing, wrestling, and running. PANCRATIC, a. 
pün-krüt'ík, or PANCRAT'ICAL, à. -%-kdél, excelling in gym- 
nastics; excelling in bodily strength. 

PANCREAS, n. péin’kré-ds [Gr. pangkreas, the sweet- 
bread—from pan, all; kréds, flesh]: large giand under 
and behind the stomach; the sweetbread of cattle. 
PAN'CREAT'IC, a. -dt’tk, pertaining to or secreted by the 
pancreas.  PANCREATIN, n. pdn-kréd-tin, albuminoid 
principle present in pancreatic juice; it is a proteid sub- 
stance, forming the active principle of the pancreatic 
juice, having the property of converting starch into 
sugar.—The Pancreas is a conglomerate gland, lying 
transversely across the posterior wallof the abdomen, 





The under surface of the Stomach and Liver, which are raised to show 
the Duodenum and Pancreas: 


st, stomach; e its pyloric end; /,liver; g, gall-bladder; d, duodenum, 
extending from the pyloric end of the stomach to the front, where 
the superior mesenteric artery (sm) crosses the intestines; pa, pan- 
creas; sp, spleen; a, abdominal aorta. 
6 to 8 inches in length, about an inch and a half in 
breadth, and half an inch to an inch in thickness; usual 
weight about three ounces. |The head of the P. lies in 
the concavity of the duodenum. The secretion of this 
gland, or the pancreatic fluid, is conveyed from its va- 
rious parts by the pancreatic duct to the duodenum. 
This gland is found in all mammals,: birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, and osseous fishes, and in some cartilagi- 
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nous fishes. For the physical and chemical characters 
of the pancreatic fluid, and its uses in the animal econ- 
omy, see DIGESTION. 

The diseases of the pancreas are few, and do not 
signify their existence by very marked symptoms. The 
presence of undigested fat in the stools has been fre- 
quently observed in cases in which after death the pan- 
creas has been found diseased; and if Bernard’s views 
regarding the saponifying power of the pancreatic juice 
on fatty matters (see DIGESTION) be correct, the reason 
why the fat should appear in the evacuations in these 
cases is obvious. 'The most common form of disease is 
cancerous deposit in the head of the gland, which fre- 
quently induces jaundice by obstructing the common bil- 
iary duct near its opening. An accurate diagnosis of dis- 
ease of this organis extremely difficult, butis of compara- 
tively little importance, as it cannot lead to efficient 
treatment; all that can be done in these cases being to 
palliate the most distressing symptoms. 

The pancreas of ruminating animals is a favorite 
article of food under the name sweetbread: it is either 
boiled or fried. That of the calf is best esteemed, but 
that of the lamb is often substituted for it. Some med- 
ical authorities question whether the usual estimate of 
the calf’s sweetbread is warranted by its nutritive 
qualities. The thyroid and sublingual glands also are 
used as sweetbread. 


PANCSOVA, pón'/cho-vóh: active trading town in s. 
Hungary, inhabited by Servians and Germans; 70 m. 
s.s.w. of Temesvar, close to the mouth of the Temes in 
the Danube, here a mile wide. It is a military station; 
contains several churches, a high school, and à quaran- 
tine establishment. There are si]k-spinning, brandy- 
distilling, and active trade with Servia in cattle, pigs, 
and corn. Pop. (1880) 17,127. 





[Panda (Ailurus fulgens). 


PANDA, pitn'dà (Ailurus fulgens): quadruped of the 
family Urside (see BEAR), native of the Himalayas; the 
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only known species of its genus, having a very short 
muzzle, small, rounded ears, a moderately long tail, and 
semi-retractile claws: it is covered with long hair, and 
isabout the size of a large cat. It dwells chiefly in 
trees, preying much on birds, but it eats also small 
quadrupeds and large insects. It has a thick, fine, 
woolly covering, adapting it to a cold climate, concealed 
by long, soft, glistening, and richly colored hair, mostly 
chestnut-brown, which passes into black on the sides 
and legs, and into white on the head. The P. is said to 
excel all other animals in the brilliancy of its fur, 
which, however, has not yet acquired commercial value. 
The soles of the feet are thickly covered with woolly 
hair. The P. is called also Wah and Chit-wa, from its 
peculiar cry. 

PANDANUS, n. pán-dà'nüs [Mal. pandang, conspicu- 
ous]: genus of plants, whose species are remarkable for 
their aerial roots, with large cup-like spongioles; ord. 
Pandanacéc, or Screw Pine family. P. Veitch’it is a 
greenhouse plant, having light-green leaves, banded and 
striped with pure white. PANDANACE&, pün-da-nà'se-e, 
natural order of endogenous plants, constituting a re- 
markable feature in the scenery of many tropical coun- 
tries, but unknown in colder regions. They are trees 
or bushes, often sending down adventitious roots, some- 
times weak and decumbent, or climbing. There are two 
sections of the order—one (Pandanec) including the 
genera Pandanus, Freycinetia, etc., having long, simple, 
imbricated leaves, usually spiny on the back and margin, 
their base embracing the stem, their spiral arrangement 
often notably visible; the other (Cyclanthew) containing 
the genera  Cyclanthus, Nipa (q.v.), Carludovica, Phyte- 
lephas, etc., having pinnate or fan-shaped leaves, and in 
general appearance resembling palms, with whicb they 
have been often ranked. The two sections are very 
similar in flowers and fruit, in which they resemble the 
humbler Aracec and Typhacec. The flowers are mostly 
unisexual, naked, or with only a few scales, arranged 
onaspadix, and wholly covering it. 'The stamens are 
numerous; the ovaries usually clustered, one-celled, 
each crowned with a stigma: the fruit consists of fibrous, 
one-seeded drupes, collected or almost combined, or of 
berries with many seeds.— There are about 100 known 
Species. Some are valuable for the fibre of their 
leaves, some for their edible fruit, etc. See SCREW 
Pine: Kiekie: NiPA. The unexpanded leaves of 
Carludovica palmata furnish the material of which 
Panama hats are made. The tree which yields VEGET- 
ABLE Ivory (q.v.) is another of the palm-like section 
of this order. 

, PANDAR; correct but not usual spelling of PANDER 


(v.). 
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PAN'D'AVAS (descendants of Pán'd'u): in anc. 
Hindu myth., the five princes whose contest for regal 
supremacy with their cousins, the Kurus, sons of 
Dhr'itarásht'ra, forms the foundation of the narrative 
of the great epie poem the Mahábhárata (q.v.). "Their 
names are Yudhisht hira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and 
Sahadeva—the former three being sons of Pán'd'u 
(q.v.) by one of his wives, Pr'ithà ; and the latter two by 
his other wife, Màdri. But though Pán'd'u is thus the 
recognized father of these princes, the legend of the Ma- 
habharata presents him as their father merely by courtesy; 
for it relates that Yudhisht'hira was son of Dharma, god 
of justice; Bhima, of Vayu, god of wind; Arjuna, of In- 
dra, god of the firmament; and Nakula and Sahadeva, 
of the As’ wins, twin-sons of the sun. l 

PANDEAN, a. pán-dé'án: pertaining to Pan, god of 
shepherds. PANDEAN PIPES, musical wind instrument 
of pipes or reeds fastened side by side. 

PANDECT, n. pán' dékt [L. pandecte ; Gr. pandektes, 
a book that contains everything—from Gr. pan, all; 
dech'omai, I take or receive]: treatise containing the 
whole of any science. THE PANDECTS, plu., celebrated 
collection or digest of Roman laws made by order of 
the Roman emperor Justinian (q.v.); called also Diges- 
tum or Digest. It was an attempt to form a complete 
system of law from the authoritative commentaries of 
the jurists on the laws of Rome. The compilation of 
the Pandects was undertaken after that great collection 
of the laws themselves known as the Codex Justin- 
ianeus. It was intrusted to the celebrated Tribonianus, 
who had distinguished himself in the preparation of 
the Codex.  Tribonianus formed a commission of 17 . 
members, who were occupied A.D. 530-533 in examin- 
ing, selecting, compressing, and systematizing the au- 
thorities, eomprising more than 2,000 treatises, whose 
interpretation of the ancient laws of Rome was from 
that time to bear the authority of law. Ten years 
had been allowed for their work; but so diligent were 
they, that it was completed in less than one-third of 
the time; and an idea of its extent is given by the fact 
that it contains more than 9,000 separate extracts, 
selected according to subjects from the 2,000 treatises 
referred to above. 

The Pandects are divided into 50 Books; also into 7 
Parts, which correspond respectively with Books 1-4, 
5-11, 12-19, 20-27, 28-35, 36-44, 45-50. The division 
into Parts is seldom attended to in citations. Each 
Book is sub-divided into Titles, under which are ar- 
ranged the extracts from the 39 jurists, who are by 
some called the classical jurists, though other writers 
on Roman law confine that appellation to five of the 
number: Papinian, Paulus, Ulpian, Gaius (q.v.), and Mo- 
destinus. The extracts from these indeed constitute 
the bulk of the collection; those from Ulpian alone 
making one-third of the whole work, those from Paulus 
one-sixth, those from Papinian one-twelfth. Other 
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writers besides these 39 are cited indirectly, i.e., when 
cited by the jurists whose works form the basis of the 
collection. The principle on which the internal arrange- 
ment of the extracts from individual writers was made 
was long a subject of controversy, but seems now satis- 
factorily solved. The execution of the work, though 
not free from repetition (the same extracts occurring 
under different heads), and from occasienal inaptness of 
citation, and other inconsistencies, yet deserves the very 
highest commendation. In its relations to the history 
and literature of ancient Rome, it is invaluable; and 
taken with its necessary complement, the Codex, it may 
justly be regarded (having been the basis of all the 
medizval legislation) as of the utmost value to the study 
not only of Roman but of all European law. 

PANDEMIC, a. pán-dém'ik [Gr. pan, all; demos, the 
people]: incident to a whole people; epidemic. 

PANDEMONIUM, n. péin’dé-mo’ni-tim [Gr. pan, all; 
daimon, a demon]: a general temple for the evil spirits; 
‘the high capital of Satan and his peers; hell; a bear- 
garden of disorder. 


PANDER, or PANDAR, v. pün'dér [from Pandürus, who 
performs the part of a pander in the story of Troilus and 
Cressida]: to act as agent in gratifying the passions or 
appetites of others; to minister to the passions or preju- 
diees of others for selfish ends, as, he panders to the 
prejudices of the crowd: N. one who caters for the lusts 
of others; a pimp; a procurer. PAN’DERING, imp. PAN 
DERED, pp. -dérd. PAN’DERLY, a. -li, in OE., acting like 
pimps. 

PANDICULATED, a. pán-dík'u-la'téd [L. pandic'ula- 
tus, stretched out; pandic’ulari, to stretch one's self]: 
stretched out; yawning. PANDIC'ULA'TION, n. -la’shiin, 
the restlessness and stretching that accompanies the 
ague; yawning. 

PANDIT, n. pén‘dit, or PUNDIT, n. pün'dít [Hind. 
pandit; Skr. pandita, a learned man]: a learned Brahmin. 

PANDORA, n. pdn-do’rd [L. and Gr. Pandéra—from 
Gr. pan, all; doron, a gift]: according to the ancient 
Grecian myth, was the first woman on the earth. When 
Prometheus had stolen fire from Jupiter, Zeus instigated 
Heph:estus to make woman out of earth, to bring vexa- 
tion upon man by her graces. All the gods and god- 
desses bestowed gifts requisite to endow her for this 
purpose—beauty, boldness, cunning, etc.; and Zeus sent 
her to Epimetheus, brother of Prometheus, who forgot 
his brother's warning against receiving any gift from 
Zeus. PANDORA’S BOX, according to a later form of the 
myth, was a vessel or box possessed by Pandora, filled 
with winged blessings, which mankind would have con- 
tinued to enjoy if curiosity had not prompted her to 
open it, when all the blessings flew out and disappeared, 
except Hope, which was detained when in terror the 
cover was hastily replaced. 








PANDORE—PANE. 


PANDORE, n. pétn’dér [Gr. pandou’ra; F. mandore]: a 
musical instrument of the lute kind; commonly spelled 
bandore. 

PANDORES, n. plu. pén’dérz, or PANDORE OYSTERS 
[Scot. pan-doors, large oysters caught near the doors of 
the salt-pans at Prestonpans, on the Firth of Forth]: 
variety of oysters highly esteemed. 
` PANDOURS, n. plu. pédn-dérz’: obsolete name for the 
Hungarian light infantry. The P. originally were a 
people of Servian origin who lived scattered among the 
mountains of Hungary, near the village of Pandour, in 
the county of Sohl; and their name was applied to that 
portion of the light-armed infantry in the Austrian serv- 
ice raised in the Slavonian districts on the Turkish 
frontier. The P. fought originally under the orders of 
their own proper chief, called Harün-Basha; and they 
rendered essential service to the Austrians during the 
Spanish War of Succession, and afterward in the Seven 
Years’ War. They fought after the fashion of the ‘free 
lances,’ and were a terror to the enemy by their inces- 
sant annoyance. Their appearance was exceedingly 
picturesque, being somewhat oriental; and their arms 
consisted of a musket, pistols, a Hungarian sabre, and 
two Turkish poniards. Their habits of brigandage and 
cruelty rendered them, however, as much a terror to the 
people whom they defended as to the enemy. Since 
1750 they have been gradually put under stricter dis- 
cipline, and are now incorporated with the Austrian 
frontier regiments. 

PANDOWDY, n. pin-dow'd! [etym. doubtful]: pudding 
made of bread and apples baked together. 

PÁN'T'U (literally, ‘white’):.in anc. Hindu myth., 
father of the Pán'd'avas (q.v.), and brother of Dhr‘ita- 
rásht'ra. Although the elder of the two princes, he was 
rendered by his ‘ pallor'—implying, perhaps, a kind of 
disease—incapable of succession, and therefore obliged 
to relinquish his claim to his brother. He retired to 
the Himalaya Mountains, where his sons were born, and 
where he died. His renunciation of the throne became 
thus the cause of contest between the Pán'd'avas, his 
sons, and the Kurus, or the sons of Dhr'itarásht'ra, 

PANDURIFORM, a. pdn-dw’ri-fawrm, or PANDURATE, 
a. pán'dü-rat [Gr. pandoura, a musical instrument with 
three strings; L. forma, a shape]: in bot., applied to the 
leaves of plants shaped like a fiddle. 

PANE, n. pan [F. pan, a pane, the flap of a coat: Port.» 
pano, a piece of cloth: L. pannus, a cloth, a rug]: a 
square of glass for à window; a piece of anything, as 
cloth, in variegated work. PANED, a. pdnd, composed 
of small squares. PANE’LESS, a. without panes. 


PANEGYRIC—PANEL. 


PANEGYRIC, n. pédn’é-jir'tk [L. panegyr’icus; Gr. 
panégur’tkos, of or belonging to a public assembly—from 
Gr. pan, all; aguris, agora, a gathering, a crowd: F. 
panégyrique]: an oration or discourse in praise of some 
person; praise; eulogy; encomium. PAN'EGYR'IC, a., Or 
PAN'/EGYR'ICAL, a. -%-kdl, containing praise or eulogy. - 
PAN'EGYR'ICALLY, ad. -/í. PANEGYRIZE, V. pán' é-jír-iz, 
to praise highly; to write or pronounce a eulogy on. 
PAN/EGYRYZING,imp. PAN’EGYRIZED’, pp.-?zd. PAN- 
EGYR'IST, n. -jir’ist, oue who bestows praise; a eulogist. 

PANEL (formerly, PANNEL), n. pán'él [OF. panel; F. 
panneau, a panel or little pan of wainscot, or of a saddle + 
—from mid. L. panellus—from L. pannus, a cloth: a dim. 
of Eng. pane]: literally, a square piece of wood, cloth, 
or parchment—thus a saddle-cloth, or a pad used as a 
saddle; piece of thinner boarding inserted into a strong 
frame, as in à door; space or compartment of a wall, 
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wainscot, ceiling, woodwork, etc., inclosed by beams, 
moldings, framing, etc.; generally sunk under the plane 
of the surrounding stiles. Panels are sometimes highly 
ornamented with tracery, shields, etc. In late Gothic 
architecture, the P. is very often carved into the *linen 
pattern.’ Panelling is an ornament frequent in Eliza- 
bethan architecture: the ceilings and walls are covered 
with it, and every piece of furniture is cut into panels 
of every variety of form. Panels are said to be ‘ fielded’ 
when the centre of the panel is raised with moldings, 
ete. —The term P. is applied also in milit. to a carriage 
for transportation of a mortar and its bed. 

PAN'/EL (properly, the slip or * pane’ of parchment on 
which the names of jurors are written), in law, the body 
of persons summoned to sit on à jury, or the set of 
jurors as selected for trial of a cause, civil or criminal. 
In Scotch criminal law, the prisoner is usually called the 
panel. PANEL, v. to form or furnish with panels. PAN'- 
ELLING, or PAN'ELING, imp. PAN'ELLED, or PAN’ELED, 
pp. -¢ld. IMPANELLING (or IMPANELING) A JURY, en- | 
tering their names in a panel or schedule of parchment. 


PANG—PANGOLIN. 


PANG, n. píng [prov. F. poigne, a grip, the strength 
exerted by the wrist—from L. pugnum, the fist: OF. 
poinct, a stitch or sharp pain in the side]: a paroxysm of 
extreme pain or anguish, either physical or mental; 
agony; great distress or suffering: V.in OE., to torment 
.eruelly. PANG’ING, imp. PANGED, pp. pdngd.—Syn. 
of ‘pang’: pain; anguish; agony; suffering; distress; 
throe. 

PAN'GE, LIN'GUA [L. ‘Proclaim, O Tongue Ps one 
of the most remarkable of the hymns of the Roman 
Breviary, and like its kindred hymn, Lauda Sion, à 
most characteristic example as well of the medizval 
Latin versification as of that union of theology. with 
asceticism which a large class of these hymns present. 
The P. L. is a hymn in honor of the Eucharist, and be- 
longs to the service of the Festival of Corpus Christi. 
It is from the pen of the great ‘ angelic doctor,’ Thomas 
Aquinas (q.v.), and consists of six strophes or verses in 
alternate rhyme. Besides its place in the office of the 
Breviary, this hymn forms part of the service called 
Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament, and is sung on 
all occasions of the exposition, procession, and other 
pubiic acts of eucharistic worship. 

PANGENESIS, n. pédin-jén’é-sis [Gr. pan, all; genésis, 
origin, source—from gen’nad, I beget, I produce]: theory 
which teaches that every atom or cell or gemmule of 
the body resides in the blood, and reproduces itself, and 
that the framework of the body itself is little else than a 
case inclosing such elements, and formed by their devel- 
opment. PANGENETIC, a. pán/jé-nél'ik, pertaining to 
pangenesis. 

PANGOLIN, n. pin'go-lín [Mal. panggiling]: the scaly 
ant-eater. P.is a name sometimes extended to all the 
species of Manis (q.v.), but originally belonging to M. 
pentadactyla, called also SHORT-TAILED MANIS, and in 
some parts of India BAJJERKEIT; this species being a 
native of most parts of the E. Indies, and P., its Malayan 
name, from a word which signifies to roll up; the animal 





Pangolin (Manis pentadactyla). 
having the habit of rolling itself up, on apprehension of 
danger, into a compact ball, the head in the centre, and 
its muscular mail-covered tail enfolding all, The food 
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2 AN-HELLENIC—PANIC. 


of the P. consists chiefly of ants, and, like the rest of the 
genus, it is entirely destitute of teeth, and has a round, 
extensile tongue. Its claws are long and strong; it 
doubles them up like the American ant-eaters when it 
walks. It resides in burrows, which it excavates to the 
depth of seven or eight ft. in the ground. It is capable 
of climbing trees, and the tail is prehensile. The whole 
length of the animal, including the tail, is almost five 
ft., the tail not quite half the length of the body. Itis 
a gentle animal, easily tamed, and affectionate. 

PAN-HELLENIG, a. pdn'-hél-lén'ík [Gr. pan, all; Hel- 
lénes, the Greeks]: pertaining to all Greece. PAN-HEL’- 
LENISM, n. -%zm, scheme for forming all the Greeks into 
one political and united body. PAN-HEL’LENIST, n. -ist, 
one in favor of Pan-Hellenism. 

PANIC, n. pdn'ik [L. pantcum, Italian panic-grass: It. 
panico; F. panic]: kind of millet, called also PANIc- 
GRASS; millet is Panicum miltactum, ord: Graminàcéc : 
see MILLET. 

PANIC, n. pdn’tk [Gr. panikos, influenced by the god 
Pan—Pan is said to have assisted the Athenians at Mar- 
athon by inspiring the enemy with a causeless fear (see 
PAN); It. panico; F. panique, panic or fear]: sudden 
fright, particularly without cause; terror inspired by 
a trifling cause; a sudden alarm; a monetary crisis: 
ADJ. extreme or sudden, but groundless. PANIC- 
STRUCK, à. inspired with terror without cause or on 
slight cause.—Panic is a condition in which fear, 
whether from an adequate or inadequate cause ob- 
tains mastery over every other consideration and mo- 
tive, and urges to dastard extravagance, or hurries into 
danger or death. An inexplicable sound causes a rush 
from a crowded publie building, a vague report in the 
money market or a business mart causes a run on à 
bank: acts that precipitate the very events that are 
dreaded. This emotion either differs from natural ap- 
prehension, or presents so intense and uncontrollable 
a form of the feeling that it is instantly propagable from 
one person to another, and involves alike the educated 
and ignorant—those who act from judgment as well 
as those who act from impulse. There are, besides 
this feature, several grounds for believing that such 
manifestations of involuntary terror are of morbid ori- 
gin, and should be regarded as moral epidemics. They 
have generally arisen during, or have followed, seasons 
of scarcity and physical want and disease, the ravages 
of war, or periods of great religious fervor and supersti- 
tion; or, on the other hand, they have supervened as the 
reaction from excessive over-confidence. The dancing 
mania, the retreat of the French army from Moscow, 
and recent and familiar commercial panies afford illus- 
trations of certain of these relations. The most notable 
instance of universal panic, and aptly indicating an alli- 
ance of panic with mania, is the dread of the approach- 
ing end of the world which pervaded all minds and al- 
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most broke up human society in the 10th c. Theempire 
of Charlemagne had fallen to pieces; public misfortune 
and civil discord merged into misery and famine so ex- 
treme that cannibalism prevailed even in Paris; super- 
stitious and vague predictions became formalized into a 
prophecy of the end of all things and universal doom 
in the year 1,000. This expectation suspended even 
vengeance and war. The ‘truce of God’ was proclaimed. 
Enormous riches Were placed upon the altars. Worship 
and praise never ceased. The fields were left unculti- 
vated; serfs were set free; four kings and thousands of 
nobles retired to the cloister; and all men, according to 
their various tendencies, prepared to die.—It is worthy 
of note that during all pestilences there have arisen epi- 
demic terrors, not so much of the devastations of dis 
ease, as of plots and poisonings by the rich against the 
poor. Even where these epidemic terrors are legiti- 
mately traceable to local and physical causes, as in 
the case of the singular affection timoria, in the marshy 
and unhealthful districts in Sardinia, the tremor and 
trepidation, and other phenomena, are ascribed to the 
magical influence of enemies, 

A modern form of P. is the alarm that spreads through 
stock-markets and exchanges in periods of financial crisis, 
The crisis of the late autumn of 1890, in London, was 
brought on by overspeculation in the Argentine stocks: 
every successive fall of bankers or hrokers tended to 
produce P., and to reduce values unduly, Crises in the 
financial world, accompanied by ‘panics,’ occurred in 
1763,83,98,97, 1825,37,47,57,64. The greatest financial 
panics of the United States occurred 1857 and 1873 
(known as ‘ Black Friday’). For the origin of the word, 
see PAN. 

PANICLE, n. pün'i-kl [L. panic'ula, a tuft on plants: 
It. panicule]: in botany, a mode of Inflorescence (q.v.) 
in which the floral axis is not only divided, but also sub- 
divided more or less frequently. Itisin form a tuft or 
bunch of flowers or seeds, either dense or close as 
in Indian corn, or spreading and scattered as in oats; 
or in other forms: the down on reeds is a P. The 
P. may thus be regarded as a Raceme (q.v.) of which 
the branches (or flower-stalks) are branched. The P. is 
a very common kind of inflorescence. Most of the 
grasses exhibit it, and. many other plants, both endoge- | 
nous and exogenous. The common lilac affords a good 
example. The P., variously modified as to form, and 
arrangement and relative lengths of its branches and 
‘branchlets, becomes a Cyme (q.v.), Thyrsus (q.v.), etc. 
PANICLED, a. pén'i-kld, furnished with panicles. PANIC- 
ULATE, a pü-nik'ü-lat, or PANIC'ULATED, a. having 
‘branches variously subdivided; having the flowers in 
panicles, = PANICULATELY BRANCHED, loosely branched, 


PANIFICATION—PANINI. 


PANIFICATION, n. pia'i-fi-ka'shün [L. panis, bread; 
facio, I make]: the changes by which the dough is con- 
verted into bread. PANIVOROUS, a. pd-niv’d-riis [L. voro, 
I devóur]: eating bread; subsisting on bread. 

PANINI, pá-nénà or pá'/ni-ni: greatest known gram- 
marian of anc. India, whose work on the Sanskrit lan- 
guage has to the present day remained the standard of 
Sanskrit grammar. It is, so far as is known, the oldest 
grammar of the human race. Its merits are so great 
that P. was ranked among the R'ishis (q.v.), or inspired 
seers, and at a later period of Sanskrit literature was 
supposed to have received the fundamental rules of his 
work from the god S'iva himself. Of the personal history 
of P., nothing positive is known, except that he was a 
native of the village S'alátura, n.w. of Attock, on the In- 
dus—whence he is also surnamed S'áláturiya—and that 
his mother was called Dákshi, wherefore, on his moth- 
er's side, he must have been a descendant of the cele- 
brated family of Daksha. The account in the tale-book 
Kathásaritsàg ara, (12th c.) is absurd and worthless. Ac- 
cording to the views expressed by Goldstücker (Pán'int: 
His Place in Sanskrit Literature, London 18061), itis prob- 
able that P. lived before Sá'kyamuni, founder of the 
Buddhist religion (d. about B. c. 543).—The grammar of 
P. consists of eight Adhyáyas, or books, each book com- 
prising four Pádas, orf chapters, and each chapter a 
number of Sütras (q.v.), or aphoristical rules: in all, the 
rules number 3,996; but three or four did not belong to 
the work of Pán'ini. The arrangement of these rules 
differs completely from what a European would expect 
in a grammatical work, for it is based on the principle 
of tracing linguistic phenomena, and not concerned in 
the classification of the linguistic material, according to 
the so-called parts of speech. The rules of conjugation, 
declension, etc., are therefore not found in the same 
chapter or in the same order as in European grammars. 
In general, P.’s work may therefore be called a natural 
history of the Sanskrit language, giving description of 
facts, instead of making such a description subservient 
to linguistic theories. This makes it peculiarly instruc- 
tive to the European student, as it accustoms his mind 
to survey language from an unusual point, and induces 
him to question the soundness of niany linguistic theo- 
ries now deemed axiomatic. As the method of P. re- 
quires the combining of many rules scattered through 
the work, and many inferences from these rules, it ex- 
ercises on the mind an effect analogous to the peculiar 
advantage of the study of mathematics. The rules of 
P. were criticised and completed by Kátyáyana (q.v.), 
who probably was the teacher of Patanjali; and he in 
turn was criticised by Patanjali (q.v.), who sides fre- 
quently with Pân'ini. These three authors are the 
canonical triad of the grammarians of India; and their 
works are, in truth, remarkable for literary merit above 
new ty all grammatical productions of other nations. 
Th. best existing commentary on the rules of P, is the 
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Kás'iküvr'itti, by Vámana Jayáditya. Later, attempts 
were made to arrange the rules of P. in a manper ap- 
proaching the European; the chief work of this category 
is the Siddhdnta-Kaumudi, by Bhat't'oji-dikshite. P. 
mentions, in his Sütras, several giammarians who pre- 
ceded him—among others, S'ákatáyana; and as MSS. of 
a grammar ascribed to a grammarian of this name 
xre in the library of the India office in London and 
in the library of the board of examiners at Madras, 
some have recently attempted to prove this grammar 
the one referred to by P., therefore older than his 
work. But the proof of this hypothesis is ludicrously 
weak; and the evidence for the comparatively recent 
date of this work is incontrovertible. The Pitras of P., 
with a modern commentary by two native pandits, and 
with extracts from the Várttikas of Kátyáyana and the 
-Mahábháshya of Pantanjali, were edited at Calcutta 1809. 
This ed., with the modern commentary, but with garbled- 
extracts from the extracts mentioned, was reprinted at 
Bonn 1839-40 by Dr. O. Boehtlingk, with some indexes. 
—For the literature connected with P., see Colebrooke's 
preface to his Grammar. of the Sanskrit Language (Cale. 
1805), and Goldstücker's Pémn'ini, etc., mentioned above. 
PANIPUT, pin-i-püt' or pá-ne-püt' : chief town of the 
dist. Kurnál, division of Delhi, Punjab, India; 54 m. (by 
road, 78 m.) n. by w. from Delhi; in a fertile tract, whose 
resources are largely developed by artificial irrigation. 
Pop. (1868) 25,276. Being a station on the great military 
road between Afghanistan and the Punjab, and to some 
extent an outpost of Delhi, it has been the scene of 
strife between the inhabitants of India and invaders. 
The first great battle of P. was in 1526, and gained by 
Mirza Baber, ex-ruler of Ferghana, at the head of 12,000 
Mongols, over Ibrahim, emperor of Delhi, whose unwar- 
like array numbered 100,000 men, with 1,000 elephants. 
This victory seated Baber on the throne of Hindustan 
as the first of the ‘Great Mogul’ dynasty. The second 
great battle was in 1556, by the Mongols under Akbar; 
grandson of Baber and third of the Mogul emperors, 
against Hemu, an Indian prince who had usurped the 
throne of Delhi. Hemu’s army was defeated with great 
slaughter, and he was slain. The third battle was 1761, 
Jan. 14, between Ahmed Abdalli, ruler of Afghanistan, 
and the till then invincible Mahrattas. 'The Játs, who 
had been forced to join the Mahrattas, deserted to the 
Afghans at a time when victory seemed to be declaring 
for the former; and this act of treachery, with the loss 
of their leaders, threw the Mahrattas into confusion, 
and in spite of their resolute valor they suffered total 
defeat. "They left 50,000 slain on the field of battle, in- 
cluding all their leaders except Holkar, and 30,000 more 
were killed in the pursuit, which continued four days. 
The Mahrattas never recovered from this crushing blow. 
At Kurnaul, a town n. of P., Nadir Shah of Persia, 1739, 
won the the famous battle over the Mogul emperor, 
which placed n,w. India at his feet. ; 


PANISLAMISM—PANIZZI. 


PANISLAMISM, n. pán-iz'lam-izm [prefix pan-; Islam- 
ism]: theory and scheme of a union or confederacy of all 
Mohammedan nations, to enable them to resume their 
efforts for the conquest of the world. 

PANIZZI, pá-nit'se or -nét’sé, Sir ANTONIO: 1797, Sep. 
16—1879, Apr. 8;* b. Brescello, in the ci-devant duchy of 
Modena: principallibrarian of the Brit. Museum 1856- 
66. For his education he was sent first to the public 
school of Reggio; afterward to the Univ. of Padua, where 
1818, he took the degree doctor of laws, with a view to 
practicing at the bar. When, 1821, the popular revolu- 
tion broke out in Piedmont, the young advocate became 
one of its leaders. The attempt failed; and P. was ar- 
rested at Cremona, but escaped, took refuge in Lugano, 
and thence found his way to Geneva. Meanwhile, dur- 
ing his absence, he was tried at home per contumaciam, 
as it is called, and sentenced to death, with confiscation 
of property. The governments of Austria and Sardinia 
demanded from the Swiss Confederation the expulsion 
of all concerned in the recent outbreak, and P. was com- 
pelled to leave Geneva. Forbidden to pass through 
France, he reached England by way of Germany and the 
Netherlands, and after about a month in London, went 
to Liverpool with an introduction from Ugo Foscolo to 
Roscoe the historian, who received him with utmost hos- 
pitality, and introduced him into the best circles. At Liv- 
erpool P. taught Italian, and continued in that town until 
1828, when he came to London again, and was chosen 
prof. of Italian in the Univ. of London, then recently 
opened for students. In 1831, through the instrumen- 
tality of Lord Brougham, he was appointed one of the 
assistant librarians of the Brit. Museum; and on the re- 
tirement of the Rev. Mr. Baber, 1837, keeper of the 
printed books, P. was appointed his successor. In the 
previous year there had been a parliamentary committee 
on the state of the British Museum, before which P. gave 
valuable evidence, also urging measures for improve- 
ment and augmentation of the library, which on be- 
coming keeper, he was in a still better position to advo- 
cate. In 1838 hesuperintended the removal of the printed 
books from the old suite of rooms in Montague House to 
the new library; and in the same year, with some of his 
assistants, he drew up the well-known 91 rules for the 
formation of a new catalogue of thelibrary. These rules 
were approved by the trustees, and the first vol. (com- 
prising letter A) was printed and published 1841. No 
other vol. followed until the publication was resumed 
1881; and P., before a royal commission of inquiry into 
the Museum 1847, justified the suspension of the print- 
ing until the whole catalogue should be finished; yet it 
is considered that a chief cause of the hindrance wasim- 
proper interference by various officials with. P.’s plans. 
In 1845 P. drew up an elaborate report of the deficien- 
cies in the library, in consequence of which the trustees 
applied to the lords of the treasury for ‘an annual 


PANJIM—PANNIER." 
grant of £10,000 for some: years to come, for the pur- 


chase of books of all descriptions.’ This grant having 
been obtained, the library rapidly increased in numbers, 
to such a degree that 1849 the books amounted to 435,- 
000, as compared with 235,000, the ascertained number 
in 1838. The number of vols. is now estimated at con- 
siderably more than 1,300,000, prob. about 1,500,000. See 
British Museum. On the resignation of Sir H. Ellis, 
1856, P. was appointed principal librarian. In a literary 
capacity, P. is known by his editions of Boiardo’s Or- 
lando Innamorato, and Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso (1830- 
34), the minor poems of Boiardo (1835), and reprints of 
the first four editions of the Dirina Commedia (1858). 
His pamphlet, Chi era Francesco da Bologna, proved the 
identity of the typefounder employed by Aldus, also in- 
ventor of the well-known Aldine or Italic type, with the 
painter Francesco Francia. P. wrote occasional arti- 
cles for the reviews. He retired on a pension 1866, 
and received the order K.C.B. 1869. He had the 
friendship of many eminent men.—See L. Fagan's Life 
of Sir A. P. (2 vols. 1880). 

PANJIM': see Goa. 

PANNADE, n. pán-nàd' [OF. pannade, the prancing 
of a horse]: a curvet or particular way of leaping of a 
horse. 

PANNAGE, n. pdn’naj [mid. L. pannagtim, the right 
of feeding swine in a landlord's woods—from L. pastum, 
to feed: OF. pasnage, the money received by the lord for 
such feeding]: the food, as acorns, beech-nuts, ete., which 
swine pick up in the woods; the duty paid to the lord 
for such permission. 

PANNAH, pdn’nd, or PUNNAH, piün'nà: decayed 
town of India, district of Bundeleund, on the n.e. slope 
of a plateau, 115 m. s.w. of Allahabad. It was formerly 
a large, thriving, and well-builttown; but whole streets 
are now desolate or tenanted only by monkeys, which, 
posted on the roof or at the windows, view the town's- 
people without fear. The palace of the rajah is a beau- 
tiful building, surmounted by elegant kiosks, but is in 
many places ruinous. The source of the former pros- 
perity of P. was its rich diamond mines. Owing to the 
diminished value of the gem, however, and the inereased 
tax on the produce of the mines, this industry has greatly 
declined. The diamonds are generally tinted with color; 
very few being of first water, or completely colorless. 
This town is the chief place of the territory of P., which 
is bounded n. by the Brit. dist. of Banda, and s. by the 
Brit. dist. of Nerbudda. See BUNDELCUND. 

PANNEL: same as PANEL, which see. 

PANNICLE: same as PANICLE, which see. 

PANNIER, n. pün'ni-ér [F. panier, a basket—from mid. 
L. panartim, bread-basket—from L. panis, bread: Milan. 
panera; It. paniere, a bread-basket]: a wicker-basket; a 
basket slung across a horse or donkey for carrying light 
articles. 


PANNIKEL—PANNONIA, 


" PANNIKEL, n. péin’ni-kél [dim. of pan, the skull, as 
in brain-pan]: in OE., the skull. 

PANNIKIN, n. pín'ni-kín [dim. of pan]: a small tin 
cup or mug; a sauce-pan for pap. 

PANNONIA, pánno'ní-à: province of the anc. Roman 
empire, bounded n. and e. by the Danube, w. by the 
mountains of Noricum, and on the s. reaching a little 
way beyond the Save; and thus including part of modern 
Hungary, Slavonia, parts of Bosnia, of Croatia, and of 
Carniola, Styria, and Lower Austria. It received its 
name from the Pannonians, a race of doubtful origin, 
who at first dwelt in the country between the Dalmatian 
Mountains and the Save, in modern Bosnia, and aftei- 
ward more to the s.e. in Moesia. The Roman arms were 
first turned against them and their neighbors, the Iapy- 
des, by Augustus B.C. 35; and after the conquest of 
Segestica or Siscia (Siszek) he subdued them. Aninsur- 
rection took place B.c. 12, which Tiberius crushed after 
a long struggle; and a more formidable one of the Dal- 
matians and Pannonians together, A.D. 6, which was 
suppressed by Tiberius and Germanicus, but not till after 
2 years: 15 legions had to be assembled against the Pan- 
nonians, who mustered 200,000 warriors. Hereupon the 
Pannenians settled inthe more northern countries, which 
received their name, and of which the former inhabit- 
ants, the Celtic Boii, had been in great part destroyed 
in Cesar’s time. The country was now formed into a 
Roman province, which was secured against the inroads 
of the Marcomanni and Quadi by the Danube, and cn its 
other frontiers had a line of fortresses. Military roads 
were constructed by the conquerors, who also planted in 
the country many colonies and municipia, and thus gave 
it a rough coating of civilization. Great numbers of the 
Pannonian youth were drafted into the Roman legions, 
and proved, when disciplined, among the bravest and 
most effective soldiers in the imperial army. P. was 
subsequently divided into Upper (or W.) and Lower (or 
E.) P., and under Galerius and Constantine underwent 
other changes. Upper P. was the scene of the Marco- 
mannic war in the 2d c. Inthe 5th c. the country was 
transferred from the W. tothe E. Empire, and afterward 
given up to the Huns. After Attila’s death, 453, the 
Ostrogoths obtained possession of it. The Longobards 
under Alboin made themselves masters of it 527, and 
relinquished it to the Avari upon commencing their expe- 
dition to Italy. Slavonian tribes also settled in the south. 
Charlemagne brought it under his sceptre. In the 
reigns of his successors, the Slavonians spread north- 
ward, and the country became a part of the great Mora- 
vian kingdom, till the Magyars or Hungarians took it 
in the end of the9the. In the time ofthe Romans, Siscia 
(Siszek), Vindobona (Vienna), Carnuntum (near Haim- 
burg), and Arrabo (Raab) were among its principal towns. 


PANOPHOBIA—PANORMUS. 


PANOPHOBIA, n. pdn’0-fo’bi-d [Gr. pantkos, panic; 
phobos, fear]: a kind of melancholy marked by con- 
stantly recurring groundless fear—a species of hypo- 
chondriasis. 

PANOPLY, n. pédn’d-pli [Gr. panoplíd, full armor— 
from pan, all; hopla, armor]: complete armor; armament. 
PAN’OPLIED, a. -plíd, completely armed. 

PANOPTICON, n. pán-óp'ti-kón [Gr. pan, all; optikos, 
belonging to the sight—from opsomai, I shall see]: a 
name by which Jeremy Bentham designates his plan of 
a model prison; a species of polytechnic institution. 

PANORAMA, n. pán'o-rá'md [Gr. pan, all; hora’ma. 
a sight or view]: properly, a pictorial representation of 
a whole surrounding landscape as seen from one point; 
but applied to any large painting placed on the inner 
surface of a cylindrical wall, representing extensive 
Scenes and groups of objects, and exhibited part at a 
time, by being unrolled continuously before the specta- 
tor. PANORAMIC, à. păn’'õ-rmik, pertaining to or resem- 
bling a panorama.— The Panorama was invented by Mr. 
Barker, an ingenious artist of Edinburgh. After invent- 
ing a new kind of perspective for the horizontal lines, 
he produced a P. of Edinburgh, exhibited 1788. The 
first step in the construction of a panorama is to obtain 
sketches of the entire region to be represented; each 
sketch is a representation of a portion of the landscape 
in the form of a sector of a circle, with the sketcher's 
position as a centre, and the horizon for circumference. 
'The canvas to which the sketches are to be transferred 
is hung round the sides of a circular room, and forms 
the surface of a cylinder, on the inside of which the pan- 
orama is painted. "The stage from which the picture is 
. viewed is placed in the centre of the room, about 30 ft. on 
every side from the picture; the picture itself is fastened 
above to a strong circular hoop, and, hanging down, has 
its lower edge fastened to a similar hoop, which is heav- 
ily weighted to keep the picture steady. "The light is 
admitted by an aperture in the roof, which is concealed 
by an awning from the spectators on the stage. Not- 
withstanding important defects in the P., one of which 
is that the light more strongly illumines the upper than 
the lower parts of the picture—thus throwing the fore- 
ground comparatively into shade—many cases are on 
record of spectators being for the time completely under 
mental illusion. The most popular P. ever executed was 
that of the Battle of Waterloo, the exhibition of which 
in England brought in £10,000. 


PANOR' MUS: see PALERMO, 


PANPIPE—PANSY. 


P NPIPE,n. pdn’pip [Eng. pan and pipe]: earliest 
forn: of a compound wind instrument, undoubtedly the 
precursor of the organ. It was the suringz of the Greeks, 
fistula of the Romans, and probably the ugab of the Hc- 
brews. It was formed of seven, eight, or nine short hol- 
low reeds, fixed together by wax, and cut in graduated 
lengths so as to produce a musical scale. The lower 
ends of the reeds were closed, and the upper open and on 
a level, so that the mouth could easily pass from one 
pipe to another; called also Pan's pipes, Pandean pipes, 
and mouth-organ. 

PANSLAVISM, pán-slàv^izm or -slüv'izm: system, 
and recent movement toward accomplishing it, for 
the amalgamation of all races of Slavonic descent into 
one body, having one language, one literature, and 
one social polity. The movement is credited generally 
to Russianinfluence. The writings of Adam Gurowski 
and Kollar, and the anonymous pamphlet which ap- 
peared at Leipzig 1837, Die Europwische Pentarchie 
have had widespread influence in this direction among 
all the Slavonic people of the German states; and 
though the other nations of Europe have hitherto had 
no reason to anticipate any practical results from a move- 
ment toward Panslavism, the Slavonians of the Austrian 
empire have always taken occasion to show that they 
regarded themselves as standing apart from German 
interests in times of public disturbance. Thus, in 1848, 
instead of taking part with their fellow-citizens in the 
election of representatives to the German parliament at 
Frankfurt, the leading promoters of Panslavism sum- 
moned a Slavonic congress at Prague, which was attend- 
ed by Slavonians from Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, 
and by Slavonic Poles, Croats, Servians, and Dalmatians, 
who appeared in their national costumes. The imprac- 
ticability of the grand schemes promulgated in the man- 
ifestoes of the conclave, had been sufficiently shown ere 
the congress was interrupted by a democratic rebellion, 
which was suppressed with much bloodshed. Since 1860, 
when questions of nationality began to come more into 
the foreground, P. has exercised some direct influence 
on Austrian affairs: both northern and southern Slavs 
tending toward united action in opposition to the cen- 
tralistic and dualistic aims of Germans ana Magyars 
respectively. In 1867 a great Slavonic congress was held 
at Moscow without result. Panslavistic tende. cies con- 
tributed to the great changes 1877-8 in the Balkan pen- 
insula. 

PANSTEREORAMA, n. píifn-ste'ré-o-rá^md [Gr.. pan, 
all; steréós, solid or hard; hora’ma, a sight or view]: a 
model of a town or country, showing all its parts or phy- 
sical features in relief. 

PANSY, n. pén’zt [F. pensée, thought—from penser, to 
think: L. penso, I weigh carefully]: a well-known plant 
highly esteemed for the beauty of its flowers; heart s- 
ease; the Vola tricólor, ord, Viólacéw: see VIOLET, 


PANT—PANTHAYS. 


PANT, v. pint [F. pantelant, gasping: OF. pantiser, to 
breathe often: prov. Eng. pank, to pant: prov. Sw. pank, 
exhausted: comp. L. palpítàré, to move frequently and 
quickly: an imitative word]: to breathe rapidly and vio- 
lently, as from terror, after great exertion, or in anxious 
-desire or suspense; to palpitate; to desire ardently. 
PANT, or PANTING, n. palpitation; rapid breathing. 
PANTING, imp. PANT’ED, pp. PANT INGLY, ad. -lí, 
PANT'ER, n. -ér, one who pants. : PANT'ESS, n. -és, diffi- 
eulty of breathing in a hawk. 

PANT ANUS, pin-te'nüs: Christian teacher: period of 
active service from before A.D. 180 to about 202, Of his 
early life nothing is known; even his nationality is in 
dispute. For a time he was a stoic; but afterward em- 
braced Christianity, and founded the famous catechetical 
school at Alexandria. His most distinguished pupil, 
who was also his successor in the school, was Clement 
(Clemens Alexandrinus) He engaged in missionary 
labors, and wrote several Scripture commentaries, nearly 
all of which have disappeared. 

PANTAGRAPH, păn'tă-grăf: see PANTOGRAPH. 

PANTALOON, n. pédn’ti-lén’ [F. pantalon—from It. 
pantalone, a masked character in the Italian comedy who 
wore breeches and stockings all of one piece]: a buffoon 
in pantomimes. PAN'/rALOONS'! n. plu. -iónz', long in. 
side trousers extending to the heels; trousers. PANTA. 
LETS, n. plu. pán'tá-léts, loose drawers worn by women 
and children. Note.—The It. pantalone of the comedy 
is à covetous and amorous old dotard, and is made the 
butt of the piece. It. Pantaleone, the patron saint of 
Venice, is also a common baptismal name. It is also 
given as from the Gr. pantaléon = all lion. Hence a gar. 
ment so called because worn by the Venetians. 


PANTAMORPHIOC, a. pin'td-mór/fík [Gr. panta, all; 
morphé, shape]: taking all forms. 

PANTECHNICON, n. pétn-ték’nt-kin [Gz. panta, all; 
technikos, pertaining to art—from techné, art]: a place of 
sale or storage for every species of workmanship. 

PANTELLARIA, pán-tél-là-re'à: volcanic island in the 
Mediterranean, 60 m. s.w. of the Sicilian coast; 386 m. in 
circumference. The chief products are wine, oil, cotton, 
and fruit. 

PANTHAYS: Mohammedan eommunity occupying 
the province of Yun-nan in s.w. of China, who as- 
serted their independence 1855. In 1859 they captured 
Talifoo, the second city of the province, and 1858, the 
capital. Their leader Wen-soai (King Suleiman) estab- 
lished his authority over about 4,000,000 of people, of 
whom not more than a tenth were Mohammedans, In 
1860 the Chinese govt. recognized the independence of 
the P., and 1872 their king sent his son Hassan on a 
mission to Europe. Meanwhile the Chinese again at- 
tacked the P., defeated them utterly, and finally sup- 
pressed their kingdom. P. is a form of Pan-si, the 
name by which the Mohammedans called themselves. 


PANTHEISM. 


PANTHEISM, n. pd’ thé-izm [Gr. pan, all; Théds, God]: 
doctrine or system which maintains that the universe or 
nature is God. PaAN^rnukiST, n. -ist, one who holds pan- 
theism; a term applied to a follower of Spinoza. PAN'- 
THEIS'/TIC, a. -is’tik, or PAN/THEIS' TICAL, a. -ti-kal, per- 
taining to pantheism.— Pantheism, as a system of specu- 
lation, in its spiritual form, identifies the universe with 
God (akosmism); and in its more material form identifies 
God with the universe. It is only the latter kind of P. 
that is logically open to the accusation of Atheism (q.v.); 
the former has often been the expression of a profound 
religiousness. The antiquity of P. is undoubtedly great, 
foritis prevalent in the oldest known civilization in the 
world—the Hindu.  Yetitis considered a later develop- 
ment of thought than Polytheism (q.v.), and originated 
probably in the attempt to divest the popular pagan 
System of its grosser features, and to give it a form that 
would satisfy the requirements of philosophical specu- 
lation. Hindu P. as akosmism is taught especially by 
the Upanishads (q.v.) the Vedanta (q.v.), and Yoga (q.v.) 
philosophies, and by those poetical works which embody 
the doctrines of these systems; e.g., the Bhagavadgita, 
which follows the Yoga doctrine. It is poetical and re- 
ligious, rather than scientific, at least in its phraseology; 
butit is substantially similar to the more logical forms 
developed in Europe. The Hindu thinker regards man 
as born into a world of illusions and entanglements, 
from which his great aim should be to deliver himself. 
Neithersense, nor reason, however, is capable of helping 
him; only through long continued, rigorous, and holy 
contemplation of the supreme unity (Brahma) can he 
become emancipated from the deceptive influence of 
phenomena, and fit to apprehend that he and they alike 
are but evanescent modes of existence assumed by that 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable Spirit who is *all in 
all? Thus Hindu P. is spiritual in its principle; matter 
and (finite) mind both alike are merged and lost in the 
fathomless abyss of illimitable and absolute being. 

Greek P., though it probably originated in the same 
way as that of India, is at once more varied in its form, 
and more ratiocinative in its method of exposition. 'The 
philosophy of Anaximander (q.v.) the Milesian may 
almost, with equal accuracy, be described as a system 
either of atheistic physics or of materialistic pantheism. 
Its leading idea is, that from the infinite er indetermi- 
nate (to apeiron), which is ‘one yet all,’ proceed the en- 
tire phenomena of the universe; and to it they return. 
Xenophanes (q.v.), however, founder of the Eleatic 
school, and author of the famous metaphysical mot, Ex 
nihilo nihil fit, is the first classical thinker who promul- 
gated the higher or idealistic form of pantheism. 
Denying the possibility of creation, he argued that 
there exists only an eternal, infinite One or All, of which 
individual objects and existences are merely illusory 
modes of representation; but as Aristotle finely ex- 
presses it—and it is this last conception which gives to 


PANTHEISM. 


the P. of Xenophanes its distinctive character—‘ casting 
his eyes wistfully upon the whole heaven, he pronounced 
that unity to be God.’ Heraclitus (q.v.),.a century 
later, reverted to the material P. of the Ionic school, 
and appears to have held that the ‘All’ first arrives at 
consciousness in man, whereas Xenophanes attributed 
to the same universal entity, intelligence, and self- 
existence; denying it only personality. But it is often 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to draw or to see 
the distinction between the P. of the earlier Greek 
philosophers and sheer atheism. In general, however, 
we may affirm that the P. of the Eleatic school was 
penetrated by a religious sentiment, and tended to 
absorb the world in God, while that of the Ionic school 
was thoroughly materialistic, tended to absorb God in. 
the world, and differed from atheism rather in name 
than in fact. But the most decided and the most 
spiritual representatives of this philosophy among the 
Greeks were the so-called ‘ Alexandrian’ Neo-Platonists 
(q.v.), in whom is seen clearly, for the first time, the in- 
fluence of the East on Greek thought. The doctrines 
of Emanation, of Ecstasy, expounded by Plotinus (q. v.) 
and Proclus (q.v.), no less than the fantastic Demonism 
of Iamblichus (q.v.), point to Persia and India as their 
birthplace; and in fact differ from the mystic teaching 
of the Vedanta only by being presented in a more logi- 
cal and intelligible form, and divested of the peculiar 
mythological allusions of the latter. 

During the middle ages, speculation was, for the most 
part, held in with tight reins by the church; in con- 
sequence we hear little of pantheism. Almost the only 
philosopher who advocated or who even seems tò 
have thought about it is John Scotus Erigena (see 
ERIGENA), who was led to it probably by his study of 
the Alexandrians; but his speculations do not appear to 
have been thought by him incompatible with Christian 
faith; and in fact there are several profoundly mystical 
expressions employed in the New Testament, especially 
in the Epistles of John, in which the soaring spiritualism 
of Christianity culminates in language pantheistic at 
least in form, e.g., *God is love; and he that dwelleth 
: in love dwelleth in God, and God in him. Erigena is 
regarded as the link that unites ancient and modern 
pantheism. We find in him now a reflection of the 
East and of Greece, and now a foreshadowing of the 
doctrines of Schelling and Hegel. His opinions were, 
with some scholastic modifications, introduced, in the 
12th and 13th c., into theology by Amalrie or Amaury 
de Chartres (a disciple also of Abelard), and his pupil 
David de Dinant, who were condemned as heretics. 

Modern P. shows itself first in Giordano Bruno (q.v.), 
burned at Rome 1600 for his opinions. In Bruno re- 
appear the speculations of the Eleaties and of the Neo- 
Platonists, but with a still more definite recognition 
than in them of an absolutely perfect supreme spirit. 
The universe, in the eyes of the unfortunate Italian, is 
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not, properly speaking, a creation, but only an emana- 
tion of the Infinite mind—the eternal expression of its 
infinite activity; hence the Infinite mind penetrates and 
fills, with different degrees of consciousness, all the 
heights and depths of the universe. To see God every- 
where, to realize that He alone is, and that all else is 
but a perishable phenomenon or passing illusion—that 
there is but one intelligence in God, man, beast, and 
what we call matter—this should be the aim of all true 
philosophy. Spinoza (q.v.) comes next among panthe- 
ists in the order of time, but he is perhaps the greatest, 
certainly the most rigorous and precise, of the whole 
class, that either the ancient or the modern world has seen. 
His system is based, like the geometry of Euclid, on cer- 
tain definitions and axioms, and he claims to have given 
itas conclusive and mathematical a demonstration as 
the latter. None will deny the keenness and cogency of 
his ratiocination. But human beings will not be forced 
into pantheistic convictions by any mere logical goad, 
however sharp; and his system, impregnable as it seems, 
has never had a formal adherent. The principal result 
at which, after a long, firm-linked chain of reasoning, 
Spinoza arrives, is, that there is but one substance, in- 
finite, self-existent, eternal, necessary, simple, and in- 
divisible, of which all existences else are but the modes: 
this substance is the self-existent God. To call Spinoza 
an atheist is absurd. The extravagant phrase of 
Schleiermacher regarding him, ‘a God-intoxicated man’ 
(ein Gott-trunkener Mann), is greatly nearer the truth, for 
no other human system of philosophy exhibits such an 
all-controlling and even overwhelming sense of the 
omnipresent God. Many critics have said that he was 
far more of an old Hebrew in his system than he 
dreamed. Although he had no direct followers, he exer- 
cised great influence on the development of metaphysi- 
cal speculation in Germany, where, with the exception 
of Kant (q.v.), the three greatest philosophers of recent 
times—Fichte (q.v.), Schelling (q.v.), and Hegel (q.v.)— 
all have promulgated systems of a thoroughly panthe- 
istic and ideal character. Neither England, France, nor 
America has produced a single great pantheistic philoso- 
pher (Ralph Waldo Emerson can 2?arcely be regarded as 
such); but there is an immense amount of pantheistic 
sentiment floating about in the poetry, criticism, theol- 
ogy, and even in the speculative thinking, in these and 
all European countries in the present age. This is at- 
tributable to the ravages made by biblical criticism and 
the progress of the physical sciences in the region of re- 
ligious beliefs. Multitudes of men are puzzled what to 
think and what to believe. They do not like to face the 
fact that they have actually lost faith in revelation, and 
are no longer relying for help and guidance on the Spirit 
of God, but on the laws of nature; so they take refuge 
from the abhorred aspect of the naked truth that they 
are ‘atheists’ in a cloud of rose-colored poetical phrases, 
which, if they mean anything, mean pantheism,—See 
THEISM, 


PANTHEON. 

PANTHEON, n. pdén’thé-on [Gr. pan'theion; L. pan’- 
théón]: in'anc. Greece or Rome, a temple dedicated to 
all the gods—now specially applied to the church so 
called at Rome: thence the whole body of divinities 
worshipped by a people; or a work treating of them. 





Half-section of Pantheon (from Fergusson). 


The Pantheon at Rome, erected B.c. 27 by Agrippa, son- 
in-law of Augustus—now the church of Sancta Maria 
Rotonda—is the only ancient edifice in Rome that has 
been perfectly preserved: it is lighted through one aper- . 
ture in the centre of its magnificent dome. It stands 
near the central point of the famous Campus Martius, 
is built of fine brick, and is in the form of a circle 143 ft. 
in diameter, and is capped by the most magnificent 
dome in the world. The dome is 28 ft. 6 in. in diameter 
at the top, about 40 ft. at the centre, rests upon a wall 
20 ft. thick, and rises to a height of 143 ft. from the- 
pavement. The portico is 110 by 44 ft., and is supported 
by 16 splendid columns of Corinthian granite, 46} ft. 
high and 15 ft. in circumference, with bases and capitals 
of marble. The building was intended, it is said, as a 
temple to Jupiter Vindicator, but Agrippa dedicated it 
toall the gods. It was defaced by the invaders of Rome, 
but was restored 608 by Boniface IV., who consecrated it 
to the Virgin and the Saints. 
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 PANTHER— PANTOCHRONOMETER. 


PANTHER, n. pán'thér [L. panthera; Gr. panther]: a 
Spotted wild beast, very ferocious. ,PAN/THERESS, D. 
-és, a female panther. PANTHERINE, à. -in, pertaining 
to or resembling the panther.—' The Panther is one of | 
the largest Felide; now supposed identical with the 
Leopard (q.v.), or a mere variety of it, differing only in 
its larger size and deeper colot. Cuvier distinguishes 
the P. from the leopard, but without stating any char- 
acters other than those of color. The name P. (vulg. 
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American Panther or Puma (Felis concolor). 
* Painter?) is given to the Puma (q.v.) in America. 

PANTICAPZE'/ON: see KERTCH. 

PANTILE, n. pdn’til [F. pente, a slope: comp. W. 
pantu, to dimple]: a tile straight in its length, but hav- 
ing a waved or hollow surface transversely—also spelled 
pentile. 

PANTING: see under PANT. 

PANTISOCRACY, n. pén’ti-sdk’rd-st [Gr. pants, all; - 
isos, equal; kratein, to rule]: the name applied to 
Southey’s and Coleridge’s scheme, in their younger days, 

-of reorganizing humanity on a communistic basis, or a 
commonwealth.  PAN'/TISOCRAT'IC, a. -s0-krdt/ik, per- 
taining to. ; 

PANTLER, n. pănťlėr [from PANTRY, which see]: in 
a in a great family, an officer who had charge of the 

read. 

PANTOCHRONOMETER, n. pin'to-kró-nóm'/e-tér [Gr. 
pantos, of all; chronos, time;-metron, a measure]: an in- 
strument which comprises a compass, a sun-dial, and a 
universal time-dial. 
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PANTOGRAPH. 


PANTOGRAPH, n. páün'to-qráf, or PANTAGRAPH [Gr. 
pantos, of all; graphó, I write]: instr. for enabling un- 
skilled persons to copy, to reduce, or to enlarge maps, 
plans, etc. PAN'/rToGRAPH/'C, a. -grüfík, or PAN’To- 
GRAPH'ICAL, a. -grdf%-kdl, pertaining to or done by a 
pantograph.  PAN/TOGRAPH'ICALLY, ad. -/í. PANTOG- 
RAPHY, n. pdn-tóg'rd-Ii, general description; entire view. 
—A Pantograph is an instrument by the aid of which 
any engraving may be copied on paper, though its use 
is in practice restricted to the copying of maps and 
plans. 'The copy can be drawn to any scale. "The in- 
Strument consists of four rods, AB, AC, DF, and EF, 
jointed together, as in the figure; the points D and E are 
so taken that AD is equal to EF, and AE to DF, and con- 
sequently ADEF is always a parallelogram. If C be a 
determinate point near the end of the rod AE, and any 
line, CHB, be drawn cutting the other three rods, the 
triangles BAC and BDH are similar; so that, when the 
point B is fixed, the points C and H, which can, from 
the structure of the instrument, move in any direction, 
will describe similar figures different in size; that de- 
scribed by € being to that described by H in the propor- 
tion of CB to HB. "The practical working of the instru- 
ment is as follows: The points H and B are determined 
by the ratio BH to BC, which is the proportion the 
scale of the copy bears to that of the original; a socket, 
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which slides along the arm, is fastened exactly at B on 
the under side; below this is placed a heavy weight, 
with a stalk fitting into the socket, thus rendering B the 
centre of motion of the instrument, if the weight be 
heavy enough. A pencilis fitted into another socket at 
H, and a rod of metal with a sharp point, called the 
tracer, is fastened at C, and the instrument is fitted with 
casters at various points underneath, to allow of its be- 
ing moved freely. ‘The operator then passes the tracer 
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over the outline to be copied, and simultaneously the 
pencil at H makes the copy on the required scale. Ifa 
copy on a scale nearly as large as the original be re- 
quired, the fulcrum must be placed in DF, and the pen- 
cil in DB; while if a magnified copy be required, the 
pencil and tracer must exchange the positions assigned 
them in the first case. The defects of this instrument 
are its weight and the difficulty of rendering it perfectly 
mobile, both of which prevent that steady motion of 
the tracer which is necessary for an accurate copy. 
There is a variety of forms, all depending on the prin- 
ciple that the two triangles which have for their angular 
points the fulcrum, the pencil-point, and a joint, 
and the fulcrum, the tracer-point, and a joint, must 
always preserve their similarity. 

PANTOLOGY, n. pdn-t6l’5-ji, or PANTOLOGIA, n. péin’- 
to-lo/jí-à [Gr. pantos, of all; logos, discourse]: a diction- 
ary of universal knowledge. PANTOLOGICAL, a. pétn’to- 
lój'i-kál, pertaining vto. PANTOL'OGIST, n. -tól'ó-jíst, a 
writer of a work of universal knowledge. 

PANTOMETER, n. pán-tóm'é-tér [Gr. pantos, of all; 
metron, a measure]: an instrument for measuring angles, 
elevations, and distances of every description. 

PANTOMIME, n. pán'to-mim [F. pantomime—from L. 
pantomimus, a ballet, a pantomime—from Gr. pantos, of 
all; mimos, an imitator]: theatrical entertainment in 
which £he tale or plotis either chiefly or wholly devel- 
oped in mute action, accompanied with music, gorgeous 
Scenery, etc.: a popular theatrical exhibition in which 
are introduced mimicries or satirical representations of 
the leading characters and events of the day. Also, a 
person who acts his part by gesticulation only, or by 
dumb show.  PaAN'/rToMIM'ZC, a. -mim’ik, or PAN'/TO- 
MIM'ICAL, à. -Í-kdl, pertaining to or consisting of panto- 
mime. PAN'/TOMIM'ICALLY, ad. -kél-li. PAN/TOMIM'IST, 
n. one who actsin pantomimes.—A Pantomime, among 
the anc. Romans, denoted not a spectacle, buta person. 
The pantomimes were a class of actors who (as the 
name implies) acted not by speaking, but wholly by 
mimicry—gesture, movements, and posturings—corre- 
sponding therefore to modern ballet-dancers. When 
they made their first appearance in Rome cannot be as- 
certained; probably the histriones (Etrusc. hister, a dan- 
cer) brought from Etruria to Rome, B.C. 364, were panto- 
mimes; but the name does not once occur during the 
republie, though it is frequent from the very dawn of 
the empire. Augustus showed great favor to this class 
of performers, and is consequently supposed by some 
writers to have been the inventor of the art of dumb act- 
ing. The most celebrated pantomimes of the Augustan 
age were Bathyllus (freedman of Mæcenas), Pylades, and 
Hylas. The class soon spread over all Italy and the 
provinces, and became so popular with the Roman nobles 
and knights (who used to invite male and female per- 
formers to their houses to entertain their guests), that 
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Tiberius reckoned it necessary to administer a check to 
their vanity, by issuing a decree forbidding the aristoc- 
racy to frequent the houses of the pantomimes or to be 
seen walking with them in the streets. Under Caligula 
they were again received into the imperial favor; and 
Nero, who carried every unworthy weakness and vice to 
the extremity of caricature, himself acted as a panto- 
mime. From this period they had uninterrupted popu- 
larity as long as paganism held sway in the empire. 

As the pantomimes wore masks, no facial mimicry 
was possible; everything depended on the movements 
of the body. It was the hands and fingers chiefly that 
spoke; hence the expressions manus loquacissima, digiti 
clamosi, etc. To such perfection was this art carried, 
that itis said the pantomimes could give a finer and 
more precise expression to passion and action than the 
poets themselves. The subjects thus represented in 
dumb-show were always mythologieal, consequently 
known to the spectators. The dress of the actors was 
made to reveal and not to conceal the beauties of their 
person; and as, after the 2d c., women began to appear 
in publie as pantomimes, the effect of the esthetical 
eostume was injurious to morality. Sometimes these 
pantomimie actresses even appeared quite naked before 
an audience—a thing which could never have happened 
had the Roman eommunities not become thoroughly 
base, sensual, and impure. It was quite natural, there- 
fore, that pantomimie exhibitions should have been de- 
nounced by the early Christian writers, as they even 
were by*pagan moralists like Juvenal. 

For the character of the modern pantomimes—whick 
word denotes not the performers, but the pieces per- 
formed—see HARLEQUIN. A few additional facts are 
here given. The Christmas P., or Harlequinade, is, in 
its present shape, essentially a British entertainment, 
and was introduced into that country 1702 by a dancing- 
master of Shrewsbury named Weaver. One of his pan- 
tomimes, The Loves of Mars and Venus, had great suc- 
cess. The arrival in London 1717 of a troupe of French 
pantomimists with performing dogs gave an impetus to 
this kind of drama, which was further developed 1758 
by the arrival of the Grimaldi family, the head of which 
was a posture-master and dentist. Under the auspices 
of this family, the art of P. was greatly cultivated and 
the entertainment much relished. Joseph Grimaldi, 
son of the dentist, was clever at inventing tricks and 
devising machinery, and Mother Goose, and others of 
his harlequinades, had an extended run. At that time 
the wit of the clown was the great feature; but later, 
as good clowns became scarce, other adjuncts were sup- 
plied, such as panoramas or dioramic views; and now 
the chief reliance of the manager is on scenic effects, 
large sums of money being lavished on the mise en scène. 
This is the case particularly as regards the transforma- 
tion scene—i.e., the scene where the characters are 
changed into clown, harlequin, etc. 
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PANTON, n. pán'tón [prov. Ger. pantine, a wooden 
shoe: F. patin, a high-heeled shoe, a skate] : a particular 
form of horse-shoe to recover a narrow and hoof-bound 
heel. 

PANTOPHAGIST, n. pdn-tof á-jíst [Gr. pantos, of all; 
phagein, to eat or devour]: a person or animal that eats 
all kinds of food. 

PANTRY, n. pan'iri [F. paneterie, a pantry—from 
pain, bread: mid. L. panetüriá, a place where bread is 
made—from L. panis, bread]: a room for storing provi- 
sions for domestic use. 

PANZOISM, n. pan’z6-izm [prefix pan-; Gr. 20e]: in 
biol., term used to denote all the elements or factors 
which constitute vital energy or life. 

PAOLI, pow'le, PASCAL: Corsican patriot: 1726-1807, 
Feb. 5; b. Morosaglia, in Corsica. His father, a leader 
in the unsuccessful insurrection of the islanders against 
the Genoese and their French allies, was compelled to 
retire to Naples 1739, taking his son with him. 1755, 
July, he was summoned by the supreme magistracy to 
Corsica, and was elected capt.gen. of the island, and 
the chief of a democratic govt., possessing all the power 
of a king, but without the title. He energetically and 
successfully applied himself to the reformation of the 
barbarous laws and customs of,the island, and to the 
expulsion of the Genoese, who were compelled to seek 
aid from France, and finally ceded the island to that 
country. P. refused all the advantageous offers by 
which the French govt. sought to bribe him, gs he had 
before refused those of the Genoese, and continued to 
struggle for the independence of his country; but he was 
signally defeated by the Comte de Vaux, at the head of 
the French troops, and the French became masters of 
Corsica. P. finally took refuge on a British frigate and 
sailed for England, where he found general sympathy. 
20 years afterward, the French Revolution of 1789 re- 
ealled.him to Corsica; and during the anarchy of France 
1792-3, he conceived a scheme for making Corsica an 
independent republic. y oe this time he had been on 
the best terms with the Bonaparte family ; but they now 
joined the Jacobin party, while he allied himself with 
Britain, favored the landing of 2,000 British troops in 
the island 1794, and joined them in driving out the 
French. He then surrendered the island to George III., 
but, becoming dissatisfied with the govt., he quarrelled 
with the British viceroy, while, many of his countrymen 
were displeased with his course in allying himself with 
the British. He therefore retired from the island 1796, 
and spent the remainder of his life in the neighborhood 
of London, and there died. 

PAO'LO, FRA: see SARPI, PIETRO. 


PAO'LO VERONE’SE: see CAGLIARI, PAOLO. 
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FAP, n. pap [Lith. papas; L. papilla; It. poppa, the 
nipple or breast: It. pappa, soft food prepared for in- 
fants—from poppüré, to suck: Ger. pappe, pap, paste: 
O.Sw. papp, the breast]: soft food for infants, made of 
boiled bread sweetened; the pulp of fruit; a nipple or 
teat. PAPPY, a. páp'pi, soft; succulent. 

PAPA, n. pá-páà' [L. papa, a child's name for father: 
Russ. papa, bread, and the same in many other lan- 
guages]: the child's name for father. 

PAPA, pá'póh: large market-town in w. Hungary, in 
& beautiful district on the 'Tapoleza, affluent of the 
Marezal, 60 m. s.s.e. of Presburg. It contains a stately 
eastle, with a beautiful garden, handsome Rom. Cath- 
olie and Lutheran churches, Rom. Catholie gymnasium, 
Reformed college, and a hospital. Stoneware, cloth, 
and pipes are manufactured, and there is trade in wine. 
Pop. (1880) 14,654. 

PAPA, pa-pá' or pá'pa: Latin form of the title now, 
in the Western Church, given exclusively to the bishop 
of Rome (see PAPACY). Originally, however, meaning 
simply ‘father,’ it was given indiscriminately to all 
bishops. Tertullian (De Pudicitia, cxiil. so employs 
it. Dionysius, priest of Alexandria, calls his bishop 
Papa Heraclias. St. Cyprian, inthe letters of his clergy, 
is addressed Beatissimo Pape Cypriano. The same 
form is employed toward him by the clergy of Rome 
itself. Even Arius so addresses his own bishop Alex- 
ander. In the next c., St. Jerome addresses the same 
title to Athanasius, to Epiphanius, and most of all to 
Augustine. Indeed it appears certain that to the time 
of Gregory of Tours it was used not uncommonly of 
bishops in the Western Church. And there are evi- 
denees of its being occasionally applied to the inferior 
clergy, for whom, however, some adjunct was employed 
to distinguish them from bishops. Thus, we sometimes 
read of papa pisinni, minor popes; and the tonsure was 
called by the name papa letra. In the Greek Church, 
whether in Greece proper or in Russia, papa is the 
common appellation of the clergy. The circumstance 
of its having been originally of general application 
is acknowledged by all learned Rom. Cath. controver. 
sialists and historians. 

PAPACY, n. pa’pd-si [mid. L. papatia, the papal dig- 
nity: It. papato, the dignity of the pope—from Papa, 
the pope: F. papauté, the popedom—from Pape, the 
pope] : the dignity of the pope, and the time of his reign; 
the popes taken collectively: see POPE: ROMAN CATH. 
OLIC CHURCH : INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. PAPAL, 
a. pà' pàl [F. papal, papal—from mid. L. papdlis, belong. 
ing to the pope]: of or relating to the pope or popedom 
PA'PALLY, ad. -[í.. PAPALIZE, v. pà'pál-iz, to mak: 
papal. PA'PALIZING, imp. PA PALIZED, pp. -izd'. 
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PAPAL STATES, pà'pál (Italian, STATI DELLA CHIESA, 
or STATI PONTIFICI): territory, or rather group of states, 
in central Italy, formerly united into one sovereignty, 
with the pope for its head. It was of irregular form, 
resembling the letter Z, the upper portion lying e. of 
the Apennines, the lower w. of that range, these two 
being connected by a third strip, which crossed the 
peninsula from e. to w. The former P.S. were bounded 
n. by the Po, 8. by Naples, e. by the Gulf of Venice and : 
Naples, w. by Modena, Tuscany, and the Tyrrhenian 
Sea; total area (1859, the year before the disruption be- 
gan) 15,774 Eng. sq. m.; pop. more than 3,000,000. De- 
tached portions, as Benevento and Pontecorvo, lay 
within the Neapolitan territory. 'The country is trav- 
ersed by the Apennines, which attain their highest 
elevation in the Monte della Sibilla, about 7,402 ft. 
above sea-level. As this range, which traverses the 
peninsula in the direction of its length, lies so much near- 
er the e. than the w. coast, the streams e. of it have a 
short course and little volume, being mere mountain tor- 
rents; while on the w. side a few of therivers are of con- 
siderable size: of these the Tiber (q.v.) is the largest. 
The e. coast is bold and rugged, and destitute of gcod 
harbors, that of Ancona alone excepted; toward the n., 
at the mouth of the Po, the coast gradually subsides into 
a low, marshy tract, with numerous lagunes. The coun- 
try w. of the Apennines is traversed by ranges of hills 
parallel to them, and gradually decreasing in elevation 
as they approach the sea. The coast itself is almost 
wholly flat, sandy, or marshy, with no deep bays and 
few good harbors besides Civita Vecchia. 

The country was divided into 20 districts: 1 Comarca, 
including Rome and the Agro Romano; 6 Legations and 
13 Delegations. The Legations of Bologna, Ferrara, 
Forli, and Ravenna constituted the Romagna; Spoleto 
and Perugia were known as Umbria; and-Ancona, Fermo, 
Macerata, and Ascoli constituted the March of Ancona. 
The inhabitants, except 16,000 Jews, were Italian, and 
Rom. Catholics. The only provinces which latterly re- 
mained under the papal rule were Rome, with the 
Comarca, the Legation of Velletri, and the Delegations 
‘of Civita Vecchia, Frosinone (excepting Pontecorvo), 
and Viterbo; total area 4,493 Eng. sq. m.; pop. about 
700,000. The chief cities and towns in the territory 
were Rome (capital), Viterbo, Velletri, Alatri, and 
Civita Vecchia. . 

Climate and, Products.—The climate of the P. S. is one 
of the finest in the world, and the heat of summer is 
tempered by the mild and cooling sea-breezes ; but in the 
flats s. of the Po and in the Campagna of Rome, the 
noxious atmosphere produced by exhalations from the 
marshes is most destruetive of human life. Fever and 
ague are very prevalent in the neighboring districts ; and 
notwithstanding the attempts to remedy the deadly in- 
fluence of the marshes by drainage and cultivation, it 
has hitherto been undiminished (see MAREMMA). Violent 
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siroccos are occasionally experienced on the w. coast. 
The n. portion, from its elevation, is exposed to severe 
cold during winter. The soil of the P. S. is in general 
extremely fertile; but the higher mountain districts are 
either quite barren, or adapted only for pasture; and 
not more than one-third of the whole surface is under 
cultivation. The practice of agriculture is in its most 
primitive state, notwithstanding the fact that agricult- 
ure, as a science, originated here and was practiced for 
many centuries before it was introduced into the other 
countries of Europe; but the many political changes and 
revolutions which have convulsed the country have 
acted as a bar to all enterprise. The products are 
similar to those of the rest of Italy. Manufactures are 
comparatively unimportant—silks, woolens, and leather 
are the chief; but plate-glass, rope, sail-cloth, cotton 
goods, paper, artificial flowers, wax-candles, soap, stone- 
ware, etc., also are manufactured. The fisheries are im- 
portant. Thechief minerals are alum, vitriol, saltpetre, 
sulphur, coal, rock-salt, marble, and alabaster. No 
statistical information on manufacturing and com- 
mercial topics was issued in the latest years of the 
political power of the pope. 

Government.— The pope possessed absolute and un- 
limited power, but the members of the college of cardi- 
nals, who elected him, generally kept the chief offices of 
state in their own hands, and assisted the pope in the 
govt. of his states, as well as in the affairs of the church. 
The sec. of state was at the head of political affairs, and 
was nominated by the pope. He presided over both the 
ministerial council and the council of state. The former 
council, which consisted of five or more ministers, 
heads of departments, selected by the pope, had a voice 
in legislation, also the right of authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the laws: the latter, of 13 members, also nomi- 
nated by the pope, had in matters of legislation and 
finance the right only of giving advice; but it settled 
any question of competency that might arise between 
the various branches of the administration. After 1850, 
there was also a separate finanz-consulta for the regula- 
tion of financial affairs. The Comarca, which was more 
directly under the central govt., was ruled by a cardinal- 
president; the Legation was ruled by a cardinal-legate, 
aided by a provincial chamber of deputies. There were 
civil and criminal courts in all the provinces, minor 
courts in the communes, with courts of appeal in all the 
chief cities, and a central tribunal at Rome. All the 
proceedings of these courts were public, except trials 
for political offenses. 

The papal army, which formerly amounted to 20,000 
men, in 1863, June, numbered only 8,513 men, infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, etc., included, and a considerable por- 
tion of the papal territory was garrisoned by French 
troops, without whose aid the pope's power could not 
have been maintained. 

" The income and expenditure for 1859, the last year of 
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the entirety of the P. S., were respectively 14,453,325 
scudi (£3,126,028, $15,192,496) and 15,019,346 scudi 
(£3,248,038, $15,785,464); but the three succeeding years 
showed a widely different result; the expenses being 
largely increased by the cost of the war, while from the 
rebellious provinces scarcely any taxes were collected. 
The finances continued in the same deplorable condition, 
and the national debt amounted to about $85,000,000. 
The tax known as ‘Peter’s pence,’ which was collected 
from all the Rom. Cath. countries, had produced at the 
beginning of 1863 about $5,400,000. 

History.—During the rule of the Goths and Lombards 
in Italy, the inhabitants of Rome and all who desired to 
live free from the barbarian yoke, feeling that the Greek 
empire was incapable of protecting them, and at the 
same time observing the pertinacity and energy with 
which the pope asserted the importance and dignity of 
Rome, naturally looked up to him as in some sort a pro- 
tector; and it is chiefly to the gradual growth and spread 
of this feeling that the important position subsequently 
taken by the popes as authorities in temporal matters is 
due. About 720, Gregory IIL, having quarrelled with 
Emperor Leo the Isaurian, declared the independence of 
Rome. In 726 Pepin le Bref compelled the Lombard 
king to hand over Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Cesena, 
Urbino, Forli, Comacchio, and 15 other towns, to the 
pope, who now assumed the state of a temporal sov- 
ereign. Pepin’s example was followed by his son Char- 
lemagne; but, notwithstanding, the pope’s sovereignty 
was more nominal than real, as the towns were not in 
his possession, and he obtained only a small share of 
their revenues. In the 11th c., the Normans greatly 
aided to increase the papal temporal authority, and 1058 
the duchy of Benevento was annexed. In 1102 Countess 
Matilda of Tuscany left to the pope her fiefs of Parma, 
Mantua, Modena, and Tuscany; but these were im- 
mediately seized by the German emperor, and of this 
magnificent bequest only a few estates came into the 
pope’s hands. Between this period and the end of the 
13th c., the popes succeeded, not always by scrupulous 
means, in obtaining from mamy of the free towns of 
Italy an acknowledgment of the superiority of the 
Roman see over them; and 1278 Emperor Rodolf I. con- 
firmed the popes in the acquisitions thus obtained, de 
fined authoritatively the boundaries of the P. S., and © 
acknowledged the pope’s exclusive authority over them, 
by absolving their inhabitants from their oath of al- 
legiance to the empire. The P. S. at this time included 
Perugia, Bologna, Bertinoro, the duchy of Spoleto, the 
exarchy of Ravenna, and the March of Ancona; but 
many of the towns were either republics or hereditary 
principalities, and in none did the pope possess real au- 
thority. Sixtus YV., in the end of the 15th c., managed 
to annex the Romagna to his dominions; in effecting 
which he is accused of having employed intrigue, per- 
jury, and murder. His successors, Alexander VI. and 
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Julius IT., increased the P. S. by the addition of Pesaro, 
Rimini, Faenza, Parma, Placentia, and Reggio. By the 
victory of the French at Marignan (1515), the very ex- 
istence of the papal power was threatened; but the able 
policy of Leo X. averted the threatened danger. In 1545 
Paul III. alienated Parma and Placentia, and erected 
them into a duchy for his son, Pietro Luigi Farnese; but 
this loss was partly made up by the acquisitions of 
Gregory XIII. In 1598 the possessions of the House of 
Este—viz., Ferrara, Comacchio, and a part of the Ro- 
magna—were seized by Pope Clement VIII.; and the 
P. S. received their final additions in Urbino (1623), 
Ronciglione, and the duchy of Castro (1650). The Ro- 
magna was seized by Napoleon 1797, and incorporated 
in the cisalpine republic; and in the following year 
Rome was taken by the French, and the P. S. erected 
into the Roman Republic. Pius VIL, 1800, obtained 
possession of his states, but they were almost immedi- 
ately retaken by the French, and finally ae) incor- 
porated with France, Rome being reckoned the second 
city of the empire. In 1814 the pope returned to his 
dominions, and was formally reinstated by the treaty of 
Vienna, mainly through the exertions of the non-Roman- 
Catholic powers, Russia, Prussia, and Britain; but the 
clerical misgovernment contrasted so strongly with the 
liberal administration of France, that 1830 the people of 
Ancona and Bologna rose in rebellion. They were put 
down by the aid of an Austrian army; but the abuses in 
the administration were so flagrant, that even Austria 
urged the necessity for reform. Her remonstrances, 
however, were not attended to, and the Bolognese again 
rebelled. This second revolt supplied Austria with a 
pretext for occupying the northern Legations, and the 
French at the same time garrisoned Ancona. Occasional 
risings took place from time to time till 1846, when the 
late pope, Pius IX., assumed the tiara, and burst upon 
the astonished world in the new character of a reform- 
ing pope. His projects were most liberal, and were put 
in force with great energy, despite the opposition of 
Austria; but, alarmed at the spread of revolution in 
Europe during 1848, he halted in his career, just at the 
critical moment when to halt was to be lost. The people 
rose, and Pius IX. fled to Gaeta, while Rome was pro- 
claimed a republic. He was restored, and his subjects 
reduced to submission, by the arms of France, Austria, 
Naples, and Spain. The Austrians held the Legations 
in subjection to the pope's authority till 1859; and the 
French occupied Rome in his behalf 10 years more. 
1859, July, the four northern Legations (the Romagna), 
taking advantage of the withdrawal of the Austrian 
troops, quietly threw off the papal authority, and pro- 
elaimed their annexation to Sardinia, which was for- 
mally acknowledged by Victor Emmanuel 1860, Mar. 
The pope now raised a large body of troops, appointing 
Lamoricitre, an eminent French gen., to command them, 
for the purpose of resisting any further encroachments 
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on his dominions; but the news of Garibaldi’s success 
in Sicily and Naples produced revolt in the Legation of 
Urbino and in the Marches, the people proclaiming 
Victor Emmanuel. The Sardinians accordingly marched 
into the P. S., defeated Lamoriciére in two encounters, 
and finally compelled him to retire into Ancona, where, 
after a siege of seven days, he was compelled to sur- 
render with his whole army. The revolted provinces of . 
Umbria, Urbino, and the Marches were immediately an- 
nexed to Sardinia; and the isolated provinces of Bene- 
vento and Pontecorvo (a part of Frosinone), which were 
within the kingdom of Naples, shared the same fatc. 
1870, Oct., the French having withdrawn, the remnant 
of the P. S. voted for annexation to the kingdom of 
Italy (q.v.). 

PAPAVERACE, pa-pd-vér-d@’sé-€: natural order of 
exogenous plants, herbaceous or half shrubby, usually 
with milky or colored juice. The leaves are alternate, 
without stipules; the flowers on long one-flowered stalks. 
The fruit is pod-shaped or capsular; the seeds are 
numerous. The order is distinguished for narcotic prop- 
erties. Opium (q.v.) is its most important product. 
The juice of Celandine (q.v.) is very acrid. A number of 
species are used in their native countries for medicihal 
purposes. The seeds yield fixed oi!, which, except that 
obtained from Argemone Mexicana, is quite bland. See 
Poppy. The flowers of many species are large and 
showy, most frequently white or yellow, sometimes red. 
Several kinds of Poppy and Eschscholtzia are frequent 
in gardens. There are in all about 130 known species, 
natives of all quarters of the world, and of tropical and 
temperate climates, but abounding. most in Europe. 

PAPAVERACEOUS, a. pd-pdv’ér-@shits [L. papaver, a 
poppy]: resembling the poppy or pertaining to it; per- 
taining to the order of plants of which the poppy is the 
type, called PAPAVERA'CEJE, n. plu. -pd-vér-d’se-€. PA- 
PAVERINE, n. pá-piv'ér-ín, an alkaloid found in opium. 
PAPAV’EROUS, à. -ŭs, having the qualities of the poppy. 

PAPAW, n. pd-paw’ [Mal. papaya], (Carica Papaya): S. 
American tree—and its fruit—of nat. order Papayacee— 
of which order about 30 species are known—which has 
now been introduced into many tropical and subtropical 
countries, and is plentiful in the E. and W. Indies. The 
name is written sometimes Pawpaw; and another name 
is Melon-tree. It grows to the height of 15-30 ft., with 
leaves only at the top, where also the fruit grows close 
to the stem. The leaves are 20-30 inches long. The 
fruit is of green color, very similar in appearance to 
a small melon, and with a somewhat similar flavor. It 
is eaten either raw or boiled. 'The seeds are round and 
black, and, when chewed, have in a high degree the pun- 
gency of cresses. The powdered seeds and the juice of 
the unripe fruit are most powerful anthelmintics. A 
constituent of this juice is Fibrine, otherwise unknown 
in the vegetable kingdom, except in the Fungi, The 
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milky juice of the tree is very acrid. The leaves are 
used by negroes instead of soap to wash linen. The juice 
of the fruit and the sap of the tree have the singular prop- 
erty of rendering the toughest meat tender in a short 
time. Even the exhalations from the tree have this prop- 





Papaw Tree (Carica Papaya). 

erty; and joints of meat, fowls, etc., are hung among its 
branches to prepare them for the table. Itis a tree of 
extremely rapid growth, bears fruit all the year, and is 
exceedingly prolific. The fruit is eaten raw, or is 
cooked in various ways.—The Chamburu (C. digitata), 
another species of the same genus, native of Brazil, is 
remarkable for the extremely acrid and poisonous char- 
acter of its juice, and the disgusting stercoraceous odor 
of its flowers.—In the middle and southern United States, 
the name P. is given to the Asimina (or Uvaria) triloba, 
small tree of nat. order Anonacec, the fruit of which, a 
large oval berry, three inches long, is eaten by negroes, 
but not generally relished by others; all parts of the 
plant have a rank smell. 

PAPENBURG, p@’pén-barg or -barch : a small town of 
Hanover, bailiwick of Osnabriick, on a canal navigable 
for sea-going vessels, 27 m. s.s.e. of Emden, on Dollart 
Bay, by the Emden and Hanover railway. It originated 
ina small colony supported principally by peat-cutting, 
for which the fens and moors of the vicinity afford facil- 
ities. The town is cleanly built, after the Dutch model; 
its houses stretch along the canal banks. : It had, 1881, 
about 190 ships, and carries on manufactures of sajl- 
cloth and ropes. Pop. (1880) 6,736, 
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PAPER, n. pà'pér [F. papier, paper—from L. papy'- 
rus: Gr. pap'üros, the paper-reed. of Egypt: comp. W. 
pabwyr, rushes]: thin substance in the form of sheets 
obtained from the pulp of rags, straw, etc., used for 
writing on, for printing on, and for a vast variety of pur- 
poses (see below): a printed sheet appearing periodically: 
bills of exchange; bank-notes: any written instrument: 
ADJ. made of paper; frail; slight; thin: V. to cover with 
or inclose in paper. PA'/PERING, imp.: N. the operation 
of covering or lining with paper. PA’PERED, pp. -pérd: 
ADJ. covered with paper. PA’PERY, a. -pér-f, like paper; 
having the thinness and consistency of paper. PAPER- 
BOOK, in English law, name given to the collection of the 
pleadings on both sides in an action, when the issue is 
not of fact, but of law. PAPER-COAL, a name applied to 
certain layers of the Tertiary lignites, from their papery 
or leaf-like composition, being evidently masses of com- 
pressed leaves. PAPER-HANGER, one who covers the 
walls of rooms with ornamental paper. PAPER-HANG- 
INGS (see below). PAPER-KITE, à boy's plaything for 
flying in the air. PAPER-MONEY, Or PAPER-CURRENCY, 
bank-notes and bills of exchange. PAPER-MAKING, the 
art or trade of manufacturing paper (see PAPER, below). 
PAPER-MILL, the machinery employed in making paper; 
the factory where it is made. PAPER-RULER, one who 
traces paper with lines in every variety of order and 
color. PAPER-STAINER, one who makes paper-hang- 
ings. BLOTTING-PAPER, à soft paper having wool in it, 
for absorbing superfluous ink from any writing, and so 
drying it. CARTRIDGE-PAPER, aspecially prepared paper 
for cartridges. PosT-PAPER, letter-paper of a large size. 
TISSUE-PAPER, à very thin transparent paper made of 
the refuse of the flax-mills. WASTE-PAPER, paper thrown 
aside as no longer valuable for its intended purpose. 
WovE-PAPER, paper with a uniform surface, and not 
ribbed or water-marked as laid-paper is. WRITING- 
PAPER, paper sized, in contradistinction to printing or 
unsized paper. 

Note 1.—A sheet of paper is made of various sizes; 
but, of whatever size, a sheet when folded into 

2 leaves, i is called folio. 


4 quarto. 
8 er es octavo. 
12 A: sf duodecimo. 
18 s ru octodecimo. 
24 be pe quarto-vigesimo. 
32 fe ae secundo-trigesimo. 


These names in books usually appear in contracted forms 
consisting of numerical values followed by the termi- 
nations of the Italian names—thus, 4to, 8vo, 12mo, 18mo, 
24mo, and 32mo—see these titles.—The varieties in forms 
and sizes of paper have become so numerous that the 
terms folio, quarto, etc., no longer have in this country a 
definite meaning as to size. Folio, Quarto, and Octavo 
each include 4 sub-sizes, known as Royal, Demi, Crown, 
and Foolscap, respectively (e. g., Royal bii Crown Ọç- 
tavo, etoc.). : , 
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PAPER: fabric composed usually of vegetable fibres 
minutely divided and recombined in thin sheets, either 
by simple drying in contact, or with the addition of size 
or other adhesive material. Probably the earliest use 
of paper was for writing upon, and its earliest form was 
the Papyrus (q.v.) of the Egyptians. The stems of the 
papyrus plant, often eight or ten ft. long, are soft and 
green, externally like the common rush; and the interior 
consists of a compact cellular tissue or pith. In prepar- 
ing papyrus for use as a writing material, a section of the 
stem was sliced longitudinally with a sharp knife or some 
such instrument, the strips from the centre being the 
broadest and most valuable. The strips were then laid 
on a board side by side to the required width, and another 
layer of strips was laid across them at right angles. The 
whole was then moistened with water, which dissolved 
the glutinous matter in the papyrus, and the sheet was 
first pressed, then dried in thesun. Any roughness was 
levelled by polishing with ivory or a smooth shell. It 
was once supposed that the strips used in making the 
sheet of papyrus paper consisted of pellicles or mem- 
branes surrounding the pith and lying just under the 
rind; but no such membranes are found in the plant, 
whose stem contains only a cellular pith within the rind. 
The width of the sheets, of course, depended on the 
length of the strips of papyrus pith; the greatest width, 
according to Pliny, was 13 digiti (about 93 in.); but the 
sheets could be made any length by joining a num- 
ber of the squares end to end by glue or any other ad- 
hesive material. 'The scapus, or roll, usually consisted 
of about 20 of them. 

Owing to the fact that the strips are wider and better 
as they come from nearer the centre of the stem, the 
makers were enabled to produce papers of different 
qualities; and in the time of the Romans many varieties 
were known, which differed in width, color, fineness, 
thickness, and weight. The finest quality was made 
from the central strips, and was called Hieratica, or 
paper of the priests, having been used originally for 
sacred writings only. In Rome the Hieratica got the 
name .Augusta in compliment to Augustus, while the 
second quality was called Liviana, after his wife; and 
the original name of the first quality came in time to be 
applied to the third quality. The next quality was 
called Amphitheatrica, supposably from its having been 
made in the vicinity of the Alexandrian amphitheatre. 
This last, when imported to Rome, was partly remanu- 
factured by Remmius Fannius Palemon, schoolmaster 
and paper-maker, who, by a peculiar process of his own, 
reduced its thickness, and rendered it equal to the first 
quality, when it was sold under the name Fanniana. 
There were inferior qualities, of which one called Em- 
poretica was used as shop-paper: this was 6 digiti 
(48 in.) wide. Pliny, to whom we are indebted for 
most of these details, recognized fully the important 
part played by P. in the history of civilization; ‘On 
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the use of paper’ (charta), he writes, ‘depends ina 
very great degree human culture and the memory of the 
past; again, on it depends ** man's immortality” (Hist. 
Nat., XIII. 21). 

In India and China, the art of writing with a style or 
sharp point on dried palm and other leaves, and also on 
some kinds of bark, is common even at the present day, 
especially in Ceylon, where frequently the leaves of the 
talipot and other palms are employed as paper. Perhaps 
it was from the employment of these materials, or, it is 
even possible, from watching the operations of the paper- 
making wasps and other insects, that the manufacture 
of larger pieces, by pulping the materials and spreading 
them out to a greater extent, was suggested. Whatever 
was the true origin of the art, it is now lost in the vista 
of time. 

It is known that the Chinese were acquainted with the 
art of making P. from pulp artificially prepared as early 
as the commencement of the Christian era; and it is 
thought that they used the bark of various trees, the soft 
parts of bamboo stems, and cotton. In the "ith c. the 
Arabians learned from the Chinese the art of making it 
of cotton, and the first manufactory was established 
about A.D. 704, at Samarcand. Thence it was trans- 
planted to Spain, where, under the Moors, P. was made 
not only of cotton, but, it is thought, also of hemp and 
flax. The exact time of the introduction of P. made of 
linen rags is very uncertain; but Peter of Clugny (d. 1150), 
in his polemic Adversus Judaeos, speaks of books writ- 
ten on material made of ‘scrapings of old tatters’ (ex 
rasuris veterum pannorum), meaning in all probability 
both linen and woolen rags: the best evidence, however, 
is offered by the Arabian physician Abd-ul-Latif, who 
writes, in an account of his visit to Egypt 1200, that 
* the cloth found in the catacombs, and used to envelop 
mummies, was made into garments, or sold to the scribes 
to make paper for shopkeepers; and as there is no doubt 
that these mummy-cloths were linen, it proves that the 
use of this material is of great antiquity. Of the use of 
cotton P. in Europe, the earliest proof is in a deed of 
Roger, King of Sicily, 1102; and there are other deeds of 
Sicilian kings, of the 12th c., upon the same material. 
There is extant at Viennaa charter of Emperor Frederick 
II., granted 1228 to a convent of nuns in Goess, Styria, 
and written on cotton paper. The practice of making a 
distinctive water-mark on the P., by means of animpres- 
sion on the fine sieve of threads or wires upon which the 
floating pulp is received, was also of very early date, as 
MSS. as old as the 13th c. bear it. But there is really 
no satisfactory information respecting the exact time or 
place of the introduction of paper-making into Europe; 
by some it is supposed that Spain was the first to receive 
the art, and that thence it spread to France and Holland, 
and afterward to England. 

Toward the end of the 14th c., P. was in use through- 
out w. Europe for all literary purposes; and during the 
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century following gradually superseded vellum. The 
recordsof Merton College, Oxford, Eng., show that paper 
was used ‘for a register’ 1310. In the British Museum 
is a MS., written in England 1309, upon P. made of cot- 
ton. with apparently an admixture of rag. The first 
maker of P. in England whose name is known was one 
Tate: he is said to have set up a mill in Hertford early 
in the 16th c.; there was a P.-mill at Dartford 1588. 
Small folio P. was sold in England about the middle of 
the 14th c. at from 3 to 4 pence aquire; in the beginning 
of the 16th c., from 2 to 3 pence. Brown P. was used in 
England at least as early as 1570; blotting-P. is men- 
tioned as early as 1465. The first P.-mill in America 
was erected 1690 by William Rittenhouse in Roxborough, 
now within the corporate limits of Philadelphia. 

The stock used in the manufacture of fine P. was com- 
monly linen rags, but sundry other materials have been 
employed for along time. The list of substances pro- 
posed for use as material for P. is a long one; itcompris- 
es: aloe fibre, asbestos, bagging or sacking, banana fibre, 
barks of various kinds, bass or bast, bean-stalks. etc., 
cane (sugar), cocoa-nut fibre, cocoa-nut kernel, clover, 
cotton, dung, esparto or alfa, flax, New Zealand flax, 
fresh-water weeds, fur, grasses, gutta-percha, hair, hay, 
heath, hemp, hops and hop-lines, husks of grain, jute, 
leather, leaves, maize, husk, and stems, Manilla hemp 
or plantain fibre, moss, nettles, old writing-paper, pea- 
stalk, peat or turf, roots of various kinds, sawdust, sea- 
weeds, silk, straw, tan (spent bark), thistle-down, thistles, 
tobacco-stalks, wood, wool, and wrack grass or zostera. 
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But whatever the material employed, the process for 
nearly all is the same. The rags, bark, fibres, or other 
substance, have to be reduced with water into a fine, 
smooth pulp. This, in the early stages of the manufact- 
ure, was accomplished by macerating and boiling the 
material, until, in the case of bark, fibres, or other raw 
material, the fibres could be drawn out from the cellu- 
lose matter, after which it was beaten with mallets, or 
with pestles in mortars, or stampers moved by some 
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power. The beating is continued until the material is 
reduced to avery smooth pulp. The pulping, in ma- 
chine paper-mills, is much more rapidly accomplished 
by boiling the linen or cotton rags, or other material, in 
a strong lye of caustic alkali. This 2ffectually cleans 
the rags; and other vegetable fibres are ‘softened and 
separated in a remarkable manner by it; they are then 
put into tbe washing-machine (fig. 1), which washes out 
dirt. This machine (figs. 1, 2, and 3) is alarge cast-iron 
vessel, usually about 10 ft. long, 4} ft. wide, and 23 ft. 





deep. Itis half-filled with water, and packed with the 
rags or other material. In the middle of the trough, 
occupying about two-thirds of its length, is a partition, 
always cast with it, called the mid-feather, a (figs. 1 and 
2), to support the axle or driving-shaft, b (figs. 1 and 2). 
This turns the cylinder, c (fig. 1), which has a large num- 
ber of teeth or ridges running across it, which grip and 
tear the rags, or other materials, as they are drawn un- 
der it by the current formed by its revolutions. To 





Fig.8. 


facilitate this, a peculiar form is given to the bottom of 
the part in which the cylinder works, as seen in fig. 8. 
The rise, a (fig. 3), is called the back-fall, and the mate- 
rials are drawn up to and through the narrow space at 
b by the current; then, as they pass over the ridged 
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surface, c, they come in contact with the ridged surface 
of the cylinder, and are thus violently ground and drawn 
through, the stream carrying them round and round 
until they are thoroughly washed and partly pulped, or, 
as itis technically called, broken in. The machine is 
supplied with a continued flow of clean water, and the 
soiled water as regularly escapes through a fine gauze 
screen, in the ends of the cylinders, in which is an ingen- 
ious arrangement for raising it and carrying it away 
through the axis, which is hollow. The contents of the 
washing-machine are then allowed to flow out through 
a large valve, opening downward into the draining-chest. 
Here the water is drained away, and the stuff is then 
placed in the bleaching-vats of stone, each calculated to 
contain a hundredweight of stuff, which is here submit- 
ted to the action of a strong solution of chloride of lime 
for about 24 hours, and frequently agitated; after which 
it is transferred to a hydraulic press, and pressed so as 
to remove the greater portion of the liquid and chloride 
of lime. It is then. placed in another washing-engine, 
and for an hour is submitted to the same process as in 
the first; by which all vestiges of the bleaching mate- 
rials are removed, and the stuff so much more brok«n 
down as to be called Aal/-stuff. From this engine it is 
let out by a valve, and finds its way into the beating-en- 
gine, which is placed at a lower level to receive it. Here 
the arrangement is nearly the same as in the washing 
and intermediate engines; but the ridges on the bars 
below the cylinder, and on the cylinder itself, are much 
Sharper, and the disintegration of the fibres is carried on 
with great rapidity until they are quite separated; and 
the flow of the water in a rapid current, as it passes the 
cylinder, draws them out and arranges them in the water 
in much the same way as wool or cotton is laid on the 
carding-cylinders of a carding-machine. This operation 
takes aboutfive hours, at the end of which time the 
materials have been worked up with the water into an 
almost impalpable pulp. This is then let out into the 
pulp vat, where it is kept continually agitated by a 
wooden wheel revolving in it, called a hog, the loading 
material—china clay or pearl white—being in the mean 
time added. ‘The sizing, too, is added while the stuff is 
in the beating-engine. Sizing consists in the deposit on 
the fibres of a mixture of resin-soap and alum—the 
former being produced by dissolving resin in caustic 
soda and allowing the mixture to cool, when the soap 
rises to the surface. This is dissolved in water, and 
starch is often added to it. The mixture is now thor- 
oughly incorporated with the pulp, which is next treated 
with solution of alum. Thus a finely divided precipitate 
of resinate of alumina is deposited on the fibres. After 
the sizing, the pulp is ready for coloring; even to pro- 
«luce a pure white, color must be added to the pulp. In 
general, for white papers, either cochineal and ultrama- 
rine blue are employed, or magenta and aniline blue. 
In American mills the stuff is kept for a much longer 
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time in the beating-engine thanit is in England; hence the 
product is of superior quality. The pulp is now formed 
and ready for the P.-machine, unless it is to be manufact- 
ured by hand—a process now used only in the manu- 
facture of the most expensive kinds of writing and 
drawing papers. The operations in hand-manufacture 
and in machine-work are in all essential particulars the 
same, but more minute care can be exercised in the 
former process, and specially selected materials only 
are used. s 

It is usually stated that Louis Robert, a Frenchman, 
invented the paper-machine, and that it was brought to 
England by Didot of Paris in an imperfect state, but 
received improvements from Fourdrinier. Butit must 
not be overlooked that Bramah took out a patent 1805, 
rather more than a year before Fourdrinier, for im- 
provements very similar to those described in Fourdri- 
nier’s specification. The object of all was to cause an 
equal supply of the pulp to flow upon an endless wire- 
gauze apron, which would revolve and carry on the paper 
until it is received on an endless sheet of felt, passing 
around and between large couching-cylinders. These 
machines have now been brought to such perfection, 
that paper can be made in one continuous web of any 
length; and before leaving the machine, is sized, dried, 
calendered, hot-pressed, and cut into sheets. 

Fig. 4 is a side view of a modern Fourdrinier machine, 
and Fig. 5 a vertical one. The principle of the machine 
is very simple; it contains a pulp vat, A (figs. 4 and 5), 
with a hog or wheel inside to agitate the pulp, and an 
arrangement for pouring the pulp over the wire-gauze 
mold, B, B, B, B, which is an endless sheet moving 
round two rollers, a, b, which keep it stretched out and 
revolving when in operation. Under the part which re- 
ceives the pulp, there is a series of small brass rollers, d 
(fig. 4); these, being nearly close together, keep it per- 
fectly level, which is a most necessary condition; be- 
sides which, there is a shallow trough, ee (fig. 4), called 
the save-all, which catches and retains the water, which 
always escapes with some pulp in suspension; and an 
arrangement of suction boxes and tubes, f, J, f (fig. 4), 
worked by air-pumps, which draw much of the water 
out as the pulp passes over them. The pulp is kept 
from running over the sides by straps called the deckles, 
which are also endless bands, usually of vulcanized 
India-rubber, carried round moving rollers, so that they 
travel with the wire-gauze, and therefore offer no re- 
sistance to it. In addition to all this, the frame-work 
on which the surface of the wire-gauze rests has a 
shogging motion, or side-shake, which has an important 
effect in working the fibres together before the pulp 
finally settles down. When it reaches the couching- 
rolls, which press out most of the remaining moisture, 
and carry it forward to the first and second series 
of press-rolls by means of an endless web of felt 
which passes round them, the speed of these rollers 
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and the travelling sheet of felt, 
C, C (figs. 4 and 5), is nicely 
caleulated, so as to prevent a 
strain upon the still very tender 
web of paper. Sometimes the 
upper rollers of these two series 
are filled with steam, in order to 
commence drying the web. The 
paper is now trusted to itself, and 
passes on, as indicated by the ar- 
rows, from the second press-rolls 
to the first set of drying-cylinders, 
D, D (figs. 4 and 5) where it again 
meets with a felt sheet, which 
keeps it in close contact with 
the drying-cylinders, which are 
of large size, and filled with 
steam. Around these it passes, 
drying as it goes; is then received 
between the two smoothing-rolls, 
or damp calenders, which press 
both surfaces, and remove the 
marks of the wire and felt, which 
are until then visible on the paper. 
This is necessarily done before 
the drying is quite completed; 
and from the smoothing-rolls it 
passes to the second series of dry- 
ing-cylinders, E (figs. 4 and 5), 
where the drying is finished, and 
thence to the calenders, which 
are polished rollers of hard cast- 
iron, so adjusted as to give a con- 
siderable pressure to the paper, 
and at the same time a glossiness 
of surface. For writing-papers, 
the paper passes through a shal- 
low trough of size after leaving 
the drying-cylinders, and then 
passes over another series of 
skeleton cylinders, with fans 
moving inside, by which it is 
again dried without heat, and 
afterward passes through the 
calenders. Still following the 
paper web in the drawing (fig. 4), 
it is seen to pass from the calen- 
ders to another machine, F; this 
slits the web into widths, which 
are again cross-cut into sheets, 
the size of which is regulated at 
wil. The water-mark is im- 
pressed on machine-made paper 
by means of a fine light-wire 
cylinder with a wire-woven pat- 
tern; this is placed over the wire- 





Fig. 4. 
gauze sheet upon which the pulp is spread, but near 
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the other end of it, so that the light impression of the 
marker may act upon the paper just when it ceases to be 
pulp; and this remains all through itscourse. There are 
many other interesting points about the paper-machine, 
but theirintroduction here would rather tend to confuse 
the reader. The speed of the American P.-machines is 
enormous—equal to the production, every minute, of 250 
lineal ft. of P. of the full width of the machine. The 
process of P.-making has been further accelerated in 
this country by introduction of what are called refining- 
engines, for preparing the pulp, and by essential im- 
provements in the calenders. 

For the manufacture of wrapping-papers, binders’ 
boards, wall-papers, and inferior sorts of newspaper, 
the cylinder-machine is much used in the United States, 
instead of the Fourdrinier; it costs less and can be © 
operated more economically, but the P. produced has 
far less tenacity. The cylinder-machine is so called 
from the cylinder, which here tikes the place of the 
wire mold of the Fourdrinier; it isa frame of metal 
usually 2} to 34 ft. diameter, and in length equal to the 
width of the P. to be made. The frame is covered first 
with a jacket of coarse wire-cloth, and then with one of 
very fine wire-cloth, which serves the purpose of the 
Fourdrinier wire-cloth mold. The cylinder revolves in 
a vat filfed with diluted pulp, the water in which con- 
stantly flows into it, leaving on the wire-cloth a film of 
pulp, and passing out at the ends of the cylinder through 
an opening in each side of the vat, below the centre of 
the cylinder. There is a couch-roll above the cylinder, 
of the same length as the latter, and revolving with it; 
between the two runs an endless woolen felt; this, after 
contact with the cylinder (which rises a few inches 
above the vat and the diluted pulp), passes round the 
couch-roll to a first pair of rollers. The film of pulp on 
the cylinder adheres to the felt; the couch-roll, bearing 
with some weight on the cylinder, presses out of the 
pulp some of its water; more is pressed out by the first 
pair of press-rolls; whence it passes to another pair, and 
the process is continued as in the Fourdrinier. machine. 
The reason why cylinder-machine P. is not as strong as 
Fourdrinier-machine P. is that, whereas in the latter the 
‘side-shake’ makes the fibres fall in all directions, in 
the cylinder-machine they run mostly in one direction. 
A machine, invented by James Harper, of New Haven, 
combines the features of the Fourdrinier and cylinder 
machines. 

The method of grinding wood for making pulp was 
introduced into the United States about 1870; within 10 
years the price of a certain grade of printing-P. fell from 
9 to 4 cents per pound. 

By chemical treatment of wood, what is known as 
‘wood-fibre’ is produced, which yields a P. more 
tenacious than that produced from * wood-pulp.’ t Wood- 
fibre’ is obtained by reduction of wood to its pure fibre, 
or cellulose, by boiling and treatment with strong alka- 
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Ime solutions; another process consists in treating wood 
under pressure with sulphurous acid solution in pres- 
ence of a base. 'The resulting pure fibre is used for 
writing and printing papers of different grades. A 
process for coating P. so as to give it a highly finished 
surface for book-work is used in P.-mills in the United 
States; the coating is applied after the P. has passed 
through the usual processes of the P.-machine. P. thus 
prepared is valuable specially in production of wood- 
cut or photo-electrotype engravings. There were in the 
United States 1888 about 1,100 P. and pulp mills; in 
Canada 62; in Mexico 11 P.-mills. The statistics of P.- 
manufacture in the United States 1887 showed capital 
$80,000,000; tons of paper made 1,200,000; value of 
product $95,000,000; number of employes 40,000; wages 
$18,500,000. In 1881 there were in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland 354 mills, with 16,000 
operatives, producing 210,000 (long) tons. 

The following are the principal varieties of ordinary 
P., and the sizes of the sheets, given in inches: 

1. Writing and Printing Papers : 
Pt. . . . « 15 x12} | Medium, . . . . 23x18 
Double Pot » « 25 x15 Royal, S UNT LINT 
Flat Cap, s ram e« 17 x14 Printing Royal, . . 25x20 


Foolscap . . « 164x1 Super-royal 
Sheet-and-third Foolscap, 224 x hl 3 Ai 
f * , 22ġ%xl1 


3 Super-royal Printing, . — 27x21 
Sheet-and-hal 3} imperial, s- © « o 31x23 
Double wo 724 VII Atlas, . à n . 83x26 
Post, . è © . 18%x15 Columbier, é  « BAx28 


Large Post, e œ 20¢x1 Elephant, . . . 
Medium Post, e . 22)x18 Double Elephant, . . 40x27 
Double ** - «+ 304x19 Antiquarian, . >. 63x31 
Copy, . . . . 20 x164 | Double Cap, . . . 28x17 


Crown, e. e > 19 x15 * Demy, . . 32x21 
Double Crown, . . 30 x20 se s - > « 42x16 
Demy, e « 5 21 x16 * Medium, . . 46x18 
Printing Demy, . . 224x17 es e é . 36x23 
Medium  * . > 22 x1T * Royal . . 88x24 
Medium Printing Demy, 23 x1 Emperor, . . . 4ft.x6ft 


These sizes are somewhat lessened by plowing and 
finishing off the edges previous to sale. 

2. Coarse Papers for Wrapping and Other Purposes.— 
Kent-cap, 21 by 18; Bag-cap, 194 by 24; Havon-cap, 21_ 
by 16; Imperial-cap, 224 by 29; Double 2-lb., 17 by 2434 
Double 4-lb., 21 by 31; Double 6-lb., 19 by 28; Cartridge, 
Casing, and Middle-hand, etc., 21 by 16; Lumber-hand, 
m by 223; Royal-hand, 20 by 25; Double Small-hand, 19 

y 29. 


Purple papers of a soft texture, unsized, are used in 
very large quantities by sugar-refiners, of the following 
sizes: Copy-loaf, 10$ by 21%; Powder-loaf, 18 by 26; 
Double-loaf. 164 by 23; Single-loaf, 214 by 27; Lump, 28 
by 33; Hambro’, 164 by 23; Titler, 29 by 35; Prussian, or 
Double Lump, 32 by 42. 

Blotting and Filtering Paper.—This is unsized P. of 
good quality, and frequently with some color, and of the 
same gize as demy. 


PAPER. 


Besides these well-known trade definitions, there are 
very many others, amotnting, if we include paste and 
mill boards, to at least 12 or 15 hundred, so that even 
paper-manufacturers require the aid of a treatise on the 
subject of the sizes, qualities, etc., and such a treatise 


- is in common use. 


Even as regards materials, varieties are endless. In 
an old German book by Jaeob Christian Scháffers, pub. 
Regensburg 1772, there are no less than 81 samples of 
different kinds of P. bound up and forming part of the 
book, and innumerable others have been made since. 

Rice P. is a beautiful material imported from China, 
about which numberless errors have been written. 
It is now known to be formed of thin slices of 
the pith of the plant called Aralia papyrifera. "This 
pith can be obtained from the stems in beautiful éylin- 
ders, one to two inches in diameter, and several inches 
in length. The Chinese workmen apply the blade of a 
sharp, straight knife to these cylinders of pith, and, 
turning them round dexterously, pare them from the 
circumference to the centre, making a rolled layer of 
equal thickness throughout. This is unrolled, and 
weights are placed upon it until it is rendered perfectly 
smooth and flat. Sometimes a number are joined to- 
gether to increase the size of the sheets. It will be seen 
that this more nearly resembles the ancient papyrus 
than modern P; but itis more beautiful than the former, 
being a very pure pearly white, and admirably adapted 
to the peculiar style of painting of the Chinese. 

The ordinary papers of the Chinese, Japanese, and 
East Indians have much resemblance to each other, 
which arises from the manufacture and material being 
similar; the bark of the paper mulberry (Broussonetia 
papyrifera) being chiefly used. The Chinese and J apa- 
nese are the mostskilful paper-makers in the world, and 
some of the East Indian papers surpass the European 
manufactures completely. 

Some useful kinds of P. are the result of manipula- 
tions subsequent to the paper-maker’s work. Thus: 

Lithographic Paper is prepared from good printing- 
paper by laying on one side of the sheets a preparation 
consisting of six parts of starch, one of alum, and two 
of gum-arabiec dissolved in warm water, and applied 
while hot with a proper brush. Generally a little gam- 
boge is added, to give it a slight yellow color. 

Copying Paper, for manifold- writers, is made by ap- 
plying a composition of lard and blac k lead to one side 
or both of sheets of writing-paper; and after leaving it 
on for a day or so, it is carefully and smoothly scraped 
off and wiped with a soft cloth. 

Tracing Paper is good printing-paper rendered trans- 
parent by brushing it over with a mixture of Canada 
halsam and oil of turpentine, or nut oil and turpentine: 
in either case it must be carefully dried before using. 

There are two distinct classes of colored papers. In 
one, the color is introduced into the pulp, and is conse- 
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[PAPER-HANGINGS. 


quently in the body of the P.; in the other, the colors: 


are mixed with size, and applied to the surface. There 


have. been many ingenious and tasteful inventions for 


decorating the surface of P., such as by giving it a 
marbled and even a beautiful iridescent appearance. 

P. is subject to much adulteration. China-clay and 
gypsum are generally used for the white sorts, and the 
heavy ferruginous ochres for the coarse and brown 
kinds. 


PAPER-HANGINGS: webs of paper, papiers peints of 
the French, usually decorated, with which interior walls 
are often covered. Previous to the invention of the 
paper-machine, sheets of paper of the size called Ele- 
phant, 22 by 32 inches, were pasted together, to make 
12 yard lengths, before the pattern was imprinted; but 
this is now rendered unnecessary by the facility of making 
webs of any length. Upon the paper it is usual first to 
spread a ground-color with proper brushes, taking care 
to produce a perfectly smooth surface. The colors em- 
ployed are opaque, and are mixed with size, sometimes 
also with starch, and most of the ordinary pigments are 
used. In the early stages of the art, it was usual to 
have the patterns stencilled (see SrENCILLING) on the 
ground-color. Thestencilling plates were usually pieces 
of pasteboard, one being required for every differently 
colored portion of the pattern. Afterward, wooden 
blocks were adopted, similar to those used in calico- 
printing, made of pear or poplar wood, generally the 
width of the paper, forming, indeed, huge wood-cuts, 
on which the pattern is in high relief. As many blocks 
are required as there are colors in the pattern, each 
bearing only so much of the pattern as is represented by 
the color to which it is assigned. Of course the whole 
beauty of the work depends on the nice adjustment of 
one portion of the pattern to another; and this is deter- 
mined by guide-pins in the blocks, which are so man- 
aged as not to disfigure the surface with their points. 
The pattern-block, being coated with its particular color 
from the color-tub, islaid on the paper, which is stretched 
out for the purpose on a table, and a lever is brought to 
bear upon it with sufficient pressure to make the whole 
of the block bear equally upon the paper. When one 
block has been printed the whole length of the paper by 
a succession of impressions, the piece is taken to the 
drying-room, and dried, previous to receiving the next 
color;andit often happens that the same operations have 
to be repeated a dozen different times before the pattern 
iscompleted. "This process is now largely superscded by 
the cylinder printing-machines, which are of the same 
kind as are used in printing textile fabrics. In these 
machines, the pattern is engraved on a series of cop- 
per cylinders, and each part or color has a separate 
cylinder, and an arrangement for keeping it con- 
stantly supplied with color when working. The cylin- 
ders are so arranged as, by the sum of their revolu- 
tions, to make the pattern complete; so that as the web 
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PAPER MULBERRY—PAPHLAGONIA. 


of paper passes the first, it receives the color for one 
portion of the pattern, and reaches the second in exact 
time to have the next color applied in the right places. 
In this way the entire piece occupies only a few seconds 
in receiving the complete decoration. 

The polished or glazed papers have the ground pre- 
pared with gypsum or plaster of Paris, and the surface 
dusted with finely powdered steatite, or French chalk. 
When perfectly dry, this is rubbed hard with a burnish- 
ing-brush, until the whole is evenly polished. This is 
done usually before the pattern is printed, but in some 
cases pattern and ground both are polished. In making 
the flock-papers, the printing is done in the same way as 
in the block-printing, only, instead of colored material, 
a composition called encaustic is printed on: it consists 
of linseed-oil, boiled with litharge, and ground with 
white lead; sufficient litharge is used to make it dry 
quickly, as it is very adhesive. The flock is prepared 
from the shearings of woolen cloths from the cloth-mills, 
by washing and dyeing the shearings to the various col- 
ors, then stove-drying and grinding them in a peculiar 
mill, which, in their brittle state, after leaving the stove, 
breaks them short. After this they are sifted, to obtain 
various degrees of fineness. By nice management, the 
prepared flock is so sprinkled over the whole of the 
printed surface as to coat the encaustic, and adhere 
evenly and firmly to it. The same adhesive material is 
used for printing in gold and other metals. The pat 
tern being printed with the encaustic, gold or other 
metallic leaf is applied, and, when it is properly fixed, the 
loose metal is brushed away with a hare's-foot or other 
softbrush. Someof the finest French papers have much 
of the pattern actually painted in by hand, a process 
which, of course, renders them very costly. 

PA'PER MUL’BERRY: see MULBERRY. 

PA'PER NAU’TILUS: see ARGONAUT. 

PAPETERIE, n. pdp’é-tré [F. a paper-mill]: a case con- 
taining paper and other writing materials. 

PAPHIAN, a. pa‘fi-an: of or pertaining to Paphos, a 
city of Cyprus sacred to Venus; pertaining to or con- 
nected with Venus or her worship. 

PAPHLAGONIA, pédf-la-go’ni-d: anciently, a province 
of Asia Minor, extending along the s. shores of the 
Black Sea, from the Halys on the e. to the Parthenius 
on the w. (which separates it from Bithynia), and ex- 
tending inland s. to Galatia. Its limits, however, were 
different at different times. "The Paphlagonian mount- 
ains were covered with forests, and the inhabitants were 
famous hunters. Croesus made P. a part of the kingdom 
of Lydia, and Cyrus united it to Persia; it subse- 
quently became part of the empire of Alexander the 
Great, and afterward of the kingdom of Pontus, was in- 
cluded in the Roman province of Galatia, and in the 4th 
c. of the Christian era was made a separate province by 
Constantine. Its cap. was Sinope. The Paphlagonians 
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are supposed to have been of Syrian, or at least of Sem- 
itic, origin, like the Cappadocians. They were proverbi- 
ally rude, coarse, and deficient in understanding; but 
this probably refers only to the rustics in the interior. 

PAPHOS, pà/fos or páf'os: anciently, the name of two 
cities in the isle of Cyprus.—The older city, called some- 
times Palaipaphos (now Kuklos or Konuklia), was in the 
w. part of the island, about 1} m. from the coast. It 
was founded probably by the Phenicians, and was 
famous, even before Homer's time, for a temple of 
Venus, who was said to have risen from the sea close by, 
whence her epithet Aphrodite, ‘foam-sprung,’ and who 
was designated the Paphian goddess. This was her 
chief residence, and hither crowds of pilgrims used to 
come in ancient times.—The other Paphos, called Neo- 
paphos (now Baffa), was on the sea-coast, about seven 
or eight m. n.w. of the older city, and was the place in 
which the apostle Paul proclaimed the gospel before the 
proconsul Sergius. 

PAPIAS, p@pi-as, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia: 
Christian writer, in the 2d c. The Paschal or Alexan- 
drian Chronicle states that he suffered martyrdom at 
Pergamus 163. According to Irenæus, he was a dis- 
ciple of the apostle John; but Eusebius, who quotes 
(Historia Ecclesiastica, chap. 39) the words of Irenæus, 
immediately subjoins a passage from P. himself, in 
which the latter distinctly states that he did not receive 
his doctrines from any of the apostles, but from the 
‘living voice’ of such followers of theirs as ‘are still sur- 
viving.? He was, however, an ‘associate’ of Polycarp, 
a bishop in the same province of proconsular Asia; and 
as the latter was a disciple of the apostle John, it is 
probable that Ireneus—a somewhat hasty writer—in- 
ferred that his companion must have been the same. 
Eusebius describes P. as ‘well skilled in all manner of 
learning, and well acquainted with the Scriptures;’ but 
alittle further on, he speaks of him as a man ‘of limited 
understanding’ (smikrós on tóm noün), and a very credu- 
lous chronicler of ‘unwritten tradition,’ who had col- 
lected ‘certain strange parables of our Lord and of his 
doctrine, and some other matters rather too fabulous.’ 
_The work in which these were contained was Logidn 
Kuriakon, Exegéseds Biblia E (Five Books of Com. 
mentaries on the Sayings of our Lord). It is now lost, 
but certain fragments of it have been preserved by 
Ireneus, Eusebius, Maximus Confessor, and other 
writers, These fragments are extremely interesting, 
because of the light which they throw on the origin of 
the New Testament Scriptures; and their importance 
may be estimated from the fact that they contain our 
earliest information on the subject. Itis P. who is our 
authority for the statement that the evangelist Matthew 
drew up a collection of our Lord's sayings and doings 
(ta logia) in the Hebrew (probably Syro-Chaldaic or 
Aramaic) dialect, and that every one translated it as he 
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was able. There can be no doubt that this is a perplex- 
ine statement, suggesting as it does the delicate ques- 
tion: ‘If Papias is correct, who wrote our present Mat- 
thew, which is in Greek, and not in Hebrew?’ (Fora 
consideration of this point, see Mattnew.) P. tells us 
also, either on the authority of John the Presbyter, or 
more probably on that of one of his followers, that the 
evangelist Mark was the interpreter (Hermeneutes) of 
Peter, and wrote * whatsoever he [Peter] recorded, with 
great accuracy.’ But the passage is far from implying 
that Mark was a mere amanuensis of Peter, as some 
have asserted, but only, as Valesius has shown, that 
Mark listened attentively to Peters preaching, culled 
from it such things as most strictly concerned Christ, 
and so drew up his gospel. P.,it remains to be said, 
‚was an extreme millenarian: see MILLENNIUM. 
PAPIER-MACHÉ, n. páp-yà -má-shà' [F. papier, paper; 
mâcher, to chew, to masticate]: paper reduced to a pulp, 
molded into any variety of form, and afterward jap- 
anned. This manufacture has certainly been in use for 
more than a century in Europe; but probably it was 
suggested first by some of the beautiful productions of 
Sinde and other parts of India, where it is employed in 
making boxes, trays, etc., as well as in China and Japan. 
Its first application, as far as we know, was to the manu- 
facture of snuff-boxes by a German named Martin, 1740, 
who learned it of a Frenchman named Lefevre; but the 
French say that he learned theartin England. Properly 
speaking, P.-M. is paper-pulp molded into shape, and 
it has been used not only to make small articles, such 
as boxes, trays, etc., but in the interior decoration of 
houses, for cornices, ceilings, ete. The ceilings in Ches- 
terfield House, and some other fine Elizabethan struct- 
ures, are made of this material, which at one time, ow- 
ing to a combination of the stucco-workers to raise the 
price of their labor, took the place almost entirely of 
stueco in house ornamentation. At present, a combina- 
tion of both stucco and paper is similarly employed un. 
der the name Carton-pierre. From the extension of 
the applications of P.-M. to the manufacture of a num- 
ber of light and useful articles, modifications have taken 
place in its composition, and it is now of three kinds— 
Ist, the true kind, of paper-pulp; 2d, sheets of paper 
vasted together after the manner of pasteboard, but sub- 
mitted to far greater pressure; 3d, sheets of thick mill- 
board cast from the pulp, also heavily pressed. The 
ierm P.-M. is in trade held to apply rather to the arti- 
cles made of the pulp than to the pulp itself; and a vast 
manufacture has sprung up during the 19th c., particu- 
larly in Birmingham, in which a great variety of articles 
of use and ornament are made of this material. They 
ere coated with successive layers of asphalt varnish, 
which is acted upon by heat in ovens until its volatile 
»arts are dissipated, and it’ becomes hard, and capable 
of receiving high polish. Mother-of-pearl is much used 
in their decoration, for which purpose, when several 
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layers of the varnish still remain to be applied, thin 
flakes of the shell of the form of the pattern are placed 
on the varnish, and are covered by the succeeding layers, 
giving rise to elevations where they are hidden by the 
coats of varnish. The surface is then ground down 
smooth and polished, and the grinding down brings to 
light the pieces of mother-of-pearl shell, which thus 
present the appearance of inlaid patterns. The fine sur- 
face whick can be given to the asphalt varnish also per- 
-mits of burnished gilding and other decorative applica- 
tions with excellent effect. 

PAPIER-VERGE, n. püp-yà'/-vér-zhà/ [F. papier, paper; 
vergé, streaky]: laid paper. 

PAPILIO, n. pd-pil’t-6 [L. papilio, a butterfly]: the 
butterfly tribe—a genus of insects (see BUTTERFLY). 
PAPIL'IONA'CEOUS, a. -nü'shüs, resembling a butterfly; 
applied to plants of the leguminous order, as the pea, 
from the butterfly shape of their flowers. PAPILIONA’- 
CE#: sub-order of the nat. order of plants generally 
called Leguminose (q.v.).— The plants of this sub-order 
are the only plants known which have flowers of the 
peculiar structure called Papilionaceous (q.v.), and of 
which the Pea and Bean afford familiar examples. Papil- 
ionaceous flowers have five petals, imbricated in estiva- 
tion (bud), one of which, called the vexillum or standard, is 
superior, turned next to the axis, and in estivation folded 
over the rest; two, called the aic, or wings, are lateral; 
and two are inferior, often united by their lower mar- 
gins, forming the carina or keel. The number of 
Papilionacee is great—about 4,800 species being known. 
They are found in all parts of the world, abounding in 
the tropics. ‘Many have superb and beautiful flowers; 
many are plants of beautiful form and foliage, trees, 
shrubs, or herbaceous plants; many possess valuable 
medicinal properties; and many are of great impor- 
tance as furnishing food for man and for domestic an- 
imals, while others furnish dyes, fibre, timber, etc. See 
Broom: LABURNUM: CLOVER: DEAN: PEA: LUCERN: 
LICORICE: INDIGO: SANDAL-WOOD: ETC. 

PAPILLA, n. pd-pillá, PAPIL'LAX, n. plu. -lē [L. pa- 
pilla, a small pimple, a nipple: It. papilla: F. papille]: 
the nipple of the breast: minute elongated conical 
processes or elevations, projecting from the surface of 
the true skin into the epidermis of the tongue, the palm, 
or surface of the fingers, etc., being the terminations of 
the nerves, highly vascular and nervous in their charac- 
ter, and taking an active part in the senses of touch and 
taste. For their form and structure, see SKIN. "The 
mucous membrane of the tongue contains three varieties 
of papilla: see TASTE, ORGAN AND SENSE OF. PAPIL- 
LARY, a. pdp'il-lér-i, or PAP'ILLOUS, a. -liis, pertaining to 
a nipple or the papillæ; covered with papilla. ,PAPʻIL- 
LATE, v. -lat, to grow into a nipple. PAP'ILLOSEF, a. -los, 
or PAP/ILLATED, a. -téd, nipply; in bot., covered with 
fleshy dots, as the stems of certain plants; warty, 
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PAPILLOMA, n. pétp’tl-lo’md, PAPILLOMATA, n. piv. 
páp'il-Lo^má-tá [a new L. formation from pupilla, a teat 
or nipple]: papillary growths, also called epidcrmic and 
epithelial tumors, from their seat in the body, which 
constitute a well-marked class of new formations, of 
which warts and callosities of the skin are minor in- 
stances. 

PAPILLOTE, n. páp'il-lot [F. a dim. of papillon, a but- 
terfly]: a curl-paper. è 

PAPIN, pdp’tn, F. pd-pdng’, DENIS: French physicist: 
1647, Aug. 22—1712; b. Blois. He studied medicine in 
Paris, where, after receiving his degree, he practiced as 
a physician. Becoming acquainted with Huygheng, he 
was led to apply himself almost exclusively to his favor- 
ite study. Before P.’s time, the intense force which can 
be generated in water, air, etc., under the action of heat, 
was well known, but he was one of the first to indicate 
the principal features of a machine by which this prop- 
erty could be made of practical utility. He soon ac- 
quired wide reputation; and on visiting England was 
received with open arms by the philosophers of that 
country, and became a member of the Royal. Soc. 1681. 
While in England, P. and Boyle (q.v.) together repeated 
their experinients on the properties of air, etc.; but in 
1687 P. was called to the chair of mathematics in the 
Univ. of Marburg in Hesse-Cassel. In 1696 he went to 
live in the town of Cassel; and 1707 he came to London. 
The French Acad. of Scieuces, withholding from P. the 
honor of ‘associate,’ enrolled him among its ‘ correspond- 
ents'—a proceeding which, with reason, excited the 
astonishment of F. Arago. To P. undoubtedly belongs 
the high honor of having first applied steam to produce 
motion by raisiug à piston; he combined with this the 
simplest means of producing a vacuum beneath the 
raised piston—viz., by condensation of aqueous vapor; 
he is also the inventor of the ‘safety-valve,’ an essential 
part of his ‘Digester’ (q.v.) By the ‘Digester,’ P. 
showed that liquids in a vacuum can be put in a state of 
ebullition at a much lower temperature than when 
freely exposed to the air. P.’s sagacity led him to many 
other discoveries; he discovered the principle of action 
of the siphon, improved the pneumatic machine of Otto 
de Guericke (q.v.), and took part against Leibnitz in the 
discussion concerning ‘living’ and ‘dead’ forces. Un- 
fortunately for science, P.’s numerous writings have not 
yet been collected, but many of them are in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, Acta Eruditorum, and Recueil de 
Diverses Pieces. He published two works—one, an ex- 
planation of the construction and uses of his ‘ Digester’ 
(London 1681, transl. into French 1682); the other, his 
experiments, entitled Nouvelles Expériences du Vide 
(Paris 1674). P. died in poverty and neglect. It was 
not till nearly a century afterward that the great value 
of his discoveries was perceived, See his Life by Ger- 
land (Berlin 1881), ; 
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PAPINIAN, pa-pín/ i-an. (L. /PAPINIANUS, pa-pin-i-à - 
nis), <EMILIUS PAULUS: most celebrated of Roman 
jurists: b. toward the middle of the 2d c.; d. sometime 
after 212. During the reign of Emperor Severus (q.v.), 
whom he succeeded as Advocatus Fisci, and whose sec- 
ond wife is said to have been P.'s relative, he held the 
office of Libellorum Magister; and afterward ‘that of 
Prefectus Pretorio. After the death of Severus, his son 
and successor, Caracalla, dismissed P. from his office, and 
soon afterward caused him to be put to death on various 
pretexts; the real reason, however, appearing to be that 
the emperor was afraid that the influence of a man so 
able and upright would be dangerous to his power. P.’s 
works consist chiefly of 37 books of Questiones, 19 of 
Responsa, 2 of Definitiones, two works, De Adulteriis, and 
a Greek fragment; and from these there are 595 excerpts 
in the Digest (see PANDECT). The pupils of P. include 
the most famous names in Roman jurisprudence, e.g., 
Ulpian, Paulus, Pomponius, Africanus, Florentinus, 
and Modestinus; butthe master stands superior to them 
all. His high reputation among his contemporaries and 
successors may be gathered from the epithets Prudentis- 
simus, Consultissimus, Disertissimus, bestowed on him by 
various emperors, and from the first book of the Codex 
Theodosii, De Responsis Prudentum, in which, after de- 
claring the works of P., Paulus, Caius, Ulpian, Modes- 
tinus, and four others, to be authority for a judge’s de- 
cision, it is declared that should these jurists be equally 
divided in opinion, that opinion which was maintained 
by P. was to be cunsidered right; while his commenta- 
tor, the famous Cujacius (q.v.), goes so far as to declare 
that *P. was the first of all lawyers who have been, 
or are to be,’ and that ‘no one ever will equal him.’ 
His high reputation as a jurist was greatly enhanced by 
the strong moral feeling and unbending honesty which 
were characteristic of him, and which have stamped his 
works with an ineffaceable impress. P.’s works were 
studied both before and after Justinian's time by Roman 
legal students of the third year, who were for this rea- 
son denominated Papinianiste. The fragments of P.'s 
works which remain are somewhat obscure, and the ex- 
cerpts from them in the Digest are in general so brief 
that the aid of a commentator is required. 

PAPIST, n. pà'/píst [F. papiste, a Rom. Cath.—from 
Pape, the pope]: member of the Rom. Cath. Chh. Pa- 
PISTIC, a. pd-pis’tik, or PAPIS’TICAL, a. -ti-kdl, pert. 
to Rom. Catholics or to popery; popish. PAPIS/TICAL- 
LY, ad. -lí. PAPISTRY, n. pa/pís-tri, the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Church of Rome.—All the above terms 
are in greater or less degree opprobrious and offensive. 
Literally understood, they indicate the simple fact of 
adherence to the pope; but in popular use they indicate 
especially the distinctive doctrines of the Church of 
Rome in their extremist statement, and in what has 
been deemed their most violent application. 
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PAPOOSE, n. pá-póz: a young child among the N. 
Amer. Indians. 

PAPPENHEIM, péáp'pén-him, GOTTFRIED HEINRICH, 
Count vow: imperial general of great note in the 
Thirty Years’ War: 1594, May 29—1632, Nov. 7; b. Pap- 
penneim, in Middle Franconia, Bavaria, of a very an- 
cient Swabian family, in which the dignity of Marshal of 
the Empire became hereditary about the 13th or 14th c., 
and many of whose members had greatly .distinguished 
themselves in the wars of the middleages. When about 
20 years of age, P. went over to the Rom. Cath. Church, 
and,thenceforth signalized himself by fiery zeal in its 
cause. After serving under the king of Poland in his 
wars with the Russians and Turks, P. joined the army 
of the Catholic League, and in the battle of Prague 
(1620) stayed the flight of the Austrian cavalry, and by a 
well-timed and furious charge turned the tide of battle 
against the Bohemians. In 1623 he received from the 
emperor the command of a cavalry regiment of the 
famous ‘Pappenheimer Dragoons,’ and 1625 became 
general of the Spanish horse in Lombardy; but in 1626 
re-entered the Austrian service, and after suppressing a 
dangerous revolt of the peasants of upper Austria, in 
which 40,000 of the peasants perished, he joined the 
army opposed to the Prot. league, and in association 
with Tilly carried on many campaigns against the 
Danes, Swedes, and Saxons. It was P. who urged and 
induced Tilly to take Magdeburg by assault, and him- 
self led and directed the attack. Moreover, it is he, 
rather than Tilly, who was to blame for the ferocious 
massacres which followed. His reckless bravery in- 
volved Tilly against his will in the disastrous battle of 
Breitenfeld; but to some extent he retrieved his charac- 
ter by his strenuous efforts to remedy the loss, and pro- 
tect the retreat of the army. After Tilly’s death, P. 
was associated with Wallenstein, who detached him 
with eight regiments to protéct Cologne, but, on hearing 
of the advance of Gustavus, sent an urgent order for 
his return. P. arrived at Lützen at the moment when 
Wallenstein’s army was on the point of being completely 
routed, and, at the head of his cuirassiers, charged the 
left wing of the Swedes, throwing it into confusion, and 
almost changing the fortune of the battle by his extraor- 
dinary bravery. He was mortally wounded in the 
last charge, and died a few hours afterward at Leipzig, 
with a smile on his countenance, after learning that 
Gustavus Adolphus had died before him. ‘God be 
praised!’ he said; ‘I can go in peace, now that that 
mortal enemy of the Catholic faith has had to die before 
me.’ 

PAPPOUS, a. páp'püs, or PAP’POSE, a. -pos [L. pap- 
pus; Gr. pappos, the woolly hairy seeds of certain plants]: 
downy, as the seeds of the thistle, the dandelion, ete- 
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PAPPUS, n. pdáp/püs [L. (see PAPPOUS)]: appendage 
of the fruit of plants belonging to certain nat. orders, 
of which the great nat. or- | 
, der Composite is the chief. 
It consists either of simple 
(figs. 1 and 4) or feathery 
(figs. 2 and 5) hairs, sessile 
or stalked, arising from the 
summit of the fruit, and is 
produced by a development 
of the tube and limb of the 
persistent calyx. Its object 
appears to be to waft the 1 
ripened seed to the new sit- Pappas: am 
uation in which it is to ! "4 ery a MORIAR] 

. grow.  Thistle-down is the , 
pappus of the thistle.—The pappus is represented some- 
times by mere teeth or scales. 

PAPPUS, pdp’ts, of Alexandria: one of the later 
Greek geometers, of whose history nothing is known; 
he is said by Suidas to have lived during the reign of 
Theodosius the Great, Emperor of the East (879-395). 
Some writers are of opinion that he lived two centuries 
earlier, but the former is much the more probable opin- 
ion. The chief work of P.is his Mathematical Collec- 
tions, of which the last six, out of eight, books, are ex- 
tant. The Collections, as their name implies, are an as- 
semblage into one book of scattered problems and theo- 
rems, the work of Apollonius, Archimedes, Euclid, 
Theodosius, etc., to which he has joined his own dis- 
coveries. The first two books are supposed (on insuffi- 
cient grounds) to have treated of arithmetic and arith- 
metical problems, but only a small fragment of the sec- 
ond book is extant: the third book is a collection of 
problems, mostly of solid geometry: the fourth treats 
of curves other than the circle, according to the method 
of pure geometry: the fifth contains problems of max- 
ima and minima: the sixth treats of the geometry of 
the sphere: the seventh—by far the most important to 
modern geometers, as it is almost the sole authority 
that we possess on the history and methods of the Greek 
geometrical analysis—treats principally of analysis; it 
contains also the proposition now known as ‘ Guldinus's 
Theorem,’ which was plagiarized from P. by Father 
Guldin: the eighth and last book treats of machines. 
P. was author of several other works which are lost, ex- 
cepting only a fragment of his Commentary on Four 
Books of Ptolemy’s Syntazis. P., as an independent in- 
vestigator, has high reputation, and by Descartes is 
considered one of the most excellent geometers of an- 
tiquity. Some of his problems have had high interest 
for all succeeding geometers. The first complete edi- 
tions of the Collections of P. were those of Comman- 
dine (Pesaro 1588) and Manolessius (Bologna 1660). The 
best ed. is that published Berlin 1876-78, by Friedrich * 
Hultsch, Pappi Alexandrini Collectionis que supersunt, 
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PAPUA, pétip’6-a or pá'/pó-à, or New GvIN'EA: largest 
island, excepting Australia, on the globe; about 90 m. 
from Australia at its nearest point; lat. 0° 30’—10° 40’ s., 
long. 131?-—150? 30’ e.; about 1,500 m. in length n.w. to 
s.e., with varying breadth of 200 to 400 m.; estimated 
area 250,000 sq. m. (The name Papúa means 'frizzly 
haired.’) In outline the island is very irregular, the 
western part being nearly insulated by Geelvink Bay on 
the n. and M'Clure's Inlet from the w. The head of 
Geelvink Bay is separated from the s. coast by an isth- 
mus only 35 m. in breadth. Eastward from this, the 
island increases to its greatest breadth, and terminates 
in the s.e., ina narrow peninsula of lofty mountains. 
E. of Torres Strait is à deep bay called the Great Bight 
of New Guinea, its e. shore being bold and rocky, with 
extensive coral reefs; its w. flat and marshy, covered 
with dense forests, and intersected with countless fresh- 
water canals. The Fly, largest river of the island, 
empties into it. 

The island seems to have been sighted first 1526 and 
28 by Portuguese navigators. In 1545 a Spanish captain 
sailed 250 m. along its n. coast, and gave it the name 
New Guinea, from its fancied resemblance to the Guinea 
coast of Africa. In 1606 a Spanish frigate under Capt. 
de Torres sailed along the s. shoreto thestrait that bears 
his name. In 1676 the Dutch captains Schouten and 
Le Maire landed on the island to obtain fresh water, 
and were attacked by the natives. De Bougainville, 
1768, also made the s. coast of the island, and worked to 
windward along it. The English navigators, Cook 1770, 
Forrest 1774, Edwards 1791, and the following year Capt. 
Bligh, of Bounty notoriety, saw portions of the s. coast. 
Flinders, 1799, visited the island, and added a few facts 
to our scanty information. In the course of the voyage 
of the French ship Astrolabe, under the command of J. 
Dumont d'Urville, the distinguished naturalists Quoi 
and Gaymard studied the nat. history of the island, 
especially its zoology. A Dutch expedition 1828 added 
to the knowledge of the w. coast. In 1845 Captains 
Blackwood and Owen Stanley, of the British naval ships 
Fly and Bramble, surveyed part of the s. coast; and 1846— 
50 Owen Stanley surveyed the s. shores of the e. penin- 
sula. In 1858 the Dutch govt. sent a surveying expedi- 
tion in the steamer Etna to the n. and n.w. coasts. In 
1869 attention was called to the lack of information on 
P., and to the fact that so little had been done to ex- 
plore this great and fertile island, which lay almost 
within sight of Australia, and might be considered as 
belonging to that continent. Sir Charles Nicholson 
especially directed the attention of the Australian colo- 
nists to the importance of their becoming acquainted 
with the island, lying on the highway to India and China, 
and believed to be rich in minerals and commercial prod- 
ucts. In 1871 a Russian steam-corvette left on the n.e. 
Shores the naturalist Miklukho Maclay, who lived 15 
months there, and has repeatedly visited P, since. 
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Mey .., asa the Italian travellers Beccari and D’ Albertis, 
have added much to our knowledge of the interior. The 
agents ot the London Missionary Soc. also have ex- 
tended our information concerning the country. Early 
in 1873, the Brit. naval ship Basilisk, Capt. Moresby, 
was sent to suppress the system of kidnapping natives 
in the neighborhood of Torres Strait; and this being ac- 
complished, Capt. Moresby employed his time in con- 
tinuing the survey of the e. coasts commenced by Capt. 
Owen Stanley. He found the e. part of the island differ- 
ent in form from the representations given on maps, in- 
asmuch as a considerable portion of the e. promontory 
consisted of islands with deep channels between, instead 
of being a continuous line of coast. But little is known 
of the geography of the island beyond the coast. The n. 
side is hilly and densely covered with wood, while such 
portions of the s. coasts as have been visited are low 
and apparently swampy, but still densely wooded. A 
range of mountains, the Charles Louis Mts., commences 
on the s. coast noar Geelvink Bay, and extends due e., 
rising gradually to nearly 17,000 ft., where it is lost 
sight of at a distance of 100 m. from the coast; but it is 
probable that this range continues through and sub- 
divides the island until it joins the high land of the 
e. peninsula, where a succession of mountains, 14,000 to 
5,000 ft. high, continues to the e. extreme. A large 
island, Frederick Henry Island, 100 m. long by about 50 
broad, on the s.w. coast, was supposed a part of the 
mainland until a Dutch officer passed through the strait 
that separated it. The n. coast from East Cape to the 
boundary of the Duteh territory, nearly 1,000 m., was 
surveyed by Dr. Finsch in the steamer Samoa 1884. 
Numerous expeditions have been dispatched in recent 
years by the Australian colonies or by England, but per- 
haps the explorations of Chalmers and Forbes have con- 
tributed most to our knowledge of the island. Two 
Melbourne newspapers have taken an honorable part in 
the work,'and a scientific expedition was dispatched by 
the Geographical Soc. of Australasia 1885. The whole 
of the s.e. coast to the e. extreme of the island, and on 
to the Louisiade Archipelago beyond, is fringed with 
dangerous coral reefs. China Strait, at the s.e. point of 
the main island, is, however, navigable for large ships. 
The tides, however, at springs, run at the rate of 5 or 6 
knots an hour, but more careful and elaborate surveys 
will doubtless render navigation more safe and ex- 
peditious in these waters. 

In an island of such vast extent as P., there may pos- 
sibly exist several distinct races. With our little knowl- 
edge, two distinct races are admitted—viz., the Papuans, 
so called from the Malayan ‘frizzled hair,’ and the 
Haraforas. The Papuans are said to resemble the Aus- 
tralian. aborigines, but, as a rule, are stouter. The 
Haraforas are distinguishable from the Papuans by 
lighter color and straighter hair; they also exhibit 
greater activity of body, 
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Except in the swampy districts, the climate is not un- 

althful, though the temperature varies greatly, the 
anermometer sometimes indicating 95° F. by day and 
falling to 75° by night. On the s.w. coast, the e. monsoon 
or rainy season begins about the middle of Apr., and 
ends in Sep.;the dry season is from Sep. to Apr.; and 
on the n. coast these two seasons are reversed. 

The island is everywhere clothed with most luxuriant 
vegetation—cocoa-nut, betel, sago, banana, bread-fruit, 
orange, lemon, and other fruit-trees lining the shores; 
while in the interior are abundance of fine timber- 
trees, e.g., the ironwood, ebony, canary-wood, the wild 
nutmeg, and the massoi, the fragrant bark of which is a 
leading article of export from the s.w. coast. In the 
districts of the Arfak and Amberbakin Mts., the sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and rice are cultivated. 

The nat. history of the w. part of P. has been recently 
examined by Alfred R. Wallace, who established the 
fact that a deep channel in the bed of the ocean, running 
w. of Celebes, and e. of the great islands of Java and 
Borneo, now known as Wallace's Line, separates two 
regions, in which the islands rise from shallow waters, 
and which are totally unlike each other in their botany 
and zoology. The islands on either side of this line he 
supposes to be the relics of submerged continents. 
Those on the w., or the Great Malay Islands, belong to 
the continent of Asia, and have its plants and animals. 
Those e. of the line, including P., have a flora and fauna 
resembling those of Australia. The latter island has a 
dry climate and stunted vegetation. P., on the con- 
trary, has a warm and moist climate, pre-eminently 
fitted to produce a varied, luxuriant vegetation; and it 
is clothed from end to end with magnificent forests. 
Insect life is, as might be expected, abundant and 
varied; the Papuan species being remarkable for fine 
forms and beautiful colors. Still more interesting to 
the naturalist is the variety of birds, of which 120 species 
are singers, 30 parrots, and 28 pigeons. Those of land 
species which have been examined belong to 108 genera, 
29 of which are found exclusively in Papua. The 
beautiful birds of paradise are peculiar to the island, 
and distinguish it from all other regions. In contrast 
to this variety of birds isthe small number of mammals. 
The great pachyderms and quadrumana of the Malay 
Islands are wanting, and the mammals are 2 bats, 1 pig, 
10 marsupials, 1 cetacea, and 1 carnivora. There is one 
true kangaroo similar to those of Australia. The climb- 
ing kangaroos take the place of the monkeys of the 
Asiatic area. It is believed that Wallace’s Line, or one 
nearly coincident with it, separates two varieties of the 
human race, the Malays and the Papuans, or rather 
areas in which one of these races predominates. 

Alfred R. Wallace, in his Malay Archipelago, says of 
the Papuans: ‘There has been much difference of opin- 
ion about the races of the Oceanic region, but it is gen- 
erally admitted that they belong to four different types 
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—those of (1) the Malays; (2) the Negritos or Papuans; 
(3) the Polynesians; (4) the Australians. The most dis- 
tinguished of recent ethnologists class the Malays with 
the Mongols; the Negritos or Papuans, and the Poly- 
nesians, with the negroes of Africa; and distinguish 
widely the Australians from both. They do not recog- 
nize any fundamental distinction between the dark 
Papuans and the light-complexioned Polynesians. The 
w. parts of the island are inhabited by the former, the 
e. parts by the latter. The Papuans are well made, 
have regular features, intelligent black eyes, small white 
teeth, eurly hair, thick lips, and large mouth; the nose 
is sharp, but flat beneath, the nostrils large, and the 
skin dark brown. They are,’ Mr. Wallace says, ‘su- 
perior in stature to average Europeans, but have long 
and thin legs, and the splayfoot of the negro.’ He 
thinks the Papuans superior to the Malays in intelli- 
gence. In the w. parts, they are divided into small 
distinct tribes, frequently at war with each other. The 
men build the houses, hollow the trunks of trees into 
canoes, hunt, and fish; while the women do all the 
heaviest work, cultivating the fields, making mats, pots, 
and cutting wood. Their food consists of maize, sago, 
rice, fish, birds, the flesh of wild pigs, and fruits, etc. 
‘They are copper-colored, of a light, active build, often 
with very good features, which they paint; but the men's 
teeth and mouths are much disfigured by constant use 
of betel-nut. The hair is usually worn frizzled out into 
a huge mop. The women’s hair is always cut short. 
Their weapons appear to be spears, swords, clubs, and 
stone hatchets but no bows and arrows were seen 
among them. Occasionally human jaw and spinal bones 
are worn as bracelets and ornaments. "They appeared to 
take pleasure in making us understand that they had 
eaten the original owners of the bones; but these bones, 
as well as the few skulls exhibited in their villages, ap- 
peared to be of an ancient date. The houses are built 
after the Malay fashion, on poles raised 5 or 6 ft. above 
the ground, and consist of one large apartment.’ The 
natives of Humboldt's Bay have a temple in every vil- 
lage, though nothing is known of their religion. 

In the e. part of the island, the negro type of the in- 
habitants passes into that of the Polynesians. Capt. 
Moresby says of them that they have the light complex- 
ion and in all respects the appearance of the Polyne- 
sians, typically represented by the New Zealanders;that 
they are a friendly and intelligent people, and gladly 
received the English seamen attheir villages, where they 
mixed freely with them. They practice several useful 
arts, such as pottery, and possess extensive, well-fenced 
plantations. In the n.e. part of the island, their villages 
are terraced and cultivated to a great height, in a man- 
ner which a Chinaman might envy. Capt. Moresly 
deems them a fine, promising race, and thinks that, with 
the aid of civilizing influences, a prosperous future 


awaits them, 
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The Dutch scientific expedition of 1858 appended to 
their report a vocabulary of the Myfore language, of 
about 1,200 words, collected by Ottow and Geisler, mis- 
sionaries at Doreh, on the w. of Geelvink Bay. It is, 
however, known to differ greatly from languages spoken 
in other parts; and natives of the South Sea Islands 
have a facility in communicating with the Papuans on 
the Torres Strait. The London Missionary Soc. has 
therefore begun to Christianize them through Samoan 
teachers directed by British missionaries. The first 
chapel, on Murray Island, was opened 1875. 

The population of P. and the immediately adjacent 
islands has been very variously estimated. Mr. Chalmers 
believes that it cannot be more than 2,500,000, The ex- 
ports are massoi bark, trepang or béche-de-mer, tortoise- 
shell, pearls, nutmegs, birds of paradise, crown-pigeons, 
ebony, resin, ete. . 

The inhabitants seem divided into a great number of 
petty tribes, independent of each other. No native gov- 
ernment is knowm to extend over a great part of the 
island. The Dutch acquired the rights of their tribu- 
tary, the sultan of Tidore; and it was partly to assert 
them that an expedition was undertaken 1828. At that 
time, the Dutch built a fort called Du Bus, in Triton Bay. 
3? 46's. lat.,and 134?e. long., and declared the whole island 
w. of a line from Cape Bonpland in the n., along 141? e. 
long., to Torres Strait, to belong to the Netherlands; but 
the settlement was abandoned. In1858 the Dutch made 
another attempt to establish a colony. The Etna was 
fitted out for that purpose. The expedition visited a 
great part of the n.w. coast. Recent attempts of parties 
of miners to tap the metallic treasures of P. have not 
yet met success. 

That a great future is open to this vast territory is un- 
doubted. Rich in natural products and mineral wealth 
to an extent of which we can have no conception, situ- 
ated in such close contiguity to one of the largest British 
possessions, and between it and China, Japan, and India, 
it is of immediate consequence to England; the w. 
part may be regarded as under the Dutch power. In 
1883 the govt. of Queensland annexed the eastern por- 
tion of P., but its action was not sanctioned by the im- 
perial govt., and it was not till the close of 1884 that the 
area of this protectorate was defined. Immediately af- 
terward, the Australian colonies were startled by the 
news that the German flag had been hoisted at several 
places along the n.e. coast and on many of the adjacent 
islands. The boundaries since agreed upon give an area 
on the German side of about 67,000 sq. m.; on the 
English, of 63,000 sq. m.; and nearly approach the 
water parting-line or natural boundary. 

See The Malay Archipelago, by A. R. Wallace; New 
Guinea, by D'Albertis (1880); Proceedings of Geograph- 
ical Society; Work and Adventure in New Guinea, by 
Chalmers and Gill (1885); Parliamentary Papers, 1883 
and other years; Australian Handbook for 1886, 
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PAPULA, n. páp'i-ld, PAPULÆ, n. plu. -lë [L. pap- 
ula, a pimple]: a pimple. Papulæ constitute one of the 
eight orders of Bateman and Willan's classification of 
cutaneous diseases. They occur as little elevations of 
the cuticle, of red color, containing neither pus nor any 
other fluid, and ending usually in a scurf. They are 
generally supposed to denote inflammation of the papillze 
of theskin; but Erasmus Wilson believes that they repre- 
sent an inflammatory condition of thesecretory orifices, 
whether sudoriferous or sebaceous. PAPULAR, a. -ldr, 
pertaining to pimples; characterized by pimples. The 
diseases regarded as papular are Strophulus, Lichen, and 
Prurigo; but there are other diseases in which the firs! 
external symptom is a papular eruption, e.g., small-pox 
in whieh the papula speedily develops into a pustule 
PAP'ULOUS, a. -liis, or PAP’ULOSE, -los,covered with pap- 
ule; covered with pimples; pimply. : 

PAPYRI, pa-pi'"?: MSS, rolls of the paper of the papy- 
rus plant; corresponding to the Greek biblia. These rolls 
are of very remote antiquity, some of thestill remaining 
` Egyptian papyri being certainly as old as the 6th dynasty, 

and others as old as the 12th, or from about B.c. 2000. 
This long continuance is due to their mode of preserva- 
tion, and to the peculiarly dry climate of Egypt. P. 
rolls have been found deposited in different ways, those 
of religious character being placed on the bodies of 
mummies, at the feet, arms, or in the hands, sometimes, 
indeed, packed or layed between the bandages, or even 
spread over the whole bandage, like a shroud. At the 
time of the 19th and 20th dynasties (B.c. 1320-1200), 
they were deposited often in hollow wooden figures of 
the god Ptah Socharis Osiris, or of the god Osiris, placed 
near the mummies. Papyri of civic character were de- 
posited in jars or boxes, placed near the mummies; and 
they have been found in the remains of ancient libraries, 
The following are the principal kinds of Egyptian pa- 
pyri.—I. Hieroglyphical P., always accompanied by pic- 
tures or vignettes, and consisting of three classes: 1. Solar 
litanies or texts, and pictures relating to and describing 
the sun's passage through the hours of the night, when 
that luminary was supposed to enter the Egyptian Hades 
or hell. 2. Books of the empyreal gate, or heaven, with 
vignettes of deities, and other representations referring 
to the genesis of the cosmos or universe. 3. The so- 
called Ritual, consisting of a series of sacred or hermetic 
books, some of very remote antiquity, accompanied with 
rubrical titles and directions as to 5heir efficacy and em- 
ployment, and comprising various formulas ordered to be 
placed on the coffins, amulets, and other furniture of the 
dead, for better preservation of the souls of the dead 
and of the mummies in the future state. In this book 
. are found also chapters giving an account of the future 
judgment, of the makhenu, or boat of the dead, of the 
Elysian Fields, and of the Halls through which the dead 
had to pass. The work was considered by the Egyptians 
themselves mystic, and parts were supposed to be writ- 
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ten by the god Thoth himself. A copy more or less 
complete, according to the wealth of the deceased, was 
deposited with all the principal mummies; and from the 
blank spaces left for the name, which were afterward 
filled, it is evident that they were kept ready-made.—I1. 
Hieratic P., written in the hieratic or cursive Egyptian 
hand, comprising a more extensive literature than the 
' hieroglyphic papyri. This handwriting being used for. 
civil as well as religious purposes, the papyri found in 
it differ considerably from one another, and comprise 
rituals of the class already mentioned, principally in use 
about the 26th dynasty, or B.c. 6th c., but found also 
on some few papyri of a remote period; a' book called 
Lamentations of Isis; magical P., containing directions 
for preparation of charms and amulets, and adjuration 
of deities for their protection; civic documents, consist- 
ing of the examination of persons charged with criminal 
offenses, the. most remarkable of which are that of an 
offender charged with the practice of magic in the 19th 
dynasty, another of a criminal charged with various 
crimes in the reign of Sethos I., the examination of 4 
conspiracy in the palace of Rameses II., and the proces- 
verbal of an offender charged with violating the sepul- 
chres of the kings in the reign of Rameses IX. Besides 
these, there are several letters of various scribes on sub- 
jects connected with the administration of the country 
and private affairs; laudatory poems of Egyptian mon- 
archs, one describing the campaign of Rameses II. against 
the Khita or Hittites; historical documents, the jour- 
neys in foreign parts; the endowment of temples by 
Rameses III. ; works of fiction—one of the adventures of 
two brothers, the death of the younger, owing to the 
false accusation of the wife of the elder, his revival, and 
transformation into a bull and a Persea-tree; another, 
the story of a doomed prince, and the adventures of dif- 
ferent persons. Works on plants and medical subjects, 
books of proverbs, lists of kings, historical accounts, 
are among these documents.—III. The last class of 
Egyptian P., those written in the Demotic or enchorial 
character, consist of rituals, contracts for the sale of 
mummies and lands, accounts and letters, and miscel- 
laneous documents. These P. are often bilingual, some- 
times accompanied with hieratic or Greek versions. 
Many of these P. have been translated by De Rougé, Cha- 
bas, Heath, Goodwin, Birch, and others. Many Greek P. 
have been found belonging to the archives of the Sera- 
peion, referring to the administration of that temple, the 
orations of Hyperides, and some of the books of Homer. 
At all times in the history of Egypt, libraries of P. seem 
to have existed, and, under the Ptolemies, are said to 
have contained as many as 700,000 rolls. 

Another class of ancient P., those of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, are of considerable interest, as showing 
the condition and arrangement of a Roman library. 
The P. of Herculaneum are 8} to 12$ inches wide, and 
arerolled in a cylindrical roll, volumen, ona stick or 
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inner roll, bacillus, umbilicus, having a stud at the end, 
cornu. They had their titles written on a strip, lorum, 
in red letters, and the writing was either on blind lines 
or on lines ruled with lead. About 1,800 P. were dis- 
covered at Herculaneum, 1753, in the library of a small 
house, charred to a cinder, and some of these, by the 
greatest skill and care, have been unrolled by a very 
laborious process at Naples. Unfortunately, they have 
notanswered the literary expectations formed of them; 
they consisted of the works of philosophers of the Epi- 
curean school, which the proprietor of the library seems 
to have collected. Some of the P. were in Latin, and : 
more difficult to unroll. Many have been published. 
They are written on only one side. When a small num- 
ber were required, they were placed in a cylindrical 
bronze chest (cista), packed tightly in a perpendicular 
position, and were taken out single, and read by un- 
rolling from one end. "These P. were of various prices; 
old ones, like old books, being of immense value; but 
those containing the works of contemporary authors 
were not dearer, perhaps, than modern books. Many 
extensive private and public libraries existed in Greece 
and Rome, but all have perished except those exhumed 
from Herculaneum. : 

Wilkinson, Man. and Cust. iii. 62, 147, 188, v. 482; Winc- 
kelmann, ii. Bd. i. 1; Chabas, Pap. d'Harris (Chalon 
1860); Papyrus Hieratiques (8vo, Chalon 1863); Voyage 
d'un Egyptien (1866); Pleyte, Papyrus de Turin (1869-74); 
Cambridge Essays (1858), 227; De Rougé, Rev. Contemp. 
xxvii. 389; Devena, Papyrus Judicione de Turin (1868); 
Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. (1874). 

PAPYROGRAPHY, n. pdp’i-rdg’rt-ft [Gr. pap'üros, 
the paper-reed, the papyrus; grapho, I write]: a method 
of reduplication and indefinite multiplication of copies 
of a writing by a mechanical ink process. PAPYRO- 
GRAPH, n. pá-pt'ro-gráf, the machine or press employed. 

PAPYRUS, n. pá-pirüs, PAPY'RI, n. plu. -r? [L. papy’- 
rus; Gr. pap'uros]: kind of reed very abundant in the 
valley of the Nile, of which the ancients made the paper 
or material on which they wrote; the Cy’perus papy’rus, 
ord. Cyperadcte (see PAPYRUS, below). PAPY^RI, cer- 
tain MSS. made of the papyrus, found in various places, 
especially in Egypt (see PAPYRI, above) PApyra- 
CEOUS, a. pdp’t-ra’shiis, pertaining to the papyrus. Pap” 
YRIN, n. -í-rín, a tough and durable substance closely 
resembling parchment, made from paper by dipping it 
into sulphurie acid, washing with water, immersing in 
dilute ammonia, rewashing, and then drying; also called 
paper or vegetable parchment. 
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PAPYRUS, pa-pi/rüs: genus of plants of nat. order 
Cyperacee, of which there are several species, the most 
important being the EaGvrPrIAN P., or Papyrus of the 
ancients (P. antiquorum, Cyperus papyrus of Linnzus); 
a kind of sedge, 8 to 10 ft. high; witha very strong, 
woody, aromatic, creeping root; long, sharp-keeled 
leaves; and naked, leafless, triangular, soft, and cellular 
stems, as thick asa man’s arm at the lower part, and at 
their upper extremity bearing a compound umbel of ex- 
tremely numerous drooping spikelets, with a general 
involucre of 8 long filiform leaves, each spikelet con- 
taining 6-13 florets. By the anc. Egyptians it was 
called papu, from which the Greek papyrus is derived, 
though they called it also byblos or deltos. The He- 
brews called it gomé, a word resembling the Coptic gom, 
or volume; its modern Arabic name is Berdi. So rare 
is the plant i in the present day in Egypt, that it is sup- 
posed to have been introduced either from Syria or 
Abyssinia; but it has been seen till lately in the vicinity 
of the Lake Menzaleh, and specimens have been sent to 
England; and as it formerly was considered the emblem 
of northern Egypt, or the Delta, and: grown only there, 
it must, if introduced, have come from some country n. 
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Papyrus (P. antiquorum). 
of Egypt. Ithas been found in modern times in the 
neighborhood of Jaffa, on the banks of the Anapus, in 
the pools of the Liane, near Syracuse, and in the vicin- 
ity of the Lake Thrasymenus. It is represented on the 
oldest Egyptian monuments, and as reaching the height 
of about ten ft. It was grown in pools of still water, 
growing ten ft. above the water, and two ft. beneath it, 
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and restricted to the districts of Sais and Sebennytus. 
The P. was used for many purposes both ornamental 
and useful; such ascrowns for the head, sandals, boxes, 
boats, and cordage, but principally for a kind of paper 
called by its name. Its pith was boiled and eaten, and 
its root dried for fuel. The papyrus (see PAPYRI) or 
paper of the Egyptians was of the greatest reputation in 
antiquity, and it appears on the earliest monuments in 
the shape of long rectangular sheets rolled up at one 
end, and on which the scribe wrote with a reed called 
kash, with red or black ink made of an animal car- 
bon (see PAPER). When newly prepared, it was white 
or brownish white, and lissom; but in the process of 
time, those papyri which have reached the present day 
have become of a light or dark brown color, and ex- 
ceedingly brittle, breaking to the touch. Though P. 
was commonly used in Egypt for MSS., and was the pa- 
per of the period, and was mentioned by early Greek 
authors, it does not appear to have come into general 
use among the Greeks till after the time of Alexander 
the Great, when it was extensively exported from the 
Egyptian ports under the Ptolemies. Fragments, in- 
deed, have been found to have been used by the Greeks 
centuries before. It was, however, always an expen- 
sive article to the Greeks, and a sheet cost more than 
the value of a dollar. Among the Romans, it does not 
appear to have been in use at an early period, though 
the Sibylline books are said to have been written on it, 
and the plant was cultivated in Calabria, Apulia, and 
the marshes of the Tiber. But the staple was no doubt 
imported from Alexandria, and improved or adapted by 
the Roman manufacturers. So extensive was the Alex- 
andrian manufactory, that Hadrian, in his visit to that 
city, was struck by its extent; and later in the empire, 
an Egyptian usurper (Firmus, A.D. 272) is said to have 
boasted that he could support an army from his mate- 
rials. It continued to be employed in the Eastern ana 
Western Empires till the 12th c., and was used among 
the Arabs in the 8th c.; but after that period, it was 
quite superseded by parchment. At later periods, it 
was no longer employed in the shape of rolls, but was 
cut into square pages, and bound like modern books. 

As a matter of scientific interest, experiments on the 
manufacture of paper from the P. have been made in 
recent times by Landolina, Seyffarth, and others.—An- 
other species of P. (P. corymbosus or P. Pangorei) is 
much used in India for mats: see INDIAN GRAsS MAT- 
TING. 

PAR, n. pür [L. par, equal: It. pare: F. pair]: equal 
value; the state of the shares of a public undertaking 
when they are neither at a discount nor à premium— 
that is, when they may be purchased at the original 
price, usually called AT PAR. BELOW PAR, at a dis- 
count. ABOVE PAR, ata premium. ON A PAR, On a level; 
in the same condition or rank. PAROF EXCHANGE, the 
established value of the coin or standard value of one 
country expressed in the coin or standard of another, 
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PAR (Fish): see Parr. 

PARA, pdr'à [Gr. para, by, along]: a prefix, usually 
contr. PAR, signifying: side by side, as for comparison; 
alongside; near to;like; unlike; beyond; divergence or . 
contrariety. 

PARA, n. pà'rá: small coin of copper, silver, or mixed 
metal, though usually of copper, current in Turkey and 
Egypt; itis the 40th part of a piaster, is divided into 
3 aspers, and varies much in value, owing to the cc- 
based and complicated condition of Turkish coinacc. 
Pieces of 5 paras also are in use. The parais equal to 
about 7, of a penny sterling in Turkey, and +, of a penny 
sterling in Egypt. See PrAsTER. 

PARA, pá-rà': name of a water-course, the s. arm of 
the Amazon, forming an outlet for that river into the 
Atlantic, on the s. side of the island of Marajo (q.v.). 
It is 200 m. long, 20 m. broad opposite the city of Para, 
and 40 m. broad at its mouth. Its most important 
affluent, and the source whence it draws, perhaps, the 
great mass of its volume of waters, is the Tocantins. 
Formerly, the name P., said to signify ‘father of waters,’ 
was applied in a general way to the river Amazon. At 
the spring-tides, the bore rushes up the river with enor- 
mous force, forming a wave 15 ft. high. 

PARA’: important province of Brazil, in the extreme 
n. ofthe country; bounded n. by Guiana and the Atlan- 
tic, e. by Maranham and Goyaz, s. by Matto Grosso, w. 
by Amazonas; 460,000 sq. m. It is one of the largest 
provinces of Brazil—having an area nearly twice the ex- 
tent of Austria; is watered by the Amazom and its 
great affluents the Tapajos, Xingu, and Tocantins; and 
forms a portion of a dist.—the Amazon valley—which 
has been described by the most thorough explorer of 
this region as unequalled for richness of vegetable pro- 
duction and fertility of soil. The surface of the coun- 
try is level, and consists of great plains, intersected by 
rivers, and covered with primeval forests, and in some 
cases with rich pasture. The climate, though warm, is 
not unhealthful. The precious metals, with diamonds, 
iron, and coal, are found, but are not worked. The tim- 
ber is valuable, and the chief crops raised on the very 
limited area as yet brought under cultivation are coffee, 
rice, millet, and cotton, Pop. (1882) 330,000. 

PARA’, or BELEM, bà-léng': thriving city and seaport 
of Brazil, cap. of the province of P.; on the e. bank of 
the river P., 80 m. from its mouth; lat. 1? 28' s., long. 
48° 28’ w. The harbor is formed by an abrupt curve or 
inlet of the channel of the river, here 20 m. broad. Ves- 
sels of large size are admitted; but the anchorage, 
though safe, has of late years become increasingly diffi- 
cult of access, owing to the silting up of the approaches. 
'The streets are paved and macadamized, but are mostly 
out of repair; the houses, like those of most Brazilian 
towns, have whitened walls and red-tiled roofs. Among 
the principal buildings are the palace, the cathedral, and 
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the churches. There are also numerous public squares, 
a college, and a beautiful botanic garden. The city is 
supplied with water by water-carts that perambulate the 
streets. The Amazon Navigation Company, a Brazil- 
ian association, has erected large workshops, coal de- 
pots, and wharves; the steam navigation is rapidly ex- 
tending. The imports have an annual value of about 
5,000,000 dollars; the annual exports reach nearly 8,000,- 
000 dollars, of which about 6,000,000 are for India-rub- 
ber. The imports are principally cotton manufactures, 
wheat and flour, cutlery and hardware, wool, gold and 
silver wares, coins, and wine. The exports are India- 
rubber, coffee, sugar, raw cotton, hides, tobacco, dia- 
monds, and eocoa. P. is the mart through which passes 
the whole commerce of the Amazon and its affluents. 
The city was the seat of revolution during 1835, when a 
great number of lives were lost and houses destroyed, 
and grass grew in streets that previously had been 
the centre of business. It is only since 1848 that P. 
ean be said to have fairly entered on a path of orderly 
commercial progress; and its advance has since been 
continuous and rapid. Pop. 35,000. 

PARABLE, n. pér’d-bl [OF. parabole, a parable—from 
L. parab'ola; Gr. parab'ole, a comparison—from Gr. 
para, side by side; ballo, I throw]: short narrative or 
fictitious tale conveying some important truth or lesson;. 
a similitude; in Scrip., also, something obscurely ex- 
pressed. SPEAKING IN PARABLES, Speaking in simili- 
tudes; using illustrations drawn from natural objects as 
vehicles of instruction (see below).—Sywn. of ‘parable’: 
apologue; fable; allegory; fiction; novel; romance. 

PAR’ABLE: originally, the name given by the Greek 
rhetoricians to an illustration avowedly introduced as 
such; in later Hellenistic and New Test. Greek, it came 
to signify an independent fictitious narrative, employed 
for illustration of a moral rule or principle. This kind 
of illustration is of Eastern origin; and admirable ex- 
amples are found in the Old and New Testaments, par- 
ticularly in the discourses of Christ. Much of Christ’s 
parabolic imagery is found in the writings of Hillel, 
Shammai, and other great rabbis, e.g., the parables of 
the Pearl of Great Price, the Laborers, the Lost Piece 
of Money, the Wise and Foolish Virgins, etc. Among 
modern writers, the German divine Krummacher (q.v.) 
has distinguished himself in this species of composition. 
The P. differs from the Fable (q.v.) in the probability 
or verisimilitude of the story itself, and agreese with it 
in the essential requisites of simplicity and brevity. In 
the course of time, the word parable came to lose its sig- 
nificance of figurative speech, and to mean speech gen- 
erally. From the parabola of the Latin Vulgate came 
the medieval Latin parabolare, whence the modern 
French parler and parole. 'The best English work on 
the parables of the New Test. is by Abp. Trench, 
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PARABOLA, n. pă-răb'ð-lă [Gr. parab’olé; L. parab/ola, 
a comparison (see PARABLE) ]: one of the conic sections 
or curves formed from cutting a cone by a plane paral- 
lel to one of its sides (see below). PAR’ABOL’IC, a 
-ból'ik, or PAR'ABOL/ICAL, à. -i-kál, expressed by para- 
ble; having the form of a parabola, or pertaining to it. 
PAR’ABOLICALLY, ad. <l. PARABOLE, n. pd-rdb’d-lé, a 
comparison; a similitude. PAR'ABOL'IFORM, a. -%-fawrm 
[Gr. para, side by side; ballo, I throw; forma, shape]: 
resembling or having the shape of a parabola. PARABO- 
LOID, n. jd-ráb'o-loyd [Gr. parab’olé, a comparison; 
eidos, resemblance]: solid figure traced out by a Parab- 
ola (q.v.) revolving round its principal axis; called also 
the parabolic conoid. Sections of this solid parallel to 
the principal axis are parabolas, and those perpendic- 
ular to it circles. The term ‘ paraboloidal,’ for which 
‘ parabolic’ is frequently but improperly substituted, is 
applied either to bodies having the form of a parabo- 
loid, or to concave surfaces which seem to have taken 
their peculiar hollow shape from the impress of a parab- 
oloidal body. 

PARAB’OLA: one of the conic sections; produced by 
a plane not passing through the vertex, which cuts the 
cone in a direction parallel to that of a plane touching 
the convex surface of the cone. A little consideration 
will show that a section so produced cannot be a closed 
curve; but its two branches, though continually widen- 
ing out from each other, do not diverge so rapidly as in 
the Hyperbola (q.v.). 'The nearer the cutting plane is 
to that which touches the cone, the less do the two 
branches diverge; and when the two planes coin- 
cide, the branches also coincide, forming a straight 
line, which is therefore the limit of the parabola, 
It may otherwise be considered as a curve, every 

point of which is equally 

distant from afixed straight 

line and a given point; 
p the fixed straight line is 
called the directriz, and 
the given point the focus. 
Thus (see fig.), PAP" is a 
parabola, any point P in 
which is equally distant 
from the focus S and the 
directrix CB, or PS — PD. 
If, from S, a perpendicular, 
SE, be drawn to the direct- 
rix, and produced  back- 
ward, this line, AO, is the 
«xis or principal diameter 
of the parabola, and the 
curve is symmetrical on 
both sides of it. As Aisa 
point in the parabola, AS = AE, or the vertex of a parab- 
ola bisects the perpendicular from the focus to the 
directrix, All lines in a parabola which are parallel 
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to the axis cut the curve in only one point, and are 
called diameters. All lines, such as PP’, which cut the 
curve in two points, are ordinates, and the diameter to 
which they are ordinates is that one which bisects 
them; the portion of this diameter which is intercepted 
between the ordinate and the curve is the correspond- 
ing abscissa. From the property of the parabola that 
PS = PD, the equation to the curve may be at once de- 
duced; for PS = PD = EN, therefore PS? (which = PN? 
T NS*)=EN?; hence PN? = EN?,— NS? = (ES + SN)? 
— NS? = ES? + 2ES. SN = (since ES = 2AS) 4AS? + 
4AS.SN = 4AS (AS + SN) —4AS. AN; and calling PN, 
the semiordinate, y, AN, the abscissa, x, and AS, a, the 
equation to the parabola becomes y? = 4az, where a (the. 
distance of the vertex from the focus) remains the same 
for all points in the same curve. Itis evident from the 
equation, as well as from the geometrical derivation of 
the parabola, that it must have two, and only two, 
branches, and that the further it is extended the nearer 
its branches approach to the condition of straight lines. 
parallel to the axis, though they never actually become 
so. The parabola has no asymptotes, like the hyperbola, 
but it,possesses many properties which are common to 
it with that curve and the ellipse. In fact, the parabola 
is nothing else than an ellipse whose major axis is infi- 
nitely long. 

If parallel rays of light or heat fall upon the concave 
surface of a paraboloidal (see PARABOLOID) mirror, they 
are reflected to the focus; and conversely, if a light be 
placed in the focus of a paraboloidal reflector, its rays 
will be reflected in parallel directions, and would appear 
equally bright at all distances did light move without 
deviation, and unabsorbed.  Also,if a body be projected 
in a direction not vertical, but inclined to the direction 
of gravity, it would, if undisturbed by the resisting force 
of the atmosphere, describe accurately a P. whose axis 
is vertical, and whose vertex is the highest point reached 
by the body (see PROJECTILES). 

The term P. is used in analysis in a general sense, to 
denote that class of curves in which some power of the 
ordinate is proportional to a lower power of the abscissa. 
Thus, the curve above described, distinguished as the 
common or Apollonian P., has the square of its ordinate 
proportional to its abscissa; the cubical P. has the cube 
of its ordinate proportional to its abscissa; and the semi- 
cubical P. has the cube of its ordinate proportional to 
the square of its abscissa. 
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PARABOLANI, pa-rtth-6-ld’nt [Gr. parabolos, a des- 
perate person]: class of functionaries in the early church, 
by some writers reckoned as members of the clergy, 
and included in the ranks of ihe minor orders, but 
more probably religious associations whose duty it was 
to assist the clergy, especially in the more laborious and 
menial offices of religion or of charity. The etymology 
of the name is somewhat curious, being derived or ap- 
plied from that of those desperate adventurers of tl:e 
arena who hired themselves for the wild-beast fights of 
the amphitheatre. The chief duty of the P. was the 
tending of the sick, whether in ordinary diseases or in 
times of pestilence. By some, the association is believed 
to have originated at Alexandria, and perhaps to have 
been peculiar to that church; but though the P. were 
certainly very numerous at Alexandria, amounting to 
500 or 600, it is beyond all question that they were en- 
rolled also in other churches. We find them at Ephesus, 
at the time of the council 449. They held the same place 
in ministrations to the living that the Fossores of Rome 
or the Kopiatai of the Greeks did in the burial of the 
dead. The P. are made the subject of formal legislation 
by Theodosius the younger. At first they were subject 
to the Prefectus Augustalis, but a later decree placed 
them directly under the authority of the bishop.—The 
name P. must not be confounded with the epithet para- 
bolarius, which the pagans applied to the Christian 
martyrs, from the recklessness with which they gave 
their lives for their faith. 

PARACELSUS, péir-a-sél’stis (real name THEOPHRAS- 
TUS BOMBAST VON HoOuENHEIM): empirical medical 
practitioner and theorizer: about 1493-1541, Sep. 24; b. 
in the small town of Marien-Einsiedeln, near Zurich, in 
Switzerland; son of Wilhelm Bombast von Hohenheim, 
physician and chemist, and of the lady-superintendent 
of the hospital attached to the convent of Einsiedeln 
The name Paracelsus is a rude rendering into Greek and 
Latin of his patronymic. It seems doubtful if he ever 
attended any regular school, but he received from his 
father the rudiments of Latin, and whatever else he 
could teach. P. soon took to roaming, and even pur- 
sued his travels into Asia and Africa. How he main- 
tained himself during his pilgrimage is unknown; prob- 
ably by necromancy and quack cures—i.e., proclaiming 
that he had certain specifics, and bargaining for the 
amount that he was to receive if he performed a cure. 
He was a diligent chemist in a practical way, investigat- 
ing the processes of preparation of metals, and making 
experiments as to their medicinal virtues; also to dis- 
cover the philosopher’s stone. As a chemist, he was a 
worker at the mines in Tyrol for Sigismund Fugger, 
of the wealthy family famed for its patronage of artand 
science. His cures, real or pretended, became noised 
abroad, and he was called to prescribe for all the great 
mep >$ his day. At the age of 33, he boasted of having 
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cured 13 princes, whose cases had been declared hope- 
less. He was then at his zenith, and at the recommen- 
dation of Ecolampadius was appointed prof. of physic 
and surgery at Basel. He commenced his academic ca- 
reer by publicly burning Galen’s works, exclaiming that 
Galen did not know as much as his shoe-latchets. * Read- 
ing never made a physician,' he said ; * countries are the 
leaves of nature's code of laws—patients his only books.’ 
His class-room, at first full to overflowing, was soon de- 
serted, and (as was reported) he fellinto habits of excess- 
ive intemperance ; indeed, his sec. asserts he was drunk 
every day; never undressed, and went to bed with his 
famous sword by his side, which he would draw, and 
flourish about the room. His departurefrom Basel was 
caused by a dispute with a canon, one of his patients, a 
publie dignitary with whom the town-officials sided. 
P. denounced them so fiercely that it became necessary 
for him to escape from the place. He thenrecommenced 
his wanderings. Wherever he werit, he excited the reg- 
ular faculty to violent hatred, by his denunciation of 
their ignorance, and of the greed and dishonesty of the 
regular apothecaries. Abp. Ernst invited P.to settle at 
Salzburg; where, after a few months, he died—some 
authorities say, from a drunken debauch of several days ; 
others, from fracture of his skull by being thrown down 
a steep descent by some friends of the physicians and 
apothecaries whom he had accused. Trustworthy evi- 
dence in the case is lacking. That aman whose life 
was such an incoherent medley should exert an influ- 
ence for centuries after his .death causes surprise; but 
he and the age were fitted for each other. Moreover, he 
struck the weak point of the prevailing system of medi- 
cine; he appealed to the public as to whether it were 
not a false system that could only lead to failure; and 
he proposed a system of his own, which, though shroud- 
ed in absurdity and obscurity, served at least to inaugu- 
rate a new era of medicine. The prominent idea of his 
system is, that disease does not depend on an excess or 
deficiency of bile, phlegm, or blood, but that it is an 
actual existence, a blight on the body, subject to its 
own laws, and to be opposed by some specific medicine. 
See the works of P.; also of Schulz (1831); Lessing 
(1839); Mook (1876); Russell (1861); also Browning's 
famous poem on Paracelsus. 

PARACENTESIS, n. pdr’ d-sén-té'sis [Gr. para, side 
by side; kentésis, a goading—from keniéo, I pierce]: in 
surg., art or operation of perforating a part of the body 
to allow the escape of a fluid. 

PARACENTRIC, a. pár'á-sén'trik, or PAR'ACEN'TRI- 
CAL, a. -iri-kál [Gr. para, away from; kentrom, centre] : 
going out of the strict curve that would form a circle. 

PARACHROGNISM, n. pá-rák' ro-nizm [Gr. para, be- 
yond; chronos, time]: error in dating an event later 
than the time of its taking place. 
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PARACHUTE, n. pr'd-shót' [F. parachute—from parer, 
to ward off; chute, a fall]: apparatus resembling a gigan- 
tic umbrella; invented for the purpose of retarding the 
velocity of descent of a body through the air, and em- 
ployed by aeronauts as a means of descending from bal- 
loons. It is strongly made, and having the outer ex- 
tremities of the rods, on which the canvas is stretched, 
firnly connected by ropes orstays to the lower part of the 
handle. The handle of the P. is a hollow iron tube, 
through which passes a rope connecting the balloon 
above with the car (in which are the aeronauts and their 
apparatus) beneath, but so fastened that, when the bal- 
loon is cut loose, the car and P. still remain connected. 
When the balloon ascends, the P. collapses like an um- 
brella; but when the balloon rope is severed, and the car 
begins to descend, the P. is extended by the action of the 
air, and prevents the car from acquiring a dangerous 
velocity of descent; the final velocity in those cases 
where the machine is of a size proportioned to the weight 
it has to support being no more than would be acquired 
by a person leaping from a height of between two and 
three ft. But the slightest derangement of the para- 
chute's equilibrium, such as might be caused by a 
breath of wind, or the smallest deviation from perfect 
symmetry in the parachute itself, immediately produces 
an oscillatory motion of the car, “having the apex of the 
P. as a centre; and the oscillations becoming gradually 
greater and more rapid, the occupants of the car are in 
most cases either pitched out, or are along with it dashed 
on the ground with frightful force. In various ways 
the attempt has been made to remedy this defect in the 
P.; but hitherto with little result. The first successful 
experiment with the P. was made by Blanchard at Stras- 
burg 1787, and the experiment has been often repeated 
by Garnerin and others; very frequently, however, with 
fatal results.—The P. was employed by Capt. Boxer, of 
the British navy, as an essential part of his patent light- 
ball, for discovering the movements of an enemy at night, 
and was so arranged as to open when the lighted ball had 
attained its greatest elevation, so as to keep it for a con- 
siderable period almost suspended in the air. 

PARACLETE, n. pár'd-klet [Gr. paraklétos, an advo- 
cate, a' counselor—from para, side by side, near to; 
kaléo, I call]: a term applied to the Holy Spirit; a coun- 
selor and advocate; a consoler or comforter. 

PARACLOSE, n. pér’d-klos, or PARCLOSE, n. pdr’klos 
[OF. paraclose, an inelosed place: L. per, through; 
clausum, to shut]: a screen separating a chapel from the 
body of 'the church. 

PARACYANOGEN, n. pr d-si-tn' 6-jén [Gr. para, be- 
side, close to, and c yanogen]: a solid modification of 
cyanogen gas, 
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PARADE, n. pá-ràd' [F. parade, a place where troops 
assemble—from Sp. parada, one of the figures in the 
carrousel, a halt—from Sp. parar, to stop, to halt— 
from L. paratus, placed in order: It. parata, any prep- 
aration]: order or array of troops; the place where 
troops assemble for exercise, etc.; show; ostentatious 
display. The word in its original sense signified a pre- 
pared ground, and was applied to the courtyard of a 
castle, or to any inclosed and level plain. From the 
practice of reviewing troops at such a spot, the review 
itself acquired the name parade. In its modern military 
acceptation, a parade is the turning out of the garrison, 
or of a regiment in full equipment, for inspection or 
evolutions before some superior officer. PARADE, v. 
to cause to assemble for inspection or exercise; to as- 
semble in military order; to walk about as for show. 
PARA/DING, imp. making an ostentatious show: N. an 
ostentatious show. PARA’DED, pp.—SyYNn. of ‘ parade, n.’: 
ostentation; display; exhibition; spectacle. 

PARADIGM, n. pér’d-dim [F. paradigme—from Gr. 
paradeig’ma, a model—from para, side by side; deik- 
nu^mi, I show or point out]: an example or model of the 
declension of a substantive or the conjugation of a verb; 
a pattern or model. PAR'/ADIGMAT"IC, n. -dig-mătik, one 
who cites the lives of religious persons as examples for 
imitation. PAR'/ADIGMAT'ICAL, a. -%-kdl, consisting of or 
resembling a paradigm; exemplary. 

PARADISE, n. pér’d-dis [Gr. paradeis'os, derived from 
the Persian, and denoting a large inclosed park for the 
preservation of game: Heb. pardes, a park, a place 
planted with trees: F. paradis, a paradise—from mid. 
L. paradisus, a pleasure-ground]: the Garden of Eden 
(see EDEN): any region or state of supreme felicity; 
heaven; familiarly, a fruitful, pleasant, and healthful val- 
ley or garden. PARADISIACAL, a. pir'd-díi-si d-kdl, per- 
taining to or resembling Paradise. BIRD OF PARADISE 
(see that title). 

PARADOS, n. pir'dá-dós [F. parer, to defend; F. dos; L. 
dorsum, the back]: in milit., another name for Traverse— 
aparapet or intercepting mound, erected in various parts 
of a fortification for the purpose of protecting the de- 
fenders from a rear or a ricochet fire: see FonRTIFICA- 
TION. 

PARADOX, n. pdr’d-diks [F. paradoxe—from Gr. para- 
doz/os, contrary to opinion, strange—from Gr. para, con- 
trary to; doxa, an opinion or notion]: that which is 
contrary to the received belief. Cicero, in his book on 
paradoxes, states that the Stoics called by this name all 
those unusual opinions which contradict the notions of 
the vulgar. A paradox is not necessarily an opinion 
contrary to truth. There have been bold and happy 
paradoxes, utterances of genius—seeming absurdities at 
the time, but afterward proved true in fact—whose for- 
tune it has been to overthrow accredited errors, and in 
the course of time to become universally accepted ag 
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truths; but this, the highest form of P., only another 
name for originality of thought, or for novelty of scien- 
tific discovery, is rare. The P. which springs from a 
vain desire to surprise, or from a passion for distinction, 
and which, in its efforts, oversteps or overstrains facts, 
or despises good sense, or needlessly defies experience, 
is far more frequent. It may not be at bottom a positive 
error in thought; but it is so exaggerated in expression, 
that, if taken literally, it actually does mislead. This is 
the besetting sin of the brilliant and epigrammatic class 
of writers, abundant examples of which are found 
in modern French literature. PAR’ ADOX‘ICAL, a. -7-kal, 
having the nature of a paradox; contrary to received 
opinions or notions. PAR’ADOX’ICALLY, ad. -li. PAR- 
ADOX'ICALNESS, n. -n£s, state of being paradoxical. 

PARADOXURUS, pir-a-dóks-üur'üs [Gr. paradoron, 
Paradox (q.v.); oura, tail]: genus of Viverride, or Civet 
family, confined to the e. hemisphere, like all the other 
extant genera of the same family; but remains of a genus 
of Viverrids, or at least of a viverroid genus, Virerravus, 
exist in the Eocene of America. The generic name, has 
its reason in the ability of P. to curl its long tail down- 
ward into a coil. Ten species are known; in all, the 
feet are plantigrade, claws half-retractile, and there is 
no anal pouch. The Common Paradoxure, or Palm-cat 
(P. typus), is a native of India; has a blackish body, with 
obscure longitudinal bands on the flanks, a black tail, 
and a white spot below the eye. 

PAR’AFFIN, or PAR'/AFFINE, n. pdr’df-fin [L. parum ' 
affinis, having little affinity]: term denoting hydrocar- 
bon compounds having the general formula Cy Hon + ,. 
Of these compounds, some are gaseous, others liquid. 
The substance commonly known as P., or solid P., is, 
when pure, a colorless, translucent, fatty body, without 
taste or smcll, having a density of about ‘87; it melts at 
45° to 65°, boils at 370°, and crystallizes from alcohol in 
snow-white needles. It is acted on with great difficulty 
by other substances—hence its name. P. is found native 
in the coal-measures and other bituminous strata, con- 
stituting the minerals known as fossil wax, ozocerite, etc. 
It exists also in the state of solution in many kinds of 
Petroleum (q.v.), and may be separated by distilling off 
the more volatile portions, and exposing the remainder 
to alow temperature. By a like process, it is obtained 
from the tar of wood, coal, and bituminous shale. It is 
largely used as a substitute for sulphur in manufactur- 
ing matches. Those varieties of P. which melt at 
temperatures above 113? are well adapted for making 
candles,—See NAPHTHA: SHALE; PARAFFIN OIL. 
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PAR'AFFIN OIL: oil obtained from distillation of 
cannel coals and bituminous shales; a name often applied 
to kerosene oil in Great Britain. P,O. for some time 
known also as Boghead naphtha, has become of late 
years an important manufacture in England and Scot- 
land. In 1847 James Young, founder of the English 
manufacture of paraffin, had his attention called to a 
petroleum spring at Alfreton, Derbyshire, from which he 
distilled a light thin oil for burning in lamps, obtaining 
at the same time a thicker oil for lubricating machinery. 
After a year or two the supply began to fail, but Mr. 
Young, noticing that petroleum was dropping from the 
sandstone roof of a coai-mine, conjectured that it orig- 
inated by the action of heat on the coal-seam, the vapor 
from which had coadensed in the sandstone, and in- 
ferred that it might be produced artificially. Following 
up this idea, he tried many experiments, and ultimately 
succeeded, by distilling coal at a low red-heat, in obtain- 
ing à substance resembling petroleum, which, when 
treated in the same way as the natural petroleum, yielded 
similar products. The obtaining of these oils and the 
solid substance paraffin from coal formed the subject of 
his notable patent, 1850, Oct. 17. In 1860 and 64, long and 
costly litigations as to the validity of his patent took 
place in Edinburgh and London, resulting mostly in his 
favor. Many years ago, Reichenbach had, by distilling 
100 lbs. of pit-coal, obtained nearly two ounces of an oily 
liquid exactly resembling natural naphtha; and various 
other chemical writers were appealed to, as proving that 
methods substantially the same as Mr. Young’s were 
previously known and practiced. But it seems to have 
been admitted, that previous to his patent, no one had 
succeeded in preducing the oil on a commercial scale. 

The processes by which the oil and paraffin are ob- 
tained are simple. The material best adapted for the 
purpose was for years believed to be Boghead coal, a 
very rich cannel coal, occurring in a field of limited ex- 
tent near Bathgate, Linlithgowshire. All cannel coals, 

1 however, give the same products, and some of them in 
nearly as large quantity; but shale is now generally used 
and treated in the same way. The coal is broken into 
fragments like road-metal, and gradually heated to red- 
ness in cast-iron retorts similar to those used for coal- 
gas (see Gas). The retorts are usually upright, about 
10 ft. long and 14 inches in diameter at the bottom, 
tapering to 12 inches at the top, and built in sets of 3, 
4, or 6, so that one fire may heat each set. The coal is 
fed by means of a hopper on the top of the retort, and 
after passing through it at a low red-heat, is drawn out 
as coke at the bottbm, where there is a water lute to 
prevent the escape of oil or gas. There is a spherical 
valve in the hopper, counterpoised with a weight, which 
closes the retort at the top. The volatile matters dis- 
tilled from the coal are conducted by a pipe to the con- 
densers (similar to those used for coal-gas), where they 
are condensed into a thick black oil, of a specific gravity 
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of about 0:900, with a little water. Great care is neces- 
sary to prevent the heat from becoming too high, be- 
cause gas and gas-tar, and not paraffin oil, are obtained 
when coal or shale is distilled at a high temperature. 
> es of Boghead coal gave about 120 gallons of crude 
oil. 

The crude oil from the first distillation is then dis- 
tilled again in long cylindrical malleable-iron stills. 
From this second distillation a ‘green oil’ is obtained, 
and the residue is removed as coke from the bottom of 
the still. This oil is then mixed with 5 to 10 per cent. 
of sulphuric acid, and afterward with about the same 
quantity of soda, the mixtures being made in circular 
tanks with revolving stirrers. Both the acid and the 
soda mix with impurities, which fall to the bottom as 
heavy tarry matters, and are run off by a stop-cock, till 
only the clear supernatant oil remains. After being so 
far purified, the oil undergoes three further distillations, 
being at the same time treated with strong acid (1 per 
cent.) and soda. The final result is, that a small quan- 
tity of light naphtha is obtained in the later distillations, 
three-fourths of what is left being alight and nearly 
colorless oil used for burning in lamps. It is displaced 
now to a great extent by kerosene oil. The remainder, 
a thicker oil containing paraffin, is pressed in a hy- 
draulie press, which squeezes out the greater portion of 
the paraffin, leaving an oil which is sold for lubricating 
machinery. 

The crude paraffin, after being subjected to hydraulic 
pressure three or four times, is chiefly purified, by re- 
peated erystallizations, from naphtha. Steam is after- 
ward blown through it in its melted state; and when fi- 
nally treated with 3 per cent. of animal charcoal, it is an 
exquisitely beautiful substance, resembling the purest 
white wax. It is largely manufactured into candles, 
which equal, or even excel, in appearance those made 
from wax, and are only about half as costly. Paraffin 
has a number of curious minor applications. Petroleum 
paraffin, an identicalsubstance, has now largely displaced 
it: the crude Amer. petroleum yields 70 per cent. of its 
weight of P.O. 

Shale naphtha, or ‘shale oil,’ is a substance which has 
been manufactured, for many years, from bituminous 
shales. Partly because the Boghead coal has become 
practically exhausted, but chiefly because the volatile 
products from it are more easily purified than from any 
coal, beds of bituminous shale found in the carbonifer- 
ous formation are now used in Scotland as the raw 
material from which paraffin oil and paraffin are ob- 
tained. Previous to 1856, these shales were turned to 
no account: see SHALE. 

This manufacture was started in the United States 
some years ago, but was destroyed by the discovery and 
development of the petroleum industry. See PETRO- 
LEUM, 
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PARAGENESIS OF MINERALS, piü»'d-jén't-sís [Gr. 
para, side by side; genésis, origin, Source]: a term in 
mineralogy applied to crystalline compounds wlose 
mass is made up of crystals interblended in imperfect or 
irregular forms. PARAGENETIC, a. pér'/d-jén-étik, or 
PAR'AGEN'IO, à. -jón"ik, applied to bodies having peculi- 
arities of structure, character, and the like; originating 
at the commencement. 

PARAGLOBULIN, n. pi'd-glób^u-lin [Gr. para, be- 
side, close to, and globulin]: a substance derived from 
the blood; a form of globulin. 

PARAGOGE, n., or PaARAGoGy, n. pdr’d-go7jt [Gr. 
paragoge, a leading or conducting beyond—from para, 
beyond; ago, I lead]: the addition of a letter or syllable 
to the end of a word. PAR’AGOG‘IC, a -g6j%k, or PARK- 
AGOG'ICAL, a. -%-kdl, pertaining to the lengthening of a 
word by the addition of a letter or syllable. 

PARAGON, n. pd'á-gón [OF. paragon; F. parangon, 
a pattern or touchstone by which the goodness of things 
is tried—from It. paragone, a comparison; Sp. paragon, 
model, example: Sp. para con, in comparison with]: a 
model by way of distinction; something of superior ex- 
en dl or perfection. PAR'/AGONED, a. -gónd, paral- 

eled. 

PARAGRAPH, n. pér’d-grif [F. paragraphe—from 
mid. L. paragraphus—from Gr. paragraph’os, a mark in 
the margin to distinguish the divisions of a written com- 
position—from para, side by side; grapho, I write]: a 
distinct part of a connected discourse or writing; the 
section of a chapter relating toa particular point; a short 
piece of news or notice in a newspaper; a mark of ref- 
erence (T). | PAR'AGRAPH'IC, a -grüf'k, or PARA- 
GRAPHICAL, a, -t-kăl, consisting of short divisions or 
paragraphs. PAR/AGRAPH'ICALLY, ad. -li. 


PARA'/GRASS: see PIASSABA. 
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PARAGUAY, pé-ré-gwv or pá'rá-gwà: republic of S. 
America. Its frontiers, previous to the war of 1865-70, 
were not well defined, but on its conclusion were fixed 
by treaty. P. now extends from 22? to 27° 35’ s. lat., and 
from 54° 35’ to 61° 40’ w. long., forming the peninsula 
between the rivers Paraguay and Parana. It is bounded 
n. and n.e. by Brazil, s.e., s., and s.w. by the Argentine 
Confederation, and n.w. by Bolivia; area estimated 91,- 
970 sq. m. In 1857, before the war, the pop. was esti- 
mated 1,337,439, consisting of whites of Spanish descent, 
native Indians, negroes, and a mixture of these several 
races; 1873 it had fallen to 221,079; (1876) 293,844; 
1879, exclusive of 130,000 Indians, it was 346,048, nearly 
two-thirds of whom were females. A mountain chain 
called Sierra Amambay, running in the general direction 
of n. to s., and bifurcating to the e. and w. toward the s. 
extremity, under the name Sierra Maracayu, divides the 
tributaries of the Parana from those of the Paraguay, 
none of which are very large, though they are liable to 
frequent and destructive overflows. The n. portion of 
P. is ingeneral undulating, covered by low, gently swell- 
ing ridges, separated by large grass-plains, dotted with 
palms. There are mountains in the n.e. and n.w. cor- 
ners. The s. portion is one of the most fertile districts 
of S. America, consisting of hills and gentle slopes richly 
wooded, of wide savannas, which afford excellent past- 
ure-ground, and of rich alluvial plains, some of which, 
indeed, are marshy, or covered with shallow pools of 
water (only one lake, that of Ypao, deserving special 
notice), but a large proportion are of extraordinary fer- 
tility and highly cultivated. The banks of the rivers 
Parana and Paraguay are occasionally belted with forest; 
but, in general, the low lands are destitute of trees. The 
climate, for a tropical country, is temperate, the tem- 
perature occasionally rising to 100° in summer, but in 
winter being usually about 45°. In geological structure, 
the s. part belongs generally to the tertiary formation; 
the n. and e. presenting graywacke rocks in some dis- 
tricts. The natural productions are very varied, though 
they do not include the precious metals or other min- 
erals common in $. America. Much valuable timber is 
found in the forests, and the wooded districts along the 
rivers possess ready means.of transport. Among the 
trees are several species of dyewood; several trees 
which yield valuable juices, as the India-rubber and its 
cognate trees; and an especially valuable shrub, the 
Maté (q.v.), or Paraguay tea-tree, which forms one of the 
chief articles of commerce, being in general use through- 
out La Plata, Chili, Peru, and other parts of S. America. 
The tree grows wild in the n.e. districts, and the gath- 
ering of its leaves gives employment in the season to a 
large number of the native population. Many trees yield 
also valuable gums. Wax and honey are collected in 
abundance, as is also cochineal; and the medicinal 
plants are very numerous. The chief cultivated crops 
are maize, rice, coffee, cocoa, indigo, manioe, tobacco, 
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sugar-cane, and cotton. Nearly three-fourths of the 
land is national property, consisting partly of the lands 
formerly held by the Jesuit missions, partly of lands 
never assigned to individuals, partly of lands confiscated 
in the course of the revolutionary ordeal through 
which the country has passed. The national estates 
have mostly been let out in small tenements, at mod- 
erate rents. Under the dictator Francia (1814—40), agri- 
culture made considerable progress, and the breed of 
cattle and horses was much improved, and the stock in- 
creased. The manufactures are sugar, rum, cotton and 
woolen cloths, andleather. The commerce of the coun- 
try is chiefly in the hands of the government, which 
holds a monopoly of the export of P. tea. In 1880 the 
total value of exports was $1,260,000; of imports, 
somewhat less. The chief exports were maté, tobacco, 
hides, oranges, and bark for tanning; imports, cotton 
goods, wine, grain, rice, linen, silk, petroleum,etc. Till 
the war of 1865-70, P. had no national debt, but its 
terrible losses compelled it then to contract obliga- 
tions amounting to more than $230,000,000. $15,000,- 
000 were contracted in England on the security of the 
publie lands of P., estimated at more than$90,000,000; 
but payment of interest and sinking fund ceased 1874, 
and prior to that was paid directly out of the capital. 
The military force, which, during the five years’ war, 
was raised to 60,000 men, has now been reduced to 500. 
The established religion is the Rom. Cath., the ecclesi- 
astical head of which is the bishop of Asuncion. Educa- 
tion is very widely diffused; and it is said that there are 
but few of the people unable to read and write. 

The history of P. is highly interesting. It was dis- 
covered by Sebastian Cabot 1526; but the first colony 
was settled 1535 by Pedro de Mendoza, who founded the 
city of Asuncion, and established P. as a province of the 
viceroyalty of Peru. The warlike native tribe of the 
Guaranis, however, a people who possessed a certain de- 
pee of civilization, and professed a dualistic religion, 
ong successfully resisted the Spanish arms, and refused 
to receive either the religion or the social usages of the 
invaders. In the latter half ofthe 16th c., the Jesuit 
missionaries were sent to the aid of the first preachers 
of Christianity in P.; but for a long time they were al- 
most entirely unsuccessful, the effect of their preaching 
being in a great degree marred by the profligate and 
eruel conduct of the Spanish adventurers, who formed 
the staple of the early colonial population. In the 17th 
€. the home govt. consented to place in their hands 
the entire administration, civil as well as religious, of 
the province—which, from its not possessing any of the 
precious metals, was of little value as a source of rev- 
enue—and in order to guard the natives against the 
evil influences of the bad example of European Chris- 
tians, gave to the Jesuits the right to exclude all other 
Europeans from the colony. From this time forward, 
the progress of civilization and Christianity was rapid. 
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The legislation, the administration, and the social organ- 
ization of the settlement were shaped according to the 
model of a primitive Christian community, or rather 
of many communities under one administration; and the 
accounts presemved of its condition appear to present a 
realization of the ideal of a Christian Utopia. On the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from P. 1768, the history of 
which is involved in much controversy, the province was 
again made subject to the Spanish viceroys. For a time 
the fruits of the older civilization maintained themselves; 
but as the ancient organization fell to the ground, much 
of the work of many years was undone; the communities 
lapsed into disorganization, and by degrees much of the 
old barbarism returned. In 1776 P. was transferred to 
the newly formed viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata; and 
1810 it joined with the other states in declaring its inde- 
pendence of the mother kingdom of Spain, which inde- 
pendence its isolated position enabled it, earliest of them 
all, to establish completely. In1s814 Dr. Francia (q.v.), 
originally a lawyer, and sec. of the first revolutionary 
junta, was proclaimed dictator for three years; and 1817 
his term of the office was made perpetual. He continued 
to hold it till his death 1840, when anarchy ensued for two 
years; but, in 1842, a national congress elected two neph- 
ews of the dietator, Don Alonso and Don Carlos Antonio 
Lopez, joint consuls of the republic. In 1844 a new consti- 
tution was proclaimed, and Don Carlos was elected sole 
president, with dictatorial power, which he exercised 
till his death 1862, when he was succeeded by his son, 
Don Francisco Solano Lopez, whose name has become 
notorious in connection with the tragic struggle of 1865- 
70, in which the Paraguayans made a heroic but unavail- 
ing fight against the combined forces of Brazil, the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, and Uruguay. The war was 
brought to a close by the defeat and death of Lopez at 
the battle of Aquidaban, 1870, Mar. 1. In 1870, June, a 
congress voted a new constitution, which was proclaimed 
Nov. 25. Itis modelled on that of the Argentine Con- 
federation, the legislative authority being vested in a 
congress of 2 houses, and the executive in a pres., 
elected for 6 years. P. was till 1876 partially occupied 
by Brazilian troops, and was virtually a Brazilian prov- 
ince. 
The central dept., in which the cap., Asuncion, is situ- 
ated, contains nearly one-third of the whole pop.; and 
the cap. itself has a pop. of 10,000 to 20,000. Asuncion 
is connected by railway with Paraguari. 'The inhabit- 
ants of the towns are chiefly whites, or half-breeds, 
speaking Spanish. The native pop. of the provinces is 
chietly Guaranis, speaking the Guarani language, 
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PARAGUAY’ River: important river of S. America, 
affluent of the Parana (q.v.), rising inthe Brazilian prov- 
ince of Matto Grosso, on a plateau of red sandstone; lat. 
13°30’ s., long. about 55° 50’ w.; 9,535 ft. above sea-level. 
The sources of the river are a number of deep lakes, and 
eight m. from its source the stream already has consid- 
erable volume. After a s.w. course, through a levcl 
country covered with thick forests, the P. is joined from 
the w. by the Jauru, lat. 16? 30 s. It then continues to 
flow s. through the Marsh of Xarayes, which, during the 
season when the stream rises, is an expansive waste of 
waters, stretching far on each side of the stream, and ex- 
tending n. to s. about 200m. Thence itscourse is gener- 
ally south ward, forming from 20? to 22? s. the boundary 
between Brazil and Bolivia; thence flowing s.s. w. through 
the territories of Paraguay to its junction with the Pa- 
rana, lat. 27° 17’ s., à few miles above the town of 
Corrientés. Its chief affluents are the Cuyaba,Tacoary, 
Mondego, and Apa on the left, and the Jauru, Pilco- 
mayo, and Vermejo on the right. Except in the marshy 
districts, the country on both banks of the river is rich 
and fertile, and abounds in excellent timber. The entire 
length of the river is estimated 1,800 m.; it is on an av- 
erage about half a mile in width, and is navigable for 
steamers to the mouth of the Cuyaba, 100 m. above the 
town of Corumba. The waters of the P., which are free 
from obstructions; were declared open to all nations 1852; 
and now Brazilian mail-steamers ply monthly betwecn 
Montevideo and Cuyaba, on the river of thesame namo, 
one of the head-waters of the P.; and there are sever: l 
lines of steamers between Buenos Ayres and Asuncion. 

PARAGUAY TEA, n. pér’d-qui te: tea prepared in all 
parts of S. America, from the dried leaves of the Brazil- 
ian holly, Ilex par’dguayen’sis, ord. Aquifolidcée; called 
also Yerbamaté (see MATE). PARAGUAY’AN, à. -gwi en, 
of or belonging to Paraguay. 

PARATIIBA, pá-rá-ebà: one of the most eastern mar- 
itime provinces of Brazil, bounded n. by Rio Grande do 
Norte, s. by Pernambuco, w. by Ceara, and e. by the At- 
lantic; 31,500 sq. m. Itis traversed by the river P., by 
a number of smaller streams, and by mountainous 
ridges, between which are valleys, whose soils are mostly 
dry and sandy. Cotton of excellent quality, manioc, 
and tobacco are grown; and cotton, sugar, apd timber 
are exported. Cap. Parahiba (q.v.).—Pop. of province 
(1872) 376,226. 

PARAHI’BA: town, seaport of Brazil, cap. of the 
province of P., and on the river of P.; about 10 m. from 
the sea. Besides the cathedral, it contains a number of 
religious houses, two colleges, and other educational 
institutions. The port is good for small vessels, and the 
coasting-trade is large. Pop. 15,000. 

PARAHIPPUS, n. pétr-a-hip’ts [prefix para-; Gr. hip- 
pos, a horse]: in paleon., genus of Perissodactyle Un- 
gulates, from the Pliocene of North America, having af- 
finity with the horse and tapir, 
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PARAHYUS, n. pdr-a-hi’ts [prefix para-; Gr. hus, 
huos, a swine]: in paleon., genus of Suida, from the 
Lower Eocene of America. It was apparently highly 
specialized, and, as a genus, short-lived. It attained a 
much greater size than the true lineal forms, and the 
number of its teeth was much reduced. 

PARALEIPSIS, n. péir’d-lip’sis [Gr. paraleip'sis, omis- 
sion—from para, beside; leipo, I leave]: in rhet., a figure 
of speech expressing that a speaker pretends to omit or 
pass by something in order to enable him to mention 
the same with greater effect, and excite the emotion ef 
the hearers. 

PARALIPOMENA, n. pdr’d-li-pdm’é-nd [Gr. paralei- 
pomtna, things omitted—from para,.beside; leipo, I- 
leave]: books of a supplementary character containing 
things omitted—applied to the Books of Chronicles in 
the Septuagint and Vulgate versions. 

PARALLAX, n. pédr’dl-ldtks [Gr. parallaz'is, alterna- 
tion, change—from para, beside, beyond; allasso, I 
change]: the apparent angular shifting of an object, 
arising from a change in the observer's point of view.— 
Parallax, in astron., is the difference between the ap- 
parent place of a heavenly body,as seen by an observer 
from any station, and its true position, as supposed to 
be seen from the centre of the earth or from the centre 
of the sun, When an object at M. is looked at from P, 
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it appears in line with some object, S; but after the ob- 
server has moved to E, M. has apparently retrograded to 
a position in line with 8’; this apparent retrogression is 
denominated parallax, The angle PME is called the 
‘angle of parallax,’ or the * parallaetie angle, and is 
the measure of the amount of parallax. To astrono- 
mers, the determination of the parallax of the heavenly 
bodies is of utmost importance, for two reasons— 
first, from the necessity of referring all observations to 
the earth’s centre, i.e., so modifying them as to make 
it appear as if they had been actually made at the 
earth's cemre; secondly, because parallax is our only 
means of determining the magnitude and distance of 
the heavenly bodies. The geocentric or daily parallax— 
as the apparent displacement of a heavenly body, due to 
its being observed from a point on the surface of the 
earth, instead of from its centre, is called—is determined 
asfollows: Let P and P' be two stations on the surface 
of the earth (fig. 2), E its centre, M the object to be ob- 
served, and Z and Z' the zeniths respectively of the ob- 
servers at P and F’ (points which, if possible, should be 
on the same meridian exactly); then at P and P" let the 
zenith distances, ZPM and Z’P’M, be observed simulta- 
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neously, and since the latitudes of P and P’, and éonse- 
quently their difference of latitude, or the angle PEP’, are 
known, from these three the angle PMP’ (the sum of 
the parallaxes at P and P") is at once found; and then, 
by a trigonometrical process, the separate angles or 
parallaxes PME and P'ME. When the parallax of M, as 





z 
Fig. 2. 

observed from P, is known, its distance from E, the cen- 
tre of the earth, can be at once found. When the 
heavenly body is on the horizon, as at O, its parallax is 
at a maximum, and is known as a horizontal parallax. 
The geocentric parallax is of use only in determining the 
distances of those heavenly bodiesat which the earth’s 
radius subtends a considerable angle; and as the moon 
and Mars (when in opposition) are the only such bodies, 
the parallax of the other celestial bodies must be de- 
termined in a different manner. The parallax of the Sun 
(q.v.) is found by observation of the transit of Venus 
across his disk—a much more accurate method than 
that above described. The parallaxes of the other 
planets are easily determined from that of Mars. 

In the case of the fixed stars, at which the earth's ra- 
dius subtends an infinitesimal angle, it becomes neces- 
sary to make use of a much larger base-line than the 
earth’s radius, and as the largest we can employ is the 
radius of the earth’s orbit, it accordingly is made use of, 
and the displacement of a star, when observed from a 
point in the earth’s orbit, instead of from its centre, the 
sun, is called the annual or heliocentric parallax. Here 
the base-line, instead of being, as in the former case, 
4,000 m., is about 92,000,000 m.; and the two observa- 
tions necessary to determine the parallactic angle are 
made from two points on opposite sides of the earth’s 
orbit, at an interval as nearly as possible of half a year. 
Yet, notwithstanding the enormous length of the base- 
line, ib bears so small a proportion to the distances of 
the stars, that only in three or four cases have they been 
found to exhibit any parallactic motion whatever, and 
in no case does the angle of parallax amount to 1" (see 
Stars). The geocentric horizontal parallax of the 
moon is about 57 4":2; that of the sun, about 8”°6; and 
of the double star, 61 Cygni, the heliocentric parallax 
has been determined by Bessel to be :348", equivalent to 
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about 15-millionths of a second of geocentric horizontal 
parallax. Parallax affects every observation of angular 
measurement in the heavens, and all observations must 
be corrected for parallax, or, in astronomical phrase, 
referred to the earth’s centre, before they can be made 
use of in calculation. The position of a body when 
noted from the surface of the earth is called its appar- 
ent position; and when referred to the centre, its real 
position. PAR'/ALLAC'TIC, a. -ldk’tik, or PAR'ALLAC'- 
TICAL, a. -tt-kdl, pertaining to the parallax of a heavenly 
body. 

PARALLEL, a. păr'äl-lël [Gr. parallélos, beside each 
other, equidistant—from para, side by side, as if for 
comparison; allélon, one another: L. parallelus: F. par- 
allele]: lying side by side, and having always an equal 
distance from one another; having the same direction; 
equal in all essential points; like; similar: N. a line 
which is equidistant from another line throughout its 
whole length; a line on the globe marking latitude; any- 
thing equal to another in all essential particulars; re- 
semblance; acomparison made: V. to place or set so as to 
be parallel; to equal; to resemble; to compare. PAR'AL- 
LELING, imp. PAR'ALLELED, pp. -léld. PAR'ALLELLY, 
ad. -/j. PAR'ALLELISM, n. -%zm, state of being parallel; 
resemblance; comparison; in J/eb. poetry, the Correspond- 
ence of two successive lines. PARALLEL SAILING, 
sailing on a parallel of latitude. PARALLEL LINEs, or 
PARALLELS, in milit., trenches cut in the ground before 
a fortress, roughly parallel to its defenses, to give cover 
to the besiegers from the guns of the place. The Parallels 
are usually three, with zigzag trenches leading from one 
to another. Theold rule used to be to dig the first at 600 
yards distance, but the improvements in artillery have 
rendered a greater distance necessary; and at Sebasto- 
pol, the allies made their first trench 2,000 yards from 
the walls. 'The third trench is very near to the besieged 
works, and from it saps and zigzag approaches are di- 
rected to the covert-way.—The bearing of Parallels in the 
general conduct of a S1KGE will be found described un- 
der that head. PARALLEL ROD, in a locomotive-engine, a 
rod that connects the erank-pins of the .driving-wheels. 

7 PARALLEL RULER, à mathematical instr. formed by 
two equal rulers united by two cross-bars of equal 
length and moyable. PARALLEL MOTION, in the steam- 
enyine, a contrivance which converts a circular motion 
into a rectilinear one. PARALLEL SPHERE, in geog., 
that position of the sphere in which the equator coin- 
cides with the horizon, and the poles are in the zenith 
and nadir, being the appearance that the sphere would 
have to à spectator placed at the pole. PARALLEL 
FORCES, in mech., forces which aet in directions paral- 
lel to each other (see below). PARALLELS OF ALTITUDE, 
small circles of the sphere parallel to the horizon. PAn- 
ALLELS or CIRCLES OF LATITUDE, in geog., circles drawn 
round the surface of the earth parallel to the equator. 
They may be supposed to be the intersections with the 
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earth’s surface of planes which cut the earth at right 
angles to its axis. The greatest of these circles is the 
equator, which has the centre of the earth for its centre, 
the radius for its radius, and is equally distant at all 
points from each pole. Itis evident that, of the others, 
those next the equator are greater than those more re- 
mote, and that they become less and less, till at the poles 
they vanish altogether. The radius of any one circle is 
evidently equal to the earth’s radius multiplied into the 
cosine of its latitude or distance from the equator. The 
rotary velocity of the earth’s surface, about 17} m. per 
minute at the equator, is only 8? m. in lat. 60°; in lat. 
824° (most northerly point yet reached) is only 2} m.; 
and in lat. 894° (within 35 m. of the pole) is not more 
than 267 yards per minute. The most important paral- 
lels of latitude are the Tropics of Cancer (23° 28’ n. lat.) 
and Capricorn (23° 28’ s. lat.), and the Arctic (66° 32’ n. 
lat.) and Antarctic Circles (66° 32^ s. lat.). Parallels in 
astron. are circles drawn parallel to the ecliptic. PAR- 
ALLELS OF DECLINATION, in astron.,'circles of the sphere 
parallel to the equator. PARALLEL COPING, coping of 
equal thickness throughout. 

PARALLELEPIPED, n. pér’dl-lél-t-pip’éd (erroneous- 
ly written Parallelopiped), or PAR’ALLELEPIP’EDON, n. 
-pip’t-don [Gr. parallélos, beside each other, equidistant; 
epipédos, on the ground, or on a level with it]: oblong 
solid figure, having six faces, the faces being invariably 
parallelograms, and any two oppositejfaces equal, similar, 
and parallel. If the faces are all squares, and conse- 
quently equal, the P. becomes a cube. The volume of 
a P. is found by multiplying the area of one face by its 
distance from the opposite one. 

PAR'ALLEL FORCES: forces which act on a body 
in directions parallel to each other. Every body, being 
an assemblage of separate particles, each of which is 
acted on by gravity, may thus be considered as im- 
pressed upon by a system of parallel forces. The fol- 
lowing demonstration exhibits the mode in which the 
amount and position of the re- 
sultant force are found: Let P 
and Q be two parallel forces act- 
ing at the points A and B respect- 
ively, either in the same (fig. 1) - 
or in opposite (fig. 2) directions; 
join AB, and in this line, at the 
points A and B, apply the equal 
and opposite forces Sand S, which 
counterbalance each other, and 
therefore do not affect the sys- M R*P*Q 
tem. Find M and N (see Com- Fig. 1. 
POSITION AND RESOLUTION OF 
FoRcES), the resultants of P and S, and Q and §, re- 
spectively, and produce their directions till they meet 
in D, at which point let the resultants be resolved paral- 
lel to their original directions; then there are two equal 
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forces, S and S, acting parallel to AB, but fn opposite 
directions, and thus, as they counterbalance each other, 
they may be removed. There then remain two forces, 
P and Q, acting at D, in the line DC, parallel to their 
original directions; and theirsum (fig. 1) or difference 
(fig. 2), represented by R, is accordingly the resultant of 





Fig. 2. 


the original forces at A and B. To find the position of 
C, the point in AB, or AB produced, through which the 
resultant passes, it is necessary to make use of the well- 
known property denominated the Triangle of Forces 
(q.v.), according to which the three forces S, M, and P 
are proportional to the lengths of AC, AD, DC, the sides 
of the triangle ADC; then S : P::AC: CD, similarly Q:S 
::DC: CB, therefore Q: P: : AC: BC, andQ+ Por R: P 
::AC + BC or AB: BC, from which proportions we de- 
rive the principle of the lever, P X AC — Q X BC, and also 


that R X BC =P x AB, whence BO=> X AB, and the 


point Cis found. The failing case of this proposition is 
when P and Q acting in opposite parallel directions at 





Fig. 3.1 


different points are equal, in which casetheresultant R=Q 
—P=Q—Q=0. Inall othercases thereis a progressive 
motion, such as would be caused by the action of a sin- 
ele force R (=Q + P) acting at the point C in the direc- 
tion CR; but in the tiling case, since R= O, there is no 
progressive motion, but a rotatory movement round the 
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centre of AB. See CouPLE. It is of no consequence 
whether A and B be the true points of application of the 
forces P and Q, provided their directions when produced 
pass through these points; and the point of application 
of the resultant need not be in the line joining the points 
of application of the component forces, but its direc- 
tion must when produced pass through C. If there be 
more than two parallel forces, the resultant of the whole 
is found by compounding the resultant of the first two 
with the third in the way given above, thus obtaining a 
new resultant, which is similarly combined with the 
fourth force; and so on till the final resultant is found. 
The centre of gravity is only aspecial name for the point 
of application of the final resultant of a number of par- 
allel forces. 

PARALLELOGRAM, nm. pérdl-lél’0-grdm [Gr. paral- 
lélos, equidistant; gramma, a writing or drawing]: in 
geometry, four-sided rectilineal figure which has its 
opposite sides parallel; the opposite sides are therefore 
equal, and so are the opposite angles. If one angle of a 
P. be a right angle, all its angles are right angles, and 
the figure is then called a rectangular parallelogram, or, 
shortly, a rectangle ; and if at the same time all the sides 
are equal, the figure is a square, otherwise itis an oblong. 
If the angles are not right angles, but all the sides, are 
equal, itis called a rhombus; and if the opposite sides 
only are equal, a rhomboid. The two lines ‘which con- 
nect the opposite corners of a P. are called its diagonals; 
each bisects the P., and they bisect each other; the sum 
of their squares alsois equal to the sum of the squares 
of the sides of the parallelogram. 

All parallelograms which have equal bases and equal 
altitudes are equal in area, whether they be similar in 
shape or not, and the area of a P. is found by multiply- 
ing its base by the height. 

PARALLEL'/OGRAM OF FOR'CES: see COMPOSITION 
AND RESOLUTION OF FORCES. 

PARALOGIZE, v. pd-riil’0-jiz [Gr. para, beyond; logis- 
mos, reasoning]: to reason falsely.  PARAL'OGIZING, 
imp. PARAL’OGIZED, pp. -jizd. PARAL’OGISM, n. -jizm, 
a conclusion not warranted by the premises; false argu. 
ments, PABAL‘OGY, n. Jjí, false reasoning. 
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PARAT/YSIS, or PAt’sy: loss, more or less complete, 
of the power of motion; but by some writers the term 
is employed to express also loss of sensation. When 
the upper and lower extremities on both sides, and 
more or Jess of the trunk, are involved, the affection is 
termed General Paralysis. Very frequently only one- 
half of the body laterally is affected, the other side re- 
maining sound; to this condition the term Hemiplegia 
is given. When the P. is confined to all the parts be- 
low an imaginary transverse line drawn throuzh the 
body, or to the two lower extremities, the condition is 
termed Paraplegia. When one part of the body, as a 
limb, one side of the face, ete., is exclusively attacked, 
the affection is known as locul palsy. In some cases the 
loss of sensation and the power of motion in the par- 
alyzed part is entire; in others it is not so: in the for- 
mer the P. is said to be complete; in the latter, partial. In 
most cases, but not invariably, sensibility and motion 
are simultaneously lost or impaired. When motion is 
lost, but sensation remains unimpaired, the affection has 
received the name of akinesia [Gr. a, not, and kinésis, 
motion]. More rarely, there is loss of sensibility while 
the power of motion is retained; and to such cases the 
term anesthesia (Gr. a,not, and aisthesis, sensation] is 
applied. This affection occurs most frequently in the 
organs of sense, e.g., in the tongue, in which the sense 
of taste may be lost, without any defect of movement. 

P. is in most cases a mere symptom of disease exist- 
ing in some other part than that apparently affected, 
e.g., in the brain or spinal cord, or in the conducting 
nerves between either of these organs and the palsied 
organ. Sometimes, however, it is a purely local affec- 
tion, depending on a morbid condition of the terminal 
extremities of the nerves. The varieties in the condi- 
tion of the brain and spinal cord which occasion P. are 
somewhat numerous, e.g., congestion, hemorrhagie and 
serous effusion, softening, fatty degeneration, fibrin- 
ous exudation, suppuration, hydatids, various mor- 
bid growths, depressed bone from external violence, 
ete. Itis highly probable, also, that P. may result some- 
times from mere functional disorder of the nervous cen- 
tres—a view confirmed by the fact that a post mortem 
examination of a patient who has suffered from this af- 
fection sometimes fails to detect any apparent lesion. 
P. may originate in a nervous trunk, if it is compressed 
by a tumor, or otherwise mechanically affected, or if itis 
the seat of morbid action tending in any way to disor- 
ganize it; or it may be due to an abnormal condition of 
the terminations of the nerves, which may be rendered 
unfit for receiving impressions, either from the external 
world or from the brain, by prolonged disuse, by contin- 
uous or severe pressure, by exposure to cold, by disor- 
ganization of their own tissue, or by the depressing ac- 
tion of various metallic poisons, especially lead. 

The symptoms and causes of the most important 
forms of P. are, in brief, as follows: Hemiplegia [Gr. 
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hemi, half; plésso, I strike] affects one lateral half of the 
body, and is that form of P. to which the term para- 
lytic stroke is commonly applied. The parts generally 
affected are the upper and lower extremities, the mus- 
cles of mastication, and the muscles of the tongue on one 
side. In a weil-marked case the patient when seized 
falls to the ground, all power of motion in the affected 
arm and leg being lost. The P. of the face which ac- 
companies hemiplegia is usually quite distinct from the 
affection known as facial palsy, which is an affection of 
the facial nerve or portio dura: see NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Itis the motor branches of the fifth or trifacial nerve 
going to the muscles of mastication which are generally 
involved in hemiplegia; consequently the cheek is flac- 
cid and hangs down, and the angle of the mouth is de- 
pressed on the affected side. The tongue when pro- 
truded points toward the paralyzed side, and there is 
often imperfect articulation, in consequence of the lesion 
commonly affecting the hypoglossal nerve. Hemiplegia 
may arise from lesions of various kinds—e.g., (1) 
from hemorrhage, or some other morbid change in the 
brain, in which case the P. is on the side of the body 
opposite to the lesion, in consequence of the decussation 
or crossing over of nervous fibres from one side to the 
other that occurs at the upper part of the Spinal Cord 
(q.v.); (2) from spinal disease below the point of decus- 
sation above noticed; in this case the P., and the lesion 
causing it, are on the same side of the body. It is also 
sometimes associated with hysteria, epilepsy, and cho- 
rea, but in these cases it usually disappears in a few 
hours. 

Paraplegia is usually confined to the two lower ex- 
tremities, but the muscles of the lower part of the 
trunk and of the bladder and rectum are sometimes af- 
fected, There are at least two distinct forms of para- 
plegia: (1) Paraplegia dependent on primary disease of 
the spinal cord or its membranes, especially on My- 
elitis (q.v.); (2) Reflex Paraplegia, i.e., paraplegia 
consequent on disease of the kidneys, bladder, urethra, 
prostate, womb, etc. These two forms of paraplegia 
differ in many of their phenomena, and the most im- 
portant of these points of difference have been arranged 
in a tabular form by Dr. Brown-Séqüard in Lectures om 
Paralysis of the Lower Extremities, which give the best 
information on this form of palsy. Paraplegia usu- 
ally comes on slowly, with gradual increase of its symp- 
toms. The reflex form is, of course, by far the most 
favorable, as it usually abates spontaneously on the sub- 
sidence of the primary disease. 

Facial palsy, though locally affecting only a small part 
of the body, is a disorder of sufficient importance to re- 
quire definite notice. In this affection there is more or 
less perfect loss of power over all the muscles supplied 
by the portio dura, or facial nerve. The following 
graphie account of the. appearance of the patientis con- 
densed from Dr. Watson's Lectures on the Practice of 
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Physic: From one-half of the countenance all power of 
expression is gone; the features are blank, still, and un- 
meaning; the eyelids apart and motionless. The other 
half retains its natural cast, except that, in some cases, 
the angle of the mouth on that side seems drawn a little 
awry, in consequence of the want of counterpoise from 
the corresponding muscular fibres of the palsied side. 
The patient cannot laugh, or weep, or frown, or express 
any feeling or emotion, with one side of his face, while 
the features of the other may be in full play; nor can he 
spit or whistle properly. One-half of the aspect, with 
its unwinking eye, its fixed and solemn stare, might be 
that of a dead person; the other halfis alive and merry. 
To those who do not comprehend the possible extent of 
the misfortune, the whimsical appearance of the patient 
is a matter of mirth and laughter; while, on the other . 
hand, his friends imagine that he has hada ‘stroke,’ 
and that he is in a very dangerous state. The nerve may 
be unable to discharge its duties in consequence of' dis- 
ease within the cavity of theskull, and in that case there 
is very serious danger; but in the great majority of cases 
the nervous function is interrupted in that part of the 
portio dura which lies incased in the temporal bone, or 
in the more exposed part which issues in front of the 
ear; and hence this form of P. is generally unattended 
with any danger to life. It may arise from various 
causes, Sometimes it is the consequence of mechanical 
violence, sometimes of the pressure of tumors in the 
region of the parotid gland, and it very frequently arises 
from the mere exposure of the side of the face for some 
time to a stream of cold air. 

It remains to notice certain kinds of P. which differ 
either in their characters, or in their causes, from those 
above described—viz., Shaking Palsy, or Paralysis Agi- 
tans; and the palsies induced by various poisons. Shak- 
ing Palsy has been defined as ‘involuntary tremulous 
motion, with lessened muscular power in parts not in 
action, and even when supported; with a propensity to 
bend the trunk forward, and to pass from a walking to 
- arunning pace; thesenses and intellect being uninjured.’ 
It is an affection chiefly of old age, and often goes no 
further than to cause an unceasing nodding and wagging 
of the head in all directions. Somewhat analogous to 
this form of P. is that peculiar kind of trembling often 
noticed in persons much exposed to the vapor of mer- 
cury—Mercurial Tremor, as it is termed by the physi- 
cians, and The Trembles, as the patient usually calls it. 
It consists in convulsive agitation of the voluntary mus- 
cles, especially when an attempt is made to cause them 
to act under the influence of the will; a patient with 
this affection walks with uncertain steps, his limbs 
trembling and dancing as if they had been hung upon 
wires. When sitting down he exhibits little or no indi- 
cation of his disease, but on rising he cannot hold his 
legs steady, nor direct them with precision; and in 
severe cases he falls to the ground if not supported . 
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The arms are similarly agitated, and the tongue is ustu- 
ally so tremulous as to render the articulation hurried 
and unnatural. The disease is especially common in 
artisans employed in the gilding of metals, particularly 
of silver, by means of heat; it is also frequent among 
workers of quicksilver mines in which the crude metal 
is purified by heat. The time required for the produc- 
tion of the disease varies extremely in different cases 
(according to Dr. Watson, from 2 to 25 years). The 
duration of the complaint is considerable; it may last 
two or three months, or longer, but it is seldom fatal. 

For the palsy arising from the absorption of lead, see 
LEAD-POISONING. 

A specific form of P. of the lower extremities, conse- 
quent on the use of flour from the beans of the Lathyrus 
sativus, is common in certain parts of India and in Ti- 
bet. The ripe bean is an ordinary article of food when 
made into flour, but it is used generally with wheat or 
barley flour; it is only when it exceeds one-twelfth part 
that it is at all injurious, and when it exceeds one-third 
that the P. setsin. Other species of Lathyrus have been 
known occasionally to induce similar symptoms in Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Hemiplegia and paraplegia are serious affections, 
whose treatment should be exclusively restricted to the 
physician. When a patient has an attack of hemiplegia 
(or a paralytic stroke), all that should be done before the 
physician arrives is to place him in a horizontal position, 
with the head slightly raised, and to remove any imped- 
iments presented by the dress to the free circulation of 
the blood. Should the physician not arrive in an hour 
or two, it may be expedient to give the patient a sharp 
purge, if he canswallow, and, without waiting for its ac- 
tion, to administer an injection (or clyster) consisting of 
half an ounce of oil of turpentine suspended (by rubbing 
it with the yolk of an egg)in half a pint of thin gruel; 
and cold lotions may be applied to the head, especially 
if its surface be hot. The question of blood-letting— 
formerly the universal treatment—must be left solely to 
the physician. It should, however, be generally known, 
that if the patient be cold and collapsed; if the heart’s 
action be feeble and intermittent; if there be an anemic 
state; if the patient be of advanced age; if there be evi- 
dence of extensive disease of the heart or arterial sys- 
tem; or lastly, if there be reason, from the symptoms, 
to believe that a large amount of hemorrhage has already 
taken place in the brain—these singly, and, a fortiori, con- 
jointly, are reasons why blood should not be abstracted. 

Facial palsy, unless the seat of the disease be within 
the cavity of the cranium, will usually yield in the course 
of a few weeks to cupping and blistering behind the 
ear of the affected side, purgatives, and such other rem- 
edies as the physician will prescribe. Exposure to cold 
air must be carefully avoided during treatment. 

Little or nothing can be done to cure Paralysis Agitans. 
In the treatment of Mercurial Tremor, the first step is to 
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remove the patient from the further operation of the 
poison; the second is to remove the poison already ab- 
sorbed into the system, which is effected by the admin- 
istration of iodide of potassium. This salt combines 
with the metallic poison in the system, and forms a solu- 
ble salt (a double iodide of mercury and potassium), 
which is eliminated through the kidneys. Good food 
and tonics (steel or quinia, or the two combined) should 
be at the same time freely given. 

In the paralysis produced by the use of Lathyrus sati- 
vus, cases are reported which seem to have been benefited 
by good diet, tonics, strychnia, and application of blis- 
ters to the loins. 

PARALYZE, v. pér’d-liz [Gr. paralw'sis, a loosening 
at the side, palsy—from para, beside; luo, I loose]: to 
deprive of strength, whether of body or mind; to strike 
or affect as with palsy; to unnerve; to make useless. 
PAR’ALYZING, imp. PARALYZED, pp. -lizd. PARALY- 
SIS, n. pü-rül'i-sís, palsy; loss of the power of bodily 
motion or sensation (see above). PARALYTIC, n. par d- 
lit ik, a person affected with paralysis. PAR'ALYT'IC, a., 
or PAR'ALYT'ICAL, a. -Í-kdl, affected with or inclined to 
paralysis. i 

PARAMAGNETIC, a. păr'ä-mäg-nčťńk [Gr. para, be- 
yond; magnes, a magnet]: a term applied to bodies which 
are attracted by a magnet; magnetic, as opposed to dia- 
magnetic. PAR’ AMAG’NETISM, n. -măg'në-tizm, magnet- 
ism, as opposed to Diamagnetism (see under DIAMAG- 
NETIC). l 

PARAMARIBO, pdr-a-mér’t-b6: city, capital of Dutch 
Guiana, on the w. bank of the river Surinam, about 20! 
m. from its mouth; 5° 45’ n. lat., and 55° 13’ w. long. 
Pop. (1854) about 18,000; (1869) 20,373; (1878) 21,265. It 
forms a rectangle of nearly a mile and a half in length 
by three-quarters in breadth. The streets are broad, 
covered with shell-sand, and planted on both sides with 
orange, lemon, tamarind, and other trees. Near the 
river, the houses, chiefly of wood, stand somewhat closely 
together, but in the remoter parts each is surrounded by 
its garden. The rooms are wainscoted with the choicest 
woods, and elegantly furnished. In approaching P. from 
the sea, Fort Zeelandia is first reached; then the bureau 
of finance and court of justice on the Government 
Plain, which is surrounded by stately cabbage-palms; 
the governor’s house, with shady double avenue of tama- 
rind-trees; lastly, the business streets, stretching along 
the riverside. There are a Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, 
Moravian, two Rom. Cath. churches, and two synagogues. 
Fort Zeelandia has a large and beautiful barrack, wit 
several roomy houses for the officers. P. has a neat 
pleasant, and picturesque appearance—the white-painte 
houses, with bright-green doors and windows, peepin 
out from the shady trees, and the river thronged witl 
the tent-boats and canoes constantly arriving and de- 
parting, 

P. is the only port, except Nickerie Point, at the mouth’ 
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of the Corentyn. 1870-80 the number of ships entering 
the ports of Dutch Guiana varied from 190 to 230 a year, 
and the tonnage from 20,000 to 25,000 tons: by far the 
largest number were British. About a fourth part cleared 
at Nickerie, a very productive portion of the colony, in 
which sugar, molasses, and rum are manufactured in 
large quantities. The Bank of Surinam (cap. $400,000), 
the only one in the colony, has its headquarters at Par- 
amaribo. Theclimate of Dutch Guiana is not healthful. 
From this and other causes, the deaths annually exceed 
the births. Elephantiasis Arabum and Lepra are fear- 
fully prevalent among the black population of P. and 
neighborhood. The rainfall (67 inches) varies much, 
being smallest at Nickerie, in the w., and largest at 
Montbyou, in the e. of the colony (128 inches). The coast 
of Dutch Guiana is an alluvial deposit formed by the 
rivers and by the equatorial stream which flows east- 
ward. Further inland, the soil is diluvial loam, bearing 
the finest timber-trees; and s. of this line are extensive 
savannas of white sand, stretching toward the hills and 
mountains of the interior, which are chiefly of gneiss 
and granite. . 

As to religion, about 40,000 of the inhabitants of 
the colony are reckoned Christians, of whom 22,000 are 
Moravians (mostly converts by missionary agency), 5,000 
Dutch Reformed (mainly in Paramaribo), 12,000 Rom. 
Catholics. There are about 700 Jews. The Moravian 
missionaries have missions in the interior, especially 
among the bush-negroes, who speak alanguage based on 
broken English, with Dutch, Portuguese, and Indian ad- 
ditions. The colony possesses 60 schools and 5,000 pu- 
pils, of whom 1,300 are in the capital. The great pro- 
portion of the birthsin the colony is illegitimate. The 
influx of immigrants 1870-80 varied from 2,720 in 1873 
to 43 in 1876. 'lheimmigrants are mostly from British 
India. See GUIANA, DUTCH. 

PARAMATTA, n. piür-a-mát'ta: twilled cloth of cotton 
and wool, resembling merino in appearance. It was in- 
vented at Bradford, in Yorkshire, England; and has be- 
come an important manufacture of that place. The 
weft consists of combed merino wool, and the warp of 
cotton. It resembles in texture the Coburg and Orleans 
cloths. This fabric was named from the town P. (q.v.). 
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PARAMATTA, păr-a-măťta (spelled PARRAMATTA by 
Australian authorities): pleasantly situated town of New 
South Wales, near the w. extremity of Port Jackson, on 
a small river of the same name; 15 m. by land w.n.w. of 
Sydney, with which it is connected by steamer and rail- . 
way. Itisthe oldest town after Sydney in the colony: 
its former name was Rosehill. The houses are mostly 
detached, and the streets are wide and regular, the 
principal one being about a mile inlength. The institu- 
tions comprise churches, schools, an orphan and a luna- 
tic asylum, and a prison. ‘Colonial tweeds,’ ‘ Para- 
matta cloths’ (made first from wool exported hence), 
and salt are manufactured. Pop. (1871) 6,103; (1881) 
8,433. 

PARAMETER, n. péd-rdm’é-tér [Gr. para, beside; met- 
ron, a measure]: a certain constant straight line belong- 
ing to each of the three conic sections; the constant 
quantity which enters into the equation of a curve. P. 
(called also Latus Rectum) denotes, in the case of the 
parabola, a third proportional to the abscissa of any 
diameter and its corresponding ordinate; in the ellipse 
and, hyperbola, a third proportional to a diameter and 
its conjugate. The P. of any diameter is, in the case of 
the parabola, the same as the double ordinate of that 
diameter which passes through the focus, and is four 
times as long as the distance between the diameter's 
vertex and the directrix. The term P. was formerly 
used to denote also any straight line about a curve, on 
which its form could be made to depend; or any con- 
stant in its equation, the value of which determined the 
individual curve; but its employment in this sense is 
now discontinued, except in the theory of homogeneous 
differential equations, where the constants, for the pur-- 
pose of aiding the solution, are supposed to vary; and 
the method is consequently denominated the * Variation 
of the Parameters. In the application of this method 
to determine the orbital motions of the planets, the 
‘seven necessary data’ (see ORBIT) were called param- 
eters, but for this the term ‘elements’ is now sub- 
stituted. 

PARAMOS, n. plu. pd-ra@’moz [Sp.]: a name given by 
the Spanish settlers to the high desert tracts of the 
Andes of S. Amer., covered with stunted trees. 

PARAMOUDRA, n. plu. pár'd-mó'drá [a native Irish 
name]: gigantic flints occurring in the chalk near Belfast, 
and common in the chalk near Norwich, which seem to 
have been goblet-shaped zoophytes allied to the sponges. 

PARAMOUNT, a. pár'/ü-mownt [OF. par amont, upper: 
L. a monte, from the mountain]: above all; possessing the 
highest title or jurisdiction; superior to all others; emi- 
nent: N. the highest in rank.—Syn. of ‘ paramount, a.’: 
chief; principal; superior; pre-eminent; supreme. 

PARAMOUR, n. pdr’d-mér [F. par amour, by way of 
love—from L. per, by; amorem, love]: a sweetheart or 
lover—used in an ill sense. 


PARANA—PARANYMPH. 


PARANA, pá-rá-nà': important river of Brazil, rising 
in the province of Minas Geraes, about 100 m. n.w. of 
Rio de Janeiro. It flows w. more than 500 m., through 
the provinces of Minas Geraes and $30 Paulo; in the 
latter it is joined by the Parnahiba, after which its 
course alters, and it flows s.s.w. to Candelaria, thence 
w. 200 m. to its confluence with the Paraguay (q.v.), and 
then, bending s., passes Santa Fé, below which its chan- 
nel frequently divides and incloses numerous islands. 
From Santa Fé, it flows s.e., and unites with the Uruguay 
in forming the Rio de la Plata. Entire length about 
2,400 m. It draws a number of considerable tributaries 
from the province of Parana (q.v.); and of the others, 
the chief are the Paraguay, Uruguay, Pardo, Tiete, and 
Parnahiba. For vessels drawing 16 ft. itis navigable to 
Corrientes, 600 m. from its mouth. 

PARANA’: province in s. Brazil; bounded n. by the 
province of São Paulo, e. by the Atlantic, s.e. by Santa 
Catharina, s. by Rio Grande do Sul, w. by Paraguay and 
Matto Grosso; 85,415 sq. m. Formerly included in the 
province of São Paulo, it fully commenced its provincial 
career 1853. The sea-coast is indented by several bays. 
A line of mountains runs parallel to the coast about 80 
m. inland, and throws out spurs and branches westward. 
The streams flowing e. from this watershed, though 
numerous, are inconsiderable; while the rivers flowing 
w. into the Parana (q.v.), which forms the w. boundary 
. of the province, are all about or more than 400 m. in 
"length. The principal are the Paranapanema, Ivay, 
Piquery, and Yguassu. "The climate is unusually health- 
ful; the soil fertile; and agriculture, rearing cattle and 
swine, and gathering maté or Paraguay tea are the chief 
employments. The cap., Curitiba, has manufactures of 
coarse woolens, and with its agricultural surroundings has 
pop. 12,000. — The chief and almost the only port, Para- 
nagua (pop. about 3,000), on a bay of the same name, is 
about 400 m. s.w. of Rio de Janeiro. It exports maté to 
the value of $1,000,000 annually.—Pop. of province (1882) 
189,668, of whom 7,668 were slaves. 

PARANAPHTHALINE, n. pdr’d-ndp’thd-lin [Gr. para, 
beside, near, and Eng. naphthaline]: a white solid sub- 
stance, so called because it resembles and accompanies 
naphthaline. 

PARANEMATA, n. plu. pdr’d-né’md-ta [Gr. para, be- 
side, close to; néma, a thread; nēmăta, threads]: in bot., 
the filaments found along with spores in the fructifica- 
tion of many Alge. 

PARANTHINE, n. pér’dn-thin: a mineral consisting of 
silicate of alumina and lime; scapolite. 

PARANYMPH, n. pétr’d-nimf [Gr. para, beside; num- 
phé, a bride]: a male friend of the bridegroom who leads 
the bride to her marriage; one who gives countenance 
and support to another, 
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PARAPECTIC ACID, pitr'd-p?k'fik [Gr. para, beside, 
and pectic]: an amorphous variety of pectic acid, pro- 
duced by long-continued boiling, in water, of vegetable 
jelly. 

PARAPEGM, n. piürü-pém [Gr. parapég’ma—from 
para, beside, and pegnumi, I fix]: in anc. times, a brazen 
tablet on which laws, proclamations, etc., were inscribed, 
and exposed to public view. 

PARAPET, n. pír'á-pét [F. parapet—from It. para- 
petto, a breastwork—from parare, to ward off; petto, the 
breast: L. pectus]: screen or wall on the edge of a ram- 
part. PARAPETED, a. pédr’d-ptt-éd, having a parapet.— 
A Parapet is a wall raised higher than the gutter of a 
roof, for protection; in military works, fordefense against 
missiles from without (see FORTIFICATION); in domestic 
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buildings, churches, etc., to prevent accident by falling ` 
from the roof, or for purposes of ornament. Parapets 
are of very ancient date. The Israelites were com- 
manded to build ‘a battlement’ round their flat roofs. 
In classic architecture, balustrades were used as para- 
pets. In Gothic architecture, parapets of all kinds are 
used. In early work they are generally plain, but in 
later buildings they are pierced and ornamented with 
tracery, frequently of elaborate design, especially in 
French Flamboyant work. Shields and little arcades 
are used as ornaments to parapets; and the battlements 
of castles are imitated in the parapets of some religious 
and domestic buildings. 

PARAPH, n. păr'ăf [F. parafe, a flourish: Gr. para, 
beside; hapto, I join or pel addition to the sig- 
nature formed by a flourish of the pen, which, during 
the middle ages, constituted some sort of provision 
against forgery. Its use is not extinct in diplomacy, 
and in Spain the P. is still a usual part of a signature. 

PARAPHERNALIA, n. plu. pá'd-fér-na'li-à [Gr. para- 
pherna, goods in the wife's disposal besides her dower 
—from para, beyond; pherne, a dowry or portion; pAero, 
I bear]: term from the Roman law, denoting the cloth- 
ing, jewels, ornaments, etc., which a wife brings with 
her at. her marriage, besides her dowry; ornaments of 
dress in general; trappings or finery. In England, ac- 
cordigg to the common law, the husband may lawfully 
sell, pawn, or give away the P.,and they are seizable 
































PARAPHIMOSIS—PARASANG. 


for his debts; but he cannot dispose of them by will, 
unless he confers on the wife compensating benefits; 
and she must elect between these two which she will 
take. 'The tendency of legislation in the United States 
has long been toward equality of property rights 
between husband and wife. In nearly all the states, 
married women are competent to hold, in absolute in- 
dividual ownership, property both real and personal, 
and to control it independently of their husbands. 

PARAPHIMOSIS, n. pir'á-fí-mo'sís [Gr. para, beyond; 
phimosis, a binding or constriction]: a morbid constric- 
tion of the prepuce behind the glans. 

PARAPHRASE, n. pür'd-fraz [OF. paraphrase—from 
Gr. paraphrdsis, a paraphrase—from para, beside, be- 
yond; phrasis, a speaking or telling]: loose or free trans- 
lation of an author’s words; verbal expansion; the ren- 
dering of a book or some passage of it into other and 
usually more easily understood language. A P. differs 
from Metaphrase, or strictly literal translation, in this, 
that it aims to make the sense of the text clearer by a 
lucid circumlocution, without actually passing into com- 
mentary. The versified passages of Scripture, forming 
part of the Psalmody of the Scottish Church, are popu- 
larly known as ‘the Paraphrases.’ PARAPHRASE, v. to 
render a passage plainer than in the original; to make a 
free translation of; to explain in many words. Par’ 
APHRASING, imp. PAR’APHRASED, pp. -razd. PaAn'- 
APHRAST, n. -frást, one who paraphrases. PAR/APHRAS'- 
TIC, a. -früs'tik, or PAR/APHRAS'TICAL, a. -tt-kdl, very 
full in explanation; not verbal or literal. PAR/APHRAS'- 
TICALLY, ad. -li. 

PARAPLEGIA, n. pédr’d-pléji-d, or PAR’APLEGY, n. 
-pléj’t [Gr. para, beside; plege, a eek paralysis af- 
fecting the upper or lower half of the body: see Pa- 
RALYSIS. 

PARAPODIA, n. piür'd-pód'i-d [Gr. para, beside; podes, 
feet]: the unarticulated lateral locomotive processes, or 
foot tubercles, of certain of the Annelida. 

PARAPOPHYSIS, n. pár'd-póf i-sís [Gr. para, beyond; 
apoph/usis, an offshoot, a process]: in anat., the process 
which extends outward, or outward and downward, 
from the body of the vertebra in fishes; a name given to 
the transverse process of an ideal typical vertebra. 

PARAQUET, n. pdr’d-két’, or, in OE., PAR'AQUI'TO, 
n. -ké’t6, PAR'AQUI' TOES, n. plu. -ketoz [Sp. periquito, a 
small parrot—from perico, a parrot]: a little parrot: see 
PAROQUET. 

PARASANG, n. pdr’d-sting [Gr. parasang’gés; Pers. 
farsang]: Pers. measure of length; as reported by He- 
rodotus, Suidas, Xenophon, and other ancients, and as 
estimated by modern travellers, about 30 Greek stadia, 
= 3 m. English. But there were different lengths as- 
signed to the.P. among anc. writers, varying from 21 to 
60 stadia, i.e., from 13,741 ft, 9 in. to 80,405 1t, 'Ħ 
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PARAS’ARA: name of several celebrated personages 
of ancient India, occurring in the Mahdbhdrata (q.v.), 
the Purán'as (q.v.), and other works. Of one personage 
of this name, the Mahdbharata relates that he was son 
of S’akti, who was son of the patriarch Vasisht'ha. 
King Kalmáshapáda once meeting with S'akti in a nar- 
row path, in a thicket, required him to stand out of the 
way. The sage refused; on which the Raja beat him 
with his whip, and S'akti cursed him to become a Rák- 
shasa, or demon. The Râja, in this transformation, 
killed and ate S'akti, together with the other sons of 
Vasisht/ha. Sakti, however, had left his wife, Adris’- 
yanti, pregnant; and she gave birth to Parás'/ara, who 
was brought up by his grandfather. When he grew up, 
and was informed of his father’s death, he instituted a 
sacrifice for the destruction of all the Rákshasas, but 
was dissuaded from its completion by Vasisht/ha and 
other sages. The same legend is referred to by the 
Vishn^u-Purán'a, where P. is introduced as relating, 
himself, part of this story, and adding that the saint 
Pulastya, one of the mind-born sons of Brahmá, in re- 
ward of the clemency that P. had shown even toward 
such beings as the Rákshasas, bestowed on him the boon 
of becoming the compiler of the Purán'as, and of the 
Vishn'u-Purán'a in particular. ‘This tradition,’ Prof. 
Wilson observes, *is incompatible with the general at- 
tribution of all the Purdn’as to Vyása;' but it may per- 
haps point only to a later recension.—A P., probably 
different from the above, is the author of a celebrated 
code of laws; he is often quoted by the commentaries.— 
A probably third P. is the reputed author of a Tantra 
(q.v.); and a fourth, the author of an astronomical work. 

PARASCENIUM, n. péir’d-sé’ni-tim [Gr. para, beside; 
skéné, a stage]: the place in the Roman theatre corre- 
sponding to the green-room of the modern one. 

PARASELENE, n. pédr’d-st-lé’né [Gr. para, beside; 
seléné, the moon]: a mock moon or lunar halo. 

PARASITA, pétr-a-s?’td: order of insects, now usually 
distributed between Anoplura (true lice), a division of 
the order Diptera, and Mallophaga (bird-lice), a degraded 
division of Neuroptera. See LovsE: PARASITES. 

PARASITE, n. péir’d-sit [F. parasite—from L. parasitüs, 
a parasite: Gr. para’sitos, one who eats at another's ex- 
pense at table, a parasite—from para, beside; sito, I 
nourish; sitos, wheat, food]: one frequenting the tables 
of the rich and earning his welcome by flattery; a hang- 
er-on; a fawning flatterer—a common character in Greek 
comedy: in bot., a climbing-plant which grows upon a 
tree, and obtains nourishment from its juices (see PARA- 
SITES): in entom., an insect living on some animal (see 
PARASITA: PARASITES). PAR’ASIT‘ISM, n. -s?t’izm, the 
manners of a parasite. PAR’ASIT’IC, a. -sit'ík, or PAR’ 
ASIT/ICAL, 2. -7-kal, resembling a parasite; fawning; living 
and drawing nourishment from other plants and animals, 
PAR’ASITICALLY, ad. -li, 


PARASITES. 


PARASITES, ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE: organisms 
that infest other. organisms and live at their expense. 

ANIMAL PARASITES.—Of these, some are Entozoa, and 
some Epizoa (see ENTOZOON: Epizoon). They belong to 
different classes, and even to different divisions of the an- 
imal*kingdom; all, however, invertebrate. Many are of 
the division Articulata, and many of the division Radi- 
ata. Besides worms of various kinds (as tape-worms— 
including their larvalforms, Echinococcus, Cysticercus, 
etc.—fluke-worms, round-worms, thread-worms, etc.), 
there are among parasites nota few crustaceans, as the 
Lernzans, etc., and not a few insecis, as the Louse 
(q.v.) and the bird-lice (Mallophaga). In the true lice 
(Anoplura), the mouth is small and quite suctorial; 
while in the Mallophaga, it is furnished with man- 
dibles and hooked maxille. The species of Ano- 
plura are found only on man and mammals; those of 
Mallophaga almost exclusively on birds, though one in- 
fests the dog. The Mallophaga show much greater ac- 
tivity than the Anoplura., When a bird dies, the bird- 
lice congregate near the beak, and seem disquieted, ap- 
parently anxious to change their abode. Some of the 
cirripedes which live in the skin of large marine ani- 
mals, e.g., whales, can scarcely be regarded as parasitic 
animals, but rather bear to them a relation such as Epi- 
phytes do to parasitical plants, not deriving their nourish- 
ment from the animal on which they live. Tape-worms, 
ascarides, and other intestinal worms, do not directly 
draw sustenance ftom the animal in which they live, by 
extracting its juices; yet they live at its expense, by 
consuming its food, after the food has undergone, in 
great part, the process of digestion. 

VEGETABLE PARASITES.—These are plants which 
grow on other plants, and derive sustenance from their 
juices; the plants which live parasitically on animal tis- 
sues being generally called Entophytes (q.v.), though 
the distinction between these terms is not always pre- 
served. Epiphytes (q.v.) differ from parasitical plants 
in subsisting not on the juices of the plant which sup- 
ports them, but on decayed portions of its bark, etc., or 
drawing all their nourishment from the air. Parasitical 
plants are numerous and very various; the greater num- 
ber, however, and the most important, being small 
fungi, e.g., Rust, Brand, Bunt, Smut, etc., whose minute 
spores are supposed in some cases to circulate through 
the juices of the plants which they attack. Concern- 
ing some minute fungi, e.g., the Mildews, it is doubted 
if they are truly parasitical, or if their attacks are not 
always preceded by some measure of decay. But among 
parasitic plants are not a few phanerogamous plants, 
some of which have green leaves; and some are even 
shrubby, as the Mistletoe, Loranthus, etc.; while the 
greater number have brown scales instead of leaves, as 
Dodder, Broom-rape, Lathrea, etc., and the whole of 
that remarkable order or class of plants Rhizanthee or 
Rhizogens, of which the genus Raflesia is distinguished 
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above all other plants for the magnitude of its flowers. 
Some parasitic plants, as the species of Dodder, begin 
their existence by independent growth from the ground; 
but when they have found suitable plants to take hold of 
and prey on, the connection with the ground ceases. 
Not a few, as Broom-rape and Lathrea, are root-para- 
sites, attaching themselves usually to the roots of trees 
or shrubs; while some, as the Eyebright (Euphrasia 
officinalis), Yellow Rattle (Rhinanthus crista galli), Cow- 
wheat (Melampyrum arvense), etc., are parasitical only 
occasionally and partially, and are found chiefly on neg- 
lected grass-lands.  Root-parasites attach themselves 
usually by means of little tubercles, which bury them- 
selves under the bark. 

PARASIT'IC DISEAS'ES: one of the recognized orders 
of disease in Dr. Farr's classification: see Noso.oay. 
In these diseases, certain morbid conditions are induced 
by the presence of animals or vegetables which have 
found a place of subsistence within some tissue or or- 
gan, or upon some surface of the body of man or of 
other animals. For the forms of animal life giving rise 
to parasitic diseases, see ASCARIDES: CESTOID: ENTO- 
ZOON: EPIZOON: GUINEA-WORM: ITCH-MITE: LOoUSE: 
NEMATELMIA: STRONGYLUS: TAPE-WORM: TRICHINA: 
ETC. With the vegetable structures which give rise to 
special diseases, we are less accurately acquainted, in 
:onsequence of the limited knowledge of cryptogamic 
botany possessed by many writers who have recorded 
their experience of these cases. These parasites are 
either fungi or alge, and are composed of simple spor- 
ules, germs, or cells, or of.cells arranged in rows or 
groups, so minute as to require the microscope for 
their recognition. Fungi are the most numerous of all 
plants in regard to genera and species, and their growth 
is associated with serious injury both to animal and vege- 
table life. It is not, however, always easy to deter- 
mine whether they are the direct cause of disease, or 
whether the diseased tissue has merely afforded a suit- 
able nidus for their development. ‘It is certain,’ says 
Dr. Aitken, one of the most thorough investigators of 
this subject, *that wherever the normal chemical proc- 
esses of nutrition are impaired, and the incessant 
changes between solids and fluids slacken, then, if the 
part can furnish a proper soil, the cryptogamic parasites 
will appear. The soil they select is, for the most part. 
composed of epithelium or cuticle, acid mueus or exu- 
dation.  Acidity, however, though favorable to their 
growth, is not indispensable, since some of the vege- 
` table parasites grow upon alkaline or neutral ground, as 
on ulcerations of the trachea, or in fluid in the ventri- 
cles of the brain. Certain atmospheric conditions seem 
favorable to the occurrence of these vegetable parasites. 
For example, Tinea tonsurans may be quite absent for 
years in places such as workhouses, where it commonly 
exists, and then for several months every second or third 
child in the place gets the disease,’ 
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There is undoubted evidence from the observations 
and experiments of Devergie, Von Bürensprung, and 
others, that these parasitic diseases may be transmit- 
ted by contagion from horses, oxen, and other ani- 
mals to man; while conversely, Dr. Fox mentions an in- 
stance of a white cat which contracted the mange from 
Tinea tonsurans (ring-worm of the scalp), which affected 
the children of the family to which it belonged—the 
fungus of the mange in the cat being the same fungus 
as that of Tinea in the human subject—viz., the Tricoph- 
yton [Gr. root tric, a hair, and phyton, a plant]. 

The principal vegetable parasites associated in man 
with special morbid states are arranged by Aitken (The 
Science and Practice of Medicine, 1863, 2d ed. II. 177) as 
follows: 1. The Tricophyton tonsurans, present in the 
three varieties of Tinea tondens—viz., T. circinatus (ring- 
worm of the body), T. tonsurans (ring-worm of the scalp), 
and T. sycosis menti (ring-worm of the beard). 2. The 
Tricophyton sporuloides, together with the above, pres- 
ent in the disease Plica Polonica. 3. The Achorion 
Schónleinii and Puccinia favi, presentin T. favosa, known 
also as Favus (q.v.) and Porrigo scutulata (the honey- 
comb ring-worm). 4. The Microsporon mentagrophyta, 
present in Mentagra. 5. The Microsporon furfur, which 
occurs in Pityriasis versicolor. 6. The Microsporon Au- 
douini, present in Porrigo decalvans. T. The Mycetoma or 
Chionyphe Carteri, which gives rise to the disease known 
as the ‘fungus foot of India,’ etc. -8. The Oidium albicans 
of diphtheriaand aphtha. 9. The Cryptococcus Cerevisia, 
or Yeast Plant, occurring in the urine and contents of the 
stomach, if there is saccharine fermentation. 10. The 
Sarcina Goodserii, or Merispedia ventriculi (of Robin), 
found in vomited matters and in the urine. There are 
strong grounds, based partly on botanical and partly on. 
clinical observation, for believing that the various fungi 
above described are mere varieties of two or more 
species in various phases of development. 

Ofall parasitic diseases, the most dangerous is the 
Fungus Foot or Fungous Disease of India. It occurs 
among natives only, so far as observed, in many parts 
of India and on the n.e. shores of the Persian Gulf. It 
is due undoubtedly to the presence of a fungus which 
eats its way into the bones of the foot and the lower 
ends of the tibia and fibula, penetrating by numerous 
fistulous canals through the tissue of the entire foot, 
and tending to cause death by exhaustion, unless ampu- 
tation is performed in due time. Dr. Carter has de- 
scribed three forms of this disease, in which both the 
symptoms and the fungoid material differ considerably 
from each other. The first of these forms supplies an 
illustration of parasitic disease. In this form, the bones 
of the foot and the lower ends of the leg-bones are per- 
forated in every direction with roundish eavities, vary- 
ing in size from that of a pea to that of a pistol-bullet, 
the cavities being filled with the fungoid matter. The 
surrounding muscles, and subsequently the tendinous 
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and fatty structures, are converted into a gelatiniform 
mass, in consequence of which the foot presents a pecul- 
iar turgid appearance. The structure of the globular 
fungoid masses is shown in the accompanying figure, 





drawn by Dr. H. J. Carterfrom a specimen which he 
examined immediately after amputation. Examined. 
under the microscope, the fungoid mass is found to con- 
sist of short, beaded, tawny threads or filaments, aris- 
ing from a common centre, and having at their tips 
large spore-like cells. 

For further notice of parasitic diseases of the skin, 
see PITYRIASIS (var. versicolor): RING-woRM: SCALD- 
HEAD: ETC. The application of the Germ-theory (q.v.) 
of disease would lead to the inclusion of many other 
diseases among parasitic disorders, in the wider sense of 
the word: even specific fevers are by some so ranked. 
For diseases caused by the presence of the organisms 
known as bacteria, bacilli, etc., in the system, see GERM- 
THEORY. . 

PARASOL, n. pir'd-sól or pir-dá-sól' [F. and Sp. para- 
sol—from It. parasole, a parasol—from It. parare, F. 
parer, to ward off, and L. sol; It. sole, the sun]: a small 
umbrella carried by ladies as a shade against the sun's 
rays. PAR'/ASOLETTE,, n. -ét’, a small parasol. 

PARASPERMATIA, n. plu. pür'á-spér-mà'/shí-à [Gr. 
para, beside; sperma, seed]: in bot., bodies resembling 
spores, found in some Alge, 
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PARASTICHY, n. pétr-tis’ti-ké [Gr. para, beside: 
stichos, a row]: in bot., a secondary spiral, such as is 
visible in cones, owing to the close apposition of the 
scales, but not corresponding to the order of their de- 
velopment. 

PARATAXIS, n. pi'd-táks'ís [Gr. para, beside; taxis, 
a putting in order]: a loose arrangement of propositions 
as they arise in the mind; in gram., opposed to syntax. 

PARATHESIS, n. pd-rdth’é-sts [Gr. para, beside; thésis, 
a placing]: apposition, or the placing of two or more 
nouns in the same case; a parenthetical notice; in print- 
ing or writing, that which is placed within brackets. 
PARATHETIC, à. pdr’d-thétik [Gr. para, beside; thetikos, 
fit for. placing]: placed in apposition, as two or more 
nouns, singly or in a compound form, as steam-engine. 

PARATI, pé-ré-té’: seaport town of Brazil, province 
of Rio de Janeiro, on the w. coast of the Bay of Angra, 
90 m. s.w. of Rio de Janeiro. It has extensive com- 
merce and numerous distilleries. Pop. said to be 
10,000. 

PARATOLOID, n. péd-rtit’o-loyd: name proposed 1890 
by Dr. Robert Koch (q.v.) for the ‘lymph’ with which 
he proposes to cure tuberculosis. Its composition and 
mode of efficiency have not yet been authoritatively 
made public. 

PARATONNERRE, n. păr'ă-tön-nār’ [F. paratonnerre 
—from parer, to ward off; tonnerre, thunder]: a lightning- 
conductor. 

PARAVANT, n. păr'û-vânt, or PARAVAUNT, n. pdr’d- 
vânt or -vawnt [OF. paravant, in front-—from par, by, 
through; avant, before—from L. ab, from; ante, before]: 
in OE., in front; publicly; beforehand. 

PARAY-LE-MONIAL, pà-rà'-léh-ino-ne-Ql' : town of Bur- 
gundy, dept. of Saóne-et-Loire, famed for its Benedictine 
Abbey, founded 973, which contains the tomb of Mary 
Margaret Alacdque, the centre of recent pilgrimages by 
the confraternities of the Sacred Heart (q.v.) Pop. 
(1881) 3,174; of commune 3,979. 

PARBOIL, v. páàr/boyl [OF. parbouillir, to cook thor- 
oughly, to parboil—from par, through; bouillir, to boil]: 
to boil in part; to half-boil. Par’BoILING, imp. PAK- 
BOILED, pp. -boyld, boiled moderately or in part. Note. 
—PanBorL formerly meant to ‘boil thoroughly,’ and ac- 
quired the meaning ‘to boil in part’ from the mistaken 
notion of its derivation from Eng. part and boil. 

PARBREAK, v. pdr’brak [F. par, through, and Eng. 
break: Scot. perbraik, to shatter]: in OE., to vomit. 

PARBUCKLE. n. pdr’biik-l [F. par, by or through, and 
Eng. buckle]: mode of drawing up or lowering down an 
inclined plane any cylindrical object, as a barrel or a 
heavy gun, without aid of crane or tackle. It consists 
in passing a stout rope round a post or some suitable 
object at the top of the incline, and then doubling the 
ends under and over the object to be moved. This con- 
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verts the cask or gun into a pulley in its own behalf, 
and limits the pressure at each end of the rope to one- 
fourth the weight of the object moved, as felt on the in- 
cline. By hauling in the ends equally, the cask ascends; 
or vice versa. PARBUCKLE, v. to hoist, lower, or roll by 
means of ropes formed into a parbuckle. PaAR'/BUCK- 
LING, imp. -bik-ling. PAR BUCKLED, pp. -bük-ld. 





Parbuckle. 


PARCÆ, n. plu. pár'se [L. pars, a part]: in anc. Roman 
myth., the three goddesses of Fate or Destiny, who as- 
signed to every one his ‘part’ or lot. The Greek name, 
Moire, has the same meaning [from'meros, a share]. They 
are mentioned only once by Homer, whoin every other in- 
stance speaks of Fate (Moira) in the singular, and whose 
Fate was not a deity, buta mere personification, the des- 
tinies of men being made by him to depend on the will 
of the gods; while, according to the later Greeks and the 
Romans, the gods themselves were subject to the control 
of the P. or Moire. Hesiod, however, who is almost 
contemporary with Homer, speaks of three Fates, whom 
he calls daughters of Night—Clotho, the spinner of the 
thread of life; Lachesis, who determines the lot of life; 
and Atropos, the inevitable. They were represented 
usually as young women of serious aspect; Clotho with 
a spindle, Lachesis pointing with a staff to the horoscope 
of man on a globe, and Atropos with a pair of scales, or 
sun-dial, or an instrument to cut the thread of life. In 
the oldest representations of them, however, they appear 
as matrons, with staffs or sceptres. "They had places con- 
secrated to them throughout all Greece, at Corinth, 
Sparta, Thebes, Olympia, etc. 

PARCEL, n. páàr/sél [F. parcelle, a little part, a parcel 
—from mid. L. and It. partiċella, any little part or parti- 
cle—from L. particula, a small part]: portion of anything 
taken or selected; a quantity; a part of a whole; a small 
package of goods; a number of persons, in contempt: in 
law, technical word for the article in a conveyance de- 
scribing the lands, etc., conveyed: V. to put up or divide 
into portions or parts. PAR'/CELLING, or PAR'CELING, 
imp.: N. among seamen, the wrapping of ropes, etc., with 
pieces of tarred canvas to protect them from friction. 
PAR'CELLED, or PAR'CELED, pp. -séld. PARCEL-BOOK, à 
merchant's register-book of the dispatch of parcels, 
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PARCEL-BEARDED, partially bearded. PARCEL-BLIND, 
partially blind. PARCEL-GILT, partially gilded, usually 
on the inside. PARCEL-VAN, a light conveyance for the 
delivery of parcels. 

PARCENARY, n. pdr’stn-d-rt [Norm. F. parcenier; OF. 
parcener, to take part with—from L. partirz, to part, to 
divide]: joint tenancy by descent. PAR'/CENER, n. -ér, a 
co-heir; OE. spelling of PARTNER, which see: see also 
CoPARCENARY. 

PARCH, v. párch [Bav. pfürzen, to fry; fürzen, to toast 
bread: L. perares’co, I grow very dry: comp. Ir. barg, 
burning, red-hot: the word is probably onomatopoetic]: 
to burn the surface of a thing; to scorch; to dry to ex- 
cess; to shrivel with heat. PaAncH'1NG, imp.: ApJ. hav- 
ing the quality of burning or drying toexcess. PARCHED, 
pp. párcht: ADJ. dried to excess. PARCHEDLY, ad. párch'- 
éd-lí. PARCH'EDNESS, n. -nés, the state of being scorched 
by heat or dried to excess. PARCH'INGLY, ad. -l%. 

PARCHIM, pdréh’im: town of the grand duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin; on the Elde, here divided into 
two arms, 23 m. s.e. of Sehwerin. It is very old; ir- 
regularly built, surrounded by beautiful gardens, and 
has a gymnasium and two churches. The people are 
employed in agriculture, in the manufacture of tobacco, 
cloth, leather, and brandy, and in weaving. Pop. (1880) 
9,063. 

PARCHMENT, n. párch/mént [F. parchemin, parch- 
ment—from L. and It. pergame’na, parchment—from 
Pergamos, in Asia Minor]: one of the oldest inventions 
of writing materials, known at least as early as B.c. 500. 
Herodotus speaks of books written on skins in his time. 
Pliny, without good grounds, places the invention as 
late as B.C. 196, stating that P. was made-at Pergamos 
(hence the name Pergamena, corrupted into Eng. parch- 
ment) in the reign of Eumenius II., in consequence of 
Ptolemy of Egypt having prohibited the exportation of 
papyrus. Possibly the Pergamian invention was an im- 
provement in the preparation of skins, which had cer- 
tainly been used for this purpose centuries before. The 
manufacture rose to great importance in Rome about a 
century B.C., and soon became the chief material for 
writing on; and its use spread all over Europe, and re- 
tained pre-eminence until the invention of paper from 
rags: this, from the great durability of P., proved for- 
tunate for literature. 

There are several kinds of P., prepared from skins of 
different animals, according to the uses intended. The 
ordinary writing P. is made from skins of the sheep and 
of the she-goat; the finer kind, vellum, is made from 
those of very young calves, kids, and lambs; the thick 
common kinds, for drums, tambourines, battledores, 
etc., from those of old he-goats and she-goats, and in n. 
Europe from wolves; and a peculiar kind is made from 
asses’ skins, the surface of which is enamelled. -Itis 
used for tablets, as black-lead writing can be readily 
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romoved from it by moisture. The method of making 
P. is at first the same as in dressing skins for leather. 
The skins are limed in the lime-pit until the hair is 
easily removed. They are then stretched tightly and 
equally, and the flesh side is dressed as in currying, 
until a perfectly smooth surface is obtained. It is next 
ground by rubbing over it a flat piece of pumice-stone, 
previously dressing the flesh side only with powdered 
chalk, and sleked lime sprinkled over it. It is next 
allowed to dry, still tightly stretched on the frame. The 
drying process is important, and must be rather slowly 
carried on, for which purpose it must be in the shade. 
Sometimes these operations have to be repeated several 
times, to insure an excellent quality, and much depends 
on the skill with which the pumice-stone is used, also 
on the fineness of the pumice itself. When quite dried, 
the lime and chalk are removed by rubbing with a soft 
lambskin with the wool on.—PARCHMENT-PAPER, or 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT, substance made known by 
W. E. Gaine 1854, and again by the Rev. J. Barlow 1857. 
It resembles animal parchment so closely, that it is not 
easy to distinguish the difference. It is made from the 
water-leaf, or unsized paper, by immersing it for only a 
few seconds in a bath of oil of vitriol, diluted with one- 
half its volume of water. The exactness of this dilution 
is of the greatest importance to the success of the results. 
The dilute acid must not be used immediately after 
mixing, but must be suffered to cool to the ordinary 
temperature; without attention to these apparently 
trivial points, the operator will not succeed. The alter- 
ation in the paper is very remarkable. No chemical 
change is effected, nor is the weight increased; but it 
appears that a molecular change takes place, and the 
material is placed in a transition state between the cel- 
lulose of woody fibre and dextrine. Vegetable parch- 
ment is in some respects preferable to the old kind, for 
insects attack it less, and it can be made so thin as to be 
used for t: wing-paper, and bears wet without injury. 

PARCIMONY: obsolete form of PARSIMONY (q. v.). 

PARD, n. párd [L. pardus; Gr. pardos; OE. pard, a 
panther]: a leopard; a panther; in poetry, any spotted 
beast. PARDAL, n. páàr'ddl, for PARD in OE. 

PARDON, n. pàr'dn [F. pardon, pardon—from par- 
donner, to forgive—from mid. L. perdonaré, to pardon, 
to remit a debt—from L. per, through; dono, 1 give: It. 
perdona, pardon]: forgiveness; remission of a penalty or 
punishment; a warrant of forgiveness or of exemption 
from punishment: V. to grant forgiveness of; to remit; 
to excuse; to forgive; to absolve; to acquit. PAR'/DON- 
ING, imp. PAR’DONED, pp. -dnd. PAR’DONER, n. -ér, 
one who pardons; one who dealt in papal indulgences. 
PAR’DONABLE, a. -d-bl, that may be pardoned; venial; 
excusable. PAR’DONABLY, ad. -d-blt, PAR’DONABLE- 
NESS, n. -bl-nés, the quality of being pardonable. PAR- 
DON ME, forgive me; a word denoting a civil denia) or a 
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slight apology. BEG PARDON, a slight apology for non- 
attention, non-observation, an unintentional though triv- 
ial fault, and the like. 

PAR' DON, in Law: act of the executive authority of 
a state or commonwealth, whereby an individual is ex- 
empted from the penalty attaching by law to an offense 
that he has committed. P. is, by its nature, a deroga- 
tion of the law; and if the power of pardoning is exer- 
cised frequently, that is proof either that the law itself 
works injustice and needs amendment, or that the power 
granting the pardon is not in sympathy with the intent 
of thelawgiver. Under the federal constitution and the 
constitutions of the several states of the American Union, 
the pardoning power is lodged in the executive of the 
United States and of the states, and it extends to all 
offenses against the laws, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. In some of the states, the pardoning power does 
not vest absolutely in the executive: either the legislat- 
ure must concur, or a special board of P. must have 
first approved the petition for the exercise of the pardon- 
ing power. 

To be valid, a P. must express distinctly the crime in- 
tended to be forgiven; and it exempts the culprit from 
punishment for that particular offense, and no other: 
thus, were a man to be pardoned for an assault and bat- 
tery, the act of P. would not cover the crime of man- 
slaughter or murder, should the injured party die of his 
injuries. P. restores to the criminal all his rights as 
they were before the offense and conviction; but to this 
rule there are exceptions—first, it does not restore civic 
capacity; second, if the status of another party has been 
changed by the conviction of the offender, that change 
is not undone by the P.—for example, if criminal con- 
viction of a man works divorce of his wife, she does not 
become his wife again through the pardon. 

PARDUBITZ, pér’dé-bits: town of Austria, Bohemia, 
61 m. e. of Prague. It has copper, iron, and paper 
manufactures. P. was the headquarters of the king of 
Prussia 1866, June 7. Pop. (1880) 10,010. 

PARE, v. par [F. parer, to deck, to trim, to peel an 
apple; It. parare, to dress, to trim out—from L. paràr?, 
to get ready]: to slice or shave off from the surface; to 
diminish by little and little; to trim. PaA'niNG, imp.: N. 
that which is pared off. PARED, pp. pārd. PARER, n. 
p@rer, he or that which pares. PA’RINGS, n. plu. -ringz, 
unimportant matters; trifles; small savings in a' bad 
sense, as in cheese-parings. 

PARK, pár're, F. pá-rà', AMBROISE: renowned French 
surgeon, father of modern surgery: b. about the begin- 
ning of the 16th c., at Laval, dept. of Mayenne, France; 
d. 1590, Dec. 22. His father, who was a trunk-maker, 
was unable to afford him a literary education, and ap- 
prenticed him to a barber and surgeon. P., after a brief 
term of service, acquired such fondness for surgery and 
anatomy, that he went to Paris to prosecute his studies, 
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His means were very limited; he could afford to obtain 
instruetion from only the more obseure teachers; few 
books were within his reach; yet by perseverance and 
rare discrimination, combined with the valuable practice 
in the Hótel de Dieu of Paris, he laid a foundation for 
future eminenee. In 1536 P. was received as a master 
barber-surgeon, and joined the army of Marshal René 
de Monte-Jean, which was starting for Italy. Durin 

this campaign he improved the mode of treatment o 
gunshot wounds, previously most barbarous—namely, 
eauterization with boiling oil. His reputation as well 
as his skill were heightened during this campaign. In 
1539 he returned to Paris, and was received with distinc- 
tion by the Royal College of Chirurgery, of which he 
was subsequently appointed president. In a later cam- 
paign, under Antoine de Bourbon, Duke of Vendóme, he 
cured Francois, second Duke of Guise, of the wound 
which eonferred on him the sobriquet Balafré; and sub- 
stituted ligature of the arteries for cauterization witha 
red-hot iron after amputation—being the first to show 
that this method could safely be applied. 1552, Sep., he 
was appointed surgeon to King Henry II., and in the 
following year was taken prisoner at Hesdin; but was 
released, in consideration of his having cured Col. de 
Vaudeville, after rejecting the brilliant offers made him 
by the Duke of Savoy to remain in his service. Return- 
ing to Paris. honors were showered upon him; and 
though he was ignorant of Latin, the conditio sine quá 
non of a liberal education at that time, no hesitation 
was shown in conferring upon him learned titles and 
degrees. He attended Francis II. on his death-bed, and 
held the office of king’s surgeon to his successors, 
Charles IX. and Henry III. The former of these mon- 
archs, whose life had been gravely threatened by an in- 
jury inflicted by his physician Portail, and who had been 
preserved by P., saved him during the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew by locking him in his own chamber. 
During the latter part of P.’s life, he suffered from the 
envy of his professional brethren, who showered obloquy 
upon him for having ‘ dishonored science by writing in 
the vulgar tongue.’ P. died at Paris. His writings 
have exercised great influence on the practice of surgery 
in various countries, and are held of high authority on 
gunshot wounds. The first complete edition appeared 
at Lyon 1562; and the last, ed. by Mulgaigne, at Paris 
(1840-1, 3 vols.). Besides these are 8 Latin editions, 
and more than 15 translations into English, Dutch, Ger- 
man, ete. 

PAREGMENON, n. pá-rég mé-nón [Gr. parago, I lead, 
Iderive, as one word from another] : in rhet., the employ- 
ment of several words having a common origin in the 
same sentence, 
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PAREGORIC, n. pdr’t-gor’'tk, or PAREGORIC ELIXIR 
[Gr. paregorikos, capable of affording relief—from 
agoreuo, I address]: the Compound Tincture of Camphor 
of the London, and the Camphorated Tincture of Opium 
of the British Pharmacopoeia; consisting of an alcoholic 
solution of opium, benzoic acid, camphor, and oil of 
anise, every fluid ounce containing two grains each of 
opium and benzoic acid, and a grain and a half of 
camphor. This preparation is much used both by the 
profession and by the public. In doses of one to three 
drachms, it is an excellent remedy for the chronic 
winter-cough of old people, the opium diminishing the 
bronchial secretion and the sensibility of the pulmonary 
mucous membrane, while the benzoic acid and oil of 
anise act as stimulating, expectorants. It has been 
found useful also in chronis rheumatism. PAXxEGORIC, 
a. soothing; mitigating. 

PAREIRA ROOT, pa-ri’ra rôt (called sometimes Pa- 
reira hain pharmaceutic substance, generally re- 
garded as the dried root of Cissampelos Pereira (see 
CISSAMPELOS), but coming from a different plant of the 
same order of Menispermacea—yviz., either Chondroden- 
drum tomentosum, or Botryopsis platophylia. 

PARELCON, n. pa-ritl/kon [Gr. parelko, I draw out; 
para, along; elko, I draw]: in gram., the addition of a 
syllable or particle to the end of a pronoun, verb, or ad- 
verb. 

PARELLA, pá-rél'lü (Fr. parelle or perelle): name 
often given to some of those crustaceous lichens which 
are used to produce Archil, Cudbear, and Litmus; though 
the name belongs strictly to one species, Lecanora pa- 
rellu, resembling the Cudbear Lichen, but with some- 
what plaited warty crust, and with shields (apothecia) 
having à concave disk of the same color as the thick 
tumid even border. Likethe Cudbear Lichen—to which 
it is far superior in the quality of the dye-stuff obtained 
from it—it grows on rocks in mountainous districts in 
Britain and on the continent of Europe, abounding par- 
ticularly in Auvergne and other parts of France. 

PAREMBOLE, n. püá-rém'bó-le [Gr. parem’bolé, a throw- 
ing in beside—from para, beside; en, in, and ballo, I 
throw]: something explanatory thrown into a sentence 
more closely connected with the context than a paren- 
thesis. 

PARENCHYMA, n. pd-réng'ki-md, or pdr'éng-ki^md [Gr. 
pareng'chüma, a discharge of humors from the lungs, the 
substance of organs—from para, beside, through; eng’- 
cheó, I pour in, I infuse; chuma, juice (see CHEMISTRY) ]: 
in bot., the cellular tissue or pith of plants; tissue com- 
posed of thin-walled cubical cells. PARENCHYMATOUS, 
a. pür'éng-kím'd-tüis, or PARENCHYMOUS, a. piü-réng'ki- 
miis, pertaining to'or resembling parenchyma; spongy; 
soft; pithy. See CELLULAR TISSUE, 
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PARENETIC, a. pärč-nčťík, or PAR’ENETICAL, & 
-t-kal [Gr. parainet'ikos—from parai'nésis, exhortation]: 
persuasive; encouraging. 

PARENT, n. pür?nt or pàá'rént [F. parent—from L, 
paren'tem, a father or mother: It. parente]: a father or 
mother; cause; source. PA’RENTLESS, à. -lés, deprived 
of parents. PARENTAGE, n. pa'rént-aj'[F.]: extraction; 
birth. PARENTAL, a. pd-rént’al, pertaining to or becom- 
ing a parent; affectionate. PARENT’ALLY, ad. -li, PA- 
RENT ICIDE, n. -f-sid [L. cædo, I cut or kill]: one who 
kills a parent; the crime. 

PARENT AND CHILD, in Law: legal relation inci- 

dent to the relation between Husband and Wife (q.v.), 
and flowing out of the contract of marriage. The legal 
is to be distinguished from the natural relation, for two 
persons may be by the law of nature parent and child, 
while they are not legally or legitimately so. Hencea 
radical distinction exists between natural or illegitimate 
and legitimate children, and their legal rights as against 
their parents respectively are very different. Legiti- 
mate children are the children of two parents recognized 
as married according to the laws of the country in which 
they are domiciled at the time of the birth; and aecord- 
ing to the law of England, if a child is illegitimate at 
the time of the birth, nothing that can happen afterward 
will ever make it legitimate, the maxim being ‘ once il- 
legitimate, always illegitimate. In the United States, 
there is wide diversity between the statutes of the sev- 
eral commonwealths with regard to legitimacy. Sub- 
sequent marriage of the parents legitimatizes the child 
in Ill, Ind., Mich., Miss., and Mo.; in O., a bastard is 
legitimatized by mere acknowledgment on the part of 
the putative parents. In Ala., Conn., Ill, Ind., Ky., 
Me., Mass., Mich., N. C., O., R. L, Tenn., Vt., and Va., 
a bastard inherits from his mother, under certain re- 
strictions imposed by statutes. 

1. As to Legitimate Children.—According to the law of 
England, there is no duty whatever on the parent to 
support the child, consequently no mode of enforcing 
such support. 'The law of nature was probably con- 
sidered suffieient to supply the motives which urge a 
parent to support the child. "This defect was to some: 
extent remedied when what is called the Poor-Law was 
created by statute in the reign of Elizabeth, by which 
law parents and children are compellable to a certain 
small extent, but only when having the pecuniary means 
to do so, to support each other, or rather to help the 
parish authorities to do so. In the United States the 
law requires the father to support his infant children if 
he be able, even though they have property of their own. 
But should he neglect his duty, and should the child be 
found in a destitute state, and be taken-up, fed, clothed, 
and saved from starvation by a stranger, such stranger 
cannot, in the United States any more than in England, 
sue the parent for the expense, or any part of it, how- 
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ever necessary to the child’s existence. To make the 
father liable for maintenance, there must in all cases be 
made out against him some contract, express or implied, 
by which he undertook to pay for such expense. But 
when the child‘is living in the father's house, it is al- 
ways held by a jury or court, particularly in the United 
States, that slight evidence is sufficient to prove at 
least an implied promise by the fatherto pay for such 
expenses—e.g., if the child orders clothes or provisions, 
and the father sees these in use or in process of con- 
sumption, it will be taken that he assented to and 
adopted the contract, and so he will be bound to pay 
for them. So, if a parent put a child to a boarding- 
school, very slight evidence of a contract will be held 
sufficient to hold him liable. When it is said that a 
parent is not compellable by the English common law 
to maintain his child, it must at the same time be ob- 
served that if a child is put under the care and dominion 
of an adult person, and the latter wilfully neglects or 
refuses to feed or maintain such child, whereby the child 
dies or is injured, such adult will incur the períalties of 
misdemeanor; but this offense does not result from the 
relationship of parent and child, and may arise between 
an adult and child in any circumstances, as where a 
child is an apprentice or servant. In England, when a 
person becomes chargeable to the parish as a pauper, 
the lawful authorities can obtain an order from the jus- 
tice of the peace, commanding the parent (or the child) 
of such pauper to pay the expense of the pauper’s main- 
tenance. In the United States, as above said, the 
parent is compelled to provide for the support of his 
children while they are minors, or under the father’s 
authority; but this obligation ceases at the majority of 
the child, unless the child becomes chargeable to the 
public as a pauper; and generally the statutes require 
children to maintain their parents who are in want. In 
both England and the United States, if the parent die 
intestate, both the real and personal property will 
go to the children, subject to the widow’s dower; but 
the parent is entitled, if he choose, to disinherit the 
children, and give away his property to strangers, pro- 
vided he execute his will in due form, which he may 
competently do on death-bed if in possession of his 
faculties. 

Another important point of law, affecting the mutual 
relation of parent and child, is the right of the parent 
to the custody of the child. At common law it is the 
father who has the right to the eustody of the child 
until majority at least, as against third parties; and no 
court will deprive him of such custody except on strong 
grounds. Whenever the child is entitled to property, 
the court so far controls his parental right that, if the 
father is shown to act with cruelty, or to be guilty of 
immorality, a guardian will be appointed. A court of 
common law also has often to decide in cases of children 
brought before it by hubeas corpus, when parties have 
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had the custody against the father’s will. In such cases, 
if the child is under 14 years, called the age of nurture, 
and the father is not shown to be cruel or immoral, the 
court will order the child to be dglivered up to him; 
but if the child is above 14, or, as some say, above 16, 
the court will allow the child to choose where to go. So 
the father iseentitled by his will to appoint a guardian to 
his children while they are under age. In England, the 
mother had, at common law, no right as against the 
father to the custody of the children, however young; 
but under a statute of 36 and 87 Vict. c. 12, she is en- 
titled to the custody of the child while under 16 years 
of age, or rather she is entitled to apply to the court of 
chancery for leave to keep the children while under that 
age; and access may be allowed to the father or guar- 
dian. If the parents separate by agreement, no stipula- 
tion will be enforced prejudicial to the child. In case 
of divorce or judicial separation, the court of divorce 
has power to direct who is to have the custody of the 
children. In the United States, the custody of the chil- 
dren of divorced or legally separated parents is deter- 
mined by the court, the general principle being to con- 
sult the welfare of the child rather than any supposed 
rights of the parents, and to commit the children to one 
or other parent, or even to a third person. If the father 
dies without leaving any ‘testamentary guardian, the 
mother becomes guardian of the person and estate of 
the child till it is 14 years old, when it may choose a 
guardian; but in Penn., the orphans’ court appoints the 
guardian until the infant shall attain the 14th year. 

2. Illegitimate Children. In strictness of law, an ille- 
gitimate child has no father—hence, in case of the 
death of the father without making a will, the law 
will not treat such child as entitled to a share of the 
father’s property. With regard to the mother, she is 
not bound to maintain her child, according to the com- 
mon law in England; but the Poor-Law Acts have made 
an important qualification of her rights and duties. 
The father is not bound even by the Poor-Laws to main- 
tain the child, and the parish officers cannot now insti- 
tute any proceeding whatever against him for this pur- 
pose; but the mother can, to a certain extent, enforce 
against him a contribution toward the child’s main- 
tenance and education, or the parish officers may do so. 
It is entirely discretionary on the mother to take any 
proceeding against the father, but if she chooses she can 
do so; and the first step is to go before a justice of the 
peace, and obtain a summons of affiliation. On proof 
that he is the father of the child, the magistrate may 
make an order against the father to pay the expenses 
of lying-in, and a weekly sum not exceeding five shil- 
lings till the child attains the age of 16. The utmost, 
therefore, that the father canbe made to contribute to- 
ward the child’s maintenance is only a portion of the 
whole, the chief burden being thrown on the mother, 
who is assumed to be the more blameable party. Though 
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she is not bound by the common law to maintain her 
child, yet the Poor-Laws make her liable to maintain the 
child tillit attains 16; and not only is she bound, but 
also any man who marries her is by statute bound to 
support all her illegitimate (also legitimate) children till 
they attain the age of*16. The resultis, that illegiti- 
mate children under 16 are better provided for by the 
present state of the law in England than legitimate chil- 
dren, inasmuch as the mother is positively bound to sup- 
port her illegitimate child, and only to a less extent her 
legitimate child. As regards the custody of illegitimate 
children, the mother is the party exclusively entitled, 
for the father is not deemed, in point of law, to be related 
to such child. In the United States, generally, the 
mother of a bastard child has right to the custody and 
control of such child, even as against its father; but 
after her death the court may deliver the child to the 
father rather than to the maternal grandfather: the father 
of a bastard child can be compelled to contribute to its 
support when it becomes a charge to the county or 
town, owing to the mother’s inability to support it. 

In Scotland, the law of parent and child differs mate- 
rially from thelaw of England. In Scotland, a bastard 
is legitimatized by the marriage of his parents. So, 
too, Scotch law differs from English in that it imposes 
the obligation of mutual support upon parents and chil- 
dren (legitimate). The legal liability as between parent 
and child is qualified in this way by the common law, 
that if a person has both a father and a child living and 
able to support him, then the child is primarily liable, 
and next the grandchild, after whom comes the father, 
and next the grandfather. Not only are parent and 
child liable to support each other while the party sup- 
porting is alive, but if he die, his executors also are lia- 
ble; and this liability is not limited by the age of major- 
ity, but continues during the life of the party supported. 
In Scotland, a father cannot disinherit his child—at 
least so far as concerns his movable property; and can- 
not deprive the children of one-third, or, if their mother 
is dead, of one-half of such property. In many other 
respects, the ancient common law of Scotland is more 
in harmony with the spirit of modern legislation than 
is the common law of England.—See PATRIA POTESTAS. 

PARENTHESIS, n. pd-rén’thé-sis, PAREN/THESES, n. 
plu. -thé-séz [Gr. paren’thésis, insertion—from para, be- 
side; en,in; thésis, a putting or placing]: clause, or part 
of a sentence or argument, not absolutely essential to the 
sense, and not necessarily grammatically connected with 
the sentence, but generally serving either for explana- 
tion or confirmation, sometimes chiefly for rhetorical 
effect. A parenthesis is regularly included between 
the upright curves ( ), though the dash (—), or even 
the comma, at the beginning and end of the parenthesis 
is often used. PARENTHETIC, a. pür'/én-thét'ik, or PAR- 
ENTHET'ICAL, à. -Í-kül, expressed in a parenthesis; pert, 
to or using parentheses, PAR’ENTHET ICALLY, ad, -M 
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PARE’PA-RO’SA, ECPHROSYNE: see Rosa. 
PARGASITE, n. påâr'gă-sīt [from Pargas, near Abo, in 

Finland]: a term to designate those varieties of horn- 
blende possessed of a high lustre. 

PARGET, n. póàr/jét [mid. L. spargttart, to sprinkle 
frequently; spargere, to sprinkle: others again, L. paries 
or partétem, a wall]: rough plaster laid on roofs; the 
coarse plaster composed of lime, hair, and cow-dung, 
used to line chimney-flues: V. to cover with the rough 
plaster parget. PAR’GETING or PAR’GETTING, imp. PAK- 
GETED or PAR’GETTED, pp. 

PARHELION, n. par-hé'l-on, PARHE'LIA, n. plu. -li-à 
[Gr. para, beside; heliós, the mele a mock sun appear- 
ing as a bright i image near the real sun: see HaLo—Par- 
HE LION—CORON A, 

PARIAH, n. pd’rt-@ [Skr. paraya, strange, foreign]: 
one of the lowest class of people in certain parts of India, 
without caste; an outcast; one contemned and despised 
by society. Pariah denotes the lowest class of the popu- 
lation of India—a caste by itself, which, not belonging 
to any of the castes of the Brahminical system, is shunned 
even by the lowest Hindu professing the Brahminical re- 
ligion, as touching a Paria would render him impure. 
The P. seem to belong to a negro race, as appears from 
their short woolly hair, flat nose, and thick lips; they are 
of short stature; their propensities are of the coarsest 
kind. Insome parts of India, they have sunk so low that 
according to some writers, it is scarcely possible to im- 
agine a more degraded set of beings. PARIAH DOGs, 
native dogs in the East without masters or homes (see 

Cur). Note.—The Rev. P. Percival, in his Land of the 
Veda, says that pariar or pariah is ‘from Tamil pari, a 
tom-tom or drum, pariahs being the class employed as 
tom-tom beaters. 

PARIAL, n. pd-ri'dl [contr. of pair royal]: three of a 
sort in certain games of cards. 

PARIAN, a. p@’rt-dn: pertaining to or found in the 
island of Paros, a place famed for its marble: N. fine 
kind of porcelain for statuettes. 

PA'RIAN CHRON'ICLE: see ARUNDEL MARBLES. , 

PA’RID AND PA/RUS: see TIT. | 

PARIDIGITATE, a. pár-i-dij'i-tat [L. par, genit. paris, 
equal; Eng. digitate]: having an even number of fingers 
and toes. 

PARTIES, n. păr’i-ēz, PARIETES, n. plu. pd-ri'e-tez [L. a 

wall]: in anat. and bot., the inside walls of any cavity, as 
the parietes of the cranium; the parietes of à capsule, 
used generally in the plural. 
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E PARIETAL, a. pd-rv’é-tal [F. pariétal—from L. parieta- 
lis—from paries or parietem, à wall: It. parietale]: per- 
taining to walls; in anat., constituting the sides or walls 
—applied to a large flat bone on each side of the head 
(see SKULL): in bot., growing from the side or wall of 
another organ—applied to placentas on the wall of the 
ovary. PARIETARY, N. pü-rié-tá-ri, a plant, the common 
pellitory of old walls. PARIETES, n. plu. pá-rié-tez, the 
inclosing walls of any cavity. 

PARIETIN, n. pár-Vé-tin: a yellow coloring matter, 
found in the plant Pametid pariétina: see also CHRYSO- 
PHANIC ACID. 

PARIETO., prefix pa-ri-ét-0- [L. paries, genit. parietis; 
o connective]: a wall. 

PARIETOSPLANCHNIG, a. pür-Vét-o-splüngk^nik [L. 
paries, a wall, parietis, of a wall; Gr. splangchna, bowels 
or entrails]: denoting one of the nervous ganglia of the 
Mollusca, which supplies the walls of tlie body, and the 
viscera. , PAN 

PARIMA SIERRA, pá-remà sé-ér'rd: great mountain 
system in the n.e. portion of S. America; known also as 
the Highlands of Guiana. Itlies between the plains of the 
Rio Negro and Amazon, and those of the lower Orinoco 
river. A large part of the range is a plateau about 
2,000 ft. above sea-level, much of it heavily wooded, but 
containing many valleys with fine natural pastures, and 
traversed by barren ridges with numerous elevated peaks, 
of which Maravaca and Duida rise about 8,000 ft.. The 
w. portion is the most rugged. A strip of lowland lies 
between the mountains and the ocean. The Essequibo, 
Orinoco, and the Rio Branco rivers rise in this range. 

PAR IMPAR, phrase pár tm’par [L.]: odd or even. 

PARING AND BURNING: agricultural operation of 
cutting off the surface of the soil in thin slices, which 
are then dried and burned; the most effectual way of 
reclaiming peat and other waste land, the surface of 
which is matted with coarse plants, difficult of decay. 
It is also applied advantageously to cold clay soils, apt 
to produce rank weeds and coarse grasses, which are 
to be broken up after lying for some time in grass. The 
ashes of the plants, consisting of potash and other salts, 
act as a powerful fertilizer; while the clay being reduced 
to the state of brick-dust, both improves the texture of 
the soil, and acts as an absorbent for retaining moisture 
and nutritive gases, and giving them out to the roots of 
growing plants. On thin light soils the operation is 
rarely advisable, unless care is taken to make the turfs 
merely smolder, without flame; for much of the scanty 
volatile vegetable matter is dissipated. This expensive 
operation, much less common than formerly in England 
is practiced scarcely at all in the United States. s ' 
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PARI PASSU, phrase päri pás'si [L.]: with equal pace, 
steps, or progress. In law, a term signifying equally, 
in proportion; without undue preference; said especially 
of the creditors of an insolvent estate, who, with certain 
‘exceptions, are entitled to payment of their debts in 
shares proportioned to their respective claims. 

PARIPINNATE, a. pér'i-pin'nat [L. par, equal; pinna, 
a wing]: in bot., a compound pinnate leaf ending in two 
leaflets. 

PARIS, prs: town, cap. of Edgar co., Ill., on the 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago and St. Louis, and the 
Terre Haute and Peoria railroads, 19 m. w.n.w. of Terre 
Haute, Ind., 170 m. from St. Louis. "There is an acad.; 
2 daily and 3 weekly newspapers are published; and there 
are 2 national banks (cap. $208,000) and 1 private bank. 
It is a centre of trade for the surrounding region, and 
there are various manufacturing interests. Pop. (1870) 
3,057; (1880) 4,373; (1890) estimated 5,000. 

PARIS: city, cap. of Bourbon co., Ky., on the Ken- 
tucky Central and the Kentucky Midland railroads, and 
on Stover Creek, tributary of the Licking river; 40 m. 
from Frankfort, 80 m. s. by e. of Covington. "There are 
2 weekly and one semi-weekly newspapers, and 5 state 
banks (cap. $795,000) It is the principal centre of 
the manufacture of Bourbon whisky, has gas-works, 
flour-mills, and rope-walks; produces large quantities 
. of tobacco, and is one of the leading live-stock markets 
of the region. Pop. (1870) 2,655; (1880) 3,204; (1890, cen- 
sus, first report) 5,505. 

PARIS: city, cap. of Lamar co., Tex.; on the Gulf 
Colorado and Santa Fé, the St. Louis and San Francisco, 
and the Texas and Pacific railroads; 10 m. s. of Red 
river, 300 m. n.e. of Austin. It is in a wheat and cotton 
region; has 2 large flour-mills, cotton-seed-oil mill, cot- 
ton compress, 3 foundries, 2 artificial-ice factories, large 
fruit cannery, and minor industries; 1 national bank 
(cap. $50,000), and 2 state banks (cap. $250,000); 3 news 
p»pers. The receipts (1858) were $35,600, disbursements 
$29,257, debt $103,852; mercantile transactions aggre- 
gated $4,970,000 (dry goods $1,000,000, groceries $1,500,- 
000, lumber $1,000,000); produce handled comprising: 
corn 475,000 bushels, wheat 100,000, cotton 25,000 bales, 
wool 28,500 lbs., hides 150,000 lbs., cotton-seed, 15,000 
tons. Assessed valuation (1870) $700,000; (1880) $1,500,- 
000; (1888) $4,000,000. Pop. (1870) 1,800; (1880) 3,980; 
(1888) 12,400. 
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PARIS, päris, F. pà-re (ancient Lutetia Parisiorun.,. 
city, the metropolis of France; 48° 50’ n. lat., and 2° 20 
e. long., on the Seine, about 110 m. from its mouth. 
Pop. (1869) 1,875,000; (1872) 1,799,250; (1876) 1,988,806; 
(1881) 2,269,023; (1886) 2,344,550. Its circumference is 
more than 25 m. It lies in a hollow about 200 ft. above 
sea-level, and is surrounded by low hills, which in their 
highest ranges to the n. attain an elevation of only 290 
or 300 ft., as at Montmartre and Belleville. These hills, 
separated by narrow valleys or plateaus, as those of St. 
Denis to the n., Ivry to the e., Montrouge to the s., and 
Grenelle to the s.w., are encircled at a distance of two 
to five m., by an outer range of heights, including Ville- 
juif, Meudon, St. Cloud, and Mont-Valérien, the high- 
est point in the inimediate vicinity of the city. The 
Seine, which enters P. in the s.e at Bercy and leaves it at 
Passy in the w., divides the city into two parts, and 
forms the two islands La Cité and St. Louis, both covered 
with buildings. 

The earliest notice of P. occursin Julius Cæsar’s Com- 
mentaries, in which it is described (first half of B.C. Ist 
c.) under the name Lutetia, as a collection of mud huts, 
composing the chief settlement of the Parisii, a Gallic 
tribe, conquered by the Romans. The ruins of the 
Palatium Thermarum (Palais des Thermes), and of an- 
cient altars, aqueducts, and other buildings, show that 
evenin Roman times the town extended to both banks 
of the Seine. Lutetia began in the 4th c. to be known 
as Parisia, or P., from the Celtic tribe of the Parisii, to 
whom it belonged. In the 6th c., P. was chosen by 
Clovis as the seat of govt.; and after having fallen into 
decay under the Carlovingian kings, in whose time it 
suffered severely from frequent invasions of the N orth- 
men, it finally became in the 10th c. the residence of 
Hugh Capet, founder of the Capetian dynasty, and the 
cap. of the Frankish monarchy. From this period, P. 
continued rapidly to increase, and intwo centuries it had 
doubled in size and population. In the middle ages, P. 
was divided into three distinct parts—La Cité, on the 
islands; the Ville, on the right bank; and the Quartier 
Latin, or University, on the left bank of the river. 
Louis XI. (reigned 1461-83) did much to enlarge P., and 
to efface the disastrous results of its hostile oceupation 
by the English during the wars under Henry V. and 
Henry VI. of England; but its progress was again 
checked during the wars of the last of the Valois, when 
the city had to sustain several sieges. On the accession 
of Henri IV. of Navarre 1589, a new era was opened to 
Paris. The improvements begun under his reign were 
continued under the minority (1601-22) of his son, Louis 
XIII. Louis XIV. (reigned 1648-1715) converted the old 
ramparts into public walks or boulevards, organized a reg 
ular system of police, established drainage and sewer- 
age works, founded hospitals, almshouses, public schools, 
scientific societies, and a library, and thus gave to P. a 
claim to be regarded as the focus of European civiliza- 
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tion. The terrible days of the Revolution (1789-94) 
caused a temporary reaction, The improvement of P. 
‘was recommenced on a new and grander scale under the 
first Napoleon (from about 1804), when new quays, 
bridges, markets, streets, squares, and public gardens 
were created. All the treasures of art and science which 
conquest placed in his power were applied to the em- 
bellishment of P.,in the restoration of which he spent 
more than $20,000,000 in 12 years. His downfall, 1815, 
again arrested progress, and in many respects P. fell 
behind other European cities. j 

Renovation of various sorts was recommenced under 
Louis-Philippe (reigned 1830-48); but as lately as 1834," 
much of the old style remained; the gutters were in the 
middle of the streets, there was little underground 
drainage from the houses, oil-lamps were suspended on 
cords over the middle of the thoroughfares, and, except 
in one or two streets, there were no side-pavements. It 
was reserved for Napoleon III. (reigned 1852-70) to ren- 
der P. the most commodious, splendid, and beautiful of 
modern cities. When hecommenced his improvements, 
P. still consisted, in the main, of a labyrinth of narrow, 
dark, and ill-ventilated streets. He resolved to pierce 
broad and straight thoroughfares through the midst of 
these, to preserve and connect all the finest existing 
squares and boulevards; and in lieu of the old houses 
pulled down in the heart of the town, to construct, in a 
ring outside of it, à new city in the most approved style 
of modern architecture. With the assistance of Baron 
Haussman, prefect of the Seine, his schemes were car- 
ried out with rare energy and good taste. Two straight 
and wide thoroughfares, parallel to and near each other, 
erossed the whole width of Paris from n. to s. through 
the Cité; a still greater thoroughfare was opened from 
e. to w. through the whole length of the town n. of the 
Seine. The old boulevards were completed so as to form 
outer and inner circles of spacious streets—the former 
lying chiefly along the outskirts of the old city, the lat- 
ter passing through and connecting a long line of dis- 
tant suburbs. In 1867, when the international exhibi- 
tion was opened, P. had becóme in all respects the most 
splendid city in Europe; and in that year it was visited 
by more than a million and a half of foreigners. Many 
further improvements were then contemplated. New 
botanical and zoological gardens were to be formed; the 
museums and class-rooms of the Jardin des Plantes were 
to be rebuilt; an underground railway was to be formed, 
crossing P. from e. to w.; Montmartre was to be levelled, 
and the Seine was to be deepened up to Grenelle, the 
point where it leaves the town; and thcre a harbor was 
to be formed for sea-going ships, which was to convert 
P. into a sea-port. Financial and political difficulties 
were, however, at hand (see FRANCE), and these great 
schemes had to be postponed. The siege of P. by the 
Germans, 1870, Sep. 10—1871, Jan. 28, caused much less 
injury to the city than might have been expected: it was 
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reserved for a section of the Parisian population to com- 
mit an act of Vandalism without parallel in modern 
times. Mar. 18, the Red Republicans, who had risen 
against the government, took possession of P.; Mar. 27 
the Commune was declared the only lawful government. 
Acts of pillage and wanton destruction followed. May 
15 the column erected to the memory of Napoleon and: 
the Great Army, in the Place Vendéme, one of the 
principal squares of P., was solemnly pulled down as 
‘a monument of tyranny.’ The govt. troops under Mar- 
shal MacMahon attacked the insurgents, and kept them 
from further mischief. The former succeeded ineenter- 
ing Paris May 20, and next day the Communists began 
systematically to set fire with petroleum to a great num- 
ber of the chief buildings of P.; public and private. The 
fire for a time threatened to destroy the whole city. It 
raged with the greatest fury on the 24th, and was not 
checked until property had been lost to the value of 
tens of millions of dollars, and historical monuments 
destroyed which never can be replaced. The horror in- 
spired by the Commune for a time drove the wealthy 
classes from Paris, and it was feared that it would lose 
its prestige as a European capital. This result, how- 
ever, has been in great degree averted. In the autumn 
of 1873, all the private houses burnt had been rebuilt— 
the monuments only partially injured had been restored, 
and the streets and public places were as splendid and 
gay as in the best days of the empire. There remained, 
however, to recall the Commune, the blackened ruins of 
the Tuileries, the Hótel de Ville, and two or three other 
buildings noticed below. 

The Seine, in passing through P., is spanned by 28 
bridges. The most celebrated and ancient are the Pont 
Notre-Dame, erected 1500, and the Pont-Neuf, begun 
1578, completed by Henri IV. 1604, and thoroughly 
renovated 1852. This bridge, which crosses the Seine 
at the n. of the Ile-de-la-Cité, is built on 12 arches, and 
abuts near the middle on a small peninsula jutting into 
the river and planted with trees, forming a background 
to the statue of Henri IV. on horseback which stands in 
the central open space on the bridge. Among the other 
bridges, the handsomest are the Pont de la Concorde, 
190 yards long, built 1787-00; the Pont du Carrousel, 
Pont d'Austerlitz, and the Pont d'Jéna, both of the time’ 
of the First Empire; and vhe Pont des Invalides, Pont de 
T Alma, and Pont de Solférino—all handsome structures, 
adorned with military and naval trophies commemora- 
tive of events and victories connected with the Second 
Enipire. These bridges, all communicate directly with 
the spacious quays, planted with trees, which line both 
banks of the Seine, and which, with the boulevards, give 
characteristic beauty to the city. Although the most 
ancient quays—e.g., Des Augustins and De la Mégisserie 
—date from the 14th c., the greater part of these mag- 
nificent embankments, 12 m. in extent, is due to the 
first Napoleon and Napoleon III. 
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The private houses as well as the public buildings 
are of a light-colored kind of limestone, easily wrought 
and carved ornamentally. With this material the resi- 
dences are reared in huge blocks, to a height of six or 
seven stories; each floor constituting a distinct dwelling; 
access to all the floors ina tenement being gained by a 
common stairway, usually placed under charge of a por- 
ter or janitor at the entrance. Very frequently, the 
tenements surround an open quadrangle, to which there 
is a spacious entry, the gate of which is kept by a por- 
ter for all the inhabitants of the several stories. In 
these respects, therefore, P. differs entirely from Lon- 
don; for instead of extending rows of small brick build- 
ings of a temporary kind over vast spaces, the plan con- 
sists of piling durable houses on the top of each other, 
thus condensing the population in a comparatively lim- 
ited area. In the great new streets formed in the time 
of Napoleon III., this general plan has been adhered to, 
but with this difference, that instead of being narrow 
and crooked, the streets are wide and straight. Among 
the finest are the Rue de Rivoli, two m. in length, the 
Rue de la Paix, the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, and 
the Rue Royale. The Boulevards, which extend in 
semicircular line on the right side of the Seine, between 
the nucleus of the city and its surrounding quarters, 
present the most striking feature of Paris life. In all 
the better parts of the city they are lined with trees, 
seats, and little towers called Vespasiennes, covered 
with advertisements. Restaurants, cafés, shops, and 
various places of amusement succeed one another for 
miles, their character varying from the height of luxury 
and elegance in the western Boulevard des Italiens, to 
the homely simplicity of the eastern Boulevards Beau- 
marchais and St. Denis. Among public squares or 
places, most noteworthy is the Place de la Concorde, 
which connects the Gardems of the Tuileries with the 
Champs-Elysées, and gives a magnificent view of. some 
of the finest buildings and gardens of Paris. In the 
centre is the famous obelisk of Luxor, covered over its 
entire height of 73 ft. with hieroglyphics; brought from 
Egypt to France, and 1836 placed where it now stands. 
On the site of this obelisk stood the revolutionary guil- 
lotine, at which perished Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philippe Egalité, Danton, Robespierre, and a host of 
other victims. Of other squares, the following are some 
of the most handsome: Place du Carrousel, between the 
Tuileries and Louvre; Place Vendóme, above referred 
to, with Napoleon’s Column of Victory; Place de la 
Bastille, where once stood that famous prison and for- 
tress; Place Royale, with its two fountains and a statue 
of Louis XIIL; Place de Hôtel de Ville, formerly 
Place de la Grève, for many ages the scene of public ex- 
ecutions, and the spot at which some of: the bloodiest 
deeds of the Revolution were perpetrated... The Porte 
St. Martin and Porte St. Denis, erected by Louis XIV. 
to commemorate his victories in the Low Countries, and 
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adorned with bas-reliefs representing events of these 
campaigns, mark the ancient limits of the most turbu- 
lent quarters of the Paris of the past; while the Are de 
l'Etoile, begun by Napoleon I., 1806, and completed 1836 
ata cost of more than $2,000,000, may be said to form 
the extreme w. boundary of the aristocratic quarters. 
This arch, which bounds the Champs-Elysées, has a 
total height of 152 ft., and breadth 187: it is profusely 
adorned with bas-reliefs and alto-reliefs representing 
vietories of Napoleon; these were injured during the 
bombardment of Paris, but have since undergone com- 
plete restoration. The great streets which radiate from 
the Are de Triomphe were among the most magnificent 
of those constructed in the time of Napoleon III., and 
they still form the finest quarter of Paris. A great ave- 
nue runs e. from the Are de Triomphe to the Palace of 
the Tuileries, in the heart of the city. 

The Palace of the Tuileries (q.v.) was begun 1566 by 
(Catharine de’ Medici, and enlarged by successive mon- 
arehs while it was a royal residence, until it formed a 
structure nearly a quarter of a mile in length, extend- 
ing at right angles to the Seine. E. of the Tuileries, at 
a distance of more than a quarter of a mile, was erected 
the palace of the Louvre, forming a square (nearly), 576 
ft. by 538 ft., remarkable, especially the e. facade, for 
architectural beauty. Its site was originally covered 
by a fortress, erected by Philippe Auguste, which was 
changed into a royal residence by Charles V. In 1541 
the structure was demolished, and a new palace was 
built for Francis I. by Pierre Lescot. Catharine de’ 
Medici and Charles IX. began the long picture gallery 
which connects the building with the Tuileries; Henry 
IV. finished it; the remarkable e. facade was designed 
by Perrault and begun 1665; and enlargements and im- 
provements were made by Card. Richelieu, and Napo- 
leons I. and III. It long since ceased to be a royal resi- 
dence. N. of the picture gallery, and between the two 
palaces, lay the Place du Carrousel, into the n. side of 
which, at the accession of Napoleon III., there intruded 
a mass of poor and narrow streets. One of the emper- 
or’s earliest improvements was: to remove these build- 
ings, and connect the Tuileries and Louvre on the n. 
side, throwing them into one vast building, forming the 
most magnificent palatial structure in the world. The 
Tuileries continued to be oceupied as the residence of 
the imperial family; but the Louvre proper formed a 
series of great galleries filled with pictures, sculptures, 
and collections of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman antiqui- 
ties. The Communists attempted to burn the whole 
pile; but succeeded only in destroying the Tuileries (of 
which the main part is not to be rebuilt), and the s. 
wing of the Louvre. The library of the Louvre, with 
its contents, was burned, but the rest of the building 
and its priceless treasures were saved. A large sum was 
voted by the govt. for the restoration of the Louvre; 
and this work was undertaken and carried forward with 
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utmost dispatch. The old Louvre is now used as à 
museum of art, and the new Louvre chiefly for govt. 
offices. The museum is really a consolidation of 15 mu- 
seums and has great artistic and historical worth. N. 
of the injured part of the Louvre is the Palais Royal 
(q.v.), the most valuable part of which, fronting the Rue 
St. Honoré, was fired by order of the Commune 1871. 
The Palace of the Luxembourg, on the s. side of the 
Seine, was built by Marie de' Medici in the Florentine 
style. It contains many magnificent rooms, some of 
which have been employed as picture galleries for the 
works of modern artists. The Luxembourg was for- 
merly the house of the peers, after 1871 was used as the 
prefecture of the Seine, and 1879 became the meeting- 
place of the French senate. On the n. bank of the 
Seine, opposite the island of the Cité, stood the old 
Hótel de Ville, which, before its destruction by the 
Commune, was one of the most magnificent buildings 
in Paris. It was the residence of the prefect of the 
Seine, who held a sort of court there, and it included all 
the offices forthe municipal business of Paris. It was 
commenced under Francis L, but had been trebled in 
extent by recent additions. The statues and rich orna- 
ments with which it was decorated were almost entirely 
destroyed, but steps were immediately taken to have 
the Hótel carefully rebuilt in the style of its prede- 
cessor. On the island of the Cité stands the Palais de 
Justice, a vast building, also fired by the Commune; 
some parts of it date from the 14th c.; others are mod- 
ern. It is the seat of some of the courts of law, e.g., 
courts of cassation, of appeal, and of police. The old 
palace was not much injured by the fire; but the new 
portion (again rebuilt) constructed during the reign of, 
Napoleon III., and much admired for its architecture, 
was left in ruins. Within the precincts of this palace 
are the Sainte Chapelle, and the noted old prison of the 
Conciergerie, in which Marie Antoinette, Danton, and 
Robespierre were successively confined. 

The Conciergerie, in which prisoners are lodged pend- 
ing their trial, constitutes one of the eight prisons of P., 
of which the principal is La Force. The Nouveau Bicétre 
is for convicts sentenced to penal servitude for life; St. 
Pélagie receives political offenders, St. Lazare is exclu- 
sively for women, the Madelonnettes for juvenile crimi- 
nals, and Clichy for debtors. 

The number of the institutions of benevolence is enor- 
mous. The largest of the numerous hospices or alms- 
houses is La Salpétriere, probably the largest asylum in 
the world, extending over 78 acres of land, and appro- 
priated solely to old women, 1,300 of its 4,500 inmates 
being insane patients; Bicétre, with nearly 8,600 beds, 
receives only men. The Hospice des Enfans Trouvés 
(Foundling Hospital) provides for the infants brought 
to it till they reach the age of maturity, and demands 
payment only in the eventof a child being reclaimed, 
The Créches, or public nurseries, first established 1844, 
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of which there are now 18, receive the infants of poor 
women for the day at the cost of 20 centimes. Besides 
institutions for the blind, deaf and dumb, convalescents, 
sick children, ete., P. has 17 general and special hos- 
pitals: of these the oldest and most noted aré the 
Hótel Dieu, receiving annually 13,000 patients; La 
Charité, and La Pitié. 

The chief institutions connected with the University of 
France, and with education generally, are in the Quartier 
Latin. The Sorbonne (q.v.), a large building erected by 
Cardinal Richelieu for the faculties of the old Univ. of 
Paris, contains lecture-halls and class-rooms, and an ex- 
tensive library open to the public. There degrees are 
granted by the Univ. of France in the faculties of sci- 
ence, letters, and theology; and gratuitous public lectures 
are delivered, attended by a large number of students. 
Near the Sorbonne is the Collége de France, where also 
gratuitous lectures are delivered by eminent scholars. 
The École Polytechnique, the School of Medicine, and 
the School of Law, the Observatory, and the Jardin des 
Plantes, with its great museum of nat. history, lecture- 
rooms, and botanical and zoological gardens, are in the 
same quarter. The principal of the public libraries are 
those of the Rue Richelieu, now called the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, which contains 2,500,000 vols., 100,000 MSS., 
20,000 vols. or portfolios of engravings, and a great col- 
lection of coins and medals (see LIBRARIES), which 
originated in a small collection of books placed by Louis 
XI. in the Louvre. No city on its side of the Alps is 
richer than P. in fine-art collections, and among these 
the museums at the Louvre stand pre-eminent. The 
Palais des Beaux-Arts is used as an exhibition of art, man- 
ufactures, and architectural models. The Hótel Cluny, 
connected underground with the Palais des Thermes, in 
addition to its being in itself a most interesting monu- 
ment of medizval art, contains curious relics of the arts 
and usages of the French people from the earliest ages 
of their history to the Renaissance period. 'The Gobe- 
lins, or tapestry manufacture, may be included under fine 
arts, as all the productions of its looms are manual, and 
demand great artistic skill. The Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers, in the Rue St. Martin, contains a great col- 
lection of models of machinery, and class-rooms for in- 
struction of workmen in all departments of applied sci- 
ence. The Palace of Industry, built 1854 for the Uni- 
versal Exhibition, now forms a permanent exhibition. 
The spacious building in which the Exhibition 1878 took 
place was named Palace of the Trocadéro. 

Among the more than 60 parish churches of P., the 
grandest and most interesting, in an historical point of 
view, is the cathedral of Notre-Dame, on a site occupied 
successively by a pagan temple and a Christian basilica 
of the time of the Merovingian kings. The present 
building was constructed between the 12th and 15th c.; 
and in its present restored magnificence, ranks as one of 
the noblest specimens of Gothic architecture,  St.-Ger- 
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main-des-Prés, probably the most ancient church in P., 
was completed 1163; St. Etienne du Mont and St. Ger- 
main |’ Auxerrois, both ancient, are interesting—the for- 
mer for its picturesque and quaint decorations, and for 
the tomb of St. Genevieve, the patron saint of P.; and 
the latter for its rich decorations and the frescoed portal, 
restored at the wish of Margaret of Valois. The Sainte 
Chapelle, built by St. Louis 1245-48, for reception of the 
various relics which he had brought from the Holy 
Land, is one of the most remarkable buildings in Paris, 
profusely decorated in all parts with brilliantly colored 
materials. Its present beauty is due entirely to the 
restorations completed by Napoleon III. at a cost of 
$250,000. It was threatened by the Commune, but saved. 
Among modern churches are the Madeleine, in imita- 
tion of a Greek temple, and gorgeous with gildings. 
frescoes, carvings, marbles, and statues; and the Pan- 
theon, begun as a church, but converted by the con- 
stituent assembly of republican France into a temple 
dedicated to the great men of the nation—it was restored 
to the church by Napoleon III., and rededicated to St. 
Genevieve; Notre-Dame de Lorette, erected 1823, a 
flagrant specimen of the meretricious taste of that day; 
_and St. Vincent de Paul, completed 1844, somewhat less 
gaudy and more imposing in style. Among the few 
Prot. churches, L’Oratoire is the largest and best known. 

P. abounds in theatres and places of amusement suited 
to the tastes and means of every class. The leading 
houses, as the Opéra, Théâtre Français— chiefly for 
classical French drama—Odéon, Théâtre Italien, ete., 
receive a subvention from govt., and all are under strict 
police supervision. The new opera-house, completed 
1875, is a wonderfully magnificent building, costing, ex- 
clusive of the site, $5,500,000. Cheap concerts, eques- 
trian performances, and public balls, in the open air in 
summer, supply a constant round of gayety to the burgher 
and working classes at moderate cost, and form a char- 
acteristic feature of P. life; while, in addition to the no- 
ble gardens of the various imperial palaces, the most 
densely crowded parts of the city have public gardens, 
shaded by trees, and adorned with fountains and statues, 
affording the means of health and recreation to the poor. 
Beyond the fortifications at the w. of P., is the Bois de 
Boulogne, converted by Napoleon III. from a wood cov- 
ered with stunted trees into one of the most beautiful 
gardens in Europe. That part which skirted the fortifi- 
cations was destroyed during the siege; but it has been 
replanted, and is now as attractive to visitors as it has 
ever been. 

P. has three large and twelve lesser cemeteries, of 
which the principal is Pere-la-Chaise, extending over 200 
acres, filled in every part with monuments to the count- 
less number -of celebrated persons buried here. The 
Morgue is a building in which the bodies of unknown pcr- 
sons who have met a violent death are placed; which Loc- 
ies if not claimed within three days are buried at public 
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expense. "Thes. parts of the city are built over beds of 
limestone, rich in fossils, which have been so extensively 
quarried for building material as to have become a net- 
work of vast caverns, which in some cases scarcely af- 
ford sufficient support to the houses above. These 
quarries were converted first in 1784 into catacombs, in 
which are deposited the bones of the dead, collected 
from the ancient cemeteries of Paris. 

P. was surrounded, under Louis-Philippe, with fortifi- 
cations extending 30 m. round, and costing more than 
$27,000,000; and, in addition, 16 detached forts have 
been erected at definite distances from one another. 
The Champ-de-Mars is a vast sandy plain near the Quai 
d'Orsay, on which reviews and other military displays 
and national festivals are held. Close to it stands the 
École Militaire, founded 1752, and used as barracks for 
infantry and cavalry, of which it can accommodate 10,- 
000 men and 800 horses. The Hótel des Invalides, 
founded 1670 for disabled soldiers, is on the left bank of 
the river. The crypt of its church contains the sarcoph- 
agus, hewn from a huge block of Russian granite, in 
which lies the body of Napoleon I., deposited there 1840. 

P. is divided into 20 arrondissements. "The prefect of 
the Seine is the chief of the municipal govt., and is ap- 
pointed by the national govt. There is a large munici- 
pal council, chosen by popular election. Each arron- 
dissement has a maire and two assistant councilors. 
The prefect of police is at the head of the civic guard or 
gensdarmes, the fire-brigade, and the sergents de ville or 
city police, who are armed with a sword. The cleaning, 
sewerage, and water supplies of P. are under charge of 
the prefect. P. is now abundantly supplied with pure 
and wholesome water; since 1854, the length of vaulted 
sewers has been doubled, and 1881, Dec. 31, amounted 
to440 m. The paving ofthe city also has been doubled, 
and the street lighting is effected by about 15,000 gas jets 
and numerous electric lights. In 1818, public slaughter- 
houses or abattoirs were established at different sub- 
urbs, and only at these is allowed the slaughter of ani- 
mals. Large cattle markets are held near the licensed 
Abattoirs (q.v.). There are in the heart of the city nu- 
merous alles, or wholesale, and marchés, or retail mar- 
kets. The principal of these is the Halles Centrales, 
near the church of St. Eustache, covering nearly 20 
acres. Among older markets are the Halle aux Vins, in 
which 500,000 casks of wine can be stowed, and the 
Marché aux Fleurs. 

For an account of P., see Le Nouveau Paris, by Labe- 
doliere; Moriac’s Paris sous la Commune (Paris 1871); 
G. A. Sala’s Paris Herself Again; and the recent edi- 
tions of Hackette’s, Baedeker’s, and Murray’s guide- 
books. A great work, which was to include all the prin- 
cipal documents connected with the history of P., was 
commenced during the late empire, under the supervision 
of Baron Haussman. Seven quarto vols. had appeared 
when the work was interrupted by the events of 1871. 
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PARIS: genus of plants of the small endogenous or 
dictyogenous nat. order Trilliacec, of which one species, 
P. quadrifolia, called HERB PARIS, is common in moist 
shady woods in parts of Britain. It is rarely more than 
a ft. high, with one whorl of generally four leaves, and 
a solitary flower on the top of the stem, followed by a 
berry. 'The berry is reputed narcotic and poisonous, 
but its juice has been employed to cure inflammation of 
the eyes. The root has been used as an emetic. 

PARIS, pár'ís, called also ALEXAN’DER: legendary 
Trojan hero, appearing in Homer as the second son of 
Priam and Hecabe, sovereigns of Troy. His mother 
dreamed during her pregnancy that she gave birth toa 
firebrand, which set the whole city on fire, a dream in- 
terpreted by sacus or Cassandra to signify that P. 
was to originate a war ending in the destruction of his 
native city. To prevent its realization, Priam caused 
the infant to be exposed upon Mount Ida by a shepherd 
named Agelaus, who found him, five days afterward, 
alive and, well, a she-bear having given him suck. 
Agelaus brought him up as his own son, and he became 
a shepherd on Mount Ida, distinguishing himself by his 
valor in protecting the other shepherds from their ene- 
mies—whence his name, Alexander, ‘defender of men.’ 
An accident having revealed his parentage, old Priam 
became reconciled to his son, who married (Enone, 
daughter of the river-god Cebren. Nevertheless his 
mother's dream was to come true. He was appealed to, 
as umpire, in à strife which had arisen among the three 
goddesses, Hera (Juno), Athene (Minerva), and Aphro- 
dite (Venus), as to which of them was the most beauti- 
ful, the goddess Eris (Strife) having revengefully flung 
among them, at a feast to which she had not been, in- 
vited, a golden apple (of discord) inscribed To the Most 
Beautiful. Each of the three endeavored to bribe Paris. 
Hera promised him dominion over Asia and wealth; 
Athene, military renown and wisdom; Aphrodite, the 
fairest of women for his wife—to wit, Helene, wife of 
the Lacedemonian king, Menelaus. P. decided in favor 
of Aphrodite, hence the animosity which the other two 
goddesses displayed against the Trojans in the war that 
followed. P. proceeded to seek Helene, whom he car- 
ried away from Lacedemon in her husband's absence. 
‘The rape of Helen’ is the legendary cause of the Trojan 
war, on aecount of which P. incurred the hatred of his 
countrymen. He deceitfully slew Achilles in the temple 
of Apollo. He was himself wounded by a poisoned ar- 
row, and went to Mount Ida to be cured by Œnone, who 
possessed great powers of healing; but she avenged her- 
self for his unfaithfulness to her by refusing to assist 
him, and he returned to Troy, and died. He was often 
represented in ancient works of art, generally as a beard- 
less youth, of somewhat effeminate beauty. 
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PARIS, pdrts, F. p-r, Louis PHILIPPE ALBERT 
D'ORLEANS, Comte DE: born Paris, 1838, Aug. 24; eldest 
son of the late Duc d’Orleans, and grandson of the for- 
mer king, Louis Philippe. When 4 years of age he lost 
his father, and 6 years later on the outbreak of the 
revolution, fled from Paris with his mother and brother. 
His education was continued in England and Germany 
under the oversight of his mother. After her death, 
1858, he travelled in the East; and with his brother and 
an uncle, Prince de Joinville, came to the United States 
1861.. In the civil war the brothers served for 10 months 
on the staff of Gen. McClellan. The Comte de Paris and 
his cousin, Princess Marie Isabelle, eldest daughter of 
the Duc de Montpensier, were married 1864. During 
the ‘cotton famine’ in England he investigated the con- 
dition of the mill operatives, and afterward published 
Workingmen’s Associations in England (1869). This was 
followed by political books, and a History of the Civil 
War in America (6 vols. 1874-84), which is regarded as 
astandard work. He was allowed to return to France, 
became a member of the national assembly 1871, and on 
the death of the Comte de Chambord 1883 he became 
the recognized head of the royal house. He was exiled: 
1886, retired to England, and 1887 issued a call to the 
French people to overthrow the republic and re-establish 
a monarchy. He gave his influence to the cause of Gen. | 
Boulanger 1889, and visited the United States . and 
Canada 1890, October. 

PARIS, MarTHEW Or:the best Latin chronicler of 
the 13th c., and one of the most important writers in 
connection with Eng. medizval history: b. about 1195; 
d. after 1259, May. His origin was doubtless English; 
he may have been born in Paris, or studied in the univ. 
there— whence his surname. He entered the Eng. Bene- 
dictine monastery of St. Albans 1217, Jan. 21. After 
the departure of Roger of Wendover, 1235, Matthew was 
chosen to succeed him as annalist of the monastery. 
He discharged his functions with a veracity and boldness, 
which greatly displeased some of his contemporaries. 
The principal external incident of his life was his voy- 
age to Norway, whither he was invited by King Hakon, 
to repair the financial disorders in the Benedictine 
monastery of Holm. P. landed at Bergen 1248, July 10; 
and settled the business about which he came. After 
his return to England, he stood high in the favor of 
Henry III., who used to converse with him in the most 
familiar manner, and from whose lips he derived not a 
little of the information that makes his Chronicle so 
valuable. He had also a wide circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances among the clergy, from whom he obtained 
materials for his work. P. had great repute in his day 
for virtues and abilities. He was considered a universal 
scholar. He was a patriotic Englishman, and though a 
sincere Catholic (like all good men of his age), yet he 
wrote so fiercely against the encroachments of the court 
of Rome in ecclesiastical matters, that his Chronicle be- 
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came, in after times, a great favorite with the Reformers 
P.’s principal work is his Historia Major, which begins 
with the Norman Conquest, and extends to the year of 
the author’s death. It was continued by William Ris- 
hanger, also a monk of St. Albans, till the death of 
Henry IIT. 1272. The first ed. was published at London 
by Abp. Parker 1571, and was reproduced at Zürich 16(6; 
later and more complete editions are those of London 
1640-1, and 1684. The only portion of the Historia 
Major, however, properly the work of P., is that 1235-59; 
the previous part being nearly a transcription from the 
Flores Historiarum, attributed to Roger of Wendover, 
whence some critics have supposed that P. is really the 
author of that work too. But this opinion is strenuously 
contested by the most recent editor of the Flores His- 
toriarum, the Rev. H. O. Coxe (4 vols. 1841-2). ‘Trans- 
lations both of P.’s Chronicle and that of Roger of Wen- 
dover have been published by Bohn in his Antiquarian 
Library. The British Museum, and the library of Corpus 
Christi College at Cambridge, contain MS. abridgments of 
the Historia Major, by P. himself, entitled Chronica Ma- 
jora Sancte Albani; a second abridgment is known as the 
Historia Minor. Other works of P.’s are Duorum Offa- 
rum Merciorum Regum Vite; Viginti trium Abbatum, S. 
Albani Vite; and Additamenta, being explanatory ad- 
ditions to his I/istoria Major. 
PARIS, PLASTER OF: see GYPSUM. 


PAR'IS BA'SIN: collective name of the beds of Eocene 
age, which rest in a hollow of the chalk in the district 
around Paris, where they occupy an oblong area 180 m. 
in greatest length n. to s., 4nd 90 m. in breadth from e. 
to west. For the different sections into which the series 
has been divided, see EocENEÉ. The beds are remark- 
able chiefly for the treasure of organic remains which 
they supplied to Cuvier, and which led to the founda- 
tion of the modern science of Paleontology. The strata 
from which principally these were obtained consist of a 
series of white and green marls with subordinate beds 
of gypsum; they are largely developed at Montmartre, 
where the gypsum has been extensively quarried for 
manufacture of plaster of Paris. The fossils comprise 
land and fluviatile shells, fresh-water fish and croco- 
diles, and the bones of birds and quadrupeds, besides a 
few land-plants, including some palms. The mammals, 
of which about 50 species have been described, belong 
to the order Pachydermata. The P. B. has for some 
time annast ceased to supply the remains of vertebrate 
animals. 
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PARISH, n. pér’ish [F. paroisse—from mid. L. parc-! 
cia; Gr. paroi’kid, an ecclesiastical district or neighbor- 
hood: Gr. paroikos, dwelling beside another—from para, 
by, near; oikos, a house]: term denoting the congrega- 
tion, with the territory often vagucly defined, pertain 
ing to a local church. In La. the term denotes what is 
known in the other states as acounty. In Britain, an 
ecclesiastical division of a town, etc., subject to the over- 
sight and ministry of one pastor. Besides these ecclesi- 
astical parishes there are in Britain also civic parishes; 
such a parish is a district having its own offices for the 
legal care of the poor, etc. (see below). PARISI, a. 
pertaining to a parish; maintained by a parish. PARISH- 
CLERK, in England, official whose duty is to lead the 
responses during the reading of the service in. the 
parish church. He is appointed by the parson, unless 
some other custom of a peculiar kind exists in the parish. 
He must be 20 years of age, and has his office for life, 
but is removable by the parson for sufficient cause., A 
personin holy orders may be elected P,-clerk. Undersome 
of the church building acts governing the new churches 
‘built in populous parishes, he is annually appointed by 
the minister. The salary of the P.-clerk is paid out of 
the church rate. PARISHIONER, n. pi-rish’tin-ér, a native 
or an inhabitant of a. parish.—A Parish is the 
district assigned to a partieular church, where the 
inhabitants of the district may attend public wor- 
ship, and receive the sacramental or other ministra- 
tions of the clergy. The name seems originally to 
have designated the first Christian congregations, 
which, being formed in the cities, became centres 
around which rural congregations were formed—these 
congregations dependent on the metropolitan one, 
and becoming included as part of its parish. Thus the 
word gradually came to be applied to the districts sub- 
ject to the spiritual jurisdiction of a bishop; and on the 
other thand, at a later period, diwcesis was sometimes 
used to signify a parochial church or district, The dis- 
tribution into strictly defined parishes appears to have . 
grown up gradually, at dates differing in different lands. 
In the city of Rome there were 40 parish churches be- 
fore the close of the 3d c.; parishes are found in France 
early in the 5th c.; the earliest trace in England is about 
970. The Episcopalian view is that originally all the 
clergy were but coadjutors of their bishop, and served 
in his church, at which all the faithful assembled. At 
Alexandria, and afterward at Rome, a number of minor 
churches were opened (called at Rome tituli), served by 
clergy, in the earliest period not permanently attached 
to them, but sent from the principal or bishop's church, 
but in progress of time fixed permanently in the charge. 
This, however, was not common; and we find churches 
with clergy permanently attached, much earlier in rural 
districts than in cities. "The institution does not appear 
to have become general till the 9th or 10th c. In Eng- 
land, the first legislation on the subject occurs in the 
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laws of Edgar, about 970. The parochial division of 
districts seems in great measure to have followed the 
civil distribution into manors, or other feudal divisions 
of territory; and it is probable that to the same state of 
things is due the practice of lay patronage, the priest 
officiating in a manorial church being chosen, with the 
bishop’s consent, by the lord of the manor. The paro- 
chial revenue, however, did not follow the rules which 
now prevail. At first, all ecclesiastical income, from 
whatever district, was carried into a common fund, 
which was placed at the disposal of the bishop, and was 
generally civided into four parts—for the bishop, for 
the clergy, for the poor, and for thechurch. By degrees, 
however, beginning with the rural parishes, and ulti- 
mately extending to those of the cities, the parochial 
revenues were placed at the disposal of the parish 
clergy (subject to a similar general threefold division, 
for the clergy, for the poor, and for the church); and in 
some places an abusive claim, which was early repro- 
bated, arose on the part of the lord of the manor toa 
portion of the revenue. Properly, a P. has but one 
church; but when the district is extensive, one or more 
minor (succursal) churches, sometimes called ‘chapels 
of ease,’ are permitted. 

In the law of England, a P. is animportant subdivision 
of the country, for purposes of local self-govt., most of 
the local rates and taxes being confined within that area, 
and to a certain extent self-imposed by the parties who 
pay them. The origin of the division of England into 
parishes is not clearly ascertained from the authorities. 
Some have asserted that the division had an ecclesiastical 
origin, and that a P. was merely a district sufficient for 
one priest to attend to. But others have asserted that 
parishes had a civil origin long anterior to ecclesiastical 
distinctions, advantage being merely taken to ingraft 
these on so convenient an existing subdivision of the 
country; and that a P. was a subdivision of the ancient 
hundred, known as a vill or town, and through its 
machinery the public taxes were anciently collected. 
(See PATRONAGE, ECCLESIASTICAL.) Hobart fixes the 
date of the institution of civil parishes in 1179, and his 
account has been generally followed. Much difficulty 
has occasionally arisen in fixing the boundaries of par- 
ishes. Blackstone says the boundaries of parishes were 
originally ascertained by those of manors, and that 
it very seldom happened that a manor extended over 
more parishes than one, though there were often many 
manors in one parish. Nevertheless, the boundaries of 
parishes are often intermixed, which Blackstone ac- 
counts for by the practice of the lords of adjoining man 
ors obliging their tenants to appropriate their tithes 
toward the officiating minister of the church, which was 
built for the whole. Even in the present day, these 
boundaries often give rise to litigation, and the courts 
have always decided the question according to the proof 
of custom, This custom iş established, chiefly by the 
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ancient practice of perambulating the parish in Roga- 
tion-week in each year: see PERAMBULATION or 
PARISHES. 

One of the chief characteristics of a P. is, that there 
is a parish church, with an incumbent and churchwardens 
attached, and by this machinery the spiritual wants of 
the parishioners are attended to. These several P. 
churches, and the endowments connected therewith, 
belong to the nation, and the incumbents are members 
of the Established Church of England, and amenable to 
the discipline of the bishops and the spiritual courts. 
The private patronage, or right of presenting a clergy- 
man to an incumbency, technically called an Advowson 
(q.v.), is generally held by an individual as a saleable 
property, having a market value. The patron has an 
absolute right (quite irrespective of the wishes of the 
parishioners) to present a clerk or ordained priest of the 
Church of England to a vacant benefice, and it is for the 
bishop to see to his qualifications. The bishop is the 
sole judge of these qualifications; and if he approves of 
them, the clerk or priest is instituted and inducted into 
the benefice, which ceremony completes his legal title to 
the fruits of the benefice. The incumbents of P. churches 
are called rectors, or vicars, or perpetual curates, the 
distinction being founded chiefly on the state of the tithes. 
When the benefice is full, then the freehold of the church 
vests in the rector or parson, and so does the churchyard ; 
but he holds these only as trustee for use of the parish- 
ioners. There are certain duties which the incumbent of 
the P. church is bound by law to perform for the benefit 
of the parishioners. He is bound, as a general rule, to 
reside in the parish, so as to be ready to administer the 
rites of the church to them: see NON-RESIDENCE. The 
first duty of the incumbent is to perform public worship 
in the P. church every Sunday, according to the form pre- 
scribed by the Book of Common Prayer, which is part of 
the statute-law of England. He must adhere strictly to 
the forms and ceremonies and even to the dress prescribed 
by the Book of Common Prayer and Canons. The incum- 
bent is bound also to baptize the children of all the par- 
ishioners, and to administer the rite of the Lord’s Supper 
to the parishioners not less than three times each year. 
The incumbent is bound also to allow the parishionersto 
be buried in the churchyard of the P., if there is accom- 
modation, and to read the burial-service at each inter- 
ment. He is bound also to marry the parishioners on 
their tendering themselves, and complying with the 
marriage acts, within the P. church during canonical 
hours; and it is said that he is liable to action for dam- 
ages if he refuse. Fees are frequently payable by cus- 
tom for marriages and burials; but unless such custom 
exists, no fee is exigible. Another incident of the P. 
church is, that there must be churchwardens appointed 
annually—who are accordingly leading parochial officers 
whose duty is partly ecclesiastical and partly civil. 
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Their civil duties consist chiefly in this, that they must 
join the overseers in many of the duties arising out of 
the management of the poor, and incidental duties im- 
posed by statute: but their primary duty is to attend 
to the repair and good order of the fabric of the church. 
The common law requires that there should be two 
churchwardens, one of whom is appointed by the in- 
cumbent, and the other is chosen by the parishioners in 
vestry assembled, but sometimes this rule is varied by 
loealeustom. Thisappointment and election take place 
in Easter-week of each year. In electing the people’s 
churchwarden, there is often much local excitement; 
and it is common to poll the parish, all those who pay 
poor-rates being entitled to vote, the number of votes 
varying according to the rent, but no person ®having 
more than six votes: see CHURCH-WARDEN: CHURCH 
RATES. ; 

The next most important business connected with the 
P. is that which concerns the poor, the leading principle 
being, that each union is bound to pay the expense of 
relieving its own poor: see OVERSEERS: GUARDIAN: 
Poon. ý 

Another important feature of the P. is, that all the 
highways within the parish must be kept in repair by 
the P., i.e., by the inhabitants who are rated to the poor. 
For this purpose, the inhabitants of each P., in vestry 
assembled, appoint each year a surveyor of highways, 
whose duty it is to see that the highways are kept in 
good repair; and he is authorized, by the General High- 
way Act, to levy a rate on all the property within the 
parish. The office of a surveyor of highways is compul- 
sory and gratuitous, like those of churchwarden, over- 
seer, and guardian. The late Highway District Acts, 
passed first 1862, enable the justices of the peace of the 
‘district to combine several parishes into one district, in 
order to secure more uniformity in the repairs of the 
highways. 

The above duties in reference to the P. church, the 
poor, and the highways, are the leading duties attaching 
to the P. as a parish; but besides these, many miscel- 
laneous duties have been imposed on the P. officers, par- 
ticularly on the overseers and churchwardens: see OVER- 
SEERS. In nearly all cases where the P., as a parish, is 
required to act, the mode in which it does so is by the 
machinery of a vestry. A vestry is a meeting of all the 
inhabitant householders rated to the poor. “It is called 
by the churchwardens, and all questions are put to the 
vote. Any ratepayer who thinks the majority of those 
present do not represent the majority of all the parish- 
ioners is entitled to demand a poll. At these meetings, 
great excitement often prevails, especially when there 
are church: rates. Wherever a P. improvement is found 
desirable, the vestry may meet and decide whether it is 
to be proceeded with, in which case they have powers 
of rating themselves for the expense. * Such is the case 
as to the establishment of baths and wash-houses, watch- 
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ing, and lighting. Returns are made of all P. and local 
rates to parliament every year. Whe P. property, except 
the goods of the P. church, which are vested in the 
churchwardens, is vested in the overseers, who hold and 
manage the same, requiring the consent of the Poor-law 
Board in order to sell it. For the elementary education 
system, and for school-boards as local authorities of 
districts (not necessarily parishes), see EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL OR STATE. 

In Scotland, the division into parishes has existed 
from the most ancient times, and is recognized for cer- 
tain civil purposes relative to taxation and otherwise, 
as well as for purposes purely ecclesiastical. The ourt 
of session may unite two or more parishes into one; or 
may divide a parish, or disjoin part of it, with consent 
of the heritors (or landholders) of a major part of the 
valuation ; or without their consent, if it'be shown that 
there is within the disjoined part a sufficient place of 
worship, and if the titulars of Teinds (q.v.), or others 
who have to pay no less than three-fourths of the addi- 
tional stipend, do not object. By Act 7 and 8 Vict. c. 
44, any district where there is an endowed church of 
the established Presb. order may be erected into a P. 
quoad sacra, for such purposes as are purely ecclesias- 
tical. Endowed Gaelic congregationsin the large towns 
of the Lowlands may similarly be erected into parishes 
quoad sacra. The principal application of the parochial 
division for civil purposes relates to the administration 
of the poor-law. The Board of Supervision may unite 
two or more parishes into a combination for poor-law 
purposes. There is not the same extensive machinery 
for parochial self-government as in England. The 
burden of supporting the fabric of the church falls on 
the heritors, and there are no churchwardens. High- 
ways are not repairable by the parish, and there are no 
elections of surveyors or way-wardens. The meeting 
of the inhabitants in vestry, frequent in England, is 
unknown in Scotland; hence the ratepayers do not in- 
terest themselves so much in local affairs. Many of 
the duties which in England are discharged by paro- 
chial officers are in Scotland discharged by the sheriff- 
clerk, a county-officer. The system of having a Parish 
School (q.v.) in every parish (a system extended by the 
Education Act of 1872) has long prevailed in Scotland, 
though unknown in England till 1870. 

PAR'ISH SCHOOL: school pertaining to orcontrolled 
by a local church; in the United States called usually 
Parochial School: in England, a school for the benefit 
of the parishioners, endowed by the state, or supported 
by taxes on the parishioners. Prior to the Education 
Act of 1870, there was no such school in England: every ' 
school beyond charity schools was more or less volun- 
tary in its character, and endowed, if at all, by private 
benefactors. In Scotland, however, it was essential 
that in every parish there should be a P. S., fora statute of 
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1696 made it compulsory on the heritors—i.e., the chief 
proprietors—to provide a school-house, and to fix a sal- 
ary for the teacher. If the heritors neglected to supply 
a school-house, the presbytery was empowered to order 
one at the expense of the heritors. The qualification of 
the schoolmaster consisted in passing an examination 
conducted by the examiners of parochial schoolmasters, 
who were professors of the universities, who made reg- 
ulations as to the time and mode of examination: for 
this purpose, Scotland was divided into four districts, 
each in connection with one of the Scotch universities. 
The schoolmaster, who, under the old law, before ad- 
mission to office, had been required to sign the West- 
minster Confession of Faith and the formula of the 
Church of Scotland, and to profess that he would sub- 
mit to its government and discipline, had by this act 
merely to make a declaration that he would not, in his 
office, endeavor, directly or indirectly, to teach or incul- 
cate opinions opposed to the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, or to.the doctrines contained in the 
Shorter Catechism, agreed upon by the Assembly of Di- 
vines at Westminster, and approved by the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, and that he would 
not exercise the functions of his office to the prejudice 
or subversion of the Church of Scotland as by law estab- 
lished. Notwithstanding these and other improvements, 
it continued apparent that the system of parish schools 
had fallen behind the requirements of the country, when 
the population had tripled, and large manufacturing vil- 
lages and towns had sprung up in rural districts. But 
for denominational and other schools, vast numbers of 
children would have been left without the rudiments of 
education. By the Education (Scotland) Act (1872), the 
parish schools were placed under the management of 
the school board of each parish, the jurisdiction of herit- 
ors, ministers, presbyteries, and other church courts.was 
abolished, and every school under the management of 
the school board was declared to be equally a parish 
school.—See EDUCATION, NATIONAL OR STATE. 

PARISIAN, n. pá-ríz/i-dn: a native or inhabitant of the 
city of Paris. 

PARISYLLABIO?, a. péir’t-stl-lab’tk [L. par or parem, 
equal; syllaba, a syllable]: having an equal number of 
syllables in all its inflections. 

PARITOR, n. pdr'í-tór [mid. L. parítor, a servant— 
contr. from apparítor]: a summoner of the courts of 
civil law. 

PARITY, n. par%-tt [F. parité; L. parítas, equality— 
from par, equal: It. parita]: the condition of being equal 
or equivalent; equality; close resemblance; analogy. 
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PARK, n. park [F. pare, an inclosure—from mid. L. 
parcus : Dan. park; H. parco; AS. pearroc; Ger. pferch ; 
Gael. páirc, a park, an inclosure]: inclosed or assignéd 
portion of land, in or near a town, for publie use and for 
amusement or exercise: lawn, woodland, and pastu- 
rage around a mansion, so far as pleasure-walks or 
drives extend.—In the United States, the name is ap- 
plied also to great reservations including remarkable 
scenery or natural objects, reserved for publie resort. 
In milit., the train of heavy artillery, with horses, car- 
riages, equipment, ammunition, etc., which accompanies 
an army to the field: it is placed where rapid access 
can be had to the line of the army in any part, and 
where the divisions of the force can easily mass for its 
protection. The horses of the park are picketed in lines 
in its rear. Also, the term Park is applied sometimes 
to the whole collection of tools, etc., belonging to the 
engineer department of the army. PARK, v. to inclose, 
as a park; to bring into a compact body, as artillery. 
PARK'ING, imp. PARKED, pp. párkt. Note. —?ADDOCK 
is related to PARK through OE. parrok, AS. pearroc, 
a park, of either of which PADDOCK is a mere corrup- 
tion.: 

PARK, park, EDWARDS AMASA, D.D., LL.D.: theolo- 
gian: b. Providence, R. I., 1808, Dec. 20; son of Calvin 
Park, D.D. He graduated from Brown Univ. 1826, and 
from Andover Theol. Seminary 1831, and was then 
settled for about two years over a Congl. church in 
Braintree, Mass. After being prof. of mental and moral 
philosophy and Hebrew literature at Amherst College 
1835-6, he became prof. of sacred rhetoric in the theol. 
seminary at Andover, and 1847 prof. of Christian theol- 
ogy in the same institution. This chair he retained till 
1881, when he retired from active service, but was made 
prof. emeritus. He was a strong advocate of the sys- 
tem known as the New England Theology. When 20 
years of age, he commenced writing for religious period- 
icals, and he has been a voluminous contributor to this 
class of journals. In connection with Prof. Bela B. 
Edwards, he started the Bibliotheca Sacra 1844, acting 
as associate editor till 1851 and as editor-in-chief 1851-. 
84, making an unbroken editorial connection of 40 years : 
with this important publication, which then held the. 
rank of the leading theol. publication in this country. 
He published in pamphlet form memoirs of many emi- 
nent men; including Profs. Moses Stuart and Bela B. 
Edwards, of Andover Seminary; the Rev. Dr. Richard 
S. Storrs, of Braintree, Mass.; and the Rev. Dr. Leon 
ard Woods, pres. of Bowdoin College. He edited sev- 
eral works, to some of which he furnished introductions; 
wrote a Memoir of the Life and Character of Samuel 
Hopkins, D.D. (1852), which appeared with a collection 
of Hopkins’s works and soon passed to a second edition ; 
a memoir of 370 pages to accompany The Writings 
of Prof. B. B. Edwards (1853); and a Memoir of 
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Nathanael Emmons (1861), which appeared in Vol. I. of Dr. 
Emmons’s theological works and was afterward issued 
by itself. With Austin Phelps, p.p., and Lowell Mason, 
Mus.p., he compiled The Sabbath Hymmn-Book (1858), 
which has had an immense sale; and with Dr. Austin 
Phelps and Dr. Daniel L. Furber published Hymns and 
Choirs (1860). For the latter work he wrote an elaborate 
essay on The Text of Hynms. He also published a 
pamphlet on The Associate Creed of Andover Theological 
Seminary (1883), and a volume entitled Discourses on 
Some Theological Doctrines as Related to the Religious 
Character (1885). He spent considerable time in Europe 
. 1842-3; 1862-3; and in Europe, Egypt, and Palestine 
1869-70. He has strongly antagonized the ‘new depart- 
ure of recent years’ at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and strenuously opposed any deviation from the 
historic standards of the doctrines taught at that insti- 
tution.—Dr. P. was for many years noted for marvellous 
acuteness of thought, for a literary style faultlessly pure 
and of rare vigor and grace, and for a finished and im- 
pressive delivery in the pulpit. His lectures drew ad- 
miring and enthusiastic classes to Andover, and were 
recognized as communicating to his students an unusual 
mental stimulus. These lectures—it is understood—are 
to be published. 


PARK, Mungo: famous African traveller: 1771, Sep. 
10—1805 or 6; b. at Fowlshiels, near Selkirk, Scotland; 
son of a farmer. He studied medicine in Edinburgh, 
and afterward went to London, where he obtained the 
situation of assistant-surgeon in a vessel bound for the 
E. Indies. When he returned 1793, the African Associ- 
ation of London had received intelligence of the death of 
Major Houghton, who had undertaken a journey to Af- 
rica at their expense. P. offered himself for a similar 
undertaking, was accepted, and sailed from England 
1795, May 22. He spent some months at the English 
factory of Pisania on the Gambia, making preparations 
for his further trawels, and learning the Mandingo lan- 
guage. Leaving Pisania Dec. 2, he travelled eastward; 
but when he had nearly reached the place where Hough- 
ton lost his life, he fell into the hands of a Moorish king, 
who imprisoned him, and treated him so roughly, that 
P. seized an opportunity of escaping (1796, July 1). In 
the third week of his flight, he reached the Niger, the 
great object of his search, at Sego, in the kingdom of 
Bambarra, and followed its course downward as far as 
Silla; but meeting with hindrances that compelled him 
to retrace his steps, he pursued his way w. along its 
banks to Bammakoe, and then crossed a mountainous 
country till he came to Kamalia, in the kingdom of Man- 
dingo, Sep. 14, where he was taken ill, and lay for seven 
months. A slave-trader at last conveyed him again to 
the English factory on the Gambia, where he arrived 
1797, June 10, after an absence of 19 months. He pub- 
lished after his return to Britain, Travels in the Inte- 
rior of Africa (Lond. 1799), a work which at once ac- 
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quired high popularity. He then married and settled 
as a surgeon at Peebles, where, however, he did not ac- 
quire an extensive practice; and 1805, he undertook an- 
other journey to Africa, at the expense of the govt. 
When he started from Pisania, he had a company of 45, 
of whom 36 were European soldiers; but when he reached 
the Niger in Aug., his attendants were reduced to seven, 
so fatal is the rainy season in those regions to Europeans. 
From Sansanding on the Niger, in the kingdom of Bam- 
barra, he sent back his journals and letters 1805, Nov., to 
Gambia; and built a boat, in which he embarked, not, 
as he should have done, with native assistants habitu- 
ated to the country, but with four European companions, 
and reached the kingdom of Houssa; where he and they 
are believed to have been murdered by the natives, or 
drowned as they attempted to sail through a narrow 
channel of the river. The fragments of information and 
other evidence picked up among the natives by Clapper- : 
ton and Lander (q.v.), strongly confirm the last view of 
the fate of P. and his companions. An account of P.’s 
second journey was published at London 1815. P.’s nar- 
ratives are of considerable value, particularly for the 
light which they throw upon the social and domestic 
life of the negroes, and on the botany and meteorology 
of the regions through which he passed; but he was un- 
fortunately cut off before he had determined the grand 
object of his explorations—the discovery of the course of 
the Niger. It is evident that he lacked the sagacity and 
foresight requisite for a great explorer, though he 
showed high courage and indomitable perseverance. 

PARKA, párka: name given by Fleming to a fossil 
from the Old Red Sandstone, about which there has been 
much difference of opinion. The quarrymen call them 
‘berries,’ from their resemblance to a compressed rasp- 
berry. They were compared by Fleming to the panicles 
of a Juncus, or tlie globose head of a Sparganium.  Lyell 
thinks that they resemble the egg-cases of a Natica, 
while Mantell suggested that they were eggs of a batra- 
chian. The general opinion now is that they are eggs 
of the Pterygotus. 

PARKE, párk, Joun: 1754, Apr. T—1789, Dec. 11; poet; 
born Dover, Del. He was educated at the Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, served through the revolutionary war, enter- 
ing the quartermaster's dept., and by various promotións 

reaching the rank of lieut.col. After the war he resided 
several years in Philadelphia, then removed to Va. He 
published a peculiar book entitled The Lyric Works of 
Horace, translated into English Verse, to which are added 
a number of Original Poems by a Native of America (1786). 
He died near Dover. ; i 
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PARKE, JOHN GRUBB: 1827, Sep. 22; b. near Coates- 
ville, Penn. He graduated from the West Point Milit. 
Acad. 1849, was connected with the topographical en- 
gineers, made surveys in the central and western states, 
and was chief of the force engaged 1857-61 in locating 
the United States n.w. boundary. He was made brig.- 
gen. vols. 1861, Nov. 23, was with Gen. Burnside in N. C., 
was in the battles of South Mountain, Antietam, and 
Fredericksburg, served in Miss., and Tenn., and aided 
in the capture of Lee's army. He was engaged in sur- 
veying and engineering operations 1866-87, in the latter 
year became supt. of West Point Milit. Acad.; and at his 
request was retired 1889, June, under the 40 years’ serv- 
ice law. He was brevetted lieut.col., col., brig.gen., 
and maj.gen. U. S. army; and promoted maj.gen. vols. 
1862; lieut.col. of engineers 1879, and col. 1884. He has 
published several books and reports. 

PARKER, pár'kér: family distinguished in the annals 
of the British navy.—The founder of the family was Sir 
Huen PARKER, alderman of London, who received a 
baronetcy 1681.—His grand-nephew, Sir HYDE PARKER, 
commanded the British fleet in the action off the Dogger 
Bank, 1781, Aug. 5, in which three Dutch ships were de- 
stroyed, and the rest of the Dutch fleet compelled to re- 
treat into harbor. In 1783 he was appointed to com- 
mand the British fleet in the E. Indies; but the ship in 
which he sailed thither was lost, with all on board.— 
His second son, Sir HYDE PARKER, distinguished him- 
self in the American war; blockaded the Dutch harbors 
with a small squadron 1782; commanded the British fleet 
in the W. Indies 1795; and 1801 was appointed to chief 
command of the fleet sent to the Baltic to act against the 
armed coalition of the three states of Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark. He had no share in the battle of Copen- 
hagen, in which Nelson engaged contrary to his orders; 
but by his appearance before Carlscrona, he compelled 
the neutrality of Sweden; and he was on the point of 
sailing for Cronstadt, when the news of Czar Paul's 
death put an end to hostilities.—His kinsman, Sir Wir- 
LIAM PARKER, was also a British admiral of high repute 
for skill and bravery, and contributed to some of the 
great victories of the close of last century.—Sir PETER 
PARKER, 1716-1811, admiral of the fleet, served with 
distinction during the Seven Years’ and the American 
wars; and 1782 brought the French admiral, De Grasse, 
prisoner to England, for which he received a baronetcy. 
—Sir WILLIAM PARKER, 1781-1866, commanded the frig- 
ate Amazon 1806, and took, after a hard battle, the French 
frigate La Belle Poule belonging to the squadron of 
Admiral Linois; and 1809 captured the citadel of Ferrol. 
In 1841 he succeeded Admiral Elliot in command of the 
fleet in the Chinese seas during the first Chinese war; 
took possession of Chusan, Ningpo, and Shapu; forced 
the entrance of the Yang-tze-kiang; and arrived under 
the walls of Nanking, where the treaty of peace was 
agreed upon. For these services, he received a baronetcy 
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1844, In aytumn 1849 he sailed to the Dardanelles, at 
the request of Sir Stratford Canning (afterward Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe), to support the Porte against the 
threatening demands-of Austria and Russia concerning 
political fugitives. In 1851 he was made Admiral of the 
Blue, 1853 Admiral of the White, 1858 Admiral of the 
Red, and 1862 Rear Admiral of the United Kingdom. 

PARKER, pár'kér, AMASA JUNIUS, LL.D.: 1807, June 2 
—1890, May 13; b. Sharon, Conn.; son of the Rev. Dan- 
iel P. He graduated from Union College 1825, and com- 
menced law practice at Delhi, N. Y.,1828. He was a 
member of the state legislature 1834, of congress 1837-39, ^ 
vice-chancellor of N. Y. 1844-47, and judge of the state 
supreme court 1847-55, after which he practiced law in 
Albany. He was defeated as democratic candidate for 
gov. of N. Y. 1856 and 58, was appointed dist. atty. 1859, 
but declined to serve, and was a delegate to the state 
constitutional conventions 1867 and 8. He was a trustee 
of Cornell Univ. and of Union College; published law re- 
ports (6 vols.), and aided in preparation of the Revised 
Statutes (3 vols. 1859). He died at Albany. 

PAR'KER, CORTLAND, LL.D. : 1818, June 27; born Perth 
Amboy, N. J.;son of James P. He graduated from Rut- 
gers College 1836, commenced the study of law under 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, and when the latter was made 
chancellor he entered the Univ. of New York, from 
which he graduated 1839. He practiced law in Newark, 
N. J., and soon rose to eminence. He aided in revising 
the N. J. state laws 1875, and was a member of the com- 
mission which located the disputed boundaries of N. J. 
and Del. He has been defeated when a candidate for 
the United States senate, and attorney-general of N. J b. 
and has declined the U.S. missions to Russia and Aus- 
tria. 

PAR'KER, EDWIN PoND, S.T.D.: born Castine, Me., 
1836, Jan. 13. He graduated from Bowdoin College 
1856, and from Bangor Theol. Seminary 1859; and was 
ordained and installed pastor of the Second Church of 
Christ (Congl.) in Hartford, Conn., 1860, Jan. 11, which 
office he still holds 1890. The degree s.T.D. was con- 
ferred on him by Yale College 1872. He has written 
largely for secular and religious papers and magazines, 
has published various pamphlets, and the Book of Praise 
(1868); Christian Hymnal (1819); Thirty Y. ears Ago (1890). 

PARKER, ELY SAMUEL: born in the Indian reser- 
vation, Tonawanda, N. Y., about 1828. He belongs to the 
Seneca tribe, and is chief of the Six Nations. , He became 
a civil engineer; in the war against secession wasa mem- 
ber of the staff of Gen. Grant, and toward the close of 
the war became one of his secretaries. He was ap- 
pointed capt. 1863; received numerous brevets, including 
brig.gen. vols., and brig.gen. U.S.A.; was appointed 1st, 
lieut. cavalry 1866, and resigned 1869, Apr. 26. He was 
commissioner of Indian affairs 1869-71, and resigned in 
ihe latter year to follow his profession, 
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PAR'KER, FOXHALL ALEXANDER: naval officer: 1821. 
Aug. 5—1879, June 10; b. New York; son of Capt. F. A. 
Parker. He graduated from the Philadelphia naval 
school 1843, was an officer in the navy-yard, Washington 
1861-2, assisted in preparing the Army of the Potomac, 
drilled a large number of seamen in the use of arms and 
artillery, commanded the Mahaska, and afterward the 
Wabash, and from 1863, Sep., till the close of the war 
was in command of the Potomac flotilla, and was in 
numerous engagements. He was chief signal officer of 
the navy 1873-76 and supt. of the Annapolis Naval Acad. 
, 1878 till his death. He became lieut. 1850, commander 
1862, captain 1866, commodore 1872. He was a founder 
of the Naval Institute, a contributor to the press, and 
published The Fleets of the World (1876); The Battle of 
Mobile Bay (1878); and several works used as text-books 
in the naval academy. 

PAR'KER, JOEL, LL.D.: jurist: 1795, Jan. 25—1875, 
Aug. 17; b. Jaffrey, N. H. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth College 1811, studied law, was appointed associ- 
ate justice of the state supreme court 1833, chief-justice 
1836, and was law prof. in Harvard from 1847 till his 
death. He was in the state legislature 1824-26 and chair- 
man of the committee which revised the state laws 1840. 
He published numerous reports, essays, and addresses,' 
and several books, including Revolution and Reconstruc- 
tion (1866), and Conflict of Decisions (1875). He died at 
Cambridge, Mass. 

PARKER, JOEL, LL.D.: 1816, Nov. 24—1888, Jan-"2; 
b. near Freehold, N. J.. He graduated from Princeton 
College 1839, became a lawyer, was member of the legis- 
lature 1847-50, county attorney 1852-57, and a presiden- 
tial elector 1860. He was a ‘war democrat,’ was maj.- 
gen. vols. 1861, gov. of N. J. 1863-66, managed the finances 
of the state with great ability, was again gov. 1871-74, 
became attorney gen. of N. J. 1874, was judge of the 
state supreme court 1880-87, and was re-elected in the 
latter year. He died at Philadelphia. 

PAR’KER, Jonn HENRY, C.B.: architectural archeolo- 
gist: 1806-1884, Jan. 31; b. London. After obtaining 
an education he became a bookseller 1821, succeeded his 
uncle, Joseph P., in the same business at Oxford 1832, 
and was very successful. He gave much time to archi- 
tectural studies, favored the restoration of ancient ec- 
clesiastical buildings, and made extensive excavations in 
Rome to determine the historical basis of numerous tales 
which had been regarded as legendary. In recognition 
of his archtological discoveries, the king of Italy con- 
ferred on him a decoration; and Pope Pius IX. presented 
him à medal, He wrote several valuable works, 
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PAR’KER, MATTHEW, D.D.: second Prot. archbishop 
of Canterbury: 1504, Aug. 6—1575, May 17; b. Norwich. 
He studied at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
was ordained priest 1527. At the univ., he was a dis- 
tinguished student, especially of the Scriptures and of 
the history of the church, even to antiquarian minute- 
ness; yet, in spite of his strong leaning to the past, he 
was from an early period favorably disposed toward the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and lived in close intimacy 
with some of the more ardent reformers. In 1533 he 
was appointed chaplain to Queen Anne Boleyn, who 
thought very highly of him; and not long before her 
death, exhorted her daughter Elizabeth to avail her- 
self of P.’s wise and pious counsel. In 1535 he obtained 
the deanery of the monastic college of Stoke-Clarein 
Suffolk—Roman Catholicism being still the professed 
religion of the land, for Henry had not yet formally 
broken with the pope—and here P. continued his pursuit 
of classical and ecclesiastical literature, and set himself : 
to correct the prevailing decay of morals and learning 
in the church, by founding a school for instruction in 
grammar and humanity. Here he appears to have 
definitely sided with the reforming party in the church 
„and state—the sermons which he preached containing 
bold attacks on Rom. Cath. tenets and practices. In 
1538 P. took the degree p.p.; and 1544, after some 
minor changes, became master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, which he ruled admirably.. Three years . 
later, he married Margaret Harlstone, daughter of a 
Norfolkshire gentleman. It was probably about this 
time that he drew up his defense of the marriage of 
priests, De Conjugio Sacerdotum. In 1552 he was pre- 
sented by King Edward VI. to the canonry and prebend 
of Covingham, inthe church of Lincoln. On the acces- 
sion of Queen Mary, he refused to conform to the re- 
established order, and was deprived of his preferments, 
and even compelled to conceal himself. It does not ap-. 
pear, however, that he was eagerly sought after by the 
emissaries of Mary; for he was no fanatic or iconoclast, 
but, on the contrary, though sincerely attached to the 
common Protestant doctrines, unwilling to disturb the 
framework of the church. P. spent at least some por- 
"tion of his compulsory seclusion from public life in the 
enlargement of his De Conjugio Sacerdotum, and in 
translating the Psalms into English metre. The death 
of Mary, and the accession of Elizabeth, called him from 
his learned retirement; and he was appointed by the 
queen, abp. of Canterbury. The consecration took place 
in Lambeth chapel, 1559, Dec. 17. For the vain charge 
against the validity of this act, see NAG's HEAD CONSE- 
CRATION. 

*'The subsequent history of Archbishop Parker, it 
has been justly remarked, *is that of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ The difficulties that beset him were very great. 
Elizabeth herself was much addicted to various ‘ popish’ 
practices, such as the reverence of images, and was 
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strongly, even violently, in favor of the celibacy of the 
clergy: she went so far as to insult P.'s wife on one oc- 
easion. But his greatest anxiety was in regard to the 
spirit of sectarian dissension within the church itself. 
Already the germs of Puritanism were beginning to 
spring up, and there can be no doubt that their growth 
was fostered by the despotic caprices of the queen. P. 
himself was manifestly convinced that if ever Protest- 
antism was to be firmly established in the land at all, 
some definite ecclesiastical forms and methods must be 
sanctioned, to secure the triumph of order over anarchy; 
so he vigorously set about the repression of what he 
thought a mutinous individualism incompatible with a 
catholic spirit. "That in this he always acted wisely or 
unblamably, cannot be affirmed; his official situation 
was most difficult and trying for one who, like P., com- 
bined conscientious sincerity with a natural charitable- 
ness of spirit. In his office he was gradually drawn into 
intolerant and inquisitorial courses; and as he grew 
older, he grew harsher. To forbid ‘ prophesyings,’ or 
meetings for religious discourse, was something very 
like persecution. Fuller (who must have his pun, how- 
ever bad) says of him: ‘ He was a Parker indeed, careful 
to keep the fences.) His struggle against Puritanism 
involved a lasting injury to his reputation, as also to his 
health. Yet it must not be forgotten that to P. we owe 
the Bishops’ Bible, undertaken at his request, carried 
on under his inspection, and published at his expense 
1568. He had also a principal share in drawing up the 
Book of Common Prayer, for which his skill in ancient 
liturgies peculiarly fitted him, and which in many parts 
bears the impress of his generally broad, moderate, and 
unsectarian.intellect. It was under his presidency, too, 
that the Thirty-nine Articles were finally revised and 
subscribed by the clergy (1562). 

Among other literary performances, P. published an 
old Saxon Homily on the Sacrament, by Ælfric of St. 
Albans, to prove that Transubstantiation was not the 
doctrine of the ancient English church; edited the his- 
tories of Matthew of Westminster and Matthew of Paris 
(see PARIS, MATTHEW OF); and superintended the pub- 
lication of a most valuable work, De Antiquitate Britan- 
nice Ecclesiw, printed probably at Lambeth 1572, where 
the abp., we are told, had an establishment of printers, 
engravers, and illuminators. He also founded the 
‘Society of Antiquaries,’ and was its first pres.; and en- 
dowed the Univ. of Cambridge, particularly his own col- 
lege, with many fellowships and scholarships, and with 
a magnificent collection of MSS. relating to the civil and 
ecclesiastical condition of England, and belonging to 
nine different centuries (8th-16th). Of this collection, 
Fuller said that it was ‘the sun of English antiquity be- 
fore it was eclipsed by that of Sir Robert Cotton.’ 
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PAR'KER, PETER, M.p.: 1804, June 18—1888, Jan. 10; 
b. Framingham, Mass. lie graduated from Yale 1831, 
studied theol., and graduated also from the medical de- 
partment of.the college. He was ordained 1834, and im- 
mediately sailed to China as a missionary under the 
auspices of the American Board. His first work was 
the establishment of a hospital at Canton. He was re- 
markably successful in treatment of diseases and in- 
juries, and during the first year about 2,000 cases were 
treated. In addition to his medical and surgieal work, 
P. held religious services and often preached at the 
hospital. He also gave medical and surgical instruc- 
tion to Chinese students. In 1837 he visited Japan, and 
while the war between England and China was in pro- 
gress, 1840-42, he lived in the. United States. In 1842 he 
returned to his hospital work in China. About 3 years 
later he resigned his position with the American Board, 
became connected as interpreter and secretary with the 
U. S. embassy, and during the absence of the U. S. min- 
ister was chargé d'affairs. Failing health brought him 
to the United States 1855, but he soon returned as govt. 
commissioner to revise the treaty with China. In 1857 
he settled at Washington, D. C. He was a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution, one of the corporate members 
of the American Board, and was pres. of a branch of 
the Evangelical Alliance 1887. He published several 
books, including Eulogy on Henry Wilson (1880). He 
died at Washington. 


PAR’KER, TreoporeE: rationalistic preacher, re- 
fornfer and scholar: 1810, Aug. 24—1860, May 10; b. 
Lexington, Mass. His grandfather was cap. of a militia 
company at the battle of Lexington; his father a farmer 
and mechanic of the New England type, strong in will 
and independent in thought; his mother a woman of 
delicate mind and of high moral ideals. His boyhood 
was spent at the district school, on the farm, and in the 
workshop. At the age of 17, he taught a school, and 
earned money to enter Harvard College 1830. During 
his collegiate course, he supported himself by teaching 
private classes and schools; and studied metaphysics, 
theology, Anglo-Saxon, Syriac, Arabic, Danish, Swedish, 
German, French, Spanish, and modern Greek.  Enter- 
ing the divinity class, at the end of his collegiate course, 
he began to preach 1836; wasan editor of the Scriptural 
Interpreter, and settled as Unitarian minister at West 
Roxbury, Mass., 1837. The naturalistic or rationalistic 
views which separated him from the more conservative 
portion of the Unitarians attracted wide notice first in 
consequence of his ordination sermon in Boston 1841, on 
The Transient and Permanent in Christianity. In this 
sermon he denied the special authority of the Bible, of 
Christianity, and even of the Christ; and asserted that 
nothing in Christianity had any permanence except *the 
absolute religion,’ which he defined as pure morality, un- 
hindered love to God, and love to man. The contest 
which arose on the anti-supernaturalism of this dis- 
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course led him to develop his theological views in five 
lectures, delivered in Boston, pub. (1841) under the title 
A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion; followed 
by Sermons for the Times. "These radical and at times 
defiant public utterances led to a break between P. and 
the current Unitarianism of that day, which was not 
ready to discard the lordship of the personal Christ. 
Failing health induced P. to make an extended tour in 
Europe. In 1845 he returned to Boston, preached to 
large audiences at the Melodeon, and wrote for the 
Dial, Christian Register, Christian Examiner, and Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly. He became also a popular lect- 
urer, and was active and earnest in opposition te slavery, 
the Mexican war, and the Fugitive Slave Law, for re- 
sisting which, by more than words, he was indicted. 
In the midst of his work, he was attacked, 1859, with 
bleeding from the lungs, and made a voyage to Mexico, 
where he wrote Experience as a Minister; thence he 
sailed to Italy, where he died at Florence. His works, 
chiefly miscellanies, lectures, and sermons, have been 
collected and published in America and England, in which 
his peculiar views in theology and politics are sustained 
with great keenness of argument and felicity of illustra- 
tion. His library, 13,000 vols., he bequeathed to the 
Boston Public Library.—P.’s scholarship as a linguist 
was of extraordinary range; he had also a various learn- 
ing. His intellectual movement was pervaded with 
moral sincerity, which gave it directness, vividness, and 
all the force that belongs to deep conviction. Thence, 
in the department of practical philanthropy, his fear- 
less activity was exceedingly powerful and beneficent. 
In the realm of religious philosophy and criticism, his 
thought shows lack of accurate discrimination, and a 
frequently puzzling variation in definition—e.g., in his 
sometimes pantheistic, sometimes theistic, attitude. By 
this defect, his influence on religious thought was ren- 
dered far less abiding than his abilities would seem to 
warrant. His lack of taste and of delicate feeling is 
often perceptible in his works. Yet he is to be honored 
for his unquestionable sincerity, and for the courage of 
his assault on legalized wrong. See P.’s Life and Cor- 
respondence, by Weiss (1864). 

PAR’KER, WILLARD, LL.D.: surgeon: 1800, Sep. 2— 
1884, Apr. 25; b. Hillsborough co., N. H. He taught 
school before and after graduation from Harvard 1826; 
studied medicine under Dr. John C. Warren, and grad- 
uated from the medical dept. at Harvard 1830. He was 
prof. of anatomy at the Berkshire Medical College 1€30 
-33, and of surgery 1833-36, when he accepted a profes- 
sorship in a medical college in Cincinnati. He visited 
Europe 1837, and was prof. of surgery in the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 1839-69 and prof. of 
clinical surgery in the same institution 1869 till his 
resignation shortly before his death. He was remarka- 
bly skilful and successful in surgical operations, held 
the first college clinic in this country, and was a popular 
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teacher. He was one of the leaders in organizing the 
Bellevue Hospital, and the Board of Health, in New 
York; was pres. of the N. Y. Inebriate Asylum at Bing- 
hamton for several years, and consulting surgeon to 
some of the principal hospitals in New York. He made 
several impottant discoveries, and valuable improve- 
ments on the methods of performing various surgical 
operations. Largely through his efforts a soc. to relieve 
needy widows and orphans of medical men was estab- 
lished 1846, and the New York Acad. of Medicine 1847. 
Of the latter soc. he was pres. for several years from 
1856. He had little time for writing, but furnished some 
valuable articles to medical publications. He died in 
New York. 

PARKERSBURG, Pdér’kérz-bérg: city, cap. of Wood 
co., W. Va., on the Baltimore and Ohio, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern, and the Ohio River railroads, 
and at the junction of the Little Kanawha with the Ohio 
river; 96 m. from Wheeling. There are 12 churches; a 
girls’ seminary, and several public schools; 1 monthly, 
3 weekly, and 2 daily newspapers; 4 national banks 
(cap. $656,000); 3 hotels; and a United States govt. 
building. A fine railroad bridge crosses the Ohio river. 
The streets are well laid out, there are water-works, gas- 
works, a fine park, and an organized fire dept. P. has 
extensive petroleum trade, and oil refining is a promi- 
nent industry. There are also several flour-mills, lum- 
ber mills, and large manufactures of furniture and other 
articles; besides railroad repair shops, machine-shops, 
and foundries. Many steamers ply on the rivers, and 
there is quite an exportation of timber to England. Pop. 
(1870) 5,546; (1880) 6,582; (1890) estimated, 10,000. 

PARKES, parks, Sir HARRY SMITH, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.: 
1828-1885, Mar. 22; b. Birchill’s Hall, Staffordshire, 
England; son of Harry P. He was educated in London, 
entered the govt. civil service in China 1852, and 1854 
was appointed consul at Amoy. He was sec. to Sir 
John Bowring in his mission to Siam, carried the treaty 
papers to England 1855, and after their ratification re- 
turned to the East. He was consulat Canton 1856-58, 
was British commissioner at that port while it was oc- 
cupied by the allies 1858-61, and was knighted for valu- 
able services. He was imprisoned by the Chinese, and 
treated with gréat cruelty; became consul at Shanghai 
1862; and was promoted to a higher degree of knight- 
hood. In 1865 he was appointed minister and consul- 
gen. to Japan, which position he held 18 years. During 
this period he greatly aided Christian missionary opera- 
tions in that country, and negotiated important commer- 
cial treaties between Japan and several European pow- 
ers. He was appointed Brit. minister to Peking 1883, 
and held this office till his death. 
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PARKESINE, pürks'/ín or -én: artificial substitute for 
such natural substances as horn, ivory, bone, tortoise- 
shell, etc.; named after Parkes, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. It is essentially the same as Celluloid (q.v.). 

PARKHURST, pédrk’hérst, CHARLES HENRY, D.D.: 
born Framingham, Mass., 1842, Apr. 17. He studied at 
Lancaster Acad., Mass., graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege 1866, was principal of the Amherst High School 
1867-6), studied theology under Pres. J. H. Seelye, and 
later under Tholuck at Halle 1869-70, was prof. of Greek 
at Williston Seminary, Mass., 1870-72, and studied 
philosophy and theology at Leipzig 1872-3. He was 
pastor of the Congl. Church, Lenox, Mass., 1874-80, and 
in the latter year, Mar. 9, became pastor of the Madison 
Square Presb. Church, New York, which position he still 
holds, 1890. He is master of a most brilliant and forci- 
ble epigrammatie style. He has written for various 
periodicals, and besides numerous sermons issued sep- 
arately, has published The Latin Verb Illustrated by the 
Sanscrit (1870); The Blind Man’s Creed, and Other Ser- 
mons (1883); Pattern in the Mount, and Other Sermons 
(1885); and various smaller religious works. 

PARKHURST, párk'hérst, Jonn: English biblical 
scholar: 1723, June—1797, Mar. 21. He was educated 
at Rugby and at Cambridge. In 1762 appeared his He- 
brew and English Lexicon—creditable for its time, and 
widely used, but long since entirely superseded by the 
works of critical scholars. 

PARKINSONIA, pár-kín-so'ní-a: genus of plants of 
nat. order Lejwninosct, sub-order Cesalpiniew.—P. acu- 
leata is a W. Indian shrub or small tree, which, in flower, 
> is one of the most splendid objects in the vegetable king- 
dom. It has pinnated leaves, with winged leaf-stalk, 
and large yellow flowers spotted with red. It is fur- 
nished with strong spines, and is often used for hedges; 
whence it is called the Barbadoes Flower Fence. It is 
now common in India. The bark yields a beautiful 
white fibre, not very strong, but possibly available for 
paper-making. 

PARKMAN, páàrk' man, FRANCIS, Jr., LL.D: historian: 
b. Boston, 1823, Sep. 16; son of Francis P., D.D., and on 
his mother's side descended from the Rev. John Cotton. 
He graduated from Harvard College 1844, spent some time 
in European travel, and 1846 explored the Rocky Mount- 
ain region, where he formed the acquaintance of vari- 
ous Indian tribes and suffered hardships which perma- 
nently injured his health and caused partial blindness. 
He described his western tour in a series of sketches for 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, which later appeared in 
book form with the title The Oregon Trail (1847) and 
passed through 8 editions. This was followed by The 
Conspiracy of Pontiac (1851) of which 10 editions were 
issued, and a novel, Vassall Morton (1856). In order to 
obtain facts for a series of historical works, he made sev- 
eral trips to France and travelled extensively in the 
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United States and Canada. These works, which form a 
series under the general name of France and England 
in North America, were entitled Pioneers of France in 
the New World (1865); The Jesuits in North America 
in the 17th Century (1867); La Salle and the Discoverg of 
the Great West (1869); The Old Régime in Canada (1874); 
Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. 
(1877); Montcalm and Wolfe (2 vols. 1884). Of these 
works the five first named have passed through from 10 
to 19 editions each. Dr. P. isa member of the London 
Soc. of Antiquarians, and a corresponding member of 
the Royal Soc. of Canada. 

PARLANCE, n. påâr’läns [Norm. F. parlance, speech: 
F. parlant, speaking—from parler, to speak]: conversa- 
tion; idiom of common talk. IN COMMON PARLANCE, in 
the usual form of speech. 

PARLEY, n. pér’li [F. parler, to speak—from mid. L. 
parab'olaré, to relate, to speak]: conference on some 
point of mutual concern: in milit., an oral conference 
with an enemy under a flag of truce, usually at some spot 
—neutral for the time—between the lines of the two 
armies: V. to confer with an enemy; to treat or discuss 
orally. PARLEYING, imp. pür'i-bing PARLEYED, pp. 
pár'lid. To BEAT A PARLEY, to beat a drum or sound a 
trumpet in a particular way, as a signal that a conference 
with the enemy is‘ desired. * PARLE, v. pdr’l, in OE., to 
discuss a thing orally; to talk: N. conversation; talk; an 
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oral treaty, 
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PARLIAMENT, n. pár' -mënt [F. parlement ; Sp. and 
It. parlamento, a conversation, parliament—from It. 
parlare; F. parler, to speak: mid. L. parliamentum] : in 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
general and supreme council of the nation (see below): 
in France, certain high courts of justice in existence 
before the Revolution.  PAR'LIAMENTA'RIAN, n. a. 
-ta'ri-án, term used during the civil war, denoting ad-' 
herence to parliament, in opposition to the royalists, 
who adhered to Charles I. : in modern usage, one versed 
in parliamentary law. PAR'LIAMENT'ARY, a. -mént à-ri, 
enacted or done by parliament; pertaining to it; accord- 
ing to its rules and usages. PARLIAMENTARY LAW (see 
PARLIAMENT, below : CONGRESS, UNITED STATES: PRO- 
CEDURE, RULES OF LEGISLATIVE AND DELIBERATIVE). 
PARLIAMENTARY TRAINS, in Britain, certain trains which, 
by enactment of parliament, are run by railway compa- 
nies for conveyance of third-class passengers, free of 
duty, at the rate of a penny (about two cents) per mile. , 
ACT OF PARLIAMENT, statute orlaw made by the three 
estates of the realm, which while passing through the 
houses, and until it has received the assent of the 
sovereign, is called a bill. RUMP PARLIAMENT, in Eng. 
hist. (1648-60), the remanent members of the Long Par- 
liament who voted the trial of Charles I., and passed 
the memorable act of 1649, May, abolishingthe monarchy 
and the house of lords (see RUMP PARLIAMENT). LONG 
PARLIAMENT, summoned 1640, Nov., finally expelled by 
Cromwell 1653, April (see CROMWELL, OLIVER). 

PAR'LIAMENT JF. parlement—from parler, to talk]: 
supreme legislature of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The word was applied, according . 
to Blackstone, first to general assemblies of the states 
under Louis VII. in France, about the middle of the 12th 
c.; but in that country it came eventually. to be the des- 
ignation of a body which performed certain administra- 
tive functions, but. whose principal duties were those of 
a court of justice. 

The origin of the P. of England has been traced to 
the Saxon great councils of the nation, called * Witena- 
gemote,' or meeting of wise men. "These had, however, 
little in common with the parliaments of later date: 
among other points of difference, they had a right to as- 
semble when they pleased, without royal warrant. Even 
under the Norman kings, the Great Council formed a 
judicial and ministerial as well as legislative body, and 
it was only gradually that the judicial functions were 
transferred to courts of justice, and the ministerial 
to the privy council—a remnant of the judicial powers 
of P. being still preserved in the appellate jurisdiction 
of the house of lords. Under the Norman kings, the 
council of the sovereign consisted of the tenants-in-chief 
of the crown, who held their lands per baroniam, lay 
and ecclesiastic. It was the principle of the feudal 
system that every tenant should attend the court of his 
immediate superior; and he who held per baroniam, hays 
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ing no superior but the crown, was bound to attend his 
sovereign in the Great Council or Parliament. In the 
charter of King John is traced for the first time the 
germ of a distinction between the peerage and the lesser 
nobility; the archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, and 
greater barons being required to attend by a writ ad- 
dressed to each, and the other tenants-in-chief by a 
- general summons ;by the sheriffs and bailiffs. Baronial 
tenure originally made a man a baron or lord of parlia- 
ment. When the offices or titles of Earl, Marquis, or 
Duke were bestowed on a baron, they were conferred by 
royal writ or patent, and at length barony also came to 
be conferred by writ instead of by tenure. During 
.the 13th e.,the smaller barons were allowed, instead 
of personally attending the national council, to appear 
by representatives; but the principle of representation 
seems to have been reduced to a system first when per- 
mission was given to the municipalities also, which, as 
corporations, were chief tenants of the crown, to appear 
by representatives. It is not quite clear when the di- 
vision of P. into two houses took place; but when the 
representatives of the minor barons were joined by 
those of the municipalities, the term Commons was 
applied to both. The lower house was early allowed to 
deal exclusively with questions of supply; and seems, in 
the reign of Richard II., to have established the right to 
assign the supplies to their proper uses. As the com- 
mons became more powerful, they came to insist on 
the crown redressing their grievances before they would 
vote the supplies. The influence of P. was on the in- 
crease during the Tudor period, while the reign of*the 
Stuarts was characterized by a struggle for supremacy 
between the P. and the crown, each striving to acquire 
the control of the military force of the country. The 
powers of the different estates came to be more sharply 
denied at the revolution of 1688. On the union with 
Scotland, the P. of England was merged into that of 
Great Britain. See THREE ESTATES OF THE REALM, under 
ESTATE. 

In its early history, prior to the war of independence, 
the P. of Scotland had probably not been very unlike 
that of England; it assembled without warrant, and con- 
sisted of bishops, earls, priors, abbots, and barons. At 
the close of the 13th c., the constitutional history of Scot- 
land diverges from that of England. The addition of. 
the burghs to the national council seems to date from 
the beginning of the 14th c., but it was not till much later 
that the lesser barons began to be exempted from attend- 
ance. The first act excusing them belongs to the reign of 
James I. The Scottish P. was never, like the English, 
divided into two houses; all sat in one hall, and, though 
it consisted of three estates, a general numerical ma- 
jority of members was considered sufficient to carry a 
measure. The greater part of the business was trans- 
acted by the Lords of the Articles, a committee named by 
the P. at tke beginning of each session, to consider what 
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measures should be passed; and whatever they recom- 
mended was generally passed without discussion. It 
was never held indispensable that the P. should be sum- 
moned by the crown, and it has even been thought that 
the royal assent to the measures carried was not abso- 
lutely essential. The P. which carried the Prot. Refor- 
mation had no royal sanction. The Union was adjusted 
by commissioners for each country, selected by the ' 
crown, and passed, after strong and protracted opposi- 

tion, first in Scotland, afterward more easily in England. 

By the act of union with Ireland 1800, the Irish P. was 
united with that of Great Britain, as the P. of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The P. of Ire-: 
land had been originally formed on the model of that of 
England, about the close of the 13th ¢.; but it was 
merely the very small portion of Ireland occupied by the 
English settlers that was represented, which, as late as 
the time of Henry VII., extended scarcely beyond the 
counties of Dublin, Louth, Kildare, and Meath, and con- 
stituted what was called the Pale (q.v.). It was only 
for the last few years of its existence that the Irish P. 
was a supreme legislature; the English P. having, till 
1783, had power to legislate for Ireland. By one of the 
provisions of Poyning’s Act, passed 1495, no legislative 
proposals could be made to the Irish P. until they had 
received the sanction of the king and council in England. 
An act under George III. gave the Irish P. exclusive au- 
thority to legislate for Ireland; and the abuse of this 
power so obstructed the machinery of government as to 
render the union of 1800 a necessity. 

The power of P. is, according to Sir Edward Coke, so 
transcendent and absolute that it cannot be confined, 
either for persons or causes, within any bounds. All 
remedies which transcend the ordinary courts of law are 
within its reach. It can alter the succession to the 
throne, the constitution of the kingdom, and the consti- 
tution of P. itself. It has its own law, to be learned - 
from the rolls and records of P., and by precedents and 
experience. One of the most thoroughly established - 
maxims of this law is, that whatever question arises 
concerning either house of P. ought to be discussed and 
adjudged there, and not elsewhere. The house of lords 
will not allow the commons to interfere in a question 
regarding an election of a Scotch or Irish peer; the com- 
mons will not allow the lords to judge of the validity of 
the election of a member of their house; nor did either 
house, previous to 1868, permit courts of law to examine 
such cases (see Election Petitions, below). The authority 
of P. extends to British colonies and foreign possessions. 
In the ordinary course of govt., however, P. does not 
make laws for the colonies. For some, the sovereign in 
council legislates: others have legislatures of their own, 
which propound laws for their internal govt., subject to 
the approbation of the sovereign in council; but these 
may be repealed and amended by parliament. 

The constituent parts of P. are the sovereign, the 
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house of lords, and the house of commons. In the sov- 
ereign is vested the whole executive power; the crown 
is also the fountain of justice, whence the whole judicial 
authority flows. To the crown is intrusted the perma- 
nent duty of government, to be fulfilled in accordance 
with the law of the realm, and by. the advice of minis- 
ters responsible to P. The sovereign is invested also 
with the character of the representation of the majesty 
of the state. The sovereign’s share in the legislature 
includes the summoning, proroguing, and dissolving of 
P. Parliament can assemble only by act of the sover- 
eign; in but two instances have the lords and com- 
mons met of their own authority—viz., previously to the 
restoration of Charles II., and at the convention 'P. 
summoned at the revolution of 1688; and in both in- 
stances it was considered necessary afterward to pass an 
act declaring the P.a legal one. Though the queen may 
determine the period for assembling P., her prerogative 
is restrained within certain limits. She is bound by 
statute (16 Chas. II. c. 1; and 6zand 7 Will. and Mary, c. 
: 2) to issue writs within three years after the determina- 
tion of a P. ; and the practice of voting money for the pub- 
lie service by annual enactments practically renders it 
compulsory for the sovereign to meet P. every year. 
The sovereign must assemble P. within 14 days when- 
ever the militia shall be drawn out and embodied in case 
of apprehended invasion and rebellion, also in case the 
present militia force should be raised to 120,000 men, and 
embodied. The royal assent is necessary before any 
measure can pass into law. The crown, as the executive 
power, is charged with management of the revenues of 
the state, and with all payments for the public service; 
it is therefore the crown that makes known to the com- 
mons the pecuniary necessities of the govt., without 
which no supplies can be granted. The sovereign’s pre- 
rogative includes also the sending and receiving of am- 
bassadors, entering into treaty with foreign powers, and 
: declaring war or peace. All the kings and queens since 
the Revolution have taken an oath, at their coronation, 
‘to govern according to the statues in parliament agreed 
on, and the laws and customs of the same.’ The sover- 
eign is further bound to an adherence to the Prot. faith, 
and the maintenance of the Prot. religionas established 
by law. By the Bill of Rights (1 Will. and Mary, c. 2, s. 6) 
and the Act of Settlement (12 and 13 Will. III. c. 2, s. 2), 
a person professing the popish religion, or marrying 
a papist, is incapable of inheriting the crown, and the 
people are absolved from their allegiance to such a per- 
son. This exclusion is confirmed by the Act of Union 
with Scotland; and, in addition to the coronation oath, 
every king or queen is required to take the declaration 
against the doctrines of the Rom. Cath. Church pre- 
scribed by 30 Chas. II. c. 2, either on the throne in the 
house of lords, in the presence of both houses, at the first 
meeting of the first P. after the accession, or at the cor- 
onation—whichever event shall first happen. The sov- 
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ereign is bound by similar sanctions to maintain in Scot- 
land the Prot. religion and Presb. church government. 

The province of the houses of P. is to legislate with 
the crown, to provide supplies, to exercise a supervision 
over the ministers of the crown and all other function- 
aries, and to advise the sovereign on matters of public 
moment. The upper house, from its hereditary and ar- 
istoeratie character, is a check on the popular branch of 
the legislature and on hasty legislation. 

The house of lords may originate legislative measures 
of all kinds, except money bills. Acts of grace and bills 
affecting the rights of peers must originate in this house. 
In its judicial capacity, defined by the Appellate Juris- 
diction Act 1876, it forms a court of final appeal from 
her majesty’s court of appeal in England, from the court 
of session, Scotland, and the superior courts of law-and 
equity of Ireland. It has a judicature in claims of peer- 
age and offices of honor under reference from the crown, 
Since the union with Scotland and Ireland, it has had 
the power of deciding disputed elections of representa- 
tive peers. It tries offenders impeached by the house 
of commons, and members of its own body on indictment 
found by a grand jury. The house of lords is composed 
of lords spiritual and temporal. According to a decla- 
ration of the house 1672, the lords spiritual are lords 
only of P., and not peers. They consist of 2 abps. and 24 
bps. for England, who are said to have seats in virtue of 
their temporal baronies. By the act of 1869, the Irish 
Church, which formerly sent 4 bps., is no longer repre- 
sented. The bp. of Sodor and Man has no seat in P. 
On Manchester being made a see 1847, it was arranged 
that one other bp. should have no seat, by a rotation 
not including the bps. of London, Durham, and Win- 
chester, so as not to*increase the number of the lords 
spiritual. The same rule was applied to the new sees, 
St. Albans, Truro, Liverpool, Newcastle, and Southwell. 
The lords temporal consist of: (1) The peers of England, 
of Great Britain, and of the united kingdom, of whom 
there were (1886) 6 princes of the royal blood, 21 dukes, 
20 marquises, 119 earls, 28 viscounts, and 274 barons. 
The peers of the united kingdom may be increased 
without limit, by new creations, at pleasure of the sover- 
eign. (2) 16 representatives chosen from their own 
body by the peers of Scotland, for each P. As no provi- 
sion was made at the Union for any subsequent creation 
of Scottish peers, the peerage of Scotland consists ex- 
clusively of the descendants of peers existing before the 
Union. By order of the house of lords, an authéutic 
list of the Scottish peers was entered on the roll of peers 
1708, Feb. 12, to which all claims since established have 
been added; and in order to prevent the assumption of 
dormant and extinet peerages by persons not having 
right to them, a statute provides that no title standing 
in the roll, in right of which no vote has been given since 
1800, shal* be called over at an election without an order 
of the houseof lords. (3) 28representatives of the Irish 
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peerage, elected for life. Most peerages are still hered- 
itary. Life peerages were in early times not unknown 
to the eonstitution; and, in 1876, peers to sit as mem- 
bers of the house during such time only as they held 
the office of Lords of Appeal in Ordinary were ereated 
by statute. The house has power to call also to its as- 
sistance in legal and constitutional questions the judges 
of the supreme court of judicature of all the four divi- 
sions, who advise what should be done. The house has 
power also to sit for judicial business during the proro- 
gation of P. The votes of spiritual and temporal lords 
are intermixed, and the joint majority determine every 
question; but they sit apart, on separate benches— the 
place assigned to the lords spiritual being the upper 
part of the house, on the right hand of the throne. A 
peerage, whether by patent or writ, is forfeited by at- 
tainder for high treason; attainder for felony forfeits a 
peerage by writ, not one by patent. An attainted peer- 
age cannot be restored by the crown, only by act of 
parliament. 

The house of commons, besides its general power to 
introduce legislative measures, has sole right to origi- 
nate bills levying taxes, or affecting the public income 
and expenditure, and to examine into the validity of 
elections to its own body. ‘The question whetherit has 
any control over the rights of electors was the subject 
of a memorable contest between the lords and commons 
1704, in the cases of Ashby and White, and of the ‘Ayles- 
bury men’ (Hatsell’s Precedents, III.), a contest ended by 
the queen proroguing P. When inquiring into the con- 
flicting claims of candidates for seats in P., the commons 
have an undoubted power to determine whether electors 
have the right to vote. The house of commons has the 
right to expel or commit to prison its own members, 
and to commit other persons who offend by breach of 
its privileges, contempt of its authority, disobedience of 
its orders, or invasion of its rights; but this power is 
limited to the duration of the session. Expulsion does 
not, however, create any disability to serve again in P. 
The house of commons has the power also of impeach- 
ing offenders, who, however, are tried at the bar of the 
house of lords. 

The number of members of the house of commons has 
varied greatly at different times. Inthe reign of Edward 
I., it seems to have been 275; in that of Edward III., 
250; and of Henry VI., 300. In the reign of Henry 
VIII., 27 members were added for Wales, and 4 for the 
county and city of Chester; 4 were added for the county 
and city of Durham in the reign of Charles II. Between 
the reign of Henry VIII. and that of Charles II., 180 
new members were added by granting of royal charters 
to boroughs which had not previously returned repre- 
sentatives. 45 members were assigned to Scotland as her 
proportion at the Union, and 100 to Ireland, making the 
whole number of members of the house of commons of the 
united kingdom 658. The Reform Acts of 1832 and later, 
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while leaving unaltered the whole number of members of 
the house of commons, made great changes in the dis- 
tribution of their seats: 56 boroughs in England and 
Wales were entirely disfranchised ; 30 which had previ- 
ously returned two members were restricted to one; 
while 42 new boroughs were created. Four members 
were assigned to the City of London, 2 to each of the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, arid one to 133 
cities and boroughs. The number of members for Seot- 
land was increased from 45 to 53. The number for Ire- 
Jand was increased from 100 to 105, 64 representing 
counties, 34 cities and boroughs, and 2 the University 
of Dublin. Further changes in the distribution of seats 
were made by the Reform Acts of 1867 and 8. The Eng- 
lish act deprived of its second member each borough of 
less than 10,000 inhabitants, and altogether disfranchised 
seven boroughs; giving 45 seats for redistribution, of 
which 25 were given to the larger counties, 11 to new 
boroughs, 8 to boroughs already represented, and 1 to 
the Univ. of London. The number of 658 seats was thus 
left unaltered ; but the disfranchisement of 9 English bor- 
oughs (7 in 1882) and 2 Irish ones reduced the number 
actually filled. The 652 seats occupied after the elec- 
tion of 1880 were thus distributed : 


Counties Boroughs. Universities. Total. 

England and Wales 187 295 5 487 
Scotland............ 32 26 2 

Ireland ............. 64 39 2 105 

283 360 9 652 


There has been, since 1832, a system of registration 
for voters. , 

The Representation of the People Act 1884, and the 
Distribution of Seats Act 1885, have effected greater 
change in the number of electors in the united king- 
dom and the arrangement of the constituencies than 
any previous reform bill. The Reform Bill 1832 added 
less than 300,000 voters to the electorate; the reform of 
1867-8 increased the electorate from 1,136,000 to 2,448,- 
000. At the passing of the last Franchise Act, the elect- 
orate had by natural growth risen to about 3,000,000; 
and that act added about 2,000,000 to the list of voters. . 
Of the new electors, about 1,300,000 are in England and 
Wales, 200,000 in Scotland, and 400,000 in Ireland. 

The new Franchise Act had its root in the household 
suffrage established 1867 and 8. Before the passing of 
the new act, the borough franchise was of three kinds: 
the £10 occupation franchise; the household franchise ; 
and the lodger franchise (the lodgings being worth £10 
a year unfurnished). These were recognized by the act 
of 1884, which added to them a fourth, the ‘ service’ 
franchise—namely, that every man who inhabits a house 
by virtue of office, service, or employment, if the house 
is not inhabited by his employer also, is henceforward 
entitled to vote as a householder (a class including many 
officers of public establishments, bailiffs, gamekeepers, 
shepherds, and farm servants). These four franchises 
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in boroughs were now extended to the counties also. 
All persons, either in.boroughs or counties, may now 
claim to be registered as voters in respect of a £10 clear 
annual value qualification, applying to the occupation of 
land, with or without buildings; but the vast majority 
of electors, old and new, will, both in boroughs and in 
counties, be registered as rated occupiers simply. Under 
the former acts, those ratepayers who had not paid 
their poor rates before the 31st of July of any year were 
thereby disqualified as voters, and their names struck off 
the roll of voters for the ensuing year. The new act 
maintains the same disqualification in the case of those 
householders who are rated individually for the poor’s 
tax ; but to those who are registered under the ‘ service’ 
clauses, or who are otherwise not rated for the poor’s 
tax, the above disqualification does not, of course, apply. 
The extension of the franchise applies equally to Scot- 
land and Ireland, the only difference being in details. 
The right of voting is thus placed on a broad and intel- 
ligible basis, and is now common in the same degree to 
all parts of the united kingdom. The old property 
franchises in the counties, though practically super- 
seded, are left in the main untouched. Some provision 
is made against ‘faggot votes’ in the cases of rent- 
charge and joint ownership. 

Before the passing of the Distribution of Seats Act 
1885, the proportion of members to population was, 
on an average, 1 to 54,000. The Seats Act merged in 
the counties all English towns of less than 15,000 in- 
habitants, together with certain others that had been 
guilty of bribery;-reduced by one the representation of 
certain boroughs and counties; allotted one member 
to boroughs of pop. between 15,000 and 60,000; for 
towns up to 165,000 allowed two members; and to those 
above that limit gave from one to six additional mem- 
bers. The act further adds 12 members to the house of 
commons, increasing the full number from 658 to 670. 
The 12 new members go to increase the representation 
of Scotland from 60 to 72; 2 Irish seats are disfranchised, 
and go to English constituencies; the representation of 
Wales is unaltered. In all, 120 seats were abolished— 
81 boroughs in England (15 of these having heretofore 2 
members, the rest 1 each), 2 groups of boroughs in Scot- 
land, and 22 Irish boroughs ceasing hereafter to send 
members to parliament as distinct constituencies. 
The electors of such boroughs are not, of course, dis- 
franchised, but will now vote in the county district into 
which the borough has been thrown; and the county 
districts are in many cases named after these once par- 
liamentary boroughs. Next, 36 English boroughs, 2 
English counties (Rutland and Hereford), 3 Irish bor- 
oughs, and 1 Irish county lose 1 member each, while the 
City of London (in the narrowest sense, as distinguished 
from the metropolis at large) is to send 2 instead of 4 
representatives; thus 44 seats became available for re- 
distribution. Collectively, 164 seats were set free. Of 
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these, the greater part were given to existing boroughs 
and counties. But 6 English boroughs, not metropoli- 
tan, were made parliamentary boroughs; while the 
metropolitan boroughs are inereased from 9 to 29 (in- 
eluding Croydon and West Ham, both without the limits 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works), and have, with the 
City of London, 62 members in all. Of existing borough 
constituencies, other 12 large English cities received 
additional members; as also 3 Scottish and 2 Irish 
cities. An important feature of the act is that, as a 
general rule, both counties and boroughs are broken up 
into one-member electoral districts. Thus, the 26 mem- 
bers for Yorkshire and the 23 for Lancashire sit each fora 
separate electoral district; and so with the 9 members 
for Liverpool, the 7 for Birmingham, the 6 for Manches- 
ter, the 7 for Glasgow, the 4 for Edinburgh, etc. The 
City of London and towns between 50,000 and 165,000 
inhabitants continue, however, to be represented each 
by two members conjointly. To suit them to the distri- 
bution measure, the boundaries of the new electoral dis- 
tricts have been carefully defined, and those of the old 
constituencies altered where necessary. 

As to membership in P., Scotch peers, though not 

representative peers, are disqualified from sitting in the 
house of commons. Irish peers may represent any con- 
stituency in Great Britain, but not in Ireland. A dis- 
qualification is attached also to judges (except the 
master of the rolls) to elergymen of the Established 
Chureh of England or of Scotland, Rom. Cath. priests, 
revenue officers, persons convieted of treason and felony, 
and to aliens, even when naturalized, unless the right 
have been conceded in express terms. Government 
contractors are disqualified. A member becoming bank- 
rupt is incapacitated from sitting or voting. 
: When a new P. has to be assembled, the lord chancel- 
lor, by order of the sovereign, directs the clerk of the 
erown to prepare and issue, under the great seal, writs 
to the sheriffs of counties, both for the counties and the 
boroughs; and the sheriff of each county appoints a day 
for the election in that county. The candidates are 
nominated by a writing signed by two electors, as pro- 
poser and seconder, and eight others, as consenting, and 
delivered to the returning offieer. If, on expiry of an 
hour from the time fixed, there are more candidates 
than vacancies, the election is adjourned, and a poll 
taken. The vote is given by Ballot (q.v.), and the result 
announced by the returning officer, and returned to the 
clerk of the crown in chancery. Vacancies occurring 
after a general election are supplied by new writs issued 
by authority of the house. 

A member of the house of commons cannot, in theory, 
resign his seat; but, in practice, ways are provided for 
evasion of this principle. When a member is elected to 
any office of profit under the crown, his election is de- 
elared void. A member wishing to resign usually applies 
for the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds (q.v.), 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 
LI 
Counties— Members. | Welsh Counties— Members. 
a a ET PATTE T TITIO 2:| Montgomery’ «isis viera es aves 1 
BENE NOG rero eno eoru ree 9| Pombrokeo. eee ne 1 
Buckingham B LISAdBOE osian qe Des 1 
Cambridge 3 E 
IC vei. 8 Totals. 7. 19 
Cornwall...... 6 
Yumberland. 4! Boroughs— 
Derby........ 7 | Ashton-und.-Lyne.Lancashire ..1 
Devon...... SEES CU ..8| Aston Manor...... Warwick..... 1 
Dorset. ...... ..4) Barrow-in-urn’s..sancashire. ..1 
Durham.... SP T A s seen eas eae Somerset ....2 
_ Ee : | Dedfordz: eiu Bedford.. ... 1 
Glouces' | Birkenhead........ Cheshire.....1 
Hants ethical Isle of Wight).. $ | Birmingham ..... Warwick..... q 
Hereford 2 -Blackburn......... Tancashire, . .2 
ns og socace ccd acne 4| | 3olton........ esee. 5t le. 
Een. Mods A E Heese S OSOD e eua sobre Lincoln ...... 1, 
MENON Bish a sis cae scenes sae eles 8 | Bradford .........Yorkshire....3 
poo (23)—Northern........ 4! Brighton .......... Sussex....... 2 
North-Eastern..4 | Br EAA 22. 50222 Glouc.& Som.4 
South-Eastern..8 | Durnley............ Lancashire. al 
South-Western..7 | Bury . MH 
NC Sipe osha paserinnceys.vess 4 | PurySt. ‘Edmund’ s.Suffolk....... 1 
BORG a Sh osialapenacascces 27 | Cambridge........Cambridge...1 
0 TO S ad bors wane secs E Canterbury........ Kent's sc. siori 1 
ontin..«...... Carlisle.. ..........Cumberland..1 
orfolk....... esdss«sdas iui aes Chatham. 264.44. Kentiri. 1 
Northampton a Cheltenham. ......Gloucester...1 
Northumberland ..4 | Chester ...... .Chester ...... 1 
Nottingham......... VV (uss a s Christchurch Hant8,....... i 
Oxford ....... .8| Colchester ........ IDS86X::.-555. 1 
7 fp Mes Coventry.......... Warwick..... 1 
y pshire................ Darlington........ Durham. ....1 
IS TPERELTIRITEELI QS Ress Derbyzesosew ess BEPDY. ueste 2 
EMR wo cece ce PP eer Devonport.. ..... Devonshire , .2 
E daz sescavenavcesteevsD] DOWSUULY «s.c Yorkshire....1 
BERS RA. i's ve civ E EE 6] DOY6E,. c ener Kent asit aat 1 
Sussex........ ajVesecetsueil ses 6 | Dudley.... ....... Worcester ...1 
Warwick......... PD EH PRA 4| Durham ..:....... Durham ..... 1 
Westmoreland ................- 2 | xetar c5.s.c,4 509 nets Devon....... 1 
0 OE ....5 | Falmouth end 
Tees cm os. Penryn...:....... Cornwall..... 1 
ork (20)— East Riding.......... 3 | Gateshead......... Durham...... 1 
North Riding........ 4 | Gloucester ........ Gloucester...1 
West Riding, Grantham......... Lincoln.. ... 1 
Eastern....6 | Gravesend......... Kent......... 1 
*"  Northern...5 | Grimsby (Great)...'ineoln ......1 
. ^ Southern.. 8| Halifax............ Yorkshire....2 
— | Hanley........... Stafford...... 1 
P Total...... 233 | Hartlepool......... Poria eee 1 
, Hastings .......... SUBBOX. iassa 1 
Welsh Counties— Hereford ......... Hereford. .... 1 
00770 TAPER TPERTRERERERES TEL 1 | Huddersfield...... Yorkshire....] 
BEEN CE Leuven] HUM cocci cesses. s MS 
COUPER dertipe6kRS 1 ERY GRG 45:03 cob cieisins Kent: 52067» 1 
Garmarthen.................-..-2 | Ipswich ....... ... Suffolk....... 2 
Carnarvon....... ME eene ..2| Kidderminster ...Worcester...] 
Do ea 354: E IGeedB.: 2c. css Yorkshire,...5 
Flint........ PEs Wen cvses seceee! 1 | Leicester.......... Leicester..... 9 
OHNE oc acre reor] Lincoln .........-- Lincoln ...... 1 
Merioneth... s.. .. eee eel! Liverpool ......... Lancashire...9 
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Boroughs— Members. Boroughs— Members. 
London and Metropolitan Salisbury.......... Wiltshire ....1 
Boroughs (62)— Scarborough...... Yorkshire....1 
CU irrist ressa Middlesex.. ..2 | Sheffield... ....... af ool 
Battersea and Shields (South)....Durham...... : 
Clapham...... Surrey....... 2 dE Shrewsbury....... Shropshirc.. 
Pethnal Green. . Middlesex.. Southampton.... .Hampshire.. 3 
Camberwell..... Surrey....... H Stafford........... Staffordshire] 
Chelsea .........Middlesex.. Ruedas dE Lancashire. ..1 
Croydon ..... .. Surrey. ...... Stockport....... ..Cheshire..... 2 
Deptford....9...Kent and " | Stockton FANTE E Durham...... 1 
Surrey.. ..1 Stoke-upon-Trent..Stafford. ....1 
Finsbury....... Sets Ns: .9 | Sunderland....-...Durham...... 2 
Fulham.......... ..1| Taunton........... Somerset- 
Greenwich ...... Kent......... 1 shire....... 1 
Hackney........ Middlesex.. .3 | Tynemouth and N.Northumber- 
Finneran.: nae Shields.......... I2nd..... .. 1 
Hampstead. . "s ....1 | Wakefield. ........ YOrkshire....1 
Islington ........ as +1114) Walsall. ...... ...Staífordshire.1 
Kensington...... as o2. Warrington....... Lancashire...1 
Lambeth........ Surrey ....... 4, Warvic and Warwick- 
Lewisham....... Kent......... 1} Leamington. ere Shire. ...... 1 
Marylebone ..... Middlesex....2 | Wednesbury ...... Stafford...... 1 
Newington ...... Surrey....... 2 ' West Bromwich... MA anacal 1 
A rem bra act Middlesex....2 ( Whitehaven....... Cumberland..1 
t. Georgo, Pet TIE Bi. 5052) pane ene Lancashire...1 
vcr Square.. a£ S 4 Wight, Isle of.. ---Hampshire...1 
St. Pancras...... TS T Winchester........ : rol 
Shoreditch...... x .. .2 | Windsor........... Perkshire....1 
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Privilege.—Both houses of P. possess extensive priv- 
lleges for maintenance of their authority and protec- 
tion of individual members. Some of these privileges 
have well-defined limits; others are so vague in their 
extent as occasionally to lead to conflicts between P. 
and the courts of law. The privilege of speech is 
claimed of the sovereign by the speaker of the house of 
commons at the opening of every new parliament. At 
the same time, any member using offensive. expressions 
may be called to the bar to receive a reprimand from 
the speaker; or, if the offense be grave, may be com- 
mitted for contempt, in which case he is sent either te 
the Tower or to Newgate. Persons not members of the 
house also may be committed for breach of privilege, 
and no one committed for contempt can be admitted to 
bail, nor can the cause of commitment be inquired into 
by the courts of law. The publication of the debates of 
either house has repeatedly been declared a breach 
of privilege; but for a long time this privilege has 
been practically waived, except where the reports 
are false and perverted. Publication of the evidence 
before & select committee previously to its being re- 
ported is punished as a breach of privilege. Libellous 
reflections on the character and proceedings of P., or of 
members of the house, come under the same category, 
as also does assaulting or threatening a member. Wil- 
ful disobedience to the orders of the house is punishable 
as a breach of privilege; but if orders be given beyond 
the jurisdiction of.the house, their enforeement may be 
questioned in a court oflaw. The offer of a bribe to, or 
its acceptance by, a member is a breach of privilege; so 
also is any interferenee with the officers of the house in 
the execution of their duty, or tampering with witnesses 
who are to be examined before the house or a committee 
of the house. Members of both houses are free from ar- 
rest or imprisonment in civil matters—a privilege per- 
manent in the case of peers, extending also to peeresses, 
whether by ereation or marriage (though the latter lose 
it by subsequently marrying a commoner), and to peers 
and peeresses of Scotland and Ireland, whether repre- : 
sentative or not. It continues in the case of members 
of the house of commons during the sitting of P., for 4 
days after each prorogation, for 40 days prior to the day 
to whieh P. is prorogued, and for a reasonable time 
after a dissolution. Witnesses summoned to attend be- 
fore P. or parliamentary committees, and other persons 
in attendance on the business of P., also are protected 
from arrest. Protection is not elaimable from arrest for 
any indietable offense. Counsel are protected for any 
statements that they may make professionally. 

Meeting of a New Parliament.—On the day appointed 
for meeting of a new P., the members of the two houses 
assemble in their respective chambers. In the lords, 
the lord chancellor aequaints the house that * his [or her] 
majesty, not thinking it fit to be personally present here 
this day, has been pleased to cause a commission to be 
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issued under the great seal, in order to the opening and 
holding of the parliament.’ The lords commissioners, 
being in their robes, and seated between the throne and 
woolsack, then command the gentleman usher of the 
black rod en BLACK-ROD) to let the commons know 
that ‘the lords commissioners desire their immediate 
attendance in this house, to hear the commission read.’ 
Meantime, in the lower house, the clerk of the crown in 
chancery has delivered to the clerk of the house a list of 
the members returned to serve; and, on receiving the 
message from Black-rod, the commons go up to the 
house of lords. The commission having been read in 
presence of the members of both houses, the lord chan- 
cellor opens the parliament by stating that ‘ his [or her] 
majesty will, as soon as the members of voth houses 
shall be sworn, declare the causes of his calling this 
parliament ; and it being necessary that a speaker of the 
house of commons should first be chosen, that you, 
gentlemen of the house of commons, repair to the place 
where you are to sit, and there proceed to the appoint- 
ment of some proper person as your speaker, and that 
you present such person whom you shall so choose 
here to-morrow at — o’clock, for his [or her] majesty’s 
royal approbation.’ The commons immediately with- 
draw, and, returning to their own house, proceed to 
elect a speaker. 

Till a speaker be elected, the clerk acts as speaker, 
standing, and pointing to members as they rise to 
speak, and then sitting down. If only one candidate 
be proposed for the office, the motion, after being fec- 
onded, is supported by an influential member, generally 
the leader of the house of commons; and the member - 
proposed, having expressed his sense of the honor meant 
to be conferred on him, is called by the house to the 
chair, to which he is led by his proposer and seconder. 
If another member be proposed and seconded, a debate 
ensues; and, at its close, the clerk puts the question, 
that the member first proposed ‘ do take the chair of the 

house as speaker.’ If the house divide, he directs one 
` party to go into the right lobby, and the other into the 
left, and appoints two. tellers for each—this being the 
usual mode of taking a vote by division. If the majority 
be in favor of the member first proposed, he is led to the 
chair; if not, a similar question being put regarding 
the other member, and answered in the affirmative, he 
is conducted to the chair. The speaker-elect expresses 
his thanks for the honor conferred on him, and takes 
his seat; on which, the mace is laid on the table, where 
it is always placed during the sitting of the house with 
the speaker in the chair. He is then congratulated by 
some leading member, and the house adjourns. The 
next day, the speaker-elect, on the arrival of Black-rod, 
proceeds with the commons to the house of lords, where 
his election is approved by the lord chancellor. Hethen 
lays claim, on behalf of the commons, to their ancient 
rights and privileges; which being confirmed, he retires 
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with the commons from the bar. Nearly the same forms 
are observed on the election of a new speaker, when a 
vacancy occurs by death or resignation in the course of 
the session. 

The members of both houses then take the oath pre- 
scribed by law: see OATH: ABJURATION. In the upper 
house, the lord chancellor first takes the oath singly at 
the table. The clerk of the crown delivers a certificate 
of the return of the Scottish representative peers, and 
Garter King-at-Arms (q.v.) the roll of the lords temporal, 
after which the lords present take and subscribe the 
oath. Peers newly created by letters patent pre- 
sent their patents to the lord chancellor, are intro- 
duced in their robes between two other peers of their 
own dignity, preceded by Black-rod and Garter, and 
conducted to their places. Similar ceremony is observed 
in the case of peers who have received a writ of sum- 
mons. A bishop is introduced by two other bishops, 
without the formalities observed with temporal lords. 
Peers by descent have a right to take their seats with- 
out introduction. When the greater part of the mem- 
bers of both houses have been sworn, the causes of 
calling the P. are declared by the sovereign, either in 
person or by commission. In the former case, the sov- 
ereign proceeds in state to the house of lords, and com- 
mands Black-rod to let the commons know that ‘it is 
his [or her] majesty's pleasure that they attend him im- 
mediately in this house. Black-rod proceeds to the 
house of commons, and formally commands their at- 
tendance, on which the speaker and the commons go up 
to the bar of the house of lords, and the sovereign reads 
his speech, which is delivered to him by the lord chan- 
cellor kneeling on one knee. Of late years, the practice 
has been revived of the lord chancellor reading the royal 
speechin thesovereign's presence. When P. is opened by 
commission, the sovereign not being personally present, 
the lord chancellor reads the royal speech to both houses. 
Immediately after the royal speech is read, the house is 
adjourned during pleasure; but both houses are re- 
sumed in the afternoon, for the purpose of voting an ad- 
dress in answer to the speech from the throne. In each 
house it is common to begin business by reading some 
bill pro forma, in order to assert the right of deliberating 
without reference to the immediate cause of summons. 
The royal speech is then read, and an address moved in 
answer to it. Two members in each house are chosen 
by the ministry to move and second the address. The 
preparation of the address is referred to a select com- 
mittee; it is twice read, may be amended, and, when 
finally agreed on, it is ordered to be presented to the 
sovereign. 

Adjournment, Prorogation, and Dissolution.—Adjourn- 
ment of P. is but the continuance of the session from 
one day to another. A prorogation differs from an ad- 
journment in this respect, that it not merely suspends 
all busmess, but quashes all proceedings pending at the 
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time, except impeachments by the commons, and appeals 
and writs of error in the lords. It being a rule that a 
bill of the same substance cannot be introduced twice in 
the same session, a prorogation has sometimes been re- 
sorted to, to enable a second bill to be brought in. P. 
can be prorogued only by the sovereign. 

P. comes to an end by dissolution. This dissolution 
may be by the will of the sovereign expressed in person 
or by representatives. Having been first prorogued, it 
is dissolved by a royal proclamation, and by the same 
instrument it is declared that the chancellor of Great 
Britain and chancellor of Ireland have been respectively 
ordered to issue writs for calling à new parliament. By 
the Reform Act of 1867, the P. in being at any future 
demise of the erown shall not be determined by such 
demise, but shall continue as long as it would otherwise 
have eontinued unless dissolved by the erown. Were 
the power of dissolving the P. not vested in the execu- 
tive, there would. be danger of its becoming permanent, 
and encroaching on the royal authority, so as to destroy 
the balance of the constitution. An example of this 
danger is shown in the Long Parliament (1640, Nov.— 
1653, Apr.), to which Charles I. conceded that it should 
not be dissolved till such time as it dissolved itself, and 
which Oliver Cromwell found it necessary to dissolve 
and expel by force. If the houses of P. encroach on 
the executive, or act factiously or injudiciously, the 
erown may, by a dissolution, bring their proceedings to 
an end, and appeal to the people by sending the mem- 
bers of the house of commons to givean account of their 
conduct to their constituents. There was originally no 
limit to the duration of à P. except the will of the sov- 
ereign; but the term has been extended to seven years. 
The practice of granting the Mutiny Act and the Budget 
for a year only now makes it necessary that P. should 
assemble annually. 

Conduct of Business.—Some points of interest, includ- 
ing variations from ordinary rules of procedure in de- 
liberative bodies, are here noted. Each house is pre- 
sided over by its speaker. The speaker of the house of 
commons does not take part in debate, offer his opinion, 
or vote on ordinary oceasions; but, in ease of equality, 
he has a casting-vote: his duty is to decide all ques- 
tions which relate to order, putting the mátter at issue 
in a substantive form for the decision of the house, if his 
own decision is not assented to. He explains any doubts 
that may arise on bills. He determines the precedence 
of members rising to address the house. He examines 
witnesses at the bar. At the close of the session, he ad- 
dresses the sovereign, on presenting the money-bills 
passed during the session for the royal assent. He nom- 
inates the tellers on a division, and makes known the 
votes to the house. He may commit members to cus- 
tody during the pleasure of the house—a confinement 
which terminates with the close of the session. When 
a vacancy occurs by death, he signs the warrant to the 
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clerk of the crown to make out the writ for the election 
of anew member. He audits the accounts of the re- 
ceiver of fees, and directs the printing of the votes and 
proceedings of the house. The lord chancellor, or lord 
keeper of the great seal, is the speaker of the house of 
lords; in his absence, the chairman of the committee of 
ways and means takes the chair. The speaker is not, as in 
the lower house, charged with maintenance of order, or 
the decision who is to be heard: these rest with the house 
itself. Each house has its Standing Orders, or regula- 
tions, adopted at different periods ; relating partly to inter- 
nal order, partly to certain preliminaries required in the 
introduction of bills and promulgation of statutes. 
^'The house of lords usually meets at 5 P.M.; the com- 
mous at a quarter before 4 P.M., except on Wednesdays 
and other days specially appointed for morning sittings. 
In the lords, the chancellor, as speaker, sits on the 
woolsack. A standing order, never enforced, requires 
the lords to take place according to precedence.  Practi- 
eally, the bishops sit together on the right hand of the 
throne; the members of the administration, on the front 
bench on the right hand of the woolsaek, adjoining the 
bishops, and the peers who usually vote with them oc- 
cupy the other benches on that side. The peers in op- 
position are ranged on the opposite side, and those con- 
sidered politically neutral occupy the cross-benches 
between the table and the bar. In the house of com- 
mons, the front bench on the right hand of the chair 
is reserved for the ministry, and called the Treasury 
Bench, the front bench on the opposite side being occu- 
pied by the leaders of the opposition. By ancient cus- 
tom and orders of both houses, rarely enforced, strangers 
are excluded while the houses are sitting. 

Prayers are read before business is begun—in the 
house of lords by a bishop; in the house of commons by 
the chaplain. Every member is bound to attend the 
house—in the lower house, personally; in the upper, 
personally or by proxy; but in ordinary circumstances 
this obligation is not enforced. The house of lords 
may proceed to business when three peers are present; 
Jn the commons, 40 members are required to constitute 
a house for the dispatch of business. The speaker 
counts the house at four; andif that number be not 
then present, or if it be noticed, or appear on a division, 
that fewer than 40 members are present, the house is 
adjourned. A call of the house is an expedient to secure 
attendance on important occasions; when it is made, 
members absent without leave may be ordered to be 
taken into custody. When matters of great interest are 
to be debated in the upper house, the lords are *sum- 
moned.’ i 

To make a motion, or, more properly, to move the house, 
is to propose a question ; and notices of motions should 
be given on a previous day. The commons are in the 
practice of setting apart Mondays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays for considering orders of the day, or 
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matters which the house had already agreed to consider 
on a particular day, and of reserving Tuesdays for mo- 
tions. Government orders take precedence of others on 
all order days except Wednesdays, which are generally 
reserved for the orders of independent members. A 
seconder is not required in the house of lords, nor 
in committee of the whole in either house. The pro- 
cedure in moving the previous question is as follows: The 
act of the speaker in putting the question is inter- 
cepted by a motion, ‘that the question be now put.’ 
The mover and seconder of this motion vote against it; 
and if it be resolved in the negative, the speaker is pre- 
vented from putting the main question, which, however, 
may be brought forward on another day. The * previous 
question ' is not allowed in committee of the whole. The 
speaker of the commons, who does not otherwise vote'or 
take part in a debate, has a casting-vote in case of 
equality. In the house of lords, the speaker is, on the 
other hand, not disqualified from taking part in a debate; 
he votes on divisions, but has no casting-vote; and on 
an equality the ‘non-contents’ (noes) prevail. In de- 
bate, a member of the commons addresses the speaker; 
a member of the upper house, the lords collectively ; 
in both cases, standing and uncovered. The speaker's 
naming amember to the house is an old-established form 
of censure. 

New Procedure Rules.—Incessant obstruction of busi- 
ness in the house of commons, by the concerted and 
systematic action of the Irish parliamentary party, led, 
1882, to the proposal by govt. of a series of new rules for 
procedure, which were adopted after long debate. Of 
the 13 resolutions passed, 10 were straightway made 
into standing orders. Henceforth, when it appears 
to the speaker or chairman, that a subject has been 
adequately discussed, and that this is the evident 
sense of the house, he may inform the house to that ef- 
fect; and a motion ‘ that the question be now put’ shall 
be carried if supported by more than 200 members 
(changed 1888 to 100), or if opposed by less than 40 and 
supported by more than 100. Motions for adjournment 
may be used for discussion of a definite matter of urgent 
public importance if 40 members stand up in favor o} 
this course. Provision is made in that case for limiting 
debate to the subject in hand. Some new arrangements 
are made for taking divisions, and technical directions 
are supplied for guidance of speaker or chairman. No 
opposed motion shall be taken after half-past twelve. 
Regulations are laid down for suspension of offending 
members. The speaker or chairman is invested with 
large discretionary powers for checking attempts to se- 
eure delay by abuse of the rules. At the same time, 
rules were adopted relating to the appointment or work- 
ing of standing committees or grand committees, as an 
experimental means of assisting the house to proceed 
more expeditiously through its work, which had latterly 
fallen far into arrears. See CLOSURE. 
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Bills.—The principal business which occupies both 
houses is the passing of bills. In early times, laws were 
enacted in the form of petitions from the commons, 
which were entered on the rolls of parliament, with the 
king’s answers subjoined; and, at the close of the ses- 
sion, these imperfect records were drawn up in the 
form of astatute, which was entered on the statute rolls. 
Bills in the form of complete statutes were introduced in 
the reign of Henry VI. Bills may originate in either 
house; but the exclusive right of the commons to deal 
with all legislation regarding taxes or supplies makes 
it necessary and expedient that by far the greater part 
of both public and private bills, except such as are 
purely personal, should originate in the lower house. 
One description of act alone originates with the crown— 
an act of grace or pardon. It is read only once in each 
house, and cannot be amended, but must be accepted in 
the form in which it is received from the crown, or re- 
jected. Bills that relate to religion, trade, grants of 
public money, or taxation, are required to be introduced 
by the house itself, on the report of a committee of the 
whole house. A bill is read a first, second, and third 
time; the first time usually by its short title, as entered 
in the orders of the day and indorsed onthe bill. A day 
is then appointed for considering the question, ‘ that 
the bill be read a second time,’ allowing a sufficient 
interval to elapse to let it be printed and circulated. 
The time of moving the second reading is the usual 
time for opposing a bill whose general principle is dis- 
approved. At the third reading, the entire measure is 
review*d; and no amendments, except what are verbal, 
can then be made; and the question is put to the house, 
‘that this bill do now pass.’ The bill, when passed by 
the commons, is sent to the lords, where it goes through 
the same forms; if rejected, no further notice is taken 
of it; if passed with amendments, it may become 
the subject of conference between the two houses; 
but reasons for disagreement from amendments are 
now frequently communicated by messages, without 
a conference. The same forms are gone through when 
a bill originates in the house of lords. The official 
record of the assent of one house to the bills passed or 
amendments made by the other is an indorsement on 

he bill in Norman French. Thus, when a bill is 
passed by the commons, the clerk of the house writes 
on the top of it, ‘Soit baillé aux seignieurs. When the 
lords make amendment to a bill, it is returned with the 
indorsement, ‘A ceste bille avesque des amendments 
les scignieurs sont assentus. When it is sent back 
with these amendments agreed to, the clerk of the 
house of commons writes, *À ces amendments les 
Communes sont assentus.’ When both houses have 
agreed to a bill, it is deposited in the house of lords, 
to await the royal assent, unless it be a money-bill, 
which is sent back to the commons.—In private bills, 
the functions of P. partake of the judicial as well as 
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the legislative character; and the rules are framed 
to require deliberate examination and consideration of 
each case. In recent times, the necessity for obtaining 
private acts has been, in many cases, obviated by general 
laws adapted to different classes of objects. 

Royal Assent.—A bill becomes a statute or act of 
P. on receiving the royal assent, which is given in s 
house of lords, the commons being also present at the 
bar. It is given in either of two ways: by letters pat- 
ent under the great seal, signed by the sovereign's own 
hand, and communicated to the two houses by com- 
missioners; or by the sovereign present in person in 
the house of lords. When the royal assent is given by 
commission, three or more of the lords commissioners 
command Black-rod to signify to the commons that 
their attendance is desired, on which the commons, with 
the speaker, immediately come to the‘bar. The com- 
mission is then read at length; and the titles of all 
the bills being read by the clerk of the crown, the royal 
assent to each is signifled by the clerk of the parliaments 
in Norman French, and so entered on the lords' journals. 
In assenting to a publie bill, the words used are: * Le 
roy [la reyne] le veult;' to a private bill: * Soit fait 
comme il est desiré;’ and to a bill of supply (which is 
presented by the speaker, and receives the royal assent 
before all other bills): ‘ Le roy remercie ses bons sujets, 
accepte leur benevolence, et ainsi le veult.’ The refusal 
of the royal assent is announced by the words, ‘ Le roy 
S'avisera.' But the necessity for such refusal is gener- 
ally removed by the’ observance of the constitutional 
principle that the sovereign has no will but that of the 
ministers, who continue in office only so long as they 
have the confidence of parliament. The last instance 
in which the royal assent was refused was by Queen 
Anne 1707. The royal assent is seldom given in person, 
except at close of a session, when the sovereign attends 
to prorogue parliament, and then signifies the royal as- 
sent to such bills as have been passed since the last com- 
mission was issued; but bills providing for the honor 
and dignity of the crown, and bills for settling the civil 
lists, have generally been assented to by the sovereig 
in person immediately after they have passed both 
houses. When the royal assentis given in person, the 
clerk of the crown reads the titles of the bills; and the 
clerk of the parliaments, who has previously received the 
sovereign’s commands in the robing-room, makes an 
obeisance to the throne, and signifies the royal assent, 
as already described, the sovereign giving a gentle in- 
clination. 

Supplies.—Prior to 1688, in addition to parliamentary 
taxation, imposts were levied sometimes by an exercise 
of the royal prerogative. Since the Revolution, no taxes 
have been raised otherwise than by parliamentary au- 
thority. The commons have the exclusive right to im- 
pose taxes and vote money for the public service. The 
lords cannot even make an alteration in a bill of supply, 
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except to correct a clerical error. The lords are not 
even entitled to insert in a bill any pecuniary penalties, 
or to alter the amount or application of any penalty im- 
posed by the commons—a rule whose rigid assertion has 
been found to be attended with so much inconvenience 
that there has latterly been a disposition to relax it. 
But though the commons have exclusive right to grant 
supplies, a grant requires the ultimate assent of the 
sovereign and the house of lords. 

The public revenue of the crown is derived in part 
from permanent charges on the consolidated fund, and 
in part from actual grants for specific public services, 
which require the yearly sanction of parliament. The 
sovereign having demanded from the commons the an- 
nual provision for the public service, and directed the 
estimates to be laid before them, the house in due time 
resolves itself into a * committee of supply.’ When the 
first report of the committee of supply has been received 
and agreed to, a day isappointed forthe house to resolve 
itself into a ‘committee of ways and means.’ This com- 
mittee is not appointed till a sum has been voted by the 
house, nor is it afterward allowed to vote in excess of 
the expenditure voted by the committee of supply. It 
is the funetion of the committee of supply to consider 
what specific grants are to be voted, and of the commit- 
tee of ways and means to determine how the funds 
shall be raised which are voted by the committee of 
supply. Without special parliamentary authority, the 
consolidated fund could not be applied to meet the sup- 
plies voted for the service of the year; but to make it so 
available, the committee of ways and means votes gen- 
eral grants from time to time out of the consolidated 
fund, * toward making good the supply granted to his [or 
her] majesty ;' and bills are founded on the resolutions 
of the committee, by which the treasury receives author- 
ity to issue the requisite amount from the consolidated 
fund for the service of the year. When the committee 
of supply has determined the number of men that shall 
be maintained during the year for the army and sea 
service, and its resolutions have been agreed to, the Mu- 
tiny Bill and Marine Mutiny Bill are brought in, provid- 
ing respectively for the discipline of the troops and 
marines when on shore. Apart from this annual sanc- 
tion, the maintenance of a standing army in. time of 
peace would be illegal, and the army and marines would 
be relieved from all martial discipline. The committee 
of ways and means receives the annual financial state- 
ment, popularly called the Budget, from the chancellor of 
the exchequer. That minister gives a general view of 
the resources of the country and of the financial policy 
of the government, and presents a probable estimate of 
income and expenditure for the twelve months ending 
Apr. 12 of the following year. He states what taxes he 
intends to reduce, and what new ones he means to im- 
pose, and ends by proposing resolutions for the adop- 
tion of the committee, which, when reported to the 
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house, form the ground-work of bills for accomplishing 
the financial objects proposed. The resolutions of the 
committee of ways and means are carried into effect by 
the Consolidated Fund Bill, or, as it is often called, the 
Appropriation Bill. 

. Communications with the Crown.—Besides at the open- 
ing and proroguing of parliament, and giving of the 
royal assent, there are other occasions on which the 
crown communicates with parliament by a message, 
under the sign-manual, to either house singly, or both 
houses separately. Messages are brought by a member 
of the house, being a minister of the crown, or one of 
the royal household, and may relate to important pub- 
lic events, the prerogatives or property of the crown, 
provision for the royal family, etc. An address is the 
mode in which the resolutions of parliament are com- 
municated to the crown. Addresses may be joint, of 
both houses, or separate, of either house. 

Election Petitions.—By the Parliamentary Elections 
Act, 1868 (31 and 32 Vict. e. 124), election petitions are 
now presented to the court of common pleas in West- 
minster or Dublin, or the court of session in Scotland, 
and tried by a single judge appointed by the court and 
sitting in the borough or county whose election is con- 
tested. Anelection petition must be signed by some 
person who voted, or had a right to vote, atthe election, 
or by some person who claims to be returned, or alleges 
himself to have been a candidate, and presented within 
21 days after the return objected to, or, if it proceeds 
on the allegation of bribery, within 28 days after the 
alleged payment. Security is to be found for costs to 
the extent of £1,000, either by sureties not exceeding 
four, or by a deposit of money, or partly in each way. 
The judge determines whether the member was duly 
elected, and certifies to the speaker his determination, 
which is final. Should the petition allege corrupt prac- 
tices, the judge shall report also to the speaker whether 
there has been any corrupt practice within the knowl- 
edge and consent of any candidate, the names of persons 
proved guilty, and whether corrupt practices have pre- 
vailed extensively at the election: also, the judge may 
specially report any matter for consideration of the 
house of commons. Where, on application of any 
party to a petition, it appears that the case raised can 
be conveniently stated as a special case, it may be so 
stated and determined by the court, who certify their 
decision to the speaker, which is final. An election pe- 
tition cannot be withdrawn without leave of the court 
or judge, on special application ; and a person who might 
have been a petitioner may apply to be substituted for 
the person withdrawn. The court or judge is to report 
to the speaker whether, in his opinion, the withdrawal 
of the petition has been induced by any corrupt arrange- 
ment. To these determinations by the judge, the house 
gives effect by issue of new writs, or otherwise. But the 
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house still retains and exercises its jurisdiction in all 
cases not relegated by statute to the judges. 

Under the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, 1883, 
offenses are classified as Corrupt Practices and as Illegal 
Practices. Corrupt Practices include: (1) Treating; (2) 
Undue Influence; (3) Bribery; (4) Personation, or aid- 
ing, abetting, counselling, or procuring the same; and 
5) Knowingly Making a False Declaration Respecting 

lection Expenses. ‘Treating’ is defined as the provid- 
ing, directly or indirectly, before, during, or after an 
election, any meat, drink, or other entertainment to or 
for any person, in order to influence that or any other 
person either to vote or to refrain from voting at the 
election. Any elector who corruptly takes such enter- 
tainment will be guilty also of a corrupt practice. ‘Un- 
due influence’ is the direct or indirect use or threatening 
of force or restraint, or the infliction of injury, in order 
to induce or compel any person to vote or to refrain from 
voting, or on account of his having voted or refrained 
at any election. Treating, undue influence, and bribery 
are misdemeanors punishable with a year’s imprison- 
ment or a fine of £200. Personation is a felony, and is 
punishable with two years’ imprisonment with hard 
labor. Moreover, persons found guilty of any of these 
offenses are disqualified for seven years from sitting in 
P., or voting at any election, or holding any publie or 
judieial office. 

Illegal practices include paymentfor the conveyance of 
voters to or from poll, for exhibiting bills or notices by 
an elector, for committee-rooms in excess of the number 
allowed by statute, of money except through election 
agent, of election expenses after time limited for pay- 
ment; also voting or inducing a person to vote when 
disqualified, publishing a false statement of the with- 
drawal of a candidate, and incurring expenses beyond 
the maximum allowed by the act. The punishment 
attached is a fine not exceeding £100, and disqualifica- 
tion for voting at any election in the county or borough 
for five years. Ifa candidate is himself guilty, his elec- 
tion will be void, and he shall be incapable of sitting for 
that constituency for seven years. A list of persons in- 
capacitated from voting, for corrupt or illegal practices, 
must be made upannually by every county and borough 
assessor, specifying names and offenses, and this list 
must be published with the register of electors. 

An election is not to be void where an election court 
exonerates the candidate personally, but finds his agent 
guilty of treating, or undue influence, or illegal practice 
of a trivial character. Further, the election court, if 
satisfied that an act or omission of a candidate, in itself 
an illegal practice, payment, or employment, arose from 
inadvertence and not from bad faith, may order such to 
be an ‘exception’ from the provisions of the act, and re- 
lieve the person involved from the statutory conse- 
quences. 

The limits of election expenditure, other than per- 
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sonal expenses and returning officers’ charges, are 
stringently fixed at £350 in boroughs and £650 in coun- 
ties, if the number of electors does not exceed 2,000; 
the scale rising £30 in a borough and £60 in a county, 
for every 1,000 electors above 2,000. The maximum of 
payment for miscellaneous matters must not exceed 
£200, and must not be incurred in any manner involving 
an offense. 

A candidate must have one election agent only, who 
must be declared to the returning officer before the 
nomination day, one subagent for each polling district. 
in counties, and one polling agent in each polling sta- 
tion. In a borough, he may not have more than one 
clerk and one messenger for every 500 electors; and in 
a county, for the central committee-room, he may not 
employ more than one clerk and one messenger for 
every 5,000 electors. Also for each polling district in 
counties he may employ one clerk and one messenger 
for every 500 electors in the district. No one employed 
in any capacity who is paid for his services may vote. 

Every claim respecting election expenses is to be 
barred and not paid unless sent to the election agent 
within 14 days after declaration of poll; and all election 
expenses incurred are to be paid within 28 days after 
declaration of poll. The return respecting election ex- 
penses is, moreover, to be transmitted by the election 
agent to the returning officer within 35 days after the 
declaration of the poll, and the returning officer must 
publish such return of election expenses within 10 days 
after receiving it, in at least two newspapers circulating 
in the electing county or borough, together with a notice 
of time and place where the same may be inspected. 

Impeachment.—There are instances as far back as the 
times of the Plantagenet princes of the supreme power of 
parliament being exercised to punish offenses where 
something extraordinary in the nature, or some unfore- 
seen obstacle to the execution, of the ordinary laws was 
deemed to render this advisable. This was done by a 
bill of attainder, which in the reign of Henry VIII. be- 
came the usual mode of proceeding against state offenses. 
À bill of attainder sometimes followed a regular trial 
and conviction, as in the case of Empson and Dudley, 
but was often passed without trial, examination of wit- 
nesses, or hearing the accused party, as in the attainder 
of Fisher and Sir Thomas More. Bills of attainder were 
Sometimes, but rarely, had recourse to under the Stuart 
kings; the last instance was the case of Sir John Fen- 
wick 1696. The practice of impeachment of extraordi- 
nary offenders before the lords by the commons, which 
had been frequent during the 14th and 15th c., was re- 
vived in the reign of James I. "This proceeding is not, 
like bills of attainder or pains and penalties, the making ` 
of a new law pro re nata, but a carrying out of the 
already known and established law. The great repre- 
sentative inquest of the nation first find the crime, and 
then, as prosecutors, support the charge before the high- 
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est court of criminal jurisdiction. It has always been 
allowed that a peer may be impeached for any crime, 
whether cognizable by the ordinary courts or not. The 
right of the commons to impeach a commoner of a 
capital offense, at one time doubted, has been solemnly 
affirmed by the house of lords. The trial is conducted 
by managers for the commons. Witnesses are summoned 
bythe lords at the desire of the commons, and West- 
minster Hall has usually been the place of trial, the 
lord high steward presiding. The managers make 
their charges, and adduce evidence; the accused an- 
swers, and may defend himself by counsel; and the 
managers have a right to reply. In giving judgment, 
the question is put by the lord high steward to each 
peer, beginning with the junior baron, on each article 
separately, whether the accused be guilty. The answer 
is, ‘Guilty, on my honor,’ or ‘ Not Guilty, on my honor,’ 
the lord high steward giving his opinion the last; and, 
the numbers being cast up, the accused is acquainted 
with the result. Impeachments have not been common 
in later times, though they are still a competent pro- 
ceeding; the latest memorable cases are those of War- 
ren Hastings 1788 and Lord Melville 1805. 

Trial of Peers.—Peers are, in all cases, tried by their 
peers for treason, misprision of treason, felony, or mis- 
prision of felony. For misdemeanors, however, they are 
tried before the ordinary courts of law; and the lords 
spiritual are in all cases tried before the ordinary courts 
of the country. During the sitting of parliament, the 
trial proceeds before the house of lords, or, more prop- 
erly, before the court of P., presided over by the lord high 
steward. When P. is not sitting, the trial takes place 
before the court of the lord high steward. A peer is 
liable, on eonvietion, to the same punishment as any 
other of the lieges. 

See Sir T. Erskine May's Laws, Privileges, Proceedings, 
and, Usage of Parliament (new ed. 1879); Lucy's Parlia- 
mentary Procedure (1880); Walpole's The Electorate and 
the Legislature (1881).—See CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. 

PARLIAMEN' TARY CHURCH: in England, a church 
erected under authority of an act of parliament; gener- 
ally called a district church. Acts of parliament author- 
izing such churches are known as the Church Building 
Acts: see PARISH. In Scotland, similar churches are 
called Quoad Sacra churches. 


PARLINE, n. pár' lin [Eng. par and line]: thé mean 
or normal line of a barometer for a given station. 

PARLOR, n. pár'lér [OF. parleor ; F. parloir, the room 
in a nunnery where the nuns were allowed to speak to 
visitors through a grating—from F. parler; It. parla- 
torio—from It. parlare, to speak]: an apartment in a 
house used as a sitting-room or for common receptions. 
PARLOR BOARDER, à scholar in a boarding-school who 
takes meals with the master’s family. 

PARLOUS, a. pâr' lus; OE, for PERILOUS; also acute, 
shrewd. 
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PARMA, pár"má : province, formerly a sovereign duchy 
of Italy, between the Apennines and the Po, touching 
Sardinia (Piedmont) on the w. and Modena on thee. It 
comprised, at its annexation to the kingdom of Italy, 
the two duchies of Parma and Piacenza (2,270 sq. m.; 
pop. 490,000). The form of government was monar- 
chical, and administrative: power was in the hands of a 
council of state. The revenue was about $2,250,000. 
The Apennines, which cross the s. division of the 
duchies, send off spurs northward; the n. is an undulat- 
ing plain, sloping to the Po. The highest peaks in P. 
rise about 7,000 ft. The mountain range is richly clad 
with oak and chestnut forests. The plain is very fertile, 
producing rich crops of grain (including rice), leguminous 
plants, fruits of all kinds, olives, and grapes: mar- 
ble, alabaster, salt, and petroleum are chief mineral 
products. Agriculture, silk-working, cattle-breeding, 
and cheese-making are principal employments. Silk 
and cheese are chief exports. The cheese, however, 
known as Parmesan, is made, not in P., but near Lodi 
(q.v.). 

History.—P. and Piacenza bélonged in the time of the 
Roman empire to Cisalpine Gaul, and after its fall came 
under the rule of the Lombards, to whose rule suc- 
ceeded that of the kings of Italy and the German em- 
perors. In the 12th and following centuries, they joined 
the other territories of n. Italy, which were struggling 
for independence, and consequently became involved in 
the Guelf and Ghibelline contests. Weakened by these 
strifes, they fell under the domination of the powerful 
houses of Este, Visconti, and Sforza; but 1499 they 
passed under the yoke of the French monarch, Louis XII., 
from whom they were soon recovered by Emperor Max- 
imilian, and handed over to Pope Leo X. 1513. They con- 
tinued under the sovereignty of the popes till 1543, when 
they were alienated by Pope Paul III., and with the 
surrounding territory were erected into a duchy for his 
natural son Pietro Luigi Farnese, grandfather of Alessan- 
dro Farnese, celebrated regent of the Low Countries. On 
the extinction of the male line of Farnese, 1731, by the 
death of the eighth duke, Antonio, his niece Elizabeth, 
queen of Philip V. of Spain, obtained the duchies for 
her son Don Carlos, who, however, exchanged them 
1735, with Austria, for the throne of the Two Sicilies. In 
1748 they were restored with Guastalla to Spain, and be- 
came a duchy for the Infante Don Philip, with a rever- 
sion to Austria in case of failure of his male descend- 
ants, or of any of them ascending the Spanish or Nea- 
politan throne. Philip was succeeded 1765 by his son 
Ferdinand, an able and enlightened ruler, who expelled 
the Jesuits 1768. He died 1802, and his dominions were 
immediately taken by the French, and were incorporated 
with France as the dept. of Taro 1805. In 1814, by the 
treaty of Paris, P., Piacenza, and Guastalla were pre- 
sented as a sovereign duchy to the ex-empress Maria 
Louisa—a proceeding strongly opposed by the king of 
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Spain, who demanded them for his sister Maria Louisa, 
widow of Louis, King of Etruria, son of Duke Ferdi- 
nand. However, 1817, it was settled that Maria Louisa 
of Austria should possess the duchies, and that on her 
death they should descend to the rightful heir, Ferdi- 
nand Charles, Duke of Lucca, son of Maria Louisa of 
Spain; and on failure of his heirs, P. should revert to 
Austria, and Piacenza to Sardinia. On her death, 1847, 
the Duke of Lucca succeeded as Charles II., and cer- 
tain exchanges of territory, previously settled by the 
great powers, took place with Tuscany and Modena— 
the chief being the transfer of Guastalla to Modena, re- 
sulting in a gain to P. of 100 sq. m. of territory. The 
duke's rule was tyrannical, and on an address being 
presented to him with a view of obtaining a reform of 
certain abuses, and a more liberal political constitution, 
similar to what Tuscany had obtained 1848, Feb., from 
its grand duke, he threw himself into the arms of Aus- 
tria, and consented to the oecupation of his territory by 
Austrian troops. 1848, Mar., a revolution broke out, and 
the duke was compelled to grant the popular demands ; 
but he almost immediately retired from the country. P. 
joined with Sardinia in the war of 1848-9 against Aus- 
tria, but on the triumph of Austria was compelled to re- 
‘ceive Charles III. (his father, Charles II., having resigned 
his throne 1849, Mar.) as its ruler. The new duke re- 
ealled the constitution which his father had been com- 
pelled to grant, and punished with great severity the 
active agents of the revolutionary movements in his do- 
minions. - After Charles III.'s assassination 1854, Mar., 
his widow, Louise-Marie-Thérése de Bourbon, daughter 
of thelast Duke of Berry (q.v.), assumed the government 
for behoof of her son Robert I., and made some attempts 
at politieal reform ; but the excited state of the people 
prevented their effectiveness, and she and her son were 
compelled to leave the country 1859, on the outbreak of a 
new war between Sardinia and Austria. 1860, Mar. 18, the 
‘country was annexed to Sardinia, and now forms a part 
of the ‘compartimento’ Emilia, in the kingdom of Italy, 
comprising the two provinces of Parma (1,270 sq. m.; 
pop. [1881] 267,386) and Piacenza (910 sq. m.; pop. 225,- 
164); a few of the outlying districts being incorporated 
with other provinces. 

PAR'MA : chief town of the province of P., n. Italy; 
a fine city, formerly cap. of the duchy of P.; on both 
sides of the river P. ; 12 m. s. from the Po, 75 m. s.e. from 
Milan, and about 75 m. e.n.e. from Genoa. Anindecisive 
engagement took place here 1734, June 29, between the 
confederated armies of England, France, and Spain, and 
the Austrians; and 1799, June 19, the French under 
Macdonald were routed by the Russians under Suwaroff, 
with a loss of 10,000 men and 4 generals. 

The town is of circular form, and surrounded by walls 
and ditches flanked by bastions ; thestreets are straight 
and wide, and meet at right angles, the chief of them, 
a part of the Roman Via ZEmilia, crossing the city from 
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e. to w., and dividing it into two nearly equal parts. P., 
is notable for its churches, 10 in number, the principal 
being the Duomo, or Cathedral (consecrated 1106), built 
chiefly in the Lombard style, having the interior adorned 
with magnificent frescoes by Correggio and paintings by 
other artists, and surmounted by a beautiful dome; the 
Battisterio, or Baptistery, one of the most splendid in 
Italy, begun 1196, completed 1281; the church of the 
Madonna della Steccata, containing the famous painting 
of Moses Breaking the Tables of the Law, by Parmigiano. 
Other celebrated buildings are: the Farnese Palace, 
gloomy and ill-construeted; and the Farnese Theatre, 
built (1618-28) of wood, now dilapidated. P. hasa library 
of 120,000 vols., mostly well selected, many rare and val- 
uable; museum of antiquities; botanie garden; theatre 
( Teatro Nuovo); acad. of fine arts, founded 1752, possess- 
ing a collection of 600 pictures, many exceedingly valua- 
able. The pictures most esteemed are the Madonnas 
of Gorreggio and Francia, the St. Jerome of Correggio, and 
the Jesus Glorified of Raphael. 

The manufactures of P. are stockings, porcelain, 
sugar, wax candles, and vessels of crystal, also silk, cot- 
ton, and fustian stuffs. Chief exports are cheese (‘ Par- 
mesan’) and silk goods; and in June there is an annual 
silk-fair.—Pop. (1881) 45,217. 

PAR'MA, DUKE OF: see FARNESE, PIETRO tribus 
and successors. 

PARMACITY, n. pár-má-sit íi: OE. for SPERMACETI, 
which see. 

PARMELIA, pár-m2e li-à: genus of lichens, with leafy 
horizontal thallus, lobed and cut, and orbieular shields 
(apothecia) fixed by a central point, concave and bordered 
by the inflexed thallus. The species are numerous; 
some of them are occasionally employed in dyeing. Va- 
rious chemical principles have been discovered in lichens 
of this genus, as Usnine, or Usnic Acid (found also in spe- 
cies of the genus Usnea), and Parietin. Valuable medic- 
inal properties—tonic and febrifugal—have been ascribed 
to P. parietina, the Common Yellow Wall Lichen or 

. Common Yellow Wall Moss of the herb-shops, a bright 
yellow species with deep orange shields, plentiful on 
, walls and trees in most parts of Europe. 
PARMENIDES, pür-mén'i-dez, oF E'LEA: Greek phi- 
losopherin lower Italy, and in the opinion of the ancients 
the greatest member of the Eleatic school: b. prob. about 
B.C. 539 (though authorities differ); certainly a contempo- 
rary of Heraclitus. Nothing i is known with certainty re- 
garding his life, but he is said to have visited Athens in 
his old age, and to have conversed with Socrates, then 
quite a youth. The story, though it rests on the author- 
ity of Plato, has a suspicious air, and seems intended to 
account for the influence which the philosophy of P. un- 
doubtedly exercised on that of Socrates and Plato them- 
selves. P., like Xenophanes of Colophon, sometimes 
regarded as the first of the Eleatics, expounded his phi- 
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losophy in verse—his only work being a didactic poem, 
On Nature. The leading design of this poem is to demon- 
strate the reality of Absolute Being, the non-existence 
of which P. declares to be inconceivable, but the nature 
of which, on the other hand, he admits to be equally in- 
conceivable, inasmuch as it is dissociated from every 
limitation under which man thinks. P. is not a theolo- 
gist in speculation, seeking rather to identify his * Ab- 
solute Being’ with ‘Thought’ than with a ‘Deity.’ 
He presents a theory of the unity of nature, combined 
with a theory of its seeming plurality—i.e., of the vari- 
ety and change of things. He founds his philosophy on 
the distinction between ‘ the Ent,’ which is whole, indi- 
visible, universal, continuous, unchangeable, perfect, the 
existent Unity; and ‘the Non-ent,’ to which pertain all 
plurality, variation, and change. The Ent, being the 
only reality, is the only object of knowledge; the Non- 
ent can be the object only of opinion.  P.'s influence 
over subsequent thinkers is traceable, though various 
—owing, perhaps, to obscurity in his thought and ex- 
pressions. Only fragments of his poem remain, sepa- 
rately edited by Fülleborn (Züllichau 1795); another 
collection is that by Brandis, in his Commentationes Elea- 
tice (Altona 1815); but the best is in Karsten's Philoso- 
phorum Grecorum veterum Reliquiae (Amstelod. 1835). 
PARMESAN, a. pür mé-zün': of or from Parma, in 
Italy; applied to a particular kind of cheese. 
PARMIGIANO, pár-me-já no, GIROLAMO FRANCESCO 
MARIA MAZZOLA ; called Francesco or Il Parmigiano or 
Parmigianino: 1504, Jan 11—1540; Aug. 24; b. Parma, 
Italy: famous painter of the Lombard school, and the 
most distinguished of those who, without servile imita- 
tion, followed the style of Correggio. His pictures at- 
tracted much attention when he was little more than 14 
years ofage. In 1523 he went to Rome to follow his 
studies, and was soon favorably noticed and employed 
by Clement VII. He was in that city when it was 
Stormed by the imperialists under Bourbon 1527 ; and, it 
is said, was ealmly at work on his great picture of The 
Vision of St. Jerome (now in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don) when soldiers, bent on pillage, burst into his stu- 
dio: he was, however, protected by theirleader. After 
this, he left Rome for Bologna, where he painted various 
important works, and returned to Parma 1531. Having 
engaged to execute several extensive freséoes in the 
church of S. Maria Steccata, after repeated delays he 
was thrown into prison for breach of contract, and at his 
release, instead of carrying out his undertaking, he fled 
to Casal-Maggiore, in the territory of Cremona, where he 
died soon afterward.  Vasari, in his notice of P., attrib- 
utes his later misfortunes and premature death to his 
passion for alchemy ; but this oft-repeated story has been 
disproved by the researches of late biographers. He 
executed several etehings, and some wood-cuts are at- 
tributed to him. He had great personal beauty and a 
fascinating manner, and in his art a singular brilliancy. 
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PARNAHIBA, pür-ná-£ bá, or PARANAHYBA, pd-rda- 
na-é' bá : river of Brazil, rising in the Sierra dos Coroados, 
between.the provinces of Goyas and Piauhi, about 11? s. 
It flows n.e. and n., and enters the Atlantic in long. 
about 41° 40' w. by five mouths, which inclose a delta 
about 30 m. wide along the coast. These mouths, how- 
ever, are only two to four fathoms deep. It drains the 
province of Piauhi, and forms the boundary between it 
and the province of Maranham. Total length estimated 
750 m.—Another river P. is a chief tributary of the Pa- 
rana. 

PARNASSIA, pür-nás'i-à [L. Parnassia, Parnassian] : 
genus of plants, ord. Saxzifragacew. There are 14 species, 
all elegant plants—hence the name, as worthy to grow 
on Mt. Pdrnassus. They are annuals, with broad leaves 
mostly clustered at the base of the slender stem, which | 
bears a single yellowish or white flower. The plants 
are commonly called ‘ grass of Parnassus.’ P. palustris 
is found both in Europe and in N. America n. of the 
great lakes. P. Caroliniana grows inthe n. and s. states. 

PARNASSIAN, a.. pür-nás'si-án : pert. to Parnassus, 
in Greece, the mountain sacred to Apollo and the Muses; 
of the genus Parnassius; of the sub-family Parnassiine. 

PARNASSIIN X, pár-nás-- né [NL. Parnassius (q.v.) 
and -ine]: sub-family of butterflies, the typical genus of 
which is Parnassius. The P. are confined to the n. hem- 
isphere, and are found mostly on mountains—hence the 
name. 

PARNASSIUS, pür-nás'i-bàs [L.—from Parnassus]: 
genus of butterflies, usually white, sometimes tinted 
with yellow, and bearing crimson and black ocelli. Of 
the species (all distinguished by a name or epithet 
of Apollo), P. apollo inhabits Alpine regions of Europe; 
P. phebus is peculiar to the Alps proper; P. smintheus is 
found in the Rocky Mountains. 

PARNASSUS, pâr-năs'ŭs, modern LIAKHURA, lē-â- 
éhó'rüá: mountain in Phocis, greatly celebrated among 
the ancients, and regarded by the Greeks as the central 
point of their country. It has three steep peaks, almost 
always covered with snow, and seen from a great dis- 
tance, the highest being fully 8,000 ft. above sea-level; 
but as only two of them are visible from Delphi, it was 
customary among the Greeks to speak of the two-peaked 
Parnassus. On its s. slope lay Delphi (q.v.), seat of the 
famous oracle, and the fountain of Castalia (q.v.). The 
highest peak was the scene of the orgies of the wor- 
ship of Dionysus (Baechus); all the rest of the mount- 
ain was sacred to Apollo and the Muses, whence poets 
were said to * elimb Parnassus,' a phrase still thus em- 
ployed. 
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= PARNELL, pár'nél, CHARLES STEWART, M.P.: Irish 
agitator: b. Avondale, co. Wicklow, Ireland, 1846, June; 
grandson of Admiral Charles Stewart, United States . 
naval officer. He spent two years at the Univ. of Cam- 
bridge, England; travelled in the United States; and 
then settled at his birthplace. He was appointed high 
sheriff of the county 1874, and elected member of par- 
liament by the Home Rule party (see HOME RULE, in Ire- 
land) 1875. In connection with Mr. Biggar, he inaugu- 
rated an obstructive policy in parliament, with a view to 
compelling action on important Irish questions. He 
introduced 1877, Feb., the Irish Church Act Amendment 
Bill, to enable the tenants of the disestablished Irish 
Church to purchase their holdings; but it was rejected 
by a vote of 150 to 110. . He succeeded, after a long and 
bitter struggle, in securing better treatment of political 
prisoners, and abolition of flogging in the army. In1878 
P. suc^eeded Mr. Butt as pres. of the Home Rule Con- 
federation; and on the formation 1879, Oct. 21, of the 
Irish National Land League, by Michael Davitt (see 
Davitt, MICHAEL) and others, he was elected its presi- 
dent. 'The objeets of the league were: to reduce the 
rack rents and to enable the occupiers to become pos- 
sessors of the soil. The following Dec. he presented the 
cause of the league in several large American cities, and 
raised large sums of money with which to relieve the 
existing destitution caused by poor crops, and to carry 
on the work of the organization. The dissolution of par- 
liament caused his return to Ireland as a candidate for 
re-election. He was chosen by Cork city, Mayo, and 
Meath, and chose to represent Cork. A land bill intro- 
duced by Gladstone (see GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWART) 
was only partially satisfactory to the league. With 
others of the Irish agitators, P. was arrested and con- 
fined in Kilmainham jail. The league was declared an 
illegal organization, but offset this action by issuing a ‘No 
Rent’ proclamation. P. wasreleased 1882, May. What 
had been won of publie sympathy and political power 
thus far by the league was lost to the Irish cause by the 
assassination of govt. officers in Dublin. Various meas- 
ures, including the Crimes Act, were adopted in parlia- 
ment to check disturbance in Ireland and prevent ob- 
struction of business in parliament. The Home Rule 
party demanded, but failed to secure, a separate parlia- 
ment for Ireland. A land bill, designed to afford relief, 
was introduced 1887, and was promptly rejected. The 
Times published the fac-simile of a letter, said to have 
been written by P., in which regret was expressed for 
the murder of Lord Cavendish, but that of Mr. Burke 
was palliated. P. immediately declared the letter a for- 
gery, and ealled for an investigation by the house, which 
was refused. A pamphlet entitled Parnellism and Crime, 
in which P. and his associates were accused of instigat- 
ing numerous crimes and outrages, was issued by the 
Times. An unsuccessful suit for libel was brought by 
F. H. O'Donnell, but this was believed to be collusive. 
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At this trial, incriminating letters from P. and others 
were presented, but were repudiated by them and 
their friends as forgeries. P. again demanded a par- 
liamentary investigation; and, though the specific re- 
quest was denied, a special commission of three judges 
was appointed to investigate all charges against P. 
and his party. The commission spent 128 days onthe 
case, examined 500 witnesses, began its investigations 
1888, Oct. 22, closed them 1889, Nov. 22, and made pub- 
lic its report 1890, Feb. 13. Onall the direct charges, P. 
and his associates were exonerated; but they were found 
guilty of combining to ‘boycott’ the opponents of the 
league. The case against the Times was pressed, and 
the letters which had been published as coming from P. 
were proved to have been written by Richard Pigott, a 
notorious blackmailer, who admitted the crime, fled the 
country, and committed suicide in Spain 1889, Mar. 1, 
leaving in writing a full confession of his guilt. The 
Times published an acknowledgment that the letters 
were forged, apologized for printing them, and compro- 
‘mised the libel suit by a payment to P. of £5,000 dam- 
ages. The effect of the Times attack, as a whole, was to 
increase the number of P.’s sympathizers in England 
and America.—P., in all his earlier leadership of his 
people, showed a glowing but moderated zeal, tenacious, 
sagacious, calm in manner, but unflinching in his main 
demands, and quiek to take advantage of the mistakes 
into which his political opponents were from time to 
time betrayed by the unfortunateness of their position 
and of the measures whieh that position seemed to re- 
quire.—It remains to be said that in a suit for divorce 
brought by Capt. W. H. O'Shea against his wife,'in which 
P. was named as co-respondent, the jury found a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, and the court granted the decree . 
1890, Nov. 17, neither the defendant nor co-respondent 
interposing a defense. The disclosure created a general 
and painful surprise, and wide discussion as to the ex- 
pediency of P.'s continued leadership of the party. The 
tendency (1890, Dec.) seemed toward a division of the 
Tos nationalist party and a weakening of the English 
iberals. 
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PAR'NELL, THOMAS, D.D.: poet: 1679-1718, July; 
b. Dublin. He studied at Trinity College in Dublin, 
was ordained in the Established Church 1700, was made 
archdeacon of Clogher 1705, became prebendary of Dub- 
lin 1713 and vicar of Finglass 1716. He had inherited a 
fortune, but left the care of his estate and of his church 
to others, and spent a large part of his time in London. 
He became intimate with Swift, Pope, and otherliterary 
people; was a member of the Scriblerus Club, mingled 
in politics, and became famous as an occasional preacher, 
though giving. most of his attention to literary and so- 
cial pursuits. With the change of govt., he seems to 
have deserted the tories and joined the whigs, but re- 
tained the friends that he had previously made. The 
Life of Homer which appeared with the translation of the 
Iliad by Pope was written by P., and he made an effect- 
ive rejoinder to various unfavorable criticisms of the 
manner in which the translation had been done. A vol. 
of his Poems was published by Pope 1722, and passed 
through several editions. Another vol., largely of re- 
ligious poems, appeared 1758. Some doubt was thrown 
onthe authenticity of the latter work, but able crities 
believe it was genuine. His Life, written by Goldsmith, 
was bound with some editions of the Poema above noted. 
He died at Chester. 

PARNELLITE, n. pár'nél5t : a supporter of the Irish 
policy of Charles Stewart Parnell. 

PAROCHIAL, a. pá-ro' ki-ál [mid. L. parochialis—from 
paróchíá, the diocese of a bishop, a parish (see PARISH)] : 
of or pert. to a parish. PARO' CHIALLY, ad. -/í. PARO'- 
CHIALIZE, v.-iz, to form into parishes. PARO'CHIALIZING, 
imp. PARO'CHIALIZED, pp.-izd. PARO'CHIAL BOARD, 
in Scotland, board in each parish which manages the re- 
lief of the poor. PAROCHIAL RELIEF, relief of paupers 
by the parish authorities: see Poor, THE. 

PARODY, n. pár'0-di [F. parodie—from Gr. parédia, 
a parody—from para, beside; ode, a poem or song: It. 
parodia}: a poetical pleasantry in which verses of a 
grave and serious nature on one subject are altered and 
applied to another by way of burlesque: V. to alter, as 
verses or words, and apply them to a subject different 
from that of the original. PaR’oODYING, imp. PAR'O- 
DIED, pp. -did. PAR'ODIST, n. -dist, one who writes a 
parody. PARODIO, a. pá-ród ik, or PAROD'ICAL, a. 
-i-kál, consisting of or resembling parody.—Parody is a 
burlesque imitation of a serious poem. Its peculiarity 
is that it preserves the form, and, as far as possible, the 
words, of the original, and thereby differs from a Trav- 
esty, which is a looser and less literal burlesque. "The 
invention of the P. is aseribed usually to the Greeks 
(from whom we have derived the name), the first paro- 
dist, according to Aristotle, being Hegemon of Thasos, 
who lived during the Peloponnesian war; according to 
others, Hipponax. From fragments extant of ancient 
P., we infer that Homer was the favorite subject of comie 
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imitation. Thus Hipponax, in his picture of a glutton, 
ludicrously insinuates a comparison between the feats 
of his hero in eating and those of Achilles in fighting, by 
commencing as follows : 
Sing, O celestial goddess, Eurymedon, foremost of glutton 
Whose stomach devours like Charybdis, eater unmatched among 
mortals. 
The Batrachomyomachia (Battle of the Frogs and Mice), 
erroneously ascribed to Homer, is also a happy and 
harmless specimen of the P., which, however, soon began 
to exchange its jocose and inoffensive raillery for a bit- 
ing and sarcastic banter, of which numerous specimens 
are seen in the comediesof Aristophanes; while the phi- 
losopher Timon of Phliusinvented, under the name Silla, 
a new species of satirical P. Among the Romans, this 
form of literature is met first inthe period of the decline. 
All the power of Nero could not prevent his verses from 
being parodied by Persius. Among modern nations, the 
French, naturally, have been most addicted to this liter- 
ary mimicry. Corneille parodied Chapelain in his Cid, 
and Racine parodied Corneille. The potpourris of Dé- 
saugiers are considered by his countrymen models of 
this ungracious kind of literature. Schiller’s famous 
poem of the Bell has been often parodied by German 
wits. In England, perhaps the best compositions of 
this nature are the Rejected Addresses of the brothers 
James and Horace Smith: notable in particular is the 
P. on Scott’s ‘ Battle of Flodden’ in Marmion, ending— 
‘od rot 'em 
Were the last words of Higginbotham. 
Barham's Ingoldsby Legends contains a P. on Wolfe's 
Lines on the Burial of Sir John Moore: the first stanza is 
a specimen: 
Not a sou had he got, not a guinea or note, 
And he looked most confoundedly flurried 
As he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And his landlady after him hurried. 
The Verses and Translations and the Fly-Leaves of C. 8. 
Calverley contain clever parodies of the style of our 
modern poets. Thackeray’s Miscellanies and Bret 
Harte’s Condensed Novels also contain some very clever 
and satirical prose parodies on certain of their brother 
novelists.—See Moser in Daub’s and Creuzer’s Studien ; 
also Moser’s Parodiarum Exempla. 

PAROLE (formerly PAROL), n. pár-0l [F. parole, 
word—from mid. L. parab'óla, a recital: F. parler, to 
speak]: words or oral declarations in law: ADJ. given 
by word of mouth; not written.— Parole is a declara- 
tion made on honor by an officer, in a case in which 
there is no morethan his sense of honor to restrain him 
from breaking his word. Thus a prisoner of war may 
be released from actual prison on his parole that he will 
not go beyond certain designated limits; or he may 
even be allowed to return to his own country on his 
parole not to fight again, during the existing war, against 
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his captors. To break parole is accounted infamous in 
all civilized nations; and an officer who has so far for- 
gotten his position as a gentleman ceases to have any 
claim to the treatment of an honorable man, nor can he 
expect quarter should he again fall into the hands of 
the enemy that he has deceived. P., in milit., denotes 
also a daily password in camp or garrison. PAROLE 
EVIDENCE, direct evidence from the witness's own mouth, 
at a trial or hearing of a cause. PAROLE AGREEMENT, 
in law, any agreement made either by word of mouth 
or by writing not under seal. If the agreement is made 
by writing under seal, it is called a deed, or indenture, 
or covenant, according to the nature of its contents. 
(The older form, Parol, is still often used in the legal 
applications.) 

PAROMOLOGY, n. pár-o-mól o-j$ [Gr. paromologia— 
from paromologeo, I grant—para,' beside, beyond ; homo- 
logeo, I grant]: in rhet., a figure by which a speaker con- 
cedes something to his adversary in order to strengthen 
his own position. 

PARONOMASIA, n. pür'ü-noó-mà'zhi-à [Gr. parono- 
masid, a play upon words—from para, beside, alongside; 
onóma, a name]: a play upon words, in which the same 
words in different senses, or words similar or like in 
sound, but different in signification, are put in opposi- 
tion; a pun; the assonance of words in different parts 
of a sentence. PARONOMASTIC, a. păr 0-noó-müs' tik, Con- 
sisting in a play upon words. , 

PARONYCHIA, n. pár'o-nik i-à [Gr. paronuchid, a 
whitlow—from para, beside; onus, the nail]: à whitlow 
or felon. 

PARONYM, n. pár'o0-nim [Gr. para, beside; onóma,a 
name]: a word resembling another in signification. 
PARONYMOUS, a. pá-rón' i-müs, of like derivation; kin- 
dred; allied. PARON’OMY, n. -6-mi, the quality of being 
paronymous. 

PAROPAMISAN' MOUNTAINS: see AFGHANISTAN. 

PAROQUET, n. pár'o-két [see PARROT]: à small. 
Species of parrot—also written PAROKET, PARAQUET, 
, and PARRAKEET, etc. : see PARRAKEET. 

PAROS, pà'rós : one of the larger islands of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, w. of Naxos, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a channel four to six m. wide; greatest length 
15 m.; greatest breadth 9 m.; about 95 sq. m. Pop. 
6,000. The surface is hilly, the scenery picturesque, and 
the soil naturally fertile, though imperfectly cultivated. 
The island is productive especially in cotton, wax, 
. honey, partridges, and wild pigeons. Near the middle 
of the island, the mountain Capresso (anc. Marpessa) 
abounds in the famous Parian marble, used by many of 
the greatest sculptors of antiquity. Parekhia, on the w. 
coast, is the principal town, and Naussa, on the n. coast, 
the chief port. 

In ancient times, P., said to have- been colonized by 
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Cretans, attained great maritime prosperity, and became 
wealthy and powerful. It submitted to the Persians, 
and after the battle of Marathon was assailed ineffectu- 
ally by Miltiades, who received here the wound of which 
he died. After the defeat of Xerxes, P. came under the 
supremacy of Athens, and shared the fate of the other 
Cyclades. Archilochus, inventor of iambic verse, was 
born here. . 

PAROTID, a. pa-rot'id [F. parotide—from Gr. parotis 
or parotída, a tumor under the ears—írom para, beside ; 
` ous, the ear]: pert. to certain glands. PAROTIS, n. 
` pá-ro'tíis, or PAROT'ID, plu. PAROTIDES, pá-rót'i-dez, 
the salivary glands situated below and before each ear, 
near the articulation of the lower jaw (see SALIVARY 
GLANDS). PAROTITIS, n. pár'o-tv tts, inflammation of the 
parotid glands; the mumps. 

PAROUSIA, pé@-row'zhi-4 [Gr. presence]: term in 
theol. denoting the presence of the coming One, i.e., of 
the Christ ; thence his arrival, manifestation, advent. It 
is applied. sometimes to advent or coming in general 
(II Cor. vii. 6, 7), and so to Christ's nativity; but spe- 
eifieally and usually dénotes the visible, glorious, and 
eonsummating advent of the Lord Jesus Christ at the 
end of the world. 
` PAROXYSM, n. pár'óks-izm [F. paroxysme, a fit of 
ague, a paroxysm—from Gr. parocus' mos, excitement, 
exasperation—from para, beside; ox’unein, to sharpen 
—from ozus, sharp] :a fit of rage or passion; a recurring 
increase and exacerbation of a disease; in geol., any 
sudden and violent effort of natural agency, such as the 
explosive eruptions of a volcano, or the convulsive 
throes of an earthquake. PAR'OXYS'MAL, a. -iz’mdl, 
pert. to or occurring in paroxysms. PAR’OxYs'MIST, n. 
-iz' mist, in gecl., one who believes in the violent opera- 
tions of nature, rather than in ordinary and continued 
ones. 

PARQUETRY, n. pâr'kěčt-r [F. parquet, an inlaid i 
floor]: figured inlaid work of wood for flooring; a kind 
of wood mosaic. The art of making inlaid-wood floors, 
until lately little in use in this country, has been much 
in vogue on the continent of Europe, and has been 
carried to great perfection. P. floors are usually of oak, 
but other and more ornamental woods also are largely 
used for giving variety and beauty to the pattern. In 
the more elaborate kinds of P., veneers are used; but it 
is much more frequently composed of blocks of wood 
squared at the sides and laid down so as to combine and 
form a geometric pattern. This work is now exten- 
sively employed in the better class of buildings. 


‘PARR, CATHARINE: see CATHARINE PARR. 
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PARR, or PAR, par: small fish, also called BRAND- 
LING and FINGERLING in different parts of Britain, in- 
habiting rivers and streams, and formerly believed to 
be a distinet species of the genus Salmo, but now almost 
universally regarded as the young of the salmon (see 
SALMON) It is difficult to discriminate the young of 
different species of this genus.’ The parr rises with ex- 
traordinary readiness to the artificial fly ; and until it 
began to receive protection as the fry of the salmon, 
vast numbers were killed by anglers. : 

PARR, SAMUEL, LL.D.: noted English scholar: 1747, 
Jan. 15—1825, Mar. 6; b. Harrow-on-the-Hill. He en- 
tered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 1765; but the 
death of his father, two years afterward, necessitated 
his acceptance of an assistant-mastership at Harrow, 
where he remained five years. The head-mastership 
then becoming vacant, P. applied for it, but was re- 
jected, whereupon he left, and started as an independent 
schoolmaster. In 1777 he was appointed master of Col- 
chester School, where he was ordained priest, and ob- 
tained the curacies of Hythe and Trinity Church. Next 
year he became master of Norwich School; but 1786 
settled at Hatton, in Warwickshire, where he spent the 
rest of his life. In 1787 he published an ed. of Bellen- 
den, to which he prefixed his celebrated preface, as re- . 
markable for its uncompromising advocacy of whig prin- 
ciples as for the scrupulous Ciceronianism of its Latinity. 
It is not easy to understand the reputation which P. 
formerly had: none of his voluminous writings justify 
it. That he was in some respects an accomplished, 
even a great, scholar, is undoubted, for he wrote Latin 
of Ciceronian purity and finish; but it is equally un- 
doubted that he never did anything with his famous 
scholarship. P. das left the world absolutely nothing 
to keep it in remembrance of him, yet his complete 
works (ed. by Dr. J. Johnstone 1828)—exclusive of his 
contributions to periodicals — form eight enormous 
tomes, 5,734 octavo pages, many in small type. They 
relate to matters historical, critical, and metaphysical; 
but in all ‘the thread of Parr’s verbosity is finer than 
the staple of his argument.’ What, then, gave him the 
fame that he certainly had during his life? Beyond 
question, it was his conversational powers. He was an 
amazing, an overwhelming, talker. Bold, dogmatic, ar- 
rogant, with a memory profoundly and minutely re- 
tentive, and with a genuine gift of ephemeral epigram, 
he seemed, at the tables of statesmen and wits and 
divines, to be a man of tremendous talent, capable of 
any literary feat; but the learning and the repartee have 
left little trace of their existence, and posterity declines 
to admire: the wonders that it has neither seen nor 
heard. See De Quincey’s famous essay on Dr. Samuel 
Parr on Whiggism in its Relations to Literature (author's 
ed., V., Edin., Adam and Charles Black 1862). 


PAR'RA: see JACANA. 
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PARRAKEET, pár'rá-keét, or PAROQUET, pür'o-két 
(also various forms—e.g., Parakeeto, Paraquito, Paraquita, 
Paraquet, Perroquet, etc.): name very commonly given 
to many of the smaller species of the parrot family; 
usually to species having long tails, natives of the E. 
Indies, Africa, and Australia; not so frequently to 
American species, though it is applied sometimes also 
to some of these, indifferently with the name Parrot 
(q.v.).—One of the most beautiful groups of the Psittaci- 
dæ, combining gracefulness of form with splendor of 
plumage, is that to which the ALEXANDRINA P. or RING 
P. (Palewornis Alexandri) belongs. It is about the size 
of a common pigeon, green, with a red collar, whence 
its name Ring P., and is a native of the E. Indies. It 





* Warbling Grass or Zebra Parrakeet (Melopsittacus undulatus). 


is said to have been brought to Europe by some of the 
eompany in Alexander the Great's expedition to India, 
and to have been the first of the parrot tribe known to the 
Greeks and Romans, by whom it was highly prized, as 
it still is, not only for its beauty, but for its docility and 
its power of imitating human speech. Like many of its 
tribe, it is gregarious, and immense flocks make their 
abode in some of the cocoa-nut groves of w. Ceylon, 
filling the air with their deafening screams. The Ring 
P. has many congeners, natives chiefly of the E. Indies, 
exhibiting much variety of splendid plumage.—Some- 
what like them in length and form of tail, but with 
longer and stronger legs, is the GROUND P. or GROUND 
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PARROT (Pezophorus formosus) of Australia, a bird once 
common in s. Australia and in Tasmania, but now 
nearly exterminated by eats run wild, which infest the 
scrubs. Its habits are very unlike those of parrots in 
general; it runs along the ground, and even seeks 
to escape from enemies by running, unwillingly takes 
wing, and then only for a short, low flight. It makes no 
nest, but lays its eggs in a hole in the ground. Itis a small 
bird, not much more than 12 inches in entire length, 
one-half of which is occupied by the tail; its color, dark 
green above, yellowish below, less brilliant than in many 
of the parrot tribe, but finely marked and mottled. Its 
flesh has a very strong game flavor. There are numer- 
ous other Australian species, distributed in several 
genera, some of which, though less exclusively than that 
just noticed, live and seek their food on the ground. 
Some exhibit great splendor of plumage—e.g., ZEBRA P. 
(Melopsittacus undulatus), a very beautiful little species, 
which has often been brought to England, and has some- 
times bred there. In the vast inland plains of Australia, 
this P. is seen in flocks of many hundreds, feeding on 
the seeds of the grasses, which afford food also to many 
other small species. 

PARRAL, n. pár'ral, or PARREL, n. păr'rěl [Port. 
aparelho; Sp. aparejo, tackle and rigging: F. appareil, 
gearing]: among seamen, the collars of greased ropes 
attached to the yards, and by which they slide up and 
down the mast. 

PARRAMAT’TA: see PARAMATTA. 

PARRAS, pár'rás : well-built town of Mexico, state of 
Coahuila, 470 m. n.w. of Mexico, near the e. shore of 
Lake Parras. Pop. 8,000. 

PARRHASIUS, pár-raà'si-às or pür-rà' shi-üs: one of 
the greatest painters of anc. Greece: b. Ephesus, B.C. 
5th e. (date of death unknown); son of Evenor, himself 
an artist. P. had gained distinction as an artist previ- 
ous to B.C. 399. He practiced his profession at Athens, 
whose inhabitants held him in high estimation and con- 
ferred on him the rights of citizenship. He was already 
celebrated in the time of Socrates, with whom, according 
to Xenophon (Mem. 3, 10), he held a conversation ; and was 
also a younger eontemporary of Zeuxis. Seneca, who 

, lived several hundred years after P., tells a monstrous 
story about him. He says that when P. was painting 
his Prometheus Vinctus, he got possession of one of the 
prisoners taken at the capture of Olynthus by-Philip 
of Macedon, B.o. 347, and crucified him in his studio, 
that he might copy from life the expression of agony. 
Fortunately for P.'s memory, the story is chronologically 
impossible, as it would require us to suppose that he 
was still alive and painting when more than 100 years 
old. P. appears to have surpassed all his predecessors 
in purity of design, accuracy of drawing, force of ex- 
pression, and what is technically called ‘finish.’  Ac- 
cording to Pliny, he was the first who established a 
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true proportion between the different parts of a picture, 
and delineated with elegance and precision all the 
minutia of the features, even to those evanescent mo- 
tions that betray the most delicate sentiments of the 
soul. He painted the extremities, such as the hands 
and fingers, in so exquisite a style that the inter- 
mediate parts seemed relatively—though only relatively 
—inferior. Quintilian calls him the legislator of his 
art, because his canon of proportion for gods and heroes 
was followed by all contemporary and subsequent paint- 
ers. Among his works were an apparently symbolical 
picture of the Athenian Demos (People), a Theseus, Naval 
Commander in Full Armor, Ulysses Feigning Madness, 
Castor and Pollux, Bacchus and Virtue, a Meleager, Her- 
cules, and Perseus on one canvas, a Cretan Nurse with a 
Child in Her Arms, a Priest Officiating, with a Child Bear- 
ing Incense, Two Young Children, an Achilles, an Agamem- 
non, etc. But his subjects were not always pure or 
lofty. His Archigallus (high-priest of Cybele) and his 
Meleager and Atalanta were most licentious representa- 
tions, and so greatly pleased Emperor Tiberius, a man 
of unbounded sensuality, that he kept them in his bed- 
room, and valued the. second, in particular, at more 
than a million sesterces. P. was excessively proud and 
arrogant: he called himself the prince of painters, and 
claimed to be descended from Apollo; he also painted 
himself as the god Mercury, and then exposed his own 
portrait for the adoration of the crowd. His vanity 
was equal to his pride, and showed itself even in his 
gorgeous apparel. He dressed usually in a purple robe 
with a golden fringe, and wore boots with golden clasps. 

PARRICIDE, n. pdr’ri-sid [F. parricide—from L. par- 
ricida, murderer of a father—from pater, father; cedo, I 
kill: It. patricida]: murderer of a father or mother: the 
crime itself: also, a murderer of one to whom reverence 
is due; a destroyer or invader of his native country. 
P. is a popular rather than a legal term. In the Ro- 
man law it comprehended every one who murdered 
& near relative; but in English the term is usually 
eonfined to the murderer of one's father, or of one who 
is in loco parentis. Civil law in Britain and the United 
States does not define the crime. The P. does not, in 
any legal respect, differ at common law from the mur- 
derer of à stranger; in both cases, the punishment is 
death by hanging. In the Roman law, à P. was pun- 
ished in a much more severe manner, being sewed up in 
a leather sack, with a live cock, a viper, dog, and 
ape, and cast into the sea, to take his fate with these 
companions. PAR'RICI DAL, a. -8? ddl, pert. to parricide, 
ortainted with it. 

PAR RISH'S CHEM'ICAL FOOD: popular name for 
a non-offieinal preparation, named from its inventor, 
Dr. Parrish, of Philadelphia, and medicinally known as 
Compound Syrup of Phosphate of Iron, every dram of 
which contains 1 grain of phosphate of iron, 23 of phos- 
phate of lime, besides soda and potash. 
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PARROT, n. pár'rot [contr. from F. perroquet, a pat- 
rot—from It. perrochetto : Sp. Perico, and its dim. Peri- 
quito, Peter, a parrot], (Psittacus): Linnean genus of 
birds, now the family Psittacide, of order Scansores, or 
Climbers (q.v.); comprehending a vast number of spe- 
cies, natives of almost all tropical and subtropical re- 
gions; a few species extending further n. and s., in 
America, in New Zealand, and in Tasmania. They are 
birds mostly of splendid plumage. They vary very much 
in size, from the Great Macaw, more than three ft. in 
length, tail included, to the little Love-birds, not larger 
than sparrows. They mostly are gregarious, and are 
seen often in vast flocks, usually inhabiting forests, and 
making their nests in trees, feeding chiefly on fruits and 
‘seeds, partly also on leaves and buds; but some live in 
open plains, feeding on the seeds of grasses and other 
plants, bulbs, and succulent parts of vegetables. The 
Kea or Mountain Nestor, a New Zealand P., has of late 
taken to attacking sheep and devouring the flesh of liv- 
ing animals, to the great damage of the flocks. The 
voices of the P. tribe are generally harsh and discordant, 
though some of the smaller kinds have not unpleasant 
voices; but many of the larger have remarkable power 
of imitating human speech, and in domestication become 
capable of articulating not only words, but sentences. 
They show more intelligence than is usual in birds, with 
a monkey-like restlessness and love of trick; and though 
docile and affectionate, are generally of capricious, irri- 
table temper. They have a short, stout, hard beak, 
rounded on all sides, and enveloped at the base in a 
membrane in which the nostrils are pierced; the upper 
mandible generally much longer than the lower, much 
curved, and sharp-pointed. The tongue is almost always 
very large, thick, round, and fleshy; the muscles which 
move the mandibles are more numerous and powerful 
than in most other birds. They make use of the power- 
ful hooked bill as well as of the feet in climbing trees; 
and employ their feet as hands for holding their food 
and bringing it up to the mouth. Their feet differ from 
those of all the other climbers, in being covered with 
small tubercle-like scales, instead of plates. Some have 
short and some have long tails. Most of them have short 
wings. Their intestines are very long and slender, and 
without ceca. 

The Psittacide are easily distinguished from all other 
birds; but their division into distinct subordinate 
groups has been found not so easy. While the name P. 
popularly includes all, except that it is seldom given to 
some of the smallest species, some are known by the 
names Macaw, Cockatoo, Parrakeet, Lory, Love-bird, 
etc. : see these titles. But some of these names are very 
vaguely applied; and though the P. family is regarded 
as consisting of a number of very natural groups, the 
characters and limits of these groups have not yet been 
very well defined. 

The name P., in its most restricted sense, is applied 
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sometimes to only those species which have the upper 
mandible very distinctly toothed, the lower mandible 
longer than it is high, and the tail short, and square or 
rounded; but this use is rather ornithological than pop- 
ular; the most restricted popular use equally including 
long-tailed species, such as the Carolina P., ornitholog- 
ically ranked with the macaws.—The CAROLINA P. (Con- 
urus Carolinensis) is the species of which the n. range ex- 
tends far beyond all others of its tribe, to the shores of 
Lake Michigan; though by the increase of cultivation, 
and the war waged against these birds for their depre- 
dations on orchards and corn-ricks, their numbers have 
been greatly diminished in regions where they were for- 
merly plentiful. Its whole length is about 14 inches, 
of which about one-half is occupied by the tail; the gen- 
eral color is green, shaded with blue and diversified 
with orange, the wing primaries almost black. It is 
gregarious, prefers to roost in the holes of hollow trees, 
and in such situations also the females lay their eggs. 
It seems to love salt, frequenting salt licks, like pigeons. 
It is easily tamed, but does not acquire the power of ar- 
ticulation.—Of the short-tailed parrots, one of the best 
known is the GRAY P. (Psittacus erythacus), a w. African 
species, about the size of a small pigeon, of ash-gray 
color, with crimson tail. It is famous for its docility, 
its power of articulation and of imitating noises of all 
kinds, its loquacity, and its mischievousness. Itis very 
often brought to northern and western countries, and 
often lives to a great age in confinement: individuals 
have been known to attain nearly 100 years.—The GREEN 
PARROTS (Chrysotis), natives of tropical S. America, also 
are among the short-tailed parrots most frequently seen 
in N. America and Britain. 
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PAR’ROT-COAL: cannel or gas coal that burns very 
clearly ; named from its spirting or flying in pieces with 
a crackling or chattering noise when suddenly placed in 
the fire. 

PAR’ ROT-FISH (Scarus): genus of fishes of family 
Labride (q.v.) or clo-Labride; of oblong, massive 
. form, with large scales, and remarkable for the structure 
of their jaws and teeth, the jaws being divided into 

















Parrot-fish (Scarus harid). 
halves by a median suture, the teeth incorporated with 
the bone in crowded quincuncial order, the surface even 
and polished in some species and rough in others, the 
oldest teeth forming the trenchant border of the jaw, and 
being succeeded by others as they are worn away, while 
new ones are formed behind. The species are numerous. 
Some feed on fuci, and some on corals, the younger 
branches of which they crush, so that the animal part 
affords them nourishment, while the calcareous part is 
rejected. They are fishes generally of brilliant colors, 
some of them of wonderful splendor; and have received 
the name parrot-fish partly on this account, partly on 
account of fancied resemblance in their jaws to a par- 
rot’s bill. Most of them are natives of tropical seas. 
One species\is found in the Mediterranean (S. Creticus), 
the Scarus of the ancients, of which many wonderful 
stories were told, as to its love, its wisdom, its ruminat- 
ing, its emitting of sounds, etc., and which was es- 
-teemed the most savory and delicate of all fishes. It 
is still held in high esteem for the table. The Greeks 
cook it with a sauce made of its own liver and intes- 
tines. 
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PARROTT, pár'rot, ENocH GREENLEAF: naval offi- 
cer : 1815, Nov. 27—1879, May 10; b. Portsmouth, N. H. 
At the age of 16 he became a midshipman in the navy, 
was promoted lieut. 1841, and was in service under Com. 
M. C. Perry on the w. African eoast 1843. In the Mexi- 
can war he served at various points; he also rendered 
brilliant service in numerous engagements in the civil 
war. He was prominent in the capture of the privateer 
Savannah, the battle at Port Royal, on the James river, 
and the battles at Fort Fisher 1864, Dec., and 1865, Jan. 
At the latter point he commanded the Monadnock. For 
his bravery and skill he received high commendation 
from the navy dept. He received a commission as com- 
mander- 1861, capt. 1866, commodore 1870, rear-admiral 
1873, and was retired 1874. He died in New York. 

PAR'ROTT, ROBERT PARKER: 1804, Oct. 5—1877, 
Dec. 24; b. Lee, N. H. He graduated from West Point 
1824 ; was connected with the artillery, but served as asst. 
prof. at the milit. acad. 5 years; was in garrison service 
1831-34, when he was placed on ordnance duty; became 
capt. of ordnance 1836, with headquarters at Washington, 
but resigned Oct. of the same year, to become supt. of 
the West Point iron and cannon foundry at Cold Spring, 
N. Y. At the latter place he invented and brought to a 
high degree of perfection the forms of rifled cannon and 
projectiles which have received his name, and of which 
large numbers were used by the govt. in the civil war. 
He was judge of the common pleas county court 1844-47. 
He resigned the superintendency of the foundry 1867, 
after which time he was connected with various private 
manufacturing enterprises. He died at Cold Spring, 
N. Y. 

PARRY, v. pár'rí [It. parare; F. parer, to keep off, 
to ward off: L. parüré, to get ready: It. parata, a de- 
fense, guard]: to ward off, as a blow or thrust; to fence. 
PAR'RYING, imp. PAR' RIED, pp. ŭd. 

PARRY, pár'ri Sir WILLIAM EDWARD, commonly 
known as Sir EDWARD PARRY: celebrated English navi- 
gator: 1790, Dec. 19—1855, July 7; b. Bath. His father, 
who was a physician of some eminence,[intended him for 
the medical profession; but, acting on the advice of a 
friend, entered him as a first-class volunteer on the 
Ville-de-Paris, flag-ship of the Channel fleet, 1803. After 
several years’ service, he received his commission as 
lieut. 1810, Jan.6. Though thus early engaged in active 
service, his education had not been neglected; at school 
he had attained considerable eminence in classical 
knowledge, and for the first five years after entering the 
navy he had particularly studied French and mathe- 
matics under the chaplain’s superintendence, after which 
he constantly employed his leisure time in nautical and 
astronomical studies. 1810, Feb., he was sent to the 
Arctic regions in command of a ship, to protect the 
British whale fisheries and improve the admiralty 
charts of those regions; but 1813 he was recalled and 
dispatched to join the fleet then blockading the coast of 
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the United States. He remained on the N. American 
station till the spring of 1817, and during this time he 
wrote and distributed MS. copies of a work entitled Nau- 
tical Astronomy by Night, in which rules were given for 
determining accurately the altitude of the pole by ob- 
servations of the fixed stars. This work he subsequently 
published in London. Having returned to England too 
late to take part in the African exploring expedition, he 
was, at his urgent request, backed by the recommenda- 
tions of the sec. to the admiralty, appointed to commane 
the Alexander, under the orders of Capt. John Ross in 
the Isabella, and dispatched in search of the ‘ North- 
west Passage’ (q.v.) 1818, April. The expedition re- 
turned to England, having made no important discov- 
eries. "The admiralty were dissatisfied with the report 
of Capt. Ross; and P.'s opinion, though communicated 
only to his private friends, having become known, he was 
sent out (1819, May), and began that career of discovery 
(see NoRTHEAST AND NORTHWEST PASSAGES) which has 
given him rank among the greatest Arctie explorers. P. 
on his return to Britain was hailed with the utmost en- 
thusiasm, and was made commander (1820, Nov. 4), and 
a member of the Royal Soc. He subsequently made a 
second and a third voyage to the same regions, but ef- 
fected nothing further of importance. P. then applied 
himself to his duties as hydrographer; but such labors 
were too monotonous for one of his temperament, and 
he accordingly prepared a plan of an expedition for 
reaching the n. pole; which being submitted to the ad- 
miralty and approved of by them, his old ship the Hecla 
was fitted out for a polar expedition, and P. set Sail in 
her, accompanied by Lieut. J. C. Ross, 1827, Apr. 4: see 
POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 

P.’s career as an explorer was now closed, and he 
again returned to his duties as hydrographer; but his 
health gave way under this sedentary mode of life, and 
he exchanged his office for that of commissioner to the 
Agricultural Company of Australia, for which country he 
sailed 1829, July 20. He returned to England 1834, Nov., 
and filled, in succession, various govt. appointments till 
1846, Dec., when he retired from active service, receiving 
a sinecure office. 1852, June 4, he was raised to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral of the White, and in the following 
year was appointed lieut.gov. of Greenwich Hospital— 
an office which he held till his death at Ems, in Germany, 
whither he had gone for benefit of his health. A com- 
plete ed. of his voyages was published 1833 (Lond. 5 
vols.) His life has been written by his son, the Rev. 
Edward Parry, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford (1857). 

PARSE, v. pars [L. pars, a part, as in pars orationis, 
a part of speech]: to resolve a sentence into its ele- 
ments; to name the parts of speech in a sentence, and 
to tell their relation to each other. PARS'ING, imp.: 
N. the art or act of resolving a sentence into its elements. 
PARSED, pp. párst. PARS ER, n. -ér, one who can parse, 
or who parses. 
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PARSEE, n. pár'sé PARSEES, n. plu. pdr’séz [Pers. 
Parsi, a Persian, a fire-worshipper—from Pars, or Fars, 
anc. Persia]: one of the Persian refugees driven out of 
their own country by the Mohammedans, now living in 
various parts of India. PAR'SEEISM, n. -izm, fire- worship, 
the religion of the Parsees, spelled also PARSI, n. pár'se, 
Pansis, n. plu. pár/sez.—The Parsees are the small 
remnant of the followers of the ancient Persian re- 
ligion, as reformed by Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, as he 
iscommonly called. They are known also as Guebres 
(see that title for their recent history and present num- 
bers). The pre-Zoroastrian phase or phases of their pri- 
meval religion will probably forever remain shrouded in 
obscurity; however, itis established by recent investi- 
gations, that this, and what afterward became the Brah- 
manic religion, were originally identical; that in conse- 
quence of certain social and political conflicts between 
the Iranians and the Aryans, who afterward peopled 
Hindustan proper, an undying feud arose, in the course 
of which the former forswore even the hitherto common 
faith, and established a counter faith (Ahura), a princi- 
pal dogma of which was the transformation of the an- 
cient, now hostile, gods into demons, and the branding 
of the entire Deva religion as the source of all mischief 
and wickedness. Zerdusht, the prophet, whose era is 
given very differently by ancient writers and by modern 
investigators — placed variously between B.c. 500 or 600 
(Róth) and B.c. 1200 (Haug) — had, like all prophets and 
reformers, many predecessors, chiefly among the Soshy- 
antos or fire-priests (Atharvans); yet to him belongs the 
decisive act of separating forever the contending parties, 
and of establishing a new community with a new faith— 
the Mazdayasna or Parsee religion proper, which ab- 
sorbed the old Ahura religion of the fire-priests. For 
summary of what is known and speculated about the 
person of the great reformer, see ZOROASTER. As to his 
doctrines, the principle of his theology was pure Mono- 
theism: he taught the existence of one only deity, the 
Ahura, who is called Mazdaó (see Ormuzp), creator of 
all things, to whom all good things, spiritual and tem- 
poral, belong. The principle of his speculative philoso- 
phy is dualism, i.e., the supposition of two primeval 
causes of the actual and intellectual world; the Vohu 
Manó, thé Good Mind or Reality (Gaya), and the Akem 
Manó, or the Naught Mind, or Non-reality (Ajyáiti); 
while the principle of his moral philosophy Fs the triad 
of Thought, Word, and Deed. Not long, however, did 
the pure idea of Monotheism prevail. 'The two sides of 
Ahura Mazdaó's being were taken to be two distinct per- 
sonages — God and Devil — and they each took their due 
places in the Parsee pantheon in the course of time — 
chiefly through the influence of the sect of the Zendiks, 
or followers of the Zend, i.e., Interpretation. According 
to Zerdusht, there are two intellects, as there are two 
lives—one mental and one bodily; and, again, there must 
be distinguished an earthly and a future life, The im- 
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mortality of souls was taught long before the Semites 
had adopted this belief. There are two abodes for the 
departed—Heaven (Garó-Demána, the House of the An- 
gels’ Hymns, Yazna, xxviii. 10; xxxiv. 2; cf. Is. vi., 
Revelat., etc.) and Hell (Drájó-Démána, the residence of 
devils and the priests of the Deva religion). Between 
the two there is the Bridge of the Gatherer or Judge, 
which the souls of the pious alonecan pass. "There will 
be a general resurrection, which is to precede the last 
judgment, to foretell which Sosiosh (Soskyans), the son 
of Zerdusht, spiritually begotten (divided by later priests 
into three persons), will be sent by Ahuramazdao. The 
world, which by that time will be utterly steeped in 
wretchedness, darkness, and sin, will then be renewed; 
death, the arch-fiend of creation, will be slain, and life 
will be everlasting and holy. These are the outlines of 
the Zoroastrian creed, as it flourished till the time of 
Alexander the Great, throughout ancient Irania, includ- 
ing Upper Tibet, Cabulistan, Sogdiana, Bactriana, Me- 
dia, Persis, etc.; and it is interesting to speculate on the 
eonsequences which might have followed Marathon and 
Salamis had the Persians been victorious. The religion 
of Ormuzd would have dethroned the Olympians, as it 
dethroned the gods of the Assyrians and Babylonians; 
and it would certainly have left its traces on the whole 
civilized world unto this day in a much more direct and 
palpable shape than it now does. From the death of 
Alexander, however, it gradually lost ground, and rap- 
idly declined under his successors, until, in the time of 
Alexander Severus, Ardshir * Arianos’ (cf. Mirkhond ap. 
de Sacy, Mémoires sur div. Aut. de la Perse, etc., p. 59), 
son of Babegan, called by the Greeks and Romans Ar- 
taxerxes or Artaxares, who claimed descent from the 
ancient royallineage of Persia, took the field against 
Artabanus, and slew him (225), thus putting an end to 
the 400 years! rule of the Parthians, and founded the 
Sassanide dynasty. This he effected in conjunction with 
the national Persians, who hated the ‘semi-Greek’ dy- 
nasty of the Arracidz, their leaning to the foreign, and 
contempt for the Zend religion, and finally for their 
powerlessness against the spreading conquests of the 
Romans. The first act of the new king was the general 
and complete restoration of the partly lost, partly for- 
gotten books of Zerdusht, which he effected, itis related, 
chiefly through the inspiration of a Magian sage, chosen 
out of 40,000 Magians. The sacred volumes were trans- 
lated out of the original Zend into the vernacular, and 
distributed among the people at large, and fire temples 
were reared throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. The Magi or priests were all-powerful, and their 
hatred was directed principally against the Greeks. 
‘Far too long,’ wrote Ardshir, the king, to all the prov- 
inces of the Persian empire, ‘for more than 500 years, 
has the poison of Aristotle spread.’ The fanaticism of 
the priests found vent often also against Christians and 
Jews. The Jews have left some account of the tyranny 
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and oppression to which they as unbelievers were ex- 
posed—such as the prohibition of fire and light in their 
houses on Persian fast-days, of the slaughter of animals, 
the baths of purification, and the burial of the dead ac- 
cording to the Jewish rites—prohibitions to be bought 
off only by heavy bribes. In return, the Magi were cor- 
dially hated by the Jews, and remain branded in their 
writings by the title of demons of hell (Kidushin, 72 a.). 
To accept the instruction of a Magian is pronounced by 
a Jewish sage to be an offense worthy of death (Shabb. 
75 a.; 156 b.). This mutual animosity does not, how- 
ever, appear to have long continued, since in subsequent 
times we frequently find Jewish sages (Samuel the Arian, 
etc.) on terms of friendship and confidence with the later 
Sassanide kings (cf. Moed Katan, 26 a. etc.). From the 
period of its re-establishment, the Zoroastrian religion 
flourished uninterruptedly about 400 years, till, A.D. 
651, at the great battle of Nabavna (near Ecbatana), the 
Persian army, under Yezdezird, was routed by the Caliph 
Omar. For the subsequent fate of those that remained 
faithful to the creed of their fathers, see GUEBRES. At 
present, some remnants inhabit Yezd and Kirmán, on 
the ancient soil of their race; others, who preferred emi- 
gration to the endless tribulations inflicted on them by 
the conquering race, found a resting-place along the w. 
coast of India, chiefly at Bombay, Surat, Nawsari, Ach- 
medábád, and the vicinity, where they now live under 
English rule, and are recognized as one of the most re- 
spectable and thriving sections of the community, being 
mostly merchants and landed proprietors. Equally with 
their poorer brethren in Persia, with whom they have 
of late renewed some slight intercourse for religious and 
other purposes—such as their Riváyets or correspond- 
ences on important and obscure doctrinal points—they 
bear the highest. character for honesty, industry, and 
peacefulness; while their benevolence, intelligence, 
and magnificence in living outvies that of most of their 
European fellow-subjects. Their general appearance 
is to a certain degree prepossessing, and many of their 
women are strikingly beautiful. In all civil matters 
they are subject to the laws of the country that they 
inhabit; and its language is theirs also, except in the 
ritual of their religion, when the holy language of Zend 
is used by the priests, who, as a rule, have no moré 
knowledge of its meaning than the laity. 

We have spoken of the leading fundamental doctrines 
as laid down by their prophet. Of their very copious 
rituals, which have partly found their way into other 
creeds, the following are a few points. They do not eat 
anything cooked by a person of another religion; they 
also object to beef, pork, especially to ham. Marriages 
can be contracted only with persons of their own -caste 
and creed. Polygamy, except after nine years of steril- 
ity and divorce, is forbidden. Fornication and adultery 
are punishable with death. Their dead are not buried, 
but exposed on an iron grating in the Dokhma, or Tower 
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of Silence, to the fowls of the air, to the dew, and to the 
sun, until the flesh has disappeared, and the bleaching 
bones fall through into a pit beneath, from which they 
are afterward removed to a subterranean cavern. 

Ahuramazdao being the origin of light, his symbol is 
the sun, with the moon and the planets; and in default 
of these, the fire; and the believer is enjoined to face a 
luminous object during his prayers. Hence, also, the 
temples and altars must forever be fed with the holy 
fire, brought down, according to tradition, from heaven, 
the sullying of whose flame is punishable with death. 
The priests themselves approach it only with a half- 
mask (Penom) over the face, lest their breath should 
defile it, and never touch it with their hands, but with 
holy instruments. The fires are of five kinds; but how- 
ever great the awe felt by Parsées with respect to fire 
and light (they are the only eastern nation who abstain 
-from smoking—because of their reverence for fire), yet 
they never consider these as anything more than em- 
blems of Divinity. There are also five kinds of ‘ Sacri- 
fice,’ which term, however, is to be understood rather 
in the sense of a sacred action. These are—the slaugh- 
tering of'animals for publie or private solemnities; 
prayer; the Daruns sacrament, which, with its conse- 
crated bread and wine in honor of the primeval founder 
of the law, Hom or Heomoh (Skr. Soma), and Dahman, 
the personified blessing, bears:a striking outward re- 
semblance to the Christian ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper; the sacrifice of Expiation, consisting either in 
flagellation, or in gifts to the priest; and, lastly, the 
sacrifice for the souls of the dead. The purification of 
physical and moral impurities is effected, in the first 
place, by cleansing with holy water (Nirang), earth, etc. ; 
next, by prayers (of which 16, at least, are to be recited 
every day) and the recitation of the divine word; but 
other self-castigations, fasting, celibacy, etc., are con- 
sidered hateful to the Divinity. The ethical code may 
be summed up in the three words—purity of thought, 
of word, and of deed: a religion ‘that is for all, and not 
for any particular nation,’ as the Zoroastrians say. It 
need hardly be added, that superstitions of all kinds 
have, in the course of the tribulations of ages, and the 
intimacy with neighboring countries, greatly defiled the 
original purity of this creed, and that its forms now vary 
much among the different communities of the present 
time. 

A schism which seems very serious has lately broken 
out in the Parsee communities, and the modern terms 
of Conservative and Liberal, or rather bigot and infidel, 
are almost as freely used with them asin Europe. The 
sum and substance of these innovations, stoutly advo- 
cated by one side, and as stoutly resisted by the other, 
is the desire to abolish the purification by the Nirang 
(cow-urine), to reduce the large number of obligatory 
prayers, to stop early betrothal and marriage, to sup- 
press the extravagance in funerals and weddings, to edu- 
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cate women, and to admit them into society. "Two coun- 
ter alliances or societies, the * Guides of the Worshippers 
of God’ and ‘the True Guides’ respectively, are now 
trying to carry out, by meetings, speeches, tracts, etc., 
the objects of their opposing parties. The present num- 
ber of the P. is stated to be in all not much more than 
80,000. There are but two castes among them—the 
priests and the people: the priesthood is hereditary. 
In business, the P. have great sagacity and enterprise; 
their commercial credit stands at the highest; and they 
have many large business houses in principal ports of 
Asia, besides some in Africa and Europe. 
For the literature of the Parsees, see PERSIAN LAN- 
‘GUAGE AND LITERATURE: ZEND-AVESTA. Besides the lat- 
ter, written in ancient Zend, and its Gujarati translation 
and commentaries, there are to be mentioned, as works ' 
treating specially of religious matters, the Zardusht- 
Nameh, or Legendary History of Zerdusht; the Sadder, 
' or Summary of Parsee Doctrines; the Dabistdh, or School 
of Manners; the Desatir, or Sacred Writings, etc. All 
these have been translated into English and other Eu- 
ropean languages. 

On the influence Parsism has had upon Judaism and 
its later doctrines and ceremonial, and, through it, upon 
Christianity and Mohammedanism—which besides drew 
from Parsism directly—it may be stated that even a cur- 
sory reading of the sacred Parsee books will show, in a 
variety of points, their direct influence on the three 
Semitic creeds. Of works on the Parsees, consult, prin- 
cipally, Hyde, Vet. Rel. Pers. Hist. (Oxon. 1700, 4to); 
Ousely, Travels in the Hast (Lond. 1819); Anquetil du 
Perron, Exposition des Usages des Parses; Dosabhoy 
Framjee, The Parsees, ete. (1858); Dosabhai Framji Ka- 
raka, c. S. I., The History of the Parsis (2 vols. 1884); 
Dadabhai Naoroji, The Manners and Customs of the Par- 
sees; and The Parsee Religion (Liverpool 1861, 8vo. ; Haug's 
Essays on the Parsee Religion (Bombay 1862), and Spiegel’s 
Eran (Berl. 1863). 

PARSIMONY, n. pér’st-mon-% [F. parsimonie—from L. 
parsimoníd, frugality—from parcus, sparing: It. parsi- 
monia]: sparingness in the use and expenditure of money; 
frugality; excessive caution in the expenditure of money; 
closeness. PAR'SIMO/NIOUS, a. -mó/ní-üs, sparing in the 
use of money; covetous.  PAR'SIMO/NIOUSLY, ad. -li. 
PAR’SIMO’NIOUSNESS, n. -n£s, a very sparing use of money; 
a disposition to save expense. LAW OF PARSIMONY, in 
metaph., rule that no fact be assumed as a fact of con- 
sciousness but what is ultimate and simple.—Syn. of 
*parsimonious': sparing; saving; frugal; economical; 
thrifty; penurious; niggardly; avaricious; miserly; close; 
illiberal: see also PARCIMONY. 
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PARSLEY, n. párs'li [F. persil—from L. petroselinum, 
rock-parsley—from Gr. petros, a rock; selinon, a kind of 
parsley], (Petroselinum): genus of plants of nat. order 
Umbellifere. The species are annual or biennial, branch- 
ing, smooth, herbaceous plants, with variously pinnated 
leaves.—CoMMoN P. (P. sativum), which has tripinnate 
shining leaves, is a native of s. Europe, growing chiefly 
on rocks and old walls, and naturalized in parts of Eng- 
land and in the United States. The cultivation is 
extremely simple, and an annual sowing is generally 
made, though when cut over and preyented from flower- * 
ing, the plant lives several years. A variety with curled 
leaflets is generally preferred to the common kind with 
plain leaflets, as finer and more beautiful, being often’ 
used as a garnish; itis also safer, as the poisonous Fool’s 
P. (q.v.) is sometimes gathered by mistake instead of 
the other.—HAmBurG P. is a variety with a large white 
carrot-likesroot, cultivated for its root, and much in the 
same way as the carrot or parsnip. To produce large 
roots and of delicate flavor, a very rich soil is required. 
The foliage of P. is of use not only for garnish and fla- 
vor, but also as nutritious and stimulating—deriving its 
stimulant quality from an essential oil present in every 
part of the plant. P. contains also a peculiar gelatinous 
substance called Apiine. 'The bruised leaves of P. are 
applied sometimes as a stimulating poultice. The seeds 
are a deadly poison to many birds: when powdered, they 
are sometimes used for killing lice. 

PARSNIP, n. párs' nip (formerly Parsnep) [corruption 
of L. and It. pastinaca, a parsnip—from L. pastinaré, to 
dig and trench: OF. pastenaque: Dut. pastinak, a pars- 
nip: the nep of the Eng. name is probably the nip of tur- 
nip, signifying a tap-root], (Pastinaca): genus of plants 
of nat. order Umbellifere, having compound umbels with 
neither general nor partial involucres; yellow flowers 
with roundish, involute, sharp-pointed petals; calyx 
almost without teeth; fruit dorsally compressed and flat, 
with a broad border, the ridges very fine. The species 
are annual, biennial, or perennial herbaceous plants, 
with carrot-like, often fleshy roots, and pinnate leaves. 
—The Common P. (P. sativa) is a biennial, with angular 
furrowed stem, 2-3 ft. high, pinnate leaves with ovate 
leaflets, rather shining, cut and serrated, and a three- 
lobed terminal leaflet.—Another species, the Curt- 
LEAVED P. or SEKAKUL (P. Sekakul), having pinnatifid 
cut leaflets, native of India, Syria, and Egypt, is culti- 
vated in the Levant, and is very similar in its uses to the 
common parsnip. 

The P. grows wild in large portions of Europe and 
Asia, was cultivated by the Romans, and was brought to 
this country by the early explorers. If neglected, the 
P. soon reverts to its original type, becomes unfit for 
food, and even assumes poisonous properties. The wild 
P. of the United States is the ordinary P. escaped from 
control. Under cultivation the P. is one of the most 
nutritious roots. Itis excellent for the table, and second 
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only to the sugar beet (see SUGAR BEET) for live-stock. 
It is specially valuable for cows giving milk. The per- 
centages of the digestible constituents of the roots are 
given as follows: albuminoids, 1:6; carbo-hydrates, 11:2; 
fats, 0:2. In. England and Ireland, a kind of wine is 
made from the roots and in the latter country a fer- 
mented liquor is made with the addition of hops and 
yeast. 

The P. thrives best on a deep, rich soil, whether in 
loams or clays. The ground should be deeply plowed 
and a liberal dressing of wood ashes or commercial fer- ' 
tilizer harrowed in. For garden crops rows may bej 
only 12 to 15 in. apart but in field culture the distance 
should be doubled. Sowing must be done very early in 
the spring. Seed should be used at the rate of 5 to 8 
lbs. per acre, according to the distance apart of the rows. 
As soon as the rows can be seen, cultivation should 
commence, and weeds must be kept down during the 
entire season. When the plants are well started they 
are to be thinned to stand 4 to 6 in. apart. As their 
most rapid growth is made very late in the fall, the roots 
should remain as long as they can without being frozen 
into the ground. Harvesting can be facilitated by the 
use of a large plow; the tops having been cut with a 
sharp hoe and raked off from the land. Where large 
crops of roots of any kind are grown, a double plow, 
made specially for lifting such crops, is of great value, 

. The roots should be stored in a cool cellar ora dry pit 
where they can be kept from the light and from currents 
of air. Part of the crop is usually left in the ground 
over winter, as the quality of the roots is thus improved, 
but harvesting must be done before growth begins in the 
spring. The seed usually retains its vitality only one 
year; but if well kept, a small proportion will germinate 
the second season. It should be grown from the best 
roots and only the finest heads should be saved. The 
roots grow 15 to 20 inches in length, but those of 
a kind in the island of Guernsey are said to be 3 to 4 ft. 
long. About 15 varieties are grown in the United States. 
Of these, the Student, developed from the wild form, 
by Prof. Buckman of England, is one of the best for 
table use. 

PARSON, n. páàr'sn [L. persona, the person, in mid.. 
L. dignity or office: mid. L. persona ecclésiw, the person 
who represents the church in a parish]: rector of a par- 
ish; the ecclesiastical incumbent; a clergyman; a man 
in orders. PARSONAGE, n. pdr’sn-dj, house set apart for 
the residence of the incumbent of a parish: in the 
United States, house and appurtenances, provided by a 
church for its pastor's residence.— Parson, in English 
ecclesiastical law, is the incumbent of a benefice in a 
parish. He is called parson (Lat. persona) as being dis- 
tinetively the person who represents the church for sev- 
eral purposes. He is required to be a member of the 
Established Church of England, and to be duly admitted 
to holy orders, presented, instituted, and inducted ; and 
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to be 23 years of age. His induction puts him in full 
possession of the incumbency. The theory is, that the 
freehold of the parish church is vested in him, and as 
the legal owner, he has various rights of control over 
the chancel. He is also the owner of the churchyard, 
and as such is entitled to the grass. As owner of the 
body of the church, he has aright to control of the church 
bells, and is entitled to prevent the churchwardens from 
ringing them against his will. The distinction between 
a P. and vicar is, that the P. has generally the whole 
right to the ecclesiastical dues in the parish, whereas 
the vicar has an appropriator over him, who is the real 
owner of the dues and tithes, and the vicar has only an 
inferior portion. The duty of the P. is to perform 
divine service in the parish church under the control of 
the bishop, to administer the sacraments to parishioners, 
to read the burial-service on request of the parishioners, 
to marry them in the parish church when they tender 
themselves. He is bound to reside in the parish, and is 
subject to penalties and fórfeiture, if he without cause 
absent himself from the parish. He is subject to the 
Clergy Discipline Act, in case of misconduct. 

PARSONS, pár'sonz: city in s.e. Kansas, near the n. 
border of Labette co., on the main line, and terminus of 
the Neosho division of the Missouri Kansas and Texas 
railroad; and on the Cherry Vale branch of the Kansas 
City Fort Scott and Gulf railroad; 48 m, s.s.w. of Fort 
Scott, 35 m. s.s.e. of Humboldt, and 32 m. n.e. of Inde- . 
pendence. It has ranked as the 9th city in the state; 
assessed valuation (1884) $887,714. It is the seat of the 
machine-shops of the Missouri Kansas and Texas r. r., 
which give employment to a large number of hands, and 
represent a large investment of capital; and has also 
furniture and plow manufactories. There are three 
national banks, a savings bank, excellent public schools, 
churches of the principal denominations, 3 daily and 
2 weekly newspapers, and one of the principal libraries 
in the state. Pop. 1884, 7,023. 

PAR' SONS, SAMUEL HOLDEN: lawyer and soldier: 
1737, May 14—1789, Nov. 17; b. Lyme, Conn.; son of 
the Rev. Jonathan P. He graduated at Harvard 17506; 
studied law, and was admitted to practice 1759; and 
was a member of the state assembly 17 consecutive 
sessions. In 1773 he acted on a state committee of in- 
quiry, and was the author of the plan fora congress, 
which met later in New York. He became king’s atty. 
1773, and settled at New London. He served from 1770 
as maj. of 14th militia regt. and 1775, Apr. 26, became 
col. of the 6th regt. at Roxbury, Mass., and later at 
' New York. On information from Benedict Arnold, 
he planned, Apr. 27, the capture of Ticonderoga; and 
with a few associates, and means secured by his own 
bond, carried a party of picked men to meet Ethan Allen 
with a small force hastily raised, at Bennington, Vt. 
Under Allen’s command, 83 men surprised the fort and 
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took 50 prisoners, May 9. P. was in the battle of Long 
Island, 1776, Aug.; was made brig.gen. soon afterward; 
was made maj.gen. 1780, succeeded Putnam in command 
of the Conn. line, and served to the close of the war. 
He settled after the war at Middletown, Conn., was one 
of the originators of the plan to settle Ohio, was named 
by Washington the first judge for the N. W. Terr., 1788, 
and settled near Marietta, O. He was drowned on his 
return from service as an Indian commissioner. 

PAR’SONS, THEOPHILUS, LL.D.: jurist: 1750, Feb. 24 
—1813, Oct. 13; b. Byfield, Mass., son of the Congl. min- 
ister of that place. He was graduated at Harvard 1769, 
and began to practice law 5 years later at Portland, then 
a part of the town of Falmouth. On the destruction of 
the place by British ships, 1775, he returned to his 
native place, afterward settled in Newburyport, and 
finally 1800 in Boston, where, from 1806 to his death, he 
was chief justice of the supreme judicial court. In 
1779 he opposed the constitution submitted by the Mass. 
legislature, and was member of the convention which 
prepared the constitution that was adopted. In 1888, 
as member of the convention to ratify the federal con- 
stitution, he was prominent in conciliatory measures. 
His law practice was extensive in the eastern states; his 
scholarship superior. No Federalist leader was more 
prominent and influential than he; and his Essex co. 
convention report, 1776, known as the ‘Essex Result,’ 
written at the age of 26, is regarded as the first and 
fullest exposition of republican principles, in our national 
history. Judge P.diedin Boston. His judicial opinions 
were published under tke title Commentaries on the Law 
of the United States, and are valuable especially on the 
‘laws of pleading, marine insurance, and real property.’ 

PAR’SONS, THEOPHILUS, LL.D.: jurist: 1797, May 
17—1882, Jan. 26; b. Newburyport, Mass.; son of Theo- 
philus P., LL.D. He graduated at Harvard 1815; prac- 
ticed law in Taunton, Mass., and later in Boston. In 
1848 he was appointed law prof. in Harvard Univ.; re- 
signed 1869. He established and edited the United States 
Literary Gazette, and was a contributor to the N. Amer. 
Review and other periodicals. His law publications 
were: The Law of Contracts (1853); Elements of Mercan- 
tile Law (1856); Laws of Business for Business Men (1857); 
Treatise on Maritime Law (1859); The Law of Promissory 
Notes and Bills of Exchange (1863); The Law of Partner- 
ship (1867); Marine Insurance and General Average (1868); 
The Political, Personal, and Property Rights of a Citizen 
of the United States (1875). Besides these, he published, 
accordant with Swedenborgian doctrine, of which he 
was an earnest and able advocate, Sunday Lessons (1838); 
Essays (1845), and second series (1855) on the senses, 
sorrow, Sabbath, duty, death and life, etc.; and Ders- 
Homo, God-Man (1867); also a philosophical work, The 
Infinite and the Finite (1872). A new edition of his work 
on business is entitled Laws of Business in all the States 
and Territories and Canada, 
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PAR’SONS, THoMAS WILLIAM, M.D.: poet and trans- 
lator of Dante: b. 1819, Aug. 18, Boston, Mass. He was 
educated at the Boston Latin school; visited Italy 1830, 
and studied Italian literature; translated the first 10 
cantos of Dante's Inferno (Boston 1843); returned home, 
studied and practiced dentistry; then resided several 
years in England; and from 1872 applied himself wholly 
to literature. A volume of his poems, Ghetto di Roma, 
was published 1854; and his completed translation of the 
Inferno with illustrations 1867; also The Magnolia 1867 
(printed privately); The Old House at Sudbury 1870; and 
The Shadow of the Obelisk (London 1872). In Long- 
fellow's Wayside Inn, the poet is P., to whose verse are 
applied the terms ‘tender, musical, and terse.’ He con- 
tinues to contribute occasional poems to publications in 
Boston and elsewhere, but remains, as Longfellow de- 
scribed him, ' 
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not too eager for renown, 
Accepts, but does not clutch the crown." 

PAR'SONSTOWN (anciently called Brrr): consider- 
able inland town on the river Brosna, King's county, 
Ireland, 69 m. w.s.w. from Dublin, with which city it is 
connected by a branch-line issuing from the Great 
Southern and Western railway at Ballybrophy. Birr 
had its origin at an early period in a monastery founded 
by St. Brendan, and was the scene of many important 
events, in the Irish and in the post-Invasion periods. 
The eastle, anciemtly the seat of the O'Carrols, was 
granted by Henry II. to Philip de Worcester; butit fre- 
quently changed masters, and even alternated between 
English and Irish hands. By J@mes I., it was granted 
to Lawrence Parsons, ancestor of the present proprietor, 
the Earl of Rosse; but through the entire period of the 
civil wars, its possession was constantly disputed, until 
after 1690, when the Parsons family was finally estab- 
lished in possession. The castle has been rebuilt. P. is 
one of the handsomest and best built inland towns in 
Ireland, with several fine churches and chapels, a nun- 
nery,a statue of the Duke of Cumberland, a bronze 
statue (erected 1876) of the third Earl of Rosse, a town- 
hall, a library, and literary institute. The great attrac- 
tions of P. are the castle, the observatory, and the labo- 
ratory of the late Ewl of Rosse (q.v.), still maintained 
in active use by the present earl P. is an important 
corn-market, but is almost without manufactures.—Pop. 
(1881) 4,955, of whom about 4,000 are Rom. Catholics, 
700 Prot. Episcopalians. 

PARS’WANATHA: the 23d of the deified saints of the 
Jainas, in the present era. He and Mahavira, the 24th, 
are held in highest esteem, especially in Hindustan. In 
a suburb of Benares, called Belupura, there is a temple 
honored as the birthplace of Párs'wanátha, See 
J AINAS, 
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PART,'n. part [F. part, a share—from L. partem, a 
part, a piece or portion: It. parte]: a piece or fragment 
separated from a whole thing; a portion or share; some- 
thing less than the whole; an ingredient; a proportional 
quantity; concern or interest; a character or personage 
in a play; something relating or belonging to, as, for my 
part; particular office or character; side; party: in music, 
one óf several series of sounds performed simultaneously: 
V. [L. partiré; It. partire, to part, to share: F. partir, to 
set out, to go away]: to separate or divide; to distribute; 
to break, as a rope; to keep asunder; to be separated; to 
quit each other; to go away; to take or bid farewell; to 
have share. PARTS, n. plu. párts, powers; accomplish- 
ments; quarters; districts. PARTING, imp.: ADJ. serv- 
ing to part; separating: N. a separation; in geol., any thin 
subordinate layer occurring between two main beds; a 
joint or fissure, as in a coal-seam. PARTED, pp.: Apu. 
separated; divided; in bot., subdivided into similar seg- 
ments, the divisions extending nearly to the base. 
PARTER, n. -ér, one who parts. PARTLY, ad. -I%, in part; 
not wholly. PARTIBLE, a. pdrt’t-bl, that may be separa- 
ted; divisible. PARTIBIL'ITY, n. -bil/i-tf, susceptibility 
of division or severance. IN GOOD PART, in a friendly 
manner. IN ILL PART, with displeasure. For THE MOST 
PART, commonly. For MY PART, so far as it concerns 
me; for my share. IN PART, in some degree; partly. 
PART AND PARCEL, an essential portion; a part. PART 
OF SPEECH, One of the classes of words into which the 
language is grouped. To PART WITH, to quit; to resign; 
to be separated from. PARTING-SAND, in founding, 
burnt sand employed to separate and keep apart the 
sand in the different sections of a mold.—Syw. of 
‘part, n.': portion; fraction; fragment; quantity; mem- 
ber; particular; share; constituent; division; section; 
concern; interest; office; business; duty; action; conduct; 
—of ‘parts’: qualities; powers; faculties; accomplish- 
ments; quarters; regions; districts. 
| PARTAKE, v. pár-tàk' [part, and take]: to share in 

\ common with others; to participate; to share; to be ad- 
|mitted to. PARTA’KING, imp. PARTOOK', pt. -tak’, did 
/partake. PARTAKEN, pp. püár-tü'kn. PARTA’KER, n. 
-kér, one who partakes; a sharer; an accomplice; an as- 
sociate. 

PARTANNA, pér-tdn’nd: town of Sicily, province of 
Trapani, 36 m. s.w. of Palermo. Pop. 13,000. 

PARTERRE, n. pér-tar [F. parterre, a flower-garden 
—from par, on; terre, the ground: L. per, along; ferra, 
the ground]: in gardens laid out in the old French 
style, the open part in front of the house, in which 
flower-beds, evergreens, walks, and closely-eut lawn 
were intermingled according to a regular plan. Iy. ou 

PARTHENIC ACID, n. pdr-thén’tk ds id: in chem., acid 
found in distilled chamomile water after long keeping. 
It forms a crystalline calcium salt, | : 
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PARTHENOGENESIS, n. pdar'thé-néjén’é-sis [Gr. 
par’ thénos, a virgin; gennáo, I produce; genésis, genera- 
tion]: generation from unimpregnated ovum ; reproduc- 
tion of plants or animals without the immediate stim- 
ulus of the male principle. The term, introduced by 
Prof. Richard Owen, was extended by him to include re- 
production where no ova are present, such as fission, in- 
ternal cell-division, and budding (see GENERATIONS, 
ALTERNATION OF). But the etymology implies ovary. 
Agamogenesis (literally, without-marriage reproduction) 
is a synonym that has come into use, and is preferable as 
having the Gr. privative-negative a; it does not imply 
parent, in the ordinary sense. However, in the light of 
philosophieal biology, it matters little; since there is a 
fundamental likeness in all reproduction, whether in 
lower or higher forms, and in animals or plants. In all, 
it is the separation of a part to constitute a new indi- 
vidual. In the lowest, the unicellular organisms, there 
is a splitting (fission) of one into two or more individ- 
uals, or an internal breaking up into many. A little 
higher, the sponges are hermaphroditic and produce 
eggs. Next higher, in hydrozoa, separate sexes begin 
to appear; but there is added the process of external 
budding, which, if internal and not dependent on fertili- 
zation, is regarded as parthenogenesis. Many animals, 
all the way up to crustacea, can reproduce lost parts by 
a kind of budding. In all reproduction there is multi- 
plication of cells at some point, and specialization of 
one or more. Ovulation, even in its highest viviparous 
result, begins with development of a cell; an egg, in- 
deed, is à typical cell—a mass of protoplasm with a nu- 
cleus or germinative vesicle and a nucleolus or germina- 
tive spot; and its development begins in segmentation, 
like the cell-division of the lowest protozoan. In higher 
forms of reproduction, it has been suggested that all the 
cells of the organism become so specializad that none 
have the general properties of a cell capable of sponta- 
neously reproducing the organism; and so there needs 
to be one or more cells set apart for this purpose ina 
receptacle or ovary; and the high grade of the organism 
requires that this cell be re-enforced for its work. Kas- 
par Wolff thought that the male element may simply 
furnish a special nutriment, analogous to that which 
determines one egg to be a queen bee, another a neuter. 
But, in plants, certainly, there is little absorption from 
the pollen by the ovule; moreover, the male element in 
the higher animals has the mysterious function of de- 
termining individual resemblances of child to father. 
In brief, reproduction does not depend on this element 
except in the higher organisms, and there it adds new 
phenomena. The ovum is essentially an internal bud, 
as in cases of internal gemmation, or at least compa- 
rable to the ‘ apical growing cell’ in plants; but ordina- 
rily it needs re-enforcement. In the case of plant-lice, 
whose ten summer generations may be born vivipa- 
rously, without the intervention of a male, it has been 
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questioned whether the succession of wingless forms 
are neuters or females or hermaphrodites, and whether 
they proceed from internal buds or from pseud-ova. 
Drone or male bees are believed, from some experi- 
ments, to be born of unfertilized eggs. In the case of 
alternation of generations (see GENERATIONS, ALTERNA- 
TION OF) so different as to be mistaken for different 
species, genera, or classes, the question what constitutes 
an individual confuses the subject. It is asserted that 
al between egg and egg is one individual—that the 
little, fixed, moss-like or tube-like form and all the 
large budded jelly-fish that it throws off to swim away 
and produce eggs, are one individual. If this extreme 
view be, denied, it becomes an instance of agamogenesis. 
' So, also, in some Trematode worms: the egg produces a 
ciliate *larva;? inside of this is produced a ‘parent- 
nurse? of a different form, at length set free; inside of 
this are developed a number of ‘nurses’ of still another 
shape, both the second and third forms from -egg-like 
balls; a ‘nurse,’ after forcing itself into the body of its 
host, e.g., a snail, is encysted; the snail is eaten by 
some animal, in whom the encysted ‘pupa’ hatches out 
into a fourth and differently shaped locomotive creature, 
called ‘adult.’ However it be, asexual reproduction in 
the more complex classes, is in almost all instances sup- 
plementary to the other mode; in some, as in plant-lice, 
it greatly multiplies a race otherwise in danger of ex- 
tinction; but the process is an exhaustive one of virtual 
self-division, if indefinitely continued, as remarked by 
Quatrefages. In many of the lowest organisms there is 
occasional conjugation, with no sign of sex, but only a 
coalescence of nuclei.—See REPRODUCTION.—For many 
remarkable facts relative to P. in insects, see Owen's 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrates; 
Siebold's two works on the subject; F. M. Balfour's 
Comparative Embryology; and Nature, XXII. 
PARTHENON, n. pár'the-nón: the temple of Minerva 
in the Acropolis of Athens: one of the most celebrated 
of the Greek temples, and usually regarded as the most 
perfect specimen of Greek architecture. Many of the 
sculptures have been taken to England, and are now 
in the British Museum. See GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


PARTHENOPE, n. pdr-thén’d-pé [L. and Gr. Parthen- 
ópe, one of the Sirens]: in anc. myth., one of the Sirens, 
who threw herself into the sea because she was unable to 
beguile Ulysses by her songs: a genus of decapodous 
crustaceans found in the Indian Ocean: one of the latest 
discovered of the smaller planets. 


PARTHENOPEAN REPUBLIC, pár-th£n-0-p&'an [from 
Parthenope, the oldest name of the city of Naples]: 
the name given to the state into which the kingdom 
of Naples was transformed by the French republicans, 
1799, Jan. 23, and which lasted only till the following 
June, whenjjthe invading army was forced to retreat. 


PARTHIA. 


PARTHIA, pür'thi-à: anciently a country of w. Asia, 
atthe s.e. end of the Caspian Sea, from which it was 
separated by a narrow strip, known as Hyrcania. P. 
now forms the n. portion of the province of Khorassan, 
and is almost wholly mountainous. Itsrivers are merely 
mountain torrents supplied by the melting snow on the 
Elburz range during winter and spring, and mostly dry 
in summer and autumn. 

The original inhabitants are believed to have been of 
Scythian race, asshown by their language as well as by 
their manners, and to belong to the great Indo-Ger- 
manic family. If this be the case, as is very probable, 
the term Parthian, from its analogy to the Scythian * 
word parthe, banished, seems to indicate that they were 
a tribe who had been driven to P. out of Scythia (i.e., 
central Asia). 'The Parthians, during the time of the 
Roman Republie, were distinguished by primitive sim- 
plicity of life and extreme bravery, though given to bac- 
chanalian and voluptuous pleasures. They neglected 
agriculture and commerce, devoting their whole time to 
predatory expeditions and warfare. They fought on 
horseback, and after a peculiar fashion. Being armed 
solely with bows and arrows, they were rendered de- 
fenseless after the first discharge; and, to gain time for 
adjusting a second arrow to the bow, turned their 
horses, and retired, as if in full flight, but an enemy in- 
cautiously pursuing, was immediately assailed by a 
second flight of arrows; a second pretended flight fol- 
lowed, and the conflict was thus carried on till the Par- 
thians gained the victory, or exhausted their quivers. 
They generally discharged their arrows backward, hold- 
ing the bow behind the shoulder; a mode of attack 
more dangerous to a pursuing enemy than to one in or- 
der of battle. The Parthians appear in history first as 
subject to the great Persian Empire. After the death 
of Alexander the Great, P. formed part of the Syrian 
kingdom, but revolted under Antiochus IL, and consti- 
tuted itself into an independent kingdom under the Ar- 
sacide (see ARSACES), B.C. 250, a race of kings who ex- 
ercised the most completely despotic authority ever 
known, treating their subjects as the vilest of slaves; 
yet so accustomed did the Parthians become to this 
odious rule, that some of the later monarchs, who had 
received a Roman education, and after their accession 
treated their subjects with ordinary justice and human- 
ity, were completely despised. The capital of the Par- 
thian monarchy was Hecatompylos (‘city of the hundred 
gates); now Damgan. The Parthian dominion rapidly 
extended to the Euphrates on the w. and the Indus on 
the e., and became a most powerful and tlourishing em- 
pire: Seleucia, Ctesiphon—capital of the Persian empe- 
rors of the Sassanidæ—and other celebrated cities date 
their rise from this period, and soon eclipsed, in size and 
splendor, the ancient, Hecatompylos. In spite of re- 
peated attacks by the Romans, the Parthians maintained 
their independence (see CkAssus); and though Trajan, 
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A.D. 115-116, seized certain portions of the country, the 
Romans were soon compelled to abandon them. In 214, 
during the reign of Artabanus IV., the last of the Ar- 
sacid:z, a revolt, headed by Ardshir, son of Babegan, 
broke out in Persia, and the Parthian monareh, beaten 
in three engagements, lost his throne and life, while the 
victor substituted the Persian dynasty of the SASSAN- 
Ip (q.v.) for that of the Arsacidz. Some scions of the 
Parthian royal family continued for several centuries to 
rule the mountainous district of Armenia, under the 
protection of the Romans, and made frequent descents 
upon Assyria and Babylonia; but their history is ob- 
scure and unimportant. 

PARTHIAN ARROW, pár'thí-üán: a shaft aimed at an | 
adversary while pretending to fly from or avoid him; a 
figure derived from the habit of the ancient Parthians 
in war. 

PARTIAL, a. pår'shăl [F. partial, partial—from mid. 
L. partialis—from L. partem, a part]: inclined to favor 
one party in a cause, or one side of a question, more 
than another, irrespective of principle or justice; unduly 
biased or prejudiced: not general or universal: in familiar 
language, inclined more strongly toward one thing than 
another: in bot., applied to a subordinate part in some 
general arrangement. PAR'TIALLY, ad. -li, in a partial 
manner;in part; not totally. PAR'/TIAL'ITY, n. -shi-ăl'i-ti, 
inclination to one party or side more than to another; an 
undue bias of mind; special fondness or inclination for. 
PAR’TIALIST, n. -shdl-ist, one holding that the atonement 
affects the elect only. PARTIALISE, v. pár'shál-iz, in OE., 
tomake partial. PARTIAL LOSS, in the law of marine in- 
surance, a loss not total; in which case the insurer is not 
entitled to abandon the remains of the ship or cargo and 
then claim the entire insurance money; but is bound to 
keep his ship or goods, and to claim only in proportion 
to his actual loss or damage. 

PARTIBUS: see IN PARTIBUS. 

PARTICIPATE, v. pàr-tis'i-pat [L. participatus, made 
partaker of—from pars or partem, a part; capto, I take: 
It. participare: F. participer]: to share; to have a share 
in common with others; to receive a part of. PARTIC- 
IPATING, imp. PARTICIPATED, pp. PARTIC'IPATOR, n. 
-lér, one who partakes with another. PARTIC'IPA^TION, 
n. -pü/shán [F.—L.]: state of sharing in common with 
others; the act or state of having a part of something; a 
division into shares. 'PARTIC'IPATIVE, a. -tiv, able or 
tending to participate. PARTIC’IPATIVELY, ad. -/. PAR- 
TIC'IPANT, n. -%-pdnt [F.]: one who partakes or shares. 
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PARTICIPLE, n. pár'tí-si-pl [F. participe, a partici- 
ple—from L. particip'íüm, a participle—from pars or 
partem, a part; capío, I take: It. participio]: in gram., 
one of a class of words of the nature partly of a verb 
and partly of an adjective. PAR’TICIP’IAL, a. -sip’%-dl, 
having the nature and use of a participle; formed from 
a participle. PAR'/TICIP'IALLY, ad. -lt.—The Participle, 
classed by some grammarians as a distinct part of 
speech, is classed more commonly as a part of the con- 
jugation of the verb. There are in English two parti- 
ciples, one in ing, called usually the present, but prop- 
erly the imperfect, because it expresses continued, un- 
finished action, e.g., loving, writing; and the other ex- 
pressing past action, and ending either ined (t) or in en, 
e.g., loved, written. In Ang.-Sax. and Old Eng., the im- 
perfect P. ended in and, e.g., haband (having), corre- 
sponding to the modern Ger. habend, Gr. echont(os), Lat. 
habent(is. In the sentence, ‘He is writing a letter,’ 
writing is the imperfect participle; in ‘the writing of 
the letter occupies him,’ or ‘writing is a difficult art,’ it 
is a substantive, and had a different origin. . In the latter 
case, -ing corresponds to the Ang.-Sax. termination -ung, 
used in forming substantives from a large class of verbs; 
thus, Ang.-Sax. halgung (hallowing) is equivalent in 
meaning and in etymology to Lat. consecratio; similarly, 
modern Ger. Vernichtung, annihilation, from vernichten, 
to annihilate. Such a phrase as, ‘while the letter is 
writing,’ seems to be a shortened form of the now anti- 
quated, ‘is a-writing,’ which was originally, ‘is in writ- 
ing.’ Although this mode of expressionis liable in 
some cases to ambiguity, many authorities deem it 
terser and more idiomatic than the circumlocution of, 
‘is being written,’ which is often substituted for it: 
the preference between the two has been much dis- 
puted. The verbal substantive in -ing is often exactly 
equivalent to the infinitive; thus, ‘standing long in one 
position is painful’ = ‘to stand,’ etc. Ithas this«dvan- 
tage, that while it can be construed as a noun (e.g., with 
a possessive case), it can retain at the same time the 
usual adjuncts of a verb; as, ‘What are we to infer from 
the king’s dismissing his minister?’ The use of this 
form contributes not a little to the peculiar brevity and 
strength of the English language. 

PARTICK, pár'tik: town of Scotland, county of Lan- 
ark, prettily situated, chiefly on rising ground on the 
Kelvin, immediately above its junction with the Clyde, 
about three m. w.n.w. of the Cross of Glasgow, of which 
city it now forms a suburb. Nine-tenths of the work- 
men of P. are engaged in ship-building; and there are 
numerous ship-building yards, flour-mills, cotton facto- 
ries, and bleach-fields. A large proportion of the in- 
habitants are engaged in business in Glasgow, and for 
their accommodation extensive ranges of handsome 
villas have been built here. Pop. (1851) 3,131; (1861) 
8,183; (1871) 17,707; (1881) 27,410. 
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PARTICLE, n. pér’ti-kl [F. particule—from L. partic - 
ulá, a small part—from pars, a part: It. particula]: one 
of the minutest parts or atoms into which matter can be 
mechanically divided; a very small portion or part; the 
component parts or granules of all solid substances; in 
gram., a word unvaried by inflection; a small connecting 
word. 

PARTICULAR, a. pár-tik'ü-lér [F. particulier—from 
mid. L. particülàris, concerning a part—from L. par- 
ticüla, a small part (see PARTICLE)]: not general; indi- 
vidual; distinctive; odd; having something that distin- 
guishes from others, used in the sense of contempt; nice; 
attentive to things single or distinct; exact; minute: N. 
a single instahce; a single point: PLU. details. PARTIC- 
ULARLY, ad. -lz, distinctly; in an extraordinary degree. 
PARTIC'ULAR'ITY, n. -ldr'i-tí [F. particularité]: the qual- 
ity of being particular; distinctiveness; peculiarity; indi- 
vidual characteristic; minuteness in detail. IN PARTIC- 
ULAR, especially; distinctly. PARTIC'ULARIZE, V. -lér-iz, 
to specify singly and distinctly; to enumerate in partic- 
ulars or detail; to be attentive to single things. PAR- 
TIC ULARIZING, imp. entering into particulars. PARTIC’- 
ULARIZED, pp.-izd. PARTIC'ULARIZA'TION, n. -f-zà'slün, 
the act of particularizing.—Syn. of ‘particular,: a.': 
distinct; peculiar; single; one; fastidious; appropriate; 
circumstantial; individual; special; especial; respective; 
specific; precise; critical. 

PARTING: see under Part. 


PARTINICO, SALA DI, só/là dé pár-tene-ko: post-town" 
of Sicily, the province of Palermo, 10 m. s.w. of the 
city of Palermo, at the foot of a grand precipice of red 
limestone. The plain in the vicinity is of surpassing 
fertility; corn, wine, oil, fruit, and sumach are pro- 
duced in rich abundance; and linen and woolen goods 
are manufactured. Scattered vestiges of ancient habi- 
tations are still seen on the summit of the height above 
the town, and are said to be the ruius of the ancient 
Parthenicum mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
and there only.—Pop. of P. (1872) 20,154. 

PARTITE, a. pár'tit, or PART’ED, a. [L. partitus, divid- 
ed or shared]: in bot., divided to near the base, the di- 
visions being called partitions. 

PARTITION, n. pár-tish/ün [F. partition—from L. 
partitionem, a parting, a partition—from partio, I part I, 
divide—from pars, a part]: division; separation; that 
by which things are separated; a separate part: in mu- 
sic, called also PARTITURA (see SCORE): V. to divide into 
distinct parts; to separate by a partition. PARTI'TION- 
ING, imp. PARTI'TIONED, pp. -iànd. PARTITIVE, à. pdr’- 
tt-tiv, distributive; denoting a part: N. in gram., a word 
expressing partition, or denoting a part; a distributive. 
PAR’TITIVELY, ad. -li. PARTITION LINES, in heraldry, 
lines dividing the shield in directions corresponding to 
the ordinaries. According to the direction of the parti- 
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tion lines, a shield is said to be party or parted per fess, 
per pale, per bend,.per chevron, per saltire: a shield 
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Partition Lines in Heraldry. 


divided by lines in the direction of a cross, is said to be 
quartered; and a shield parted at once per cross and per 
saltire, is said to be Gironné (q.v.) of eight. The partition 
lines are not always plain; they may be engrailed, in- 
vected, embattled, wavy, nebuly, indented, dancetté or 
raguly: see separate titles. 

PARTITION, in Building: thin interior wall dividing 
one apartmentfrom another; usually of brickwork about 
44 or 9 inches thick, or of timber with standards about 
44 inches thick covered with lath and plaster. Wooden 
partitions are used when there is no sufficient support 
for brick, stone, or iron. When wooden partitions have 
Xo support much weight, they ought to be constructed 
in the form of a Truss (q.v.). ` 

PARTITION, in Law: division of an estate between 
two or more joint owners; strictly, such division of real 
estate, as lands, hereditaments, and tenements, but less 
properly, division of goods and chattels between co- 
parceners. The P. is voluntary when made by mutual 
consent of the parties in interest, and then each conveys 
or releases to each the share that each is to hold. The 
P. is compulsory when made by a court without the con- 
sent of one or more of the persons interested: in that 
case the P. is effected by the judgment of the court and 
by the delivering up of possession in accordance there- 
with. Courts of equity have jurisdiction in P. cases 
where the law affords no adequate remedy, e.g., where 
the allegęd titles are equitable only, or where the neces- 
sity is involved of one coparcener’s making to another 
or to others compensation for the purpose of equalizing 
the partition. 

PARTIZAN, or PARTISAN, n. pár'tí-zdn [OF. pertuisane, 
a partizan or leading staff: It. partigiana, a weapon like 
a halberd: mid. L. partesana: comp. O.H.G. partá, a bat- 
tle-ax—connected with PARTIZAN 2—comp. also hal- 
bara :akind of halberd; a pike or truncheon; amarshal’s 

aton, 
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PARTIZAN, or PARTISAN, n. pár'ti-zün [F. partisan, a 
partner, a partizan—from parti, a party, a faction: It. 
partigiano, a partizan: comp. L. partiri, to divide, to 
part] : adherent to a party or faction; one devotedly and 
violently attached to a party or interest: in milit., light 
troops engaged in desultory warfare, or the officer who 
leads them; such troops harass the enemy by cutting off 
stragglers, interrupting supplies, etc.: ADJ. pertaining 
to a party or faction ; biassed in favor of a party or inter- 
est. PAR’ TIZANSHIP, n., or PAR TISANSHIP, -ship, state of 
being a partizan; feeling or conduct appropriate to a 
partizan ; devotion to party. 

PARTNER, n. párt'nér [prov. F. partener, to partake : 
OF. parcener and parsonnier, a partaker, a partner—from 
L. pars, a part]: one associated with another or others 
in business pursuits;sharer; associate; one who dances 
with another; a husband or wife: PLU. heavy framework 
fitted on the deck of a ship to receive a mast, a pump, 
etc.: V. to join; to associate with. PART'NERSHIP, n. 
joint or common interest or property; union of two or 
more in the same profession or trade (see below). 

PART'NERSHIP, in Law: union of two or more in- 
dividuals acting under a contract, whereby they mutually 
contribute property or labor for making profits jointly. 
When a P. is confined to a particular transaction or 
speculation, it is called, usually, a joint-adventure, and 
the parties are joint-adventurers. The usual criterion 
by which a P. is ascertained to exist, as distinguished 
from other arrangements, is that there is a community 
of profit ; it is not essential that both should suffer losses 
equally or proportionably, for one partner may stipulate 
that he shall not be liable to loss. This stipulation is 
binding between the partners, but does not prevent the 
partners all from being liable to third parties. So one 
partner may contribute all the capital orall the labor. A 
dormant partner is one whose name does not generally 
appear to the world as a partner, but who nevertheless 
is to all intents and purposes a partner, with rights and 
liabilities equal to the rest. In order to constitute that 
kind of community of profit which is the chief element in 
P., itis necessary that the partner share in the profits as 
a partner; for, in many cases, clerks, servants, or agents 
receive a commission or remuneration proportioned to 
profits, and yet are not partners, for this is merely one’ 
mode of ascertaining the salary which they are to re- 
ceive. In all such cases, therefore, the distinction as 
to whether there is a P. or not turns on the considera- 

„tion whether the alleged partner receives, as such, a 
share of the profits, or receives merely a salary pro- 
portioned to profits without having a specific in- 
terest in the firm. The contract of P. may be entered 
into either by word of mouth or in writing. If no 
specified term be agreed upon, it is a P. at will, 
and may be dissolved by either of the parties at 
pleasure. Sometimes, also, a court of equity will inter- 
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fere to dissolve the P. before the time appointed; but 
this only happens when some unforeseen and urgent rea- 
son exists, as that one of the partners has become a 
lunatic, or has proved grossly dishonest, or grossly care- 
less and wasteful in the administration of the P., or the 
object of the partnership cannot be carried out. Mere 
diiferences of opinion on minor matters are no ground 
for seeking a dissolution. The partners may validly make 
any arrangements between themselves that they think 
proper, provided they are not void as against the stat- 
utes or the general principles of the law, even though 
they be in conflict with the ordinary rules of P., but if 
these are unusual and special stipulations, there is no 
certainty of securing adherence to them without a formal 
deed or indenture of P. being executed. Thus, it is 
common to stipulate as to the capital each is to contrib- 
ute, and as to the proportion of profits each is to re- 
ceive, as to what is to be done in case of the death of 
a partner, etc. Unless a stipulation is made to the con- 
trary, the rule is, that the death of one of the partners 
dissolves the P.: so does his bankruptcy. Itis a rule also 
| that no new partner can be introduced without the con- 
sent of the rest. As against third parties, whatever may 
be the secret arrangements between members of a firm, 
the rule is, that any partner can bind the firm in all mat- 
ters which are within the scope of the P., each being by 
the nature of the contract made the agent of all the rest 
for business purposes. Thus, any one may accept a bill 
in the name of the firm, provided that be one of the 
modes of doing business. It is, however, to be borne in 
mind, that the firm is bound by one of the partners in 
those matters only which are strictly within the proper 
business of the firm—an important qualification of the 
general power. Within the above limits, each partner 
can bind his copartners, however imprudent or foolish 
his act; since itis one of the implied conditions, that all 
have full confidence in each other. It follows from this 
principle, that the firm is liable for the dealings of each 
partner on its behalf within the scope of the P., and each 


b liable to the full extent for all the debts of the firm; 


n short, each is liable to, his last dollar for the solvency 
‘of the firm. Hence, it is often of importance for a part- 
ner, on leaving the firm, to know how to terminate this 
liability. The rule is, that as regards all strangers, no- 
tice fairly given in the publie newspapers is sufficient: 
but as between the firm and those who have had deal- ` 
ings with it, the notice in the newspapers is of no use, 
unless it can be proved that the party had actual notice 
given to him—and hence a circular notice sent to cus- 
tomers announcing the fact of retirement, is the only 
course effectual. 4 

The practice of individuals entering into large asso- 
ciations, now called joint-stock companies, which were 
originally only extended partnerships, has led to sepa- 
rate statutes as to these: see JorNT-STOCK COMPANIES., 
t A person who holds himself out to be_a , partner in a 
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firm, or who suffers his name to stand before the publie 
as the name of a partner, is liable as a partner; and his 
liability rests, not on the ground of any transaction, 
actual or presumptive, between him and the real part- 
ners, but on the ground of publie policy, wfth a view 
to the prevention of frauds on creditors. The lending 
of his name may be express or tacit: by permission to 
the firm to use his name, or by neglecting to forbid the 
use of it. Proof of his permission, connivance, or 
guilty negligence would be his permitting his name to 
be coupled with those of the real partners on a sign, on 
bill-heads, or the like, or his suffering his agents to do 
acts sufficient to lead others to consider him a partner. 
À special partner is liable to the extent of his contribu- 
tion to the firm's capital: in many of the states the laws 
now recognize limited partnerships in which the liability 
of all parties is limited. 

PARTON, pâr'ton, JAMES: author: b. Canterbury, 
England, 1822, Feb. 9. He came in early childhood to 
New York; was teacher at White Plains, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, and New York, and was a writer on the staff of 
the Home Journal for several years. Since 1875 he has 
lived in Newburyport, Mass. He has published: Life 
of Horace Greeley (1855); Humorous Poetry of the Eng- 
lish Language (1857); Life and Times of Aaron Burr 
(1857); General Butler in New Orleans (1863); Life and 
Times of Benjamin Franklin (1864); Smoking and Drink- 
ing (1868); The People’s Book of Biography (1868); Fa- 
mous Americans of Recent Times (1870); Triumphs of 
Enterprise, Ingenuity, and Public Spirit (1871); Topics of 
the Time (1871); Words of Washington (1872); Life of 
Thomas Jefferson (1874); Caricatures in All Times and 
Lands (1875); Life of Voltaire (1881). Other works are: 
Life of John Jacob Astor, The French Parnassus, Manual 
for the Instruction of * Rings,’ Railroad and Political, 
How New York City is Governed (1866), The Danish Islands, 
ete. An astonished critic quotes from his life of Burr 
to the effect that Burr's greatest fault was his generosity. 
—SARA PAYSON (WILLIS) (ELDREDGE) P. (pen-name 
FANNY FERN), his wife (1811, July 7—1872, Oct. 10; b. 
Portland, Me.); daughter of Nathaniel Willis (q.v.), and 
sister of Nathaniel P. Willis (q.v.), and widow of Charles 
H.,Eldredge, a banker in Boston. She was married to 
James P. 1856. Her first collection of newspaper es- 
says was Fern Leaves (1853), which had immense sale. 
This was followed by a second series (1854); Ruth Hall; 
Rose Clark and Fresh Leaves (1857); The Play-Day Book 
(1857); Folly as It Flies (1868); Ginger-Snaps (1870); 
Caper-Sauce (1871). The last two titles well character- 
ize her general vivacious style of writing. See Fanny 
Fern: a Memorial Volume, by James Parton (1873). 
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PART-OWNER: person who owns a thing in common 
with other persons. The term part-owners is used par- 
ticularly with regard to persons owning a vessel to- 
gether, but not as partners. Separate property in the 
thing which is the subject of part-ownership is acquired 
by Partition (q.v.). Part-owners cannot encumber or 
transfer more of the common property than their own ' 
shares; they are not agents for one another. The owners 
of the majority of the shares in a ship may lawfully em- 
ploy her against the will of the minority, but the admi- 
ralty court may compel them to insure the minority 
against loss: the minority have the same right under 
the same conditions. Where the part-owners are equal- 
ly divided as to the employment of the vessel, a court 
often orders a sale of the common property. The part- 
owners are bound in solidum by the lawful engagements 
of their duly-constituted agents, i.e., they are liable 
jointly and individually to make good the undertakings 
of their agents, when the agents have not transcended 
the limits of their authority. 

PARTRIDGE, n. pér’trij [F. perdrir—from L. perdix 
or perdicem, a partridge: Gr. perdix], (Perdix): genus of 
gallinaceous birds, of family Tetraonide, having a short, 
strong bill, naked a the base; the upper mandible con- 
vex, bent down at the tip; the wings and tail short, the 
tarsi as well as the toes naked, the tarsi not spurred.— 
The Common P. or GRAY P. (P. cinerea), is the most 
plentiful of all game-birds in Britain, and becomes 
increasingly plentiful as cultivation is extended, while 
the range of the moorfowlis restricted. On the conti- 
nent of Europe, it is abundant in almost all districts 
suitable to its habits, from Scandinavia to the Mediter- 
ranean; and is found also in n. Africa, and in some parts 
of w. Asia. It varies considerably in size; those found in 
rich lowlands being generally the largest, about 12} 
inches in entire length; while those which inhabit poorer 
and upland districts are smaller. The female is rather 
smaller than the male. The upper parts of both are ash- 
gray, finely varied with brown and black; the male has 
a deep chestnut crescent-shaped spot on the breast, 
almost or altogether lacking in the female. A variety 
called the Mountain P. has the plumage brown. The P. 
is seldom found far from cultivated land. It feeds on 
grain and other seeds, insects and their larve and pupa, 
and the pup: of ants are generally the food sought at 
first for the young. The nest is commonly on the ground, 
among brushwood and long grass, or in fields of clover 
or grain, and usually contains 12 to 20 eggs. The 
young run as soon as they are hatched. Both parents 
show very strong attachment to their young, and great 
courage in repelling assailants; they have also re- 
course, like many other birds, to stratagem, to draw 
off in another direction the most powerful and dan- 
gerous enemies, such as dogs; fluttering close before 
them as if broken-winged, while the brood escape. Un- 
til the end of autumn, the parent birds and their brood 
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‘keep together in a covey; late in the season, several co- 
veys often unite into a pack, when it becomes much more 
difficult for the sportsman to approach them. The 
flight of the P. is strong and rapid for a short distance, 
but it does not seem capable of long-sustained flight. 
The eggs of partridges are often hatched, and the young 
birds reared, by the domestic hen, the chief requisite 
being a plentiful supply of ants when the birds are very 
young. Partridges thus reared become very tame, but 
they seldom breed in the aviary.—The REp-LEGGED P. 
(P. rufus, or Caccabis rufus, the genus or sub-genus Cac- 
cabis being distinguished by a rudimentary blunt spur 
on the tarsi) is native of s. Europe and of the Channel 
Islands, and is now plentiful in parts of England, partic- 
ularly Norfolk and Suffolk, into which it has been 
introduced. It is rather larger than the common P., 
stronger on the wing and less easily approached by the 
sportsman: it is less esteemed for the table. The upper 
parts are of reddish-ash color; the throat and cheeks 
white, bounded by a collar of black, which expands in 
black spots on the breast; and the sides exhibit bars of 


biack. The plumage is smooth.—Two other species, - 


nearly allied to this, are found in some southern parts 
of Europe. India has a number of species. The habits 
of all the species much resemble those of the Common’ 
Partridge.—The name P. is sometimes loosely extended 
to include the species of Ortya (see VIRGINIAN QUAIL), 
though it seems undesirable to have two names for the 
same bird; and in S. America it is sometimes given to 
the Tinamous. As to pheasants, they are of another 
family, not belonging at all to the new world. 

The term ‘Partridge’ originally belonged to the gray 
P. (Perdiz cinerea) of Gr. Brit., but was extended to all 
the sub-family PERDICINÆ, exclusively of the old world, 
and including quails—the true quail being the migratory 
one of s. Europe (Coturnix dactylisonans), which has been 
introduced somewhat into this country. The term P., 
however, is admissible (especially if qualified as Amer. 
P.) as applied to the sub-family ODONTOPHORINAE, €X- 
clusively of the new world, and distinguished by a num- 
ber of characters, notably by notched mandible—hence 
the name of the sub-family, meaning tooth-bearing. It 
ineludes the Bob-white and the plumed and other species 
of the s.w. United States. The Bob-white is rightly 
called P. in the middle and s. states (but there the ruffed 
grouse is improperly called pheasant, just as the ruffed 
grouse and spruce grouse are improperly called P. in the 
n. states.) The sub-family TETRAONINA, grouse, are 
easily distinguished by feathered shank—the exception 
being.the ruffed grouse (Bonasa umbella). 


PARTRIDGE—PARTRIDGE-WOOD. 


PARTRIDGE, GEORGE: statesman: 1740, Feb. 8—1828, 
July 7; b. Duxbury, Mass. He was educated at Har- 
vard 1759-62; studied theology, and became a teacher 
at Kingston, Mass. He was a delegate to the provincial 
cong., 1774-5, a member of the Mass. house of represent- 
atives till 1779, then a delegate to the continental con- 
gress, and continuously i in congress till 1785, except the 
cong. which met at Princeton, N. J., 1783. He sat in 
the U. S. congress from its opening till 1790, when he 
resigned. A large part of his estate he left for charita- 
ble and religious purposes. 

PAR’TRIDGE BER’RY: see GAULTHERIA. 

PARTRIDGE PIG’EON (Geophaps): Australian genus 
of Columbide, approaching more than most of the pig- 
eons, in character and habits, to the true gallinaceous 
birds, particularly partridges. Their plumage is beau- 
tiful, and generally with bronze tinge and lustre on the 
wings, whence their name sometimes of Bronze-wings. 
There are several species. They live mostly on the 
ground, and rise with a whirring noise, like the pheas- 
ant, when disturbed. They are highly esteemed for the 
table.—Geotrygon montana, species of another genus of 
Columbide, bears the name PARTRIDGE DOVE in the W. 
Indies. It also seeks its food chiefly on the ground, 
though it frequents well-wooded districts. 

PAR'TRIDGES, in Artillery: very large bombards 
formerly in use at sieges and in defensive works. They 
are mentioned in Froissart. 

PAR’TRIDGE-WOOD: very pretty hard-wood from 
the W. Indies and Brazil; usually of reddish color, in 
various shade from light to dark, the shades mingled in 
thinstreaks; butinsomechoicesortsthey are curled upon 
one another, resembling the feathers of the partridge, 
whence its name. One variety occurs in which the col- 
ors are remarkably bright, and it is consequently called 
Pheasant-wood. In Brazil, this beautiful wood is so 
plentiful that it is employed in ship-building, and it is 
said to be used in British navy-yards under tlie name 
Cabbage-wood, but this is doubtful: many woods are 
known as P.-W., and several as cabbage-wood. Among 
the Brazilians, it is called * Angelim,’ and they describe 
four sorts—Angelim de pedra (Stone Angelim), A. ver-- 
melho (Red Angelim), A. amargoso (Bitter Angelim), and 
A. varzea (Cultivated Angelim). Its chief use in other 
countries is for cabinet-work, Tunbridge-ware, parasol- 
sticks, fans, and other small matters for which its beauty 
recommends it. It is said to be yielded by the legumi- 
nous tree (Andira inermis), found not only in the Brazils, 
but in other parts of S, America and in the W. Indies. 


PARTS OF SPEECH—PARTY-WALL. 


PARTS OF SPEECH: the several kinds or classes into 
which the words of a language are divided. There is 
nothing in the outward form of words that would enable 
us to divide them into classes. The distinction lies in 
the offices that the several words perform in a Sentence 
(q.v.). All words performing the same office in sentences 
belong to the same class. The essential parts of speech 
are the Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Prep- 
osition, Conjunction, Interjection (see these several 
heads). The Articles (q.v.) are not distinct parts of 
speech, being essentially pronouns.  Interjections (q.v.) 
are by some writers considered as hardly belonging to 
articulate speech. To name the class or part of speech 
to which eaeh word of a sentence belongs is called to 
parse it. 

PARTURE: OE. for DEPARTURE. 

PARTURITION, n. pàr'tü-rísh/án [L. parturitionem— 
from partu'río, I bring forth]: the act of bringing forth, 
or of being delivered of young (see MIDWIFERY). PAR- 
TURIENT, à. pür-tü'rí-ónt. [L. parturien'tem]: bringing 
forth or about to bring forth young. 

PARTY, n. pàrítí [F. partie, a part, a share; parti, a 
party or faction—from partir, to divide—from L. partiri, 
to part, to divide: It. partita, a share, a division]: a num- 
ber of persons united in opinion or design in opposition 
to others in the same community or nation; a faction; 
one concerned or interested in an affair; one of two liti- 
gants; a particular person—but improperly so applied; à 
cause or a side; a select company or assembly; a small 
detachment of troops drawn from the main body: in her. 
(see PARTITION LINES, under PARTITION): ADJ. that con- 
cerns not the whole; arising from party; in her., used 
with reference to the division of a field or charge. PAR- 
TYISM, n. pür'ti-íizm, devotion to party; party-spirit. 
PARTY-COLORED, Or PARTI-COLORED, having divers 
colors. PARTY-FENCE, à fence between the lands of sep- 
arate proprietors. PARTY-JURY, a jury consisting of half 
natives and half foreigners. PARTY-MAN, one holding 
violent party principles; a factious man. PARTY-SPIRIT, 
the spirit or animus that distinguishes a party. PARTY- 
VERDICT, à joint verdict. PARTY-WALL, wall separating 
two houses (see below).—Syn. of ‘ party, n.’: side; sect}. 
litigant; cause; assembly; meeting; person; detachment; 
cabal; conspiracy; combination. 

PAR’TY-WALL: wal dividing two houses or tehe- 
ments, and which is, in a certain sense, one and indivis- 
ible, though the property of two or more parties. 'The 
question as to who is the owner of any particular part 
of the P.-W. is solved by ascertaining who is the owner 
of the soil on which it is built. In the absence of evi- 
denee to the contrary, it is presumed that half of the 
soil belongs to the owner en one side, and the other half 
to the owner of the other side; and unless the wall has 
stood 20 years and more, each owner can do what he 
likes with his own half, and can pare it away if he likes. 


PARUSIA—PASCAL. 


But in general, mutual interest prevents each party from 
resorting to his strict legalrights. A practice exists for 
one who builds a house adjoining the wall of a neighbor, 
to pay for half the expense of the wall. 

PARUSIA, n. pa-ri’zi-a [Gr. parousia, presence—from 
pareimi, pp. paron, to be present—para, beside; eimi, to 
be]:in rhet., a figure of speech by which the present tense 
is used instead of the past or future, and in a vivid or ani- 
mated narration of past, or prediction of future, events. 

PÁRVATIÍ, pár/vd-tà [from Sanskrit parvata, mount- 
ain; literally, mountain-born]: one of the names by 
which Durgá, consort of S'iva, is usually called, she being 
the daughter of the mountain Himalaya. 

PARVENU, n. pár'vé-nó' [F. parvenu, an upstart—from 
parvenir, to attain to, to succeed—from L. perveniré, to 
arrive—from per, through; veniré, to come]: an upstart; 
one newly risen into notice or power. 

PARVIS, or PARVISE, n. pdr’viz [OF. parvis, the porch 
of a church—from mid. L. paravisus for paradisus, the 
church porch, the paradise]: in OE., the church porch; 
the room over a church porch, for a school; sometimes 
an open space in front of a church door. .Note.—When 
the old mystery-plays were exhibited in the churchyard, 
the porch represented paradise, hence the name; the 
word also meant, ‘an altar; a berth in à ship,’ etc.—see 
Skeat. 

PAS, n. på [F. pas, a step—from It. passo; L. passus, 
a step]: a step; in OFE., precedence. i 

PASCAGOULA, pás-ka-gó'la: river, and bay at its 
mouth, in Miss. The river, formed by the junction of 
the Leaf, the Chickasawha, with numerous branches, 
drains the s.e. portion of the state, and flows into Mis- 
sissippi Sound through two mouths which form the bay. 
It is navigable 100 m. through a sandy region of pine for- 
ests, supplying turpentine. The villages on the bay are 
summer resorts for residents of Mobile and New Orleans; 
and on the shores at night are heard sounds like the 

' /E»lian harp, supposed to be caused by some kind of 
shell-fish. . 

PASCAL, pds’kal, F. pós-kàl', BLAISE: one of the most 
distinguished philosophers and scholars of the 17th c.: 
1623, June 19—1662, Aug. 19; b. Clermont, in Auvergne, 
Franee. His father, Étienne P., was pres. of the Cour 
des Aides at Clermont. His mother, Antoinette Bezon, 
died while he was little beyond infancy. He had two 
sisters—the elder, Gilberte, Madame Perier, afterward 
his biographer; the younger, Jacaueline, who became a 
nun of Port Royal, under the celebrated Mére Angelique, 
sister of Antoine Arnauld. From childhood, Blaise gave 
evidence of extraordinary abilities; and when he reached 
his 8th year, his father resigned his office at Clermont, 
an:l came to Paris, personally to direct the boy's educa- 
lion. For the purpose of concentrating all the boy's 
efforts on languages, his father kept out of his reach all 
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books treating of mathematics, for which he had evinced 
a taste; and it is recorded that the child by his own un- 
aided speculations, drawing the diagrams with charcoal 
upon the floor, made some progress in geometry. One 
account represents him as having thus mastered the first 
32 propositions of the first book of Eucljd's Elements—a 
statement which carries its own refutation. Thencefor- 
ward, he was permitted freely to follow the bent of his 
genius. In his 16th year, he produced a treatise on 
Conic Sections, which extorted the almost incredulous 
admiration of Descartes. In his 19th year, he invented 
a caleulating-machine; and turning his attention to the 
novel questions as to the nature of fluids, which Torri- 
celli’s theories had raised, he produced two essays, 
which, though not published till after his death, have 
established his reputation as an experimental physicist. 
His father having accepted an office at Rouen, P. was 
there brought into intercourse with a distinguished 
preacher, Abbé Guillebert, member of the Jansenists, a 
man of great eloquence, a master of ascetic theology; 
from whom and from other members of the same rigid 
sect, as well as from the writings of Arnauld, St. Cyran, 
and Nicole, P.’s mind received a deeply religious turn; 
and his health having suffered from excessive study, 
he gave himself up in great measure to retirement and 
theological reading, and to the practice of asceticism. 
The death of his father, and his sister Jacqueline’s with- 
` drawal to Port Royal, confirmed these habits; and to 
this period we owe his magnificent though unfinished 
Pensées, which have extorted the admiration even of his 
unbelieving, therefore unsympathizing, critics. Having 
fully identified himself with the Jansenist party, he was 
induced (1655) to take up his residence at Port Royal, 
though not as one of the famous ‘solitaries;’ and there 
he gave himself to religious devotion and asceticism. In 
the controversy to which the condemnation of Arnauld 
by the Sorbonne (1655) gave rise, P. took lively interest; 
and to this controversy he contributed the memorable 
Lettres Provinciales, published under the pseudonym 
‘Louis de Montalt.’ These famous Letters (18, not reck-' 
oning the 19th, which is a fragment, and the 20th, which 
is by Lemaistre) are written, as if to a provincial friend, } 
on the absorbing controversial topic of the day. The 
first three are given to the vindication of Arnauld, and 
the demonstration of the identity of his doctrine with 
that of St. Augustine. But it was to the later letters 
that the collection owed both its contemporary popular- 
ity and its abiding fame. In these P. addresses himself 
to the casuistry and. to the directorial system of Ar- 
nauld’s great antagonists, the Jesuits; and in a strain 
of humorous irony which has seldom been surpassed, he 
holds up to ridicule their imputed laxity of principle on 
the obligation of restitution, on simony, on probable opin- 
ions, on directing the intention, on equivocation and men- 
tal reservation, etc. In all this, he p ofesses to produce 
the authorities of their own authors. Of the ext»eor- 


C PASCH. 
dinary ability displayed in these celebrated Letters, no 
question can be entertained; but the Jesuits and their 
friends loudly complain of their unfairness, and repre- 
sent them as in great part the work of a special pleader, 
'The quotations, except those from Escobar, were con- 
fessedly supplied by P.’s friends. Itis complained that 
many, of the authors cited are not Jesuits at all; that 
many of the opinions ridiculed and reprobated as opin- 
ions of the Jesuit order had been in reality formally 
, repudiated and condemned in the Society; that many of 
the extracts are garbled and distorted; that it treats as 
though they had been designed for the pulpit, and as 
manuals for teaching, works which inreality were meant 
as only private directions of the judgment of the confess- 
or; and that, in almost all cases, statements, facts, and 
circumstances are withheld, which would modify, if not 
entirely remove, their objectionable tendency: see JEs- 
uirs. To all which the enemies of the Jesuits reply by 
arguments intended thoroughly to vindicate Pascal. P. 
himself entertained no compunctious feeling for the 
production of these Letters, but even at the approach 
of death declared his full satisfaction with the work, 
such as it was.. Hislater years were made very wretched 
by continued, or at least frequently recurring, hypochon- 
dria, under the influence of which he suffered from pain- 
ful fantasies, which he was unable to control His 
strength was completely worn out by these and other 
infirmities, and, prematurely old, he died in Paris at 
the early age of 39. His Pensées sur la Religion, et 
sur quelques autres Sujets, being unfinished, were pub- 
lished with suppressions and modifications 1669; but 
' their full value was learned only from the complete ed, 
published at the instance of Victor Cousin (Paris 1844). 
As scattered fragments of thought on the vastest themes, 
the Penséesgive an impression of vagueness, and raise 
more questions than they settle. While thus lacking 
the character of a satisfactorily complete discussion, 
they are in parts richly suggestive. Of all his works, 
the Lettres Provinciales have been most frequently re- 
. printed. They were translated into Latin in the lifetime 
of P. by Nicole, under the pseudonym of a German prof., 
‘Wilhelm Wendroc;’ and an ed. in four languages ap- 
peared at Cologne 1634. 

PASCH, or Pascne, n. psk [L. and Gr. Pascha, the 
Passover, Easter: Heb. Pesach, the feast of the Passover 
—from pésach, to pass over]: the feast of the Passover; 
Easter. PAscH EGG,a hard-boiled egg stained or painted, 
used variously by the young at Easter.  Note.—EASTER 
is F. paque; OF. pasque: we have prov. Eng. pask, and 
Scot. pas or pase, names for Easter. The hard dyed, 
variously colored eges are in prov. Eng. paste eggs, and 
in Scot. pase eg7s. The old name PASCH, for the native 
name EASTER, was and is so applied because Christ arose 
immediately after the Jewish Passover, on the first day 
of the week, the Christian Sunday: see EASTER, 


PASCHAL—PAS-DE-CALAIS. 


PASCHAL, a. păs'kăl [Heb. Pesach; Gr. Pascha, the 
Passover—from Heb. pásach, to pass over]: pertaining 
to the feast of the Passover (q.v.) or to Easter (q.v.). PAs- 
CHAL CONTROVERSY (see EASTER). PASCHAL CYCLE, 
that which fixes the time of Easter. PASCHAL FLOWER, 
or PASQUE FLOWER, purple flower, named from its flow- 
ering about Easter (see below). PASCHAL LAMB, among 
the Jews, the lamb slain and eaten at the Passover. 

PAS’CHAL CHRONICLE; known also as Alexandri- 
num, from its supposed compiler, Peter of Alexandria, 
and as Fasti Siculi (from L. fas, with acquired meaning 
history, and Siculi, Sicily, whence a copy was brought): 
compilation of rules for Easter (AS. for Gr. and L. 
Pascha, Passover), and chronology of the world from 
Adam to A.D. 354, whence the date of the chronicle is 
inferred; author unknown. It was afterward extended 
to 620. A later addition was a list of Rom. emperors 
from Augustus to Constantius Monachus, 1042. It con- 
tains faulty but valuable chronological material. An 
edition with Gr. text and L. translation was edited by 
L. Dindorf of Bonn 1832. 

PAS’CO, or (fully) CERRO DE PASco, sér'ro dà pás' ko: 
important mining city in Peru, dept. of Junin, about 
14,000 ft. above sea-level; 80 m. n.e. of Lima in direct 
line, but more than 130 m. by the winding mountain 
road. It is a collection of huts spread over an area hol- 
lowed out and perforated in all directions by silver mines. 
There is a journal of literature and mining. The Cerro, 
or ‘mountain knot,’ of Pasco rises, in Sacshuanata, 16,- 
000 ft. above sea-level. Coal is found. Pop. varies 
largely, according to the state of the mines; average 
about 13,000. 

PAS-DE-CALAIS, pá-déh-ká-là' (Fr. for Strait of Dover): 
department in n. France, bounded n. by the dept. of 
Nord and the Strait of Dover, and w. by the Strait of 
Dover and the English Channel; 2,540 sq. m., of which 
883,300 acres are cultivated, and 236,707 in meadows. 
The surface is level, except a ridge of hills running from 
s.e. to n.w., ending in Gris-Nez Cape (q.v.), and forming 
the watershed between the North Sea and the English 
Channel.: The rivers are short; they are the Scarpe 
and Lys in the basin belonging to the North Sea, and 
the Authie and Canche in the basin belonging to the 
English Channel. The rivers are navigable within the 
dept., and are connected by canals. The coast-line is 
80 m. in length, and the shores are in parts low and 
sandy ; while for several miles on either side of Gris-Nez, 
cliffs similar to those of Dover front the sea. The cli- 
mate is mild, but exceedingly inconstant. The soil is 
very fertile—all the usual cereal and leguminous crops 
are produced in abundance; and the country is very 
productive as regards both agriculture and manufact- 
ures. Fishing is actively carried on, particularly in the 
neighborhood of Boulogne. Coal of indifferent quality 
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is raised, the excellent quarries of the department are 
worked, and much turf is cut. The industrial estab- 
lishments are numerous and important, e.g., iron found- 
ries, glass-works, potteries, tanneries, and numerous 
bleach-works, and mills and factories of various kinds. 
Boulogne and Calais are the principal harbors. "There 
are six arrondissements— Arras, Béthune, St. Omer, St. 
Pol, Boulogne, and Montreuil. 'The capital is Arras.— 
Pop. of P. (1881) 819,022. 

PASENG’: see GOAT. 

PASEWALK, pó-zéh-vülk: town. of Prussia, govt. of 
Stettin, 25 m. w.n.w. of the city of Stettin, on the Uker. 
It contains two churches, two hospitals, and several 
woolen-cloth and leather factories; and carries on an act- 
ive general trade. Pop. (1880) 9,469. 

PASH, v. pdsh [Dan. baske, to slap: prov. Sw. paska, 
to dabble in water: an imitative word, as dash is]: in OE., 
to dash; to bruise; to smash; to strike. PaAsn'ING, imp. 
PASHED, pp. pdsht. Note.—The rough pash of Shake- 
speare is said to mean, a ‘furrowed brow'—from Gael. 
bathais, the forehead, pronounced bash or pásh—see Gael. 
Etymology. It is probable that pash is another form of 
boz, and connected with baste—all being onomatopoetic 
in their origin— see Skeat. 

PASHA, or PACHA, n. pá'shá or pá-shá' [Pers. pasha— 
from pad, powerful; shah, king: Ar. basha]: in the Turk- 
ish empire, the viceroy or governor of a province; title of 
honor of the chief ministers and officers, civil, and mili- 
tary or naval, of the sultan: the title was anciently given 
only to princes of the blood. The pashas were formerly 
distinguished in their rank by one, two, or three horse- 
tails on a staff carried before them—the visible symbol 
is now discontinued.  Pashas of the highest rank are 
pashas of three tails, and include, in general, the highest 
functionaries, civil and military: all pashas of this class 
have the title vizier. The pashas of two tails are the 
governors of provinces, generally called by the simple 
title ‘pasha.’ The lowest rank of P. is the P. of one tail; 
the sanjaks, or lowest class of provincial governors, are 
of this rank. The P. of a province has authority over 
the military force, the revenue, and the administration 
of justice. His authority was formerly absolute, but a 
check has been imposed on him by the appointment of 
local councils. The P. is in his own person the military 
leader and administrator of justice for the province un- 
der his charge, and holds office during the pleasure of 
the sultan—a most precarious tenure, as the sultan can 
at any moment, in the exercise of his despotic power, 
exile, imprison, or put him to death; and this has fre- 
quently been done in cases where the pasha’s power has 
excited the apprehension, or his wealth the avarice, of 
his royal master. PASHALIC, n. pd-shdal’tk, the province 
or government of a pasha: ADJ. pertaining to a pasha 
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PASiIGRAPHY, n. pds-ig’risi [Gr. pas, all; grapho, I 
write]: any system of universal writing; the imaginary 
universal language, to be spoken and written by all na- 
tions. 

PASIPH’AE: see Mrnos: MINOTAUR. 

PASKEVITCH, pds-kéh’vich, IVAN FEODOROVITCH, 
Count of Erivan, Prince of Warsaw: Russian field-mar- 
shal: 1782, May 8—1856, Jan. 29; b. Poltava; of a Polish 
family. He was at first a page to Czar Paul, but en- 
tered the army, and served in the campaign in 1805, 
which was ended by the defeat of Austerlitz; and then 
against the Turks. He was prominent in the campaign 
of 1812, and several times defeated the French under 
Eugéne, Ney, and St. Cyr; he was also present at Leipzig 
and in the conflicts under the walls of Paris. In 1825he 
was appointed commander-in-chief against the Persians, 
whom he completely defeated, conquering Persian Ar- 
menia, taking Erivan, and ending the war by the peace 
of Turkmanshai (q.v.), a peace exceedingly favorable to 
Russia. In recompense for these services, he was 
created Count of Erivan, and received a grant of 1,000,- 
000 rubles ($770,796). In 1828 and 9 he made two. cam- 
paigns against the Turks in Asia, signalized by the taking 
of Kars, Erzerum, and other important provinces, and ter- 
minated by the treaty of Adrianople 1829. In 1831 P., 
now field-marshal, was appointed viceroy of Poland, put 
an end to the revolt within three months after his ap- 
pointment, and reconstructed the administration on the 
basis of a complete incorporation with Russia. Such 
was the vigor and severity of his rule, that the eventful 
year 1848 passed without any attempt at revolution. 
When Russian intervention in Hungary had been re- 
solved upon, P., though now 67 years of age, marched 
into that country at the head of 200,000 men, and, after 
a junction with the Austrians, defeated the Hungarians 
in several battles, and by mere force of numbers crushed 
out the last spark of insurrection. The 50th anniversary 
ofhis military service was celebrated at Warsaw, 1850, 
with great rejoicings, and on this occasion the sover- 
eigns of Austria and Prussia conferred on him the rank 
of field-marshal in their respective armies. In 1854 he 
unwillingly took the command of the Russian army on 
the Danube; but fortune, which had hitherto invariably 
smiled upon him, deserted bim at Silistria; and after 
undergoing a succession of sanguinary repulses, and be- 
ing himself grievously wounded, he withdrew his army, 
and, resigning the command, retired to Warsaw, where 
he fell into a profound melancholy, and died. 

PASMA, pds’mé: non-officinal healing-powder, regarded 
as very serviceable in burns, ulcers, excoriations, etc. It 
is composed of 30 parts of silica, 12 of magnesia, 6 of 
alumina, 2 of protoxide of iron, and 50 of starch from 
the olgra root. 


PASPALUM—PASQUE FLOWER. 


PASPALUM, pés’pa-lim: a genus of grasses, with 
spikes either solitary or variously grouped, one-flowered 
spikelets, and awnless palew. The species are numer- 
ous, natives of warm climates.—P. scrobiculatum is cul- 
tivated as a cereal in India, where it is called Koda. 
See MILLET. It will growin very barren soils, and de- 
lights in a dry, loose soil. P. exile is cultivated in like 
mannerin w. Africa, where it is called Fundi (q.v.) or 
Fundungi.—Other species are valuable as fodder-grasses. 
P. purpureum is a very important fodder-grass in the 
coast districts of Peru, during the dry months of Feb. 
and March. P. stoloniferum, also a Peruvian species, 
has been introduced into France; butis liable to be in- 
jured by frosts, and seldom ripens its seeds in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris. 

PASQUE, n. pásk [OF. pasque; F. pdque, Easter]: feast 
of Easter: see PASCH. 





Pasque Flower (Anemone pulsatilla). 


PASQUE FLOW’ER, pésk (Pulsatilla): genus of plants 
of nat. order Ranunculacee, by many botanists still in- 
cluded in Anemone, the chief distinguishing character- 
istic being the long, feathery awns of the fruit. The 
species are perennial, silky, herbaceous plants, with 
doubly pinnatifid or doubly trifid leaves, and a simple 
one-flowered scape. They are narcotic, acrid, and 
poisonous. The Common P. (Pulsatilla vulgaris or 
Anemone pulsatilla) is a native of many parts of Europe. 
It has widely bell-shaped bluish-purple flowers. Another 
species, P. or A. pratensis, native of the continent of 
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Europe, has smaller and more perfectly bell-shaped 
blackish-purple flowers.— These plants emit, when 
bruised, a pungent smell; and contain, as their princi- 
pal constituent, a peculiar pungent essential oil, which, 
in combination with Anemonic Acid, forms an acrid 
and very inflammable substance called Anemonine, or 
Pulsatilla Camphor, and sometimes used in medicine. 
Pulsatilla is a favorite medicine of the homeopathists. 
Easter Eggs are colored purple in some places by the 
petals of the pasque flower.—More acrid than any of the 
species just named is Pulsatilla patens, which occasion- 
ally even blisters the skin. 
PASQUIL, n. pds’kwil: same as PASQUINADE. 


PASQUIN, n. pás'kwin, or PASQUINADE, n. péits’kwin- 
dd: lampoon or satire: V. to lampoon or satirize. PAs- 
QUINADING, imp. PAS'QUINADED, pp.—Pasquinade is 
an anonymous or pseudonymous publication of small 
size, sometimes printed, sometimes only posted up or 
circulated in manuscript, and having for its object the 
defamation of a character, or at.least the turning of a 
person to ridicule.' The name is derived from Pasquino, 
a tailor (some say a cobbler, others a barber) remark- 
able for wit and sarcastic humor, who lived in Rome 
toward the close of the 15th c., and attracted many to 
his shop by his sharp and lively sayings. Some time 
after his death, a mutilated fragment of an ancient 
statue, considered to represent Menelaus supporting 
the dead body of Patroclus, was dug up opposite his 
shop, and placed at the end of the Braschi Palace, near. 
the Piazza Navoni. It was named after the defunct 
Pasquino, and thus the practice originated of affixing 
to it placards containing satires and jests relative to the 
affairs of the day—the pope and the cardinals being 
favorite victims of the invisible satirists. Until recent 
years it continued to be the only outlet which the Ro- 
man had for his opinions and feelings on public men 
and affairs. The following are specimens of the mor- 
dant style of the Pasquin statue. ‘Great sums,’ said 
the satirist one day, in an epigram addressed to Pope 
Paul III., * were formerly given to poets for singing; how 
much will you give me, O Paul, to be silent?'—On the 
marriage of a young Roman called Cesare to a girl 
called Roma, the statue gave the following advice: 
‘Cave, Cesar, ne tua Roma respublica fiat? Next day, 
in another part of the town, the rival statue of Marforio, 
in the Capitol, bore the reply: ‘Cæsar imperat;’ to 
which Pasquin with exquisite malice retorted: ‘Ergo 
coronabitur.’ 

PASS, n. pds [It. passare; F. passer, to pass, to go over: 
Ger. pass, a passage: L. passus, a step or pace]: a narrow 
passage or entrance; permission ór license; an order by 
which vagrants or paupers are sent to their native place; 
a free journey-ticket on a railway ; a free admission to a 
place of amusement; a push or thrust in fencing; state 
or condition; a satisfactory examination gone through, 
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as by a pupil in a school, before an inspector; a univer- 
sity examination to which no honors are attached: V. to 
cause to move onward; to move or proceed from one 
place, state, etc., to another; to go; to utter or pronounce, 
as an opinion; to neglect or omit; to enact or be enacted; 
to go through the necessary stages and receive sanction, 
as a bill in parliament; to determine finally, as a judg- 
ment; to thrust, as in fencing; to undergo; to be at an 
end; to go beyond; to go through; to be generally received; 
to run or extend; to transfer or be transferred; to vanish; 
'to circulate, as, to pass bad money; to admit or allow, as, 
to pass the accounts. Pas’sinG, imp.: ADJ. departing; 
in OE., supremely excellent; eminent: Ap. surpassingly; 
exceedingly: N, the act of going past; the act of carrying 
through all the regular forms, as a bill through parlia- 
ment. PASSED, pp. pdst. PASSER, n. pás'sér, one who 
passes. PAS’SABLE, a. -sd-bl, that may be passed; possi- 
ble to be passed or travelled through or over; tolerable; 
allowable; capable of repetition. or admission; current. 
PAS'SABLY, ad. -bli, tolerably; moderately. PAss’LEss, 
a. -lés, having no passage. PASSER-BY, one who goes by 
or near. PASSING BELL, bell tolled immediately at a 
person's death, at or near the moment of the soul’s * pass- 
ing’ from the body: its use in Rom. Cath. countries is to 
invite the hearers to join in the prayers ordered ‘for the 
dying in their hour of agony,’ and which the priest, with 
his attendants, recites in the death-chamber: see BELL. 
PASS BOOK, a small book in which credit purchases or 
credits are entered. PASS CHECK, a ticket of admission 
to a place of amusement, or for re-entrance. PaAss KEY, 
a key which opens a series of locks, or commonly a latch- 
key. Pass NOTE, a certificate from an employer that the 
bearer has legally left his last employment. PASSING 
NOTE, in music, a grace-note; intervening note, or note of 
transition, used to assist the progression in passing from 
one chord to another, and not belonging to either chord, 
e.g., the notes D and F in the upper part of the subjoined 
example. PASSWORD, in mil.,a word used as a signal by 













which a friend may be distinguished from a stranger, 
and allowed to pass. To PAss AWAY, to die; to spend 
or waste. TO PASS BY or OVER, to overlook; to disre- 
gard; to excuse or forgive. 'To PASS INTO, to blend com- 
pletely with. 'To PAss oN or UPON, to determine; to 
give or utter, as an opinion ora sentence. TO PASS OFF, 
toimpose upon. To PASS OFF or AWAY, to be dispersed; 
to vanish. To PASS ONE’S WORD, to promise; to pledge 
one’s self. To BRING TO PASS, to cause to happen; to ac- 
complish. To coME TO Pass, to occur; to happen. 
MOUNTAIN PASS, a defile or narrow glen cutting a mount- 
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ain chain, Note.—F. passer is referred to a mid. L. or 
factitious L. passaré—from passum, the supine of pandéré, 
to open, as in pandéré viam, to make a way or passage— 
see Brachet.—Syn. of ‘ pass, v.’: to run; be lost; move; 
spend; live through; be over; die; be effected; exist; oc- 
eur; thrust; strain; percolate; pronounce; vent; trans- 
mit; omit; neglect; transgress; transcend; send; in OE., 
to heed or regard; admit; allow ;—of ‘pass, n.’: avenue; 
strait; passage; road; order; condition; push; thrust. 
PASS: v. in OE., for SURPASS. 
| PASSADE, n. péüs-süd', or PASSADO, n. pés-sa'do [F. 
passade, a passing—from It. passata; Sp. pasada, a pas- 
sage, a place]: in fencing, a thrust; the course of a horse 
backward and forward on the same spot of ground. 
PASSAGE, n. pás'saj [F. passage, a passage, a road— 
from passer, to pass—from L. passus, a step (see PAs&)]: 
act of passing; a journey; a voyage; time occupied in 
passing; a way or road; entrance or exit; a corridor in a 
house or building; an event; an iucident; an indefinite 
part of a book, writing, or discourse; in music, a portion 
of an air or tune; in OE., state of decay. BIRD OF PAS- 
SAGE, a bird that passes at certain seasons from one cli- 
mate or country to another (see BIRDS or PASSAGE); 
person who is apt by force of circumstances, or by nat- 
ural disposition, to change his place of abode frequently ; 
a Bohemian; a wanderer. PASSAGE MONEY, the fare 
paid for conveyance by sea.—Syn. of ‘ passage’: travel; 
course; road; entrance; exit; occurrence; hap; transac- 
tion; management; vestibule. 


PAS’SAGE, WEST: seaport town on the western shore 
of the estuary of the river Lee, in county Cork, Ireland, 
which has risen into importance chiefly as a watering- 
place, and as the shipping-port and marine suburb of 
the city of Cork, about 6 m. distant, by the Cork and 
Passage railway. As the river above P. is not naviga- 
ble for ships above 400 or 500 tons burden, ships of 
higher tonnage discharge their cargoes here.. It is also 
a ship-building station. About four-fifths of the people 
are Rom. Catholics; the rest mainly are Prot. Episco- 
palians. Pop. about 3,000.—There is another small 
town, EAsT PaAssAGE, near the mouth of the Suir, in 
county Waterford, Ireland. 


PAS’SAGE ISL’AND, called also CULEBRA: West In- 
dian island of the Virgin or Passage group, belonging 
to Spain; lat. 18° 13’ n., long. 65° 17’ w.; seven m. long. 
It has lost great part of its original forest covering, and 
has a stunted vegetation. Pop. about 300.—PASSAGE 
IsLAND is the name also of a low-lying islet off the w. 
coast of Sumatra, 2° 24’ 30” n. lat.—A small group be- 
tween Celebes and Sangir is called Passage Islands.— 
Yet another Passage Island lies on the s, coast of Bor- 
neo . 


+ 
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PASSAGLIA, pás-sál'uà, CARLO: Roman Catholic 
theologian, famous in connection with the movement 
for the unity of Italy; born Lucca, 1812, May 2, of hum- 
ble parents. While very young, he entered the Jesuit 
Soc., and soon obtained great distinction in its schools. 
Appointed prof. of theology in the Roman College, he 
was eminent alike forlearning and for eloquence. During 
the troublous times of 1849-51 he taught in a Jesuit 
college in England; but on the re-establishment of the 
Jesuits in the Roman College, he resumed possession of 
his chair. During the discussions which preceded the 
definition of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
of the blessed Virgin Mary (q.v.), P. produced an elabo- 
rate treatise on the doctrine and history of that ques- 
tion, published at the cost of the Roman govt. Soon 
afterward, however, the dissatisfaction expressed at the 
unsuitable character and method of his lectures, by the 
authorities of the order, led to his resignation of the 
professorship of theology. Still, however, he continued 
a member of the Soc.; and the pope, who felt a friend- 
ship for him, established in the Roman Univ. a special 
chair of philosophy for P., which he did not long re- 
tain. In 1858 or 9 he left the Soc. of the Jesuits, and 
entered warmly into the discussions as to the temporal 
power of the pope, in connection with which he under- 
took a voluntary but fruitless mission to Turin. Having 
fallen under suspicion in Rome, and his house having 
been invaded by a domiciliary visit of the police, he 
withdrew to Turin, where he established a journal, Il 
Mediatore, which appeared till 1866. He was appointed 
by the king prof. of moral philosophy, and subsequently 
of theol. in the Univ. of Turin. In 1863 he became a 
member of the Turin parliament, but his success fell far 
short of his reputation. He is said to have sought 
reconciliation with the church, but to have failed to 
make the required retraction. : 

P.'s principal works are the treatise on the Immacu- 
late Conception (4 vols. 4to); a treatise (Latin) on the 
Primacy of St. Peter (8vo, 1850); a scholastic treatise 
entitled Commentarius Theologicus de Partitione Divine 
Voluntatis (Svo, Rome 1851); an apology for the cause 
of Italian unity, Pro Causa Italica ad Episcopos Ca- 
tholicos (Florence 1861), in ^which he recommends the 
church to make peace with the nation; several essays on 
religious and political subjects, and recently a learned 
and very detailed Reply to Renan's Vie de Jésus 
(Italian). 

PASSAIC, pis-sü ik: city in Acquackanonck township, 
Passaic co., N. J.; onthe Passaic river and the Delaware 
Lackawanna and Western, the New York Lake Erie and 
Western, and the Susquehanna and Western railroads; 
12 m. n.w. of New York. The site gradually rises from 
the river to a high hill, overlooking a wide expanse of 
country and containing many beautiful and costly resi- 
dences, P, was settled by the Dutch from Bergen 1083; 
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was traversed by the American army after its defeat in 
the battle of Long Island 1776; was incorporated as a 
village 1871; and chartered as a city 1873. In 1890 it 
had a city hall, free public library, home and orphan 
asylum, gas and electric light plants, electrie street rail- 
road, attractive macadamized streets and driveways, 
improved system of water-works, extensive system of 
sewerage under construction, and efficient fire and po- 
lice departments. 'There were 15 churches: 3 Dutch 
Reformed (the oldest founded 1694), 1 Meth. Episc., 1 
Prot. Episc., 1 Bapt., 1 Presb., 1 Congl, 1 Union, 1 
African, 1 Rom. Cath., 1 Greek Cath., 1 German Presb., 
and 2 Holland; 6 public schools, including a handsome 
high school; 1national bank (eap. $100,000), 1 savings 
bank, and 1 state trust and safe-deposit company; and 
2 daily and 1 weekly newspapers. The leading fraternal 
and benevolent societies are represented, and there are 
athletie, wheeling, and boating clubs of more than local 
reputation. The industries comprise extensive vine- 
yards and wine manufactory, 3 print-works, 3 large 
woolen establishments, worsted-mills, rubber-works, 
bleachery, chemical works, planing and saw mill, okenite- 
works, and iron foundry. Pop. (1880) 6,532; (1885) 
8,329; (1890) 13,000. 

PASSAIC River: stream rising in Morris co., N. J., 
and after a circuitous s.e. course of 90 m., passing 
Newark, empting into Newark Bay. It is navigable for 
sloops for a short distance; and its falls of 72 ft., at 
Paterson, furnish water-power to numerous factories, 
and are attractive for scenery. 

PASSAMAQUOD’DIES (Indians): see PENOBSCOTS 
AND PASSAMAQUODDIES. 

PASSAMAQUODDY BAY, pis-a-ma-kwód'i: inlet 
opening out of the Bay of Fundy, between Maine and 
New Brunswick; 12 m. long, 6 wide, shut in by a clus- 
ter of islands and forming an excellent harbor. It re- 
ceives the St. Croix, Didgeguash, and other rivers, and 
forms the harbor of the flourishing town of Eastport, 
Me. The bay abounds in fish, and has tides of 25 ft. 

PASSANT, n. pds’sdnt [F. passant, a passer-by: L. pas- 
sus, a step]: heraldic term used to express the attitude 
of an animal in a position of leisurely walking, with his 





head straight before him (fig. 1); fig. 2 represents the at- 
titude Passant gardant; fig. 3, Passant regardant. EN 
PASSANT, ad. dng pds-sdng’ [F.]: in passing; by the 
way. 


* PASSAREE—PASSAU. 


PASSARET, n. pás-sa-r& [etym. doubtful]: in naut., a 
tackle to spread the clews of a foresail when sailing 
large or before the wind. 


PASSAROWITZ, pás-sá'ro-víts, or POSHAREW ATZ (Ser- 
vian Pozarevaz): town in the principality of Servia, 5 m. 
s. of the Danube. Its streets are wide and unpaved; 
its houses detached, and surrounded with palisades. 
The town is noteworthy chiefly for the treaty signed here 
by Prince Eugene and the grand vizier 1718, July-21. By 
this treaty—which put an end to the war undertaken by 
the Turks against Venice 1714, for conquest of the 
Morea—a truce of 25 years was established, and the 
Banat of Temesvar, the w. portion of Walachia and Ser- 
via, the town and territory of Belgrade, and a part of 
Bosnia, were secured to the Hause of Austria.— Pop. of 
P. (1874) 7,829. 

PASSAU, pás'sow: ancient, picturesque frontier town 
of Bavaria, at confluence of the Inn and the Ilz with the 
Danube, 90 m. e.n.e. of Munich. It consists of P. proper 
(triangular in shape, occupying an eminence on the 
tongue of land between the right bank of the Dan- 
ube and the left bank of the Inn), and the suburbs, 
Innstadt, on the right bank of the Inn; Anger and 
Fort Oberhaus, between the Danube and the Ilz; 
and Ilzstadt, on the left bank of the Ilz. At the 
point of junction, the Inn is both wider (834 ft.) than 
the Danube (696 ft.), and has had a longer course. The 
railway bridge, and another iron bridge on eight piers of 
granite, connect Innstadt with P., and the Danube is 
erossed by a fine bridge on seven piers, also of granite. 
Fort Oberhaus, on the left bank of the Danube, stands 
on steep, wooded cliffs more than 400 ft. high, and is 
connected with the castle of Niederhaus by old walls; 
both are now used as prisons for criminals from the 
upper classes, and military offenders. The appearance 
of P., at the confluence of two great rivers, and rising 
like an amphitheatre on the most beautiful spot of the 
Danube, is strikingly effective and picturesque. Among 
the chief buildings are the cathedral; the bishop's pal- 
ace; the post-office, where the treaty of P. was signed 
1552; the Jesuits’ College, a large building now used as 
a school; and the Church of St. Michael. In the Cathe- 
dral square (Domplatz) is a bronze statue of King Max- 
imilian Joseph, erected 1828. P. contains also numerous 
picture-galleries, collections of antiquities, and benevo- 
lent and charitable institutions. The women of P. are 
noted for beauty. 

The natural advantages of this site, in a military point 
of view, were appreciated at an early period by the Ro- 
mans, who erected a strong camp here, garrisoned it 
with Batavian troops, and from this circumstance named 
it Batava Castra. P. was long the seat of an independ- 
ent bishopric founded in the 7th c., but secularized 
-1803. By the treaty of P., signed here 1552 by Emperor 
Charles V. on the one side, and the Prot. princes of 
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Germany on the other, public recognition of the Lu- 
theran faith among the institutions of the empire was 
granted. The cathedral of P. and great part of the 
town were consumed by fire 1662.—Pop. (1875) 14,752; 
(1880) 15,365. 

PASSE, a. pds’sa [F. passé—from passer, to pass (see 
Pass)]: past; out of use; faded; worn. PASSE PARTOUT, 
pas’ pár-tó' [F. passer, to pass; partout, everywhere]: that 
by which one can’ pass anywhere; a master-key; an en- 
gyaving on wood or metal of an ornamental border, the 
centre of which was cut out to allow another engraving 
to be inserted, to which the first formed a kind of frame; 
a light picture-frame of cardboard, having the inner 
edges generally gilt. 

PASSECAILLE, pás-kày', AND PASSEPIED, pás-pyà': 
two old French dances, the music of the former being 
in 2, the latter in 2, time. Compositions under these 
names, suggestive of the dances, though not meant for 
dancing, occur among the ‘Suites,’ or collections of 
short pieces for the harpsichord or clavichord, by Sebas- 
tian Bach and Handel. 

PASSENGER, n. pás'sén-jér [F. passager; Sp. pasajero, 
a traveller, a passenger (see PAssAGE and Pass)]: a 
traveller; a wayfarer; one journeying by railway, steam- 
boat, or coach (see TRAVELLERS, LAW AS TO: CAR- 
RIERS). PASSENGER SHIP, a steamer or sailing-vessel 
having accommodation for passengers by sea; an emi- 
grant ship. Note.—Then in PASSENGER is intrusive, the 
oldest English being passager. . 

PAS'SENGER PIG’EON (Ectopistes migratorius): 
species of pigeon, native of N. America, interesting 
from the marvellous numbers of which its flocks are 
often composed. The genus to which it belongs has, 
like the turtle-doves, a bill more slender than the ordi- 
nary pigeons, notched, and with a tumid fleshy covering 
above, at the base; the head is small in proportion to the 
body, the legs are short and strong, the feet naked, the 
tail is either rounded or wedge-shaped, the wings are 
long and pointed. The P. P., generally known in N. 
America as the Wild Pigeon, has a long wedge-shaped 
tail; the whole length 15 to 17 inches, of which the-tail 
occupies nearly one-half. It is a beautiful bird, of very 
graceful form and finely colored plumage. The plu- 
mage of the female is duller than that of the male.— The 
P. P. is found in almost all parts of N. America, from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic regions. It is not, 
properly speaking, a bird of passage; its migrations be- 
ing apparently consequent altogether on the failure of 
supplies of food in one locality, and not connected with 
the breeding-season or the season of the year. Its power 
of flight is very great, and it is supposed to be able to 
sustain a long flight at the rate of 60 m. an hour. Pas- 
senger pigeons have been killed in the neighborhood of 
New York with their crops full of rice, which they must 
have collected in the fields of Carolina or Georgia not 
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many hours before. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
wanderers of this species should occasionally appear in 
Britain and in other regions far from their native abode. 
The nest of the P. P. in the American forests consists 
usually of a few dry twigs placed in a fork of the 
branches of a tree, and containing two eggs, sometimes 
only one egg. They breed two or three times in a sea- 
son. In the backwoods, where vast numbers of pigeons 
build in one breeding-place, many nests, sometimes 100 
or more, are often seen in one tree. These great breed- 
ing-places extend over a vast tract of forest, sometintes 
40 m. in length; but in the more cultivated parts of the 
United States the P. P. builds singly and not in commu- 
nities. The numbers of birds forming the communities 
of the western forests surpass calculation.  Flocks of 
them are seen flying at great height in dense columns, 
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eight or ten m. long; and there is reason to suppose, 
from the rapidity of their flight, and the number of 
hours taken by a column in passing a particular spot, 
.thatin some of their great migrations the column, a 
mile broad, is more than 150 m. long. "Their roosting- 
places, as well as their breeding-places, are of prodi- 
gious magnitude. The graphic descriptions of Wilson 
and Audubon are too long to be quoted; but there is 
perhaps nothing of the kind so wonderful in relation to 
any species of bird. The noise of wings and of cooing 
voices is as loud as thunder, and is heard at the dis- 
tance of miles. It drowns the report of guns. The 
multitudes which settle on trees break down great 
branches by their weight, so that it is dangerous to pass 
beneath. They crowd together, alighting one upon 
another, till they form solid masses like hogsheads, and 
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great-numbers are killed when the branches break. The 
inhabitants of the neighboring country assemble, shoot 
them, knock them down with poles, stifle them by 
means of pots of burning sulphur, cut down trees to 
bring them in great numbers to the ground, eat them, 
salt them, and bring their hogs to fatten on them. 
Wolves, foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, raccoons, opos- 
sums, polecats, eagles, hawks, and vultures all congre- 
gate to share the spoil. The flesh ofthe P. P. is of dark 
color, but moderately good for food; that of young 
bitds is much esteemed. The nestlings are in general 
extremely fat, and are sometimes melted down for their 
fat alone. The food of the P. P. consists chiefly of 
beech-mast and acorns; but it readily eats almost any 
kind of nut, berry, or seed. 

PASSERINE, a. pés’sér-in.or -în [L. passer, a sparrow]: 
pertaining to birds of the sparrow kind. PASSERES, n. 
plu. pás'sér-ez, or PAS’SERINES, n. plu. -inz, order of birds 
to which the sparrows belong: see INSESSORES. 

PASSIBLE, a. pás'si-bl [F. passible; It. passibile, able 
to suffer—from L. passib'ílis—from passus, suffered]: 
capable of feeling; susceptible of impressions from ex- 
ternal agents. PAS'SIBLENESS, n. -nés, or PAS'SIBIL/ITY, 
n. -bil'i-tí, aptness to feel or suffer; susceptibility of im- 
pressions from external agents. 

PASSIFLORA, n. pds’si-flo’rad [L. passus, suffered; flos 
or florem, a flower]: the genus of plants which includes 
the passion flower: see PASSION FLOWER. 

PASSING, a.: supreme: see under Pass. 

PASSION, n. pásh'ün [F. passion, passion—from L. 
passtonem—from passus, borne or suffered: Gr. pathos, 
suffering: Skr. badh, to make to suffer: It. passione]: 
violent excitement and agitation of mind in anger; anger; 
love; eager or vehement desire. THE Passion, the 
sufferings of Christ Jesus between the Last Supper and 
his death. Pas’sions, n. plu. -üánz, those desires or 
workings of the mind that generally seek relief or grati- 
fication, such as anger, fear, love, joy, ambition, avarice, 
revenge, etc. PASSIONED, à. pdsh’tnd, in OE., disor- 

‘dered; expressing passion; violently affected. Pas’s1on- 
LESS, a. -lés, of a calm temper; not easily excited to anger. * 
PAS'SIONATE, a. -ŭn-āt [mid. L. passíonàtüs]: easily ex- 
cited or moved to anger; feeling or expressing strong 
emotion; arising from passion. PAS'/SIONATELY, ad. -l%. 
PAS'SIONATENESS, n. -nés, the state of being passionate; 

vehemence of mind. PAs- 

SION CROSS, cross of the 

form on which the Lord 

Jesus suffered; having a 

long stem and a short trav- 
erse near the top. Itis of 

occasional occurrence as a 

heraldic charge,though less 

Passion Cross, frequent than many other 
varieties of cross. A passion cross, elevated on three 
steps or degrees (said by heralds to represent the 
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virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity), is called a Cross 
Calvary. PASSION FLOWER, à flower so named from a 
fancied resemblance to the instruments of the Lord’s 
crucifixion, and various attendant manifestations; popu- 
lar name for the genus Passiflora, ord. Passifloracéc (see 
below). PASSION-TIDE (see PASSION WEEK, below). 
PASSION WEEK, name frequently given in England and 
the United States to the week immediately preceding 
Easter, and otherwise called Hoty WEEK (q.v.). But 
by the}proper rubrical usage, Passion Week is that which 
precedes Holy Week, and is the second week before Eas- 
ter, commencing on PASSION SUNDAY, the fifth Sunday 
in Lent. In the Roman calendar, the whole of the last 
fortnight of Lent is known by the name Passion-tide, 
and all the services of that time differ in many respects 
from those, not alone of the year, but even of the rest of 
Lent. The verse Gloria Patri is discontinued both in 
the mass and in the Breviary, and all pictures, crucifixes, 
statues, and other sacred representations are veiled dur- 
ing the whole of Passion-tide. PASSION PLAYS (see 
MYSTERIES AND MIRACLE-PLAYS).—SYN. of ‘ passion’: 
zeal; love; anger; ardor; eagerness; feeling; emotion. 
PAS'SION FLOW'ER (Passiflora): genus of plants, na- 
tives almost exclusively of warm parts of America, and 
belonging to the nat. order Passifloracee, which is an 
order of exogenous plants, of which more than 200 spe- 
cies are known, mostly climbers, having tendrils which 
spring from the axils of the leaves, herbaceous or half- 
shrubby, natives of tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
but rare in Asia and Africa. The leaves of the Passi- 
floracee are alternate, simple, and variously lobed. The 
flowers are generally hermaphrodite, with a colored 
calyx, generally of five segments; the segments of the 
corolla equal in number to those of the calyx or absent, 
and several rows of filamentous processes springing from 
within the cup, which is formed by the consolidated 
calyx and corolla; the stamens, generally five, and gen- 
erally united by their filaments, inserted at the base of 
the tube of the calyx; the ovary free, generally elevated 
on a long stalk, one-celled; three thick.styles with di- 
lated stigmas; ovules numerous. The fruit is either’ 
fleshy or capsular. In the passion flowers it is fleshy. 
This genus received its name from fanciful persons 
among the first Spanish settlers in America, imagining 
that they saw in its flowers a representation of Christ’s 
passion; the filamentous processes being taken to repre- 
sent the crown of thorns, the nail-shaped styles the nails 
of the cross, and the five anthers the marks of the 
wounds. The species are mostly half-shrubby evergreen 
climbers, of rapid growth; and most of them have lobed 
leaves, with from two to seven lobes. The flowers of 
many are large and beautiful, on which account they are 
often cultivated in hothouses. Some of the species also 
are cultivated in tropical countries for their fruit, par- 
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ticularly those of which the fruit is known by the name 
Granadilla (q.v.). The fruit of P. edulis also is somewhat 
acid and of pleasant flavor, and ices flavored with it are 
delicious. Its fruit is about two inches long, and an 
inch and a half in diameter, of livid purple color, with 
orange pulp.—The fruit of some species of P., however, 
is not only uneatable, but fetid; and the roots, leaves, 
and flowers of. some, as well as of other Passifloracee, 
have medicinal properties, narcotic, emmenagogue, 
anthelmintic, febrifugal, etc. P. rubra is called Dutch- 
man’s Laudanum in Jamaica, because a tincture of the 
flowers is used as a substitute for laudanum. The 
most hardy species of P. is the BLUE P. (P. cerulea), 
which thrives in parts of France, and even in s. England. 
Where the climate is suitable, passion flowers form an 
admirable covering for arbors and trellises. 





Passion Flower (Passiflora caerulea). 


PAS'SIONISTS: religious congregation of priests of 
the Rom. Cath. Church, the object of whose institute, 
indicated by their name, is to preach *Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified.’ The founder, Paul Francis, surnamed 
Paul of the Cross (1694-1775), was b. at Ovada, diocese 
of Acqui, kingdom of Sardinia. Having commenced his 
career as a hermit, he formed the design of enlisting 
others in the missionary life; and being ordained priest 
1737, he associated himself with ten others, and obtained 
for his plan the approbation of successive popes, to- 
gether with the convent on the Celian Hill, at Rome, 
still the mother-house of the congregation. The special 
object of the institute was to instil into men’s minds by 
preaching, by example, and by devotional practices, a 
ponso of the mercy and love of God as manifested in the 
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passion of his Son. Hence the cross appears everywhere 
as their emblem, in their churches, in their halls, and 
in the courts and public places of their monasteries. 
A large crucifix, moreover, forms part of their very 
striking costume. They go barefooted, and practice 
many other personal austerities, rising at midnight to 
recite the canonical hours in the church; and their min- 
isterial work consists chiefly in holding what are called 
‘missions,’ wherever they are invited by the local clergy, 
in which sermons on the passion of Christ, on sin, and 
on repentance, together with the hearing of confessions, 
hold the principal places. For a time, Paul's congrega 
tion remained in obscurity; but it has risen into notice 
within the last half-century, new houses having been 
founded in England, Ireland, Belgium, America, and 
Australia. 

PASSIVE, a. pés’stv [F. passif, passive—from L. pas 
sivus—trom L. passus, suffered: It. passivo]: not oppos- 
ing or resisting; suffering without resistance; submissive}. 
denoting that form of a verb in which the object of the 
active voice becomes the subject. PASSIVELY, ad. -[%, 
ina passive manner; without agency or resistance. PAs- 
SIVENESS, n. -nés, the quality of being passive, or of re- 
ceiving impressions from external agents. PASSIVITY, 
n. péits-stv’t-ti, the tendency of a body to preserve its state 
of either motion or rest. PASSIVE OBEDIENCE, absolute 
obedience of subjects to a sovereign. PASSIVE RESIST- 
ANCE, refusing to do or pay what the law requires, and 
taking the consequences. PASSIVE TITLE, in the law of 
Scotland, liability of an heir, or one who represents and 
interferes with the estate of a deceased person, to pay 
all the debts of the deceased. The doctrine of holding 
an heir universally liable has latterly been much re- 
stricted.—SYvN. of ‘ passive’: inert; inactive; unresisting; 
enduring; patient; quiescent; suffering; yielding. 

PASSOVER, n. pás'ó-vér [Eng. pass, and over]: the 
great annual festival of the Jews, commemorative of 
their deliveranee out of Egypt, when the destroying 
angel passed over their houses and entered those of the 
Egyptians: the sacrifice offered at the feast. PASSOVER 
BREAD Or CAKE, unleavened cakes used by the Jews at 
the festival of the Passover.—The Passover (Pesach, 
Pascha) is the first and greatest of the three annual 
feasts of Israel (Regalim) instituted by Moses, at which 
it was incumbent on every male Israelite to make a pil- 
grimage to the house of Jehovah. It was celebrated on 
the anniversary of the Exodus from Egypt—i.e., on the 
14th day of Nisan, otherwise called Abib, the period of 
the first full moon in the spring—and lasted eight days. 
In commemoration of the incidents connected with the 
great event of the liberation of the people, it was or- 
dained that unleavened bread only should be eaten dur- 
ing this festive period, whence it bore the name also 
Chag hamazzoth (Feast of Unleavened Bread); and, fur- 
ther, that a lamb one year old, and free from blemish, 
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roasted whole, together with bitter herbs, should foim 
the meal in every house on the eve of the feast. Prayers 
and thanksgivings, all with reference to the marvellous 
redemption from Egyptian bondage, accompanied the 
repast, at which the members of the family or families 
who had joined in the purchase of the amb had to ap- 
pear in travelling garb, in memorial of the journey of 
Israel forth from Egypt. Ata later period, a certain 
number of cups of red wine were superadded to this 
meal, to which, as its special ceremonies and the order 
of its benedictions were fixed, the name Seder (arrange- 
ment) was given. The name P. was more strictly limited 
to the first day, in which the paschal lamb was entirely 
consumed, the reserving of any part of it to the next day 
being expressly forbidden (Ex. xii. 10); and the name 
Feast of Unleavened Bread belonged rather to the re- 
maining days, on which other animal food was eaten; 
though the names were often used indiscriminately. 

The P. is regarded generally by Christian theologians 
‘as at once a:'sacrifice and a sacrament, and in the former 
character as an eminent type of the sacrifice of Christ. 
The death of Christ at the very time of the P. is re- 
garded as corroborative of this view, which indeed ap- 
pears plainly in certain passages of the New Test., e.g., 
Jn. xix. 36, I Cor. v. 7, in which last place the Lord 
Jesus is designated ‘Christ our Passover.’ The P. is re- 
garded as typical of Christ in its connection with the 
deliverance of Israel from the bondage of Egypt, held 
to typify our salvation from the bondage of sin; in its 
being a sacrifice, and that of a lamb without blemish— 
the perfection of the paschal lamb, as of the other sacri- 
fieial victims, being supposed to signify the perfection 
of the great sacrifice; and in many minor particulars, of 
which one is that referred to in Jn. xix. 36, that no bone 
of the paschal lamb was to be broken. 

The paschal meal, as at present celebrated among the 
Jews, has more the character of a hallowed family-feast, 
with reference, however, to the great national event. 
The greater part of the Hebrews who live out of the 
Holy Land celebrate it on the first two evenings, as, 
owing to the uncertainty prevalent at one time with ré- 
spect to the fixing of.the new moon by the Sanhedrin at 
Jerusalem, it was ordained that the ‘Exiles’ should 
celebrate all their festivals—except the Day of Atone- 
ment—on two successive days, a law still in force among 
the orthodox. The regulations of the ‘lamb for each 
house,’ the travelling garb, etc., are abrogated, but many 
further symbolical tokens have been superadded; remi- 
niscences both of the liberation from Egypt, and of the 
subsequent downfall of the sanctuary and empire. The 
order of prayers and songs to be recited on these even- 
ings also has received many additions, and even mediz- 
val German songs have crept in, as supposed to contain 
a symbolical reference to the ultimate fate of Israel. 
See HAGGADA (shel Pesach): FESTIVALS: EASTER: LORD’s 
SUPPER. 
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PASSOW, pds’so, Franz Lupwia KARL FRIEDRICH! 
philologist: 1786, Sep. 20—1833, Mar. 11; b.'Ludwigslust, 
Germany. He studied at Gotha and Leipzig, giving 
special attention to philology and theology; was prof. of 
Greek at Weimar 1807-10, for the next 4 years was di- 
rector at Jenkau, and was appointed prof. of ancient 
literature in the univ. at Breslau 1815. In addition to 
the texts and translations of various works, he published 
a valuable Greek-German lexicon, which passed through 
4 editions ig a few years. He died at Breslau. 

PASSPORT, n. pás'port [F. passeport, a passport— 
originally, permission to leave or enter a port—from 
passer, to pass; port, a harbor: It. passaporto—from 
passare, to pass; porto, a harbor]: written warrant of 
protection and permission to travel, granted by the 
proper authority, to persons moving from place to place. 
Every independent state has right to exclude whom it 
pleases from its territory, and may require that all stran- 
gers entering it be furnished with properly authenticated 
documents, showing who they are, and for what pur- 
pose they are visiting the country. Passports are issued 
sometimes by the ministers and consuls of the country 
which the traveller intends to visit, which cannot, how- 
ever, be done without the consent or connivance of the 
state of which the holder of the instrument is a subject; 
they properly proceed from the authorities of the state 
to which the traveller belongs, and ought to bear the 
visa or countersignature of the minister or consul of the 
country which he is about to visit. In some European 
states no one is allowed to go abroad without a P. from 
his govt. authorizing him to leave the country—a pro- 
vision used as a means of detaining persons charged 
with crime; and passports are even required of the na- 
tives to enable them to go from place to place in their 
own country. The regulations of different states have 
varied much regarding the use of passports; and of late 
years there has been great relaxation of the stringency 
of the regulations connected with them. Since the facili- 
ties of travelling have so greatly increased, it seems to 
have become the prevalent opinion that the P. system 
tends to obstruct the free intercourse desirable between 
citizens of different countries; while it is ineffectual to 
prevent the entrance of dangerous or suspicious charac- 
ters, who can obtain passports on false pretenses, or 
make their way in without them. Within the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, no passports are 
required, since the old law demanding them is not en- 
forced; but for a British subject travelling in some parts 
of the continent they are still requisite. Formerly, the 
greater number of British subjects travelling abroad 
used to be furnished with passports from the ministers 
or consuls of the countries which they purposed to visit; 
the lord provost of Edinburgh was also in the way of 
issuing passports to Scotchmen. Of late years the P. 
most used by British subjects is that of the British sec. 
of state for foreign affairs, which is now granted to 
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any British subject fora fee of two shillings, and is good 
for life. Where the P. system is in full force, it is re- 
quired that the P. be countersigned by the minister or 
consul of the country which the holder means to visit, 
this visa being of force for only a year. The French 
govt. allows foreigners to enter and leave France, and 
travel in it, without passports; but passports have some- 
times been asked for when France is entered from 
the s. and e. In Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Italy, Denfnark, Norway, and Sweden, 
passports are no longer required. For Greece and 
Portugal they are necessary, and the visa is insisted on 
in Russia, Turkey, and Egypt. A foreigner travelling 
in countries where passports are not de rigueur will 
often find it a great advantage to have one as evidence 
of his identity and nationality. "Till lately, throughout 
the greater part of Europe, a traveller was liable to be 
called on to produce his P., not only at every frontier 
town, but at every garrison town through which he 
passed. In several of the countries where passports are 
nof required of travellers, they are of decided advantage, 
if not a necessity, to those who propose to settle there 
for some time—e.g., in Germany, especially since the 
anti-socialist legislation. In the United States there is 
no requirement of passports for ordinary travellers. 

In time of war, passports or safe-conducts are granted 
by the supreme authority on the spot—i.e., the officer in 
command—to insure safety to the holders when passing 
from spot to spot, or while in the performance of some 
act specified in and permitted by the P. Passports may 
be granted for goods as well as individuals; and, in time 
of war, the P. of a ship is the formal voucher of its neu- 
tral character. It purports to be a requisition on the 
part of the govt. of a state to allow the vessel to pass 
freely with her company, passengers, goods, and mer- 
chandise, without hindrance, seizure, or molestation, 
as being owned by citizens or subjects of such state. 

PASSY, pás-se: town of France, dept. of Seine, a 
suburb of Paris, and included within its fortifications: 
See PARIS. 

PASSYMEASURE, n. péis’st-mézh’tr [a corruption of 
It. passamezzo—from passo, a step or pace; mezzo, mid- 
dle]: an old stately dance; a cinque-measure [F. cinque, 
five]—that is, a dance of five measures. 

PAST, a. pást [L. passus, a pace or step: Eng. pass, 
which see]: gone by or beyond; not present nor future; 
ended; accomplished: PREP. beyond; out of reach of: 
AD. by, as, the wind swept past. THE PAST, time gone 
by. PAST MASTER, one who has been the master of a 
civic company or corporation; one who has filled the 
chair of a Freemason's lodge. 
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PASTA, pds’td, GrupITTA (JUDITH): one of the most 
distinguished opera-singers of modern times: 1798-1865; 
b. near Milan, italy. She received her musical educa- 
tion partly at Como, under the chapei-master of the ca- 
thedral there, and partly in the conservatoire at Milan. 
After 1811 she appeared at various theatres of the sec- 
ond rank in n. Italy, 2nd obtained a respectable success, 
but did not give indication of morethan average abil- 
ity. Her first great triumph was at Verona 1822. The 
year following she was engaged at the Paris Italian 
Opera, where her singing excited great admiration. 
From this moment she labored incessantly to reach the 
ideal perfection. 1825-30 was the period of her most 
splendid triumphs, won principally in London and 
Paris. Vienna, where she accepted an engagement 
1832, witnessed the last. Some time afterward she with- 
drew from the stage, and purchased a villa on the banks 
of Lake Como, where, and at Milan, she resided till she 
died. P. in her best days had a magnificent voice, 
which easily passed from clear, shrill soprano notes to 
the gravest contralto tones. In addition she had fine 
dramatic energy and stateliness of manner, that suited 
lofty and imposing characters. Her principal róles were 
Medea, Desdemona, Semiramide, La Sonnambula (the 
opera of this name was written for her by Bellini), and 
Giulia in Romeo e Giulia. 

PASTE, n. past [It. pasta; OF. paste, paste, dough: 
Sp. pasta, paste: F. pdte, paste—from mid. L. pasta, 
paste: Gr. páste, a mess of food]: any semi-solid tenacious 
mixture: dough prepared for pies, etc.: any soft, sticky 
composition, as boiled flour and water, used as a glue or 
cement (see below): imitations of precious stones by 
means of a bright, heavy glass tinted with metallic oxides 
(see GEMS, IMITATION): V. to cement or fasten with 
paste. PASTING, imp. PAST'ED, pp. PASTY, a. pas‘tt 
[OF. pasté; F. pâté, a pie, a pasty]; resembling paste: N. 
a crust-pie raised without a dish. PASTEBOARD, very 
thick, stiff paper; a stiff material made of sheets of paper 
pasted together. 

PASTE: term denoting various compositions in which 


there is sufficient moisture to soften without liquefying . 


the mass. . 

Common or adhesive P. is made by mixing wheaten 
flour with cold water in the proportion of about 2 lbs. to 
a gallon. The water is added by degrees, and well 
stirred in to prevent lumpiness. About an ounce of 
powdered alum is sometimes added to increase its ad- 
hesiveness; and for shoemakers and bookbinders about 
an ounce and a half of finely powdered rosin is substi- 
tuted for the alum, which thickens it and renders 
it much more tenacious. When the ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed, they are boiled, great care being 
taken to stir them thoroughly while boiling, to prevent 
burning. This P. is used for a great variety of pur- 
poses, especially by paper-hangers, bill-stickers, book- 
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binders, pasteboard-makers, etc. An adhesive P., 
Chinese Paste, is made by reducing to perfect dryness 
bullocks? blood, which is then powdered and mixed 
with one-tenth of its weight of finely powdered quick- 
lime. When used, itis mixed with water sufficient to 
form a P., which is a strong cement for pottery, wood, 
stone, etc. ` , ' 

Fruit Paste is made by taking the juice of any fruit 
and dissolving in it an ounce to a pint of gum arabic— 
or gum senegal, which many prefer; then evaporate by a 
gentle heat until the liquid is as thick as syrup, and add 
to every lb. of ita Ib. of finely-powdered refined sugar; 
continue the heat, and stir it until the sugar and juice 
are thoroughly incorporated, after which it is poured 
out on a marble slab slightly oiled. When cooled, 
it may be formed into lozenges for use. An imitation 
of this is often made by mixing 3 parts of citric acid, 24 
parts of gum, and 48 parts of refined sugar, and dissolv- 
ing the whole.in water, and gently heating it to insure 
complete solution and mixture. It is then variously 
colored and flavored with any of the fruit essences. This 
P. is often sold under the name of jujubes, which were 
formerly lozenges of fruit P. prepared from the juice of 
the jujube fruit, Ziziphus jujuba. 

Polishing Pastes vary according to the materials upon 
which they are to be employed. For brass, the best 
kind is a mixture of two parts of soft soap with four 
parts of rotten-stone in very fine powder. Another sort 
is eight parts of fine rotten-stone powder, two parts of 
oxalic acid powdered, three parts olive-oil, and enough 
turpentine to make them into a P. For iron, a mixture 
of emery powder and lard is used; for pewter, a mixture 
of finely powdered bath-brick and soft soap. For wood, 
a paste called furniture P.is made by adding spirit of 
turpentine to bees-wax sufficient to form it into a soft P., 
which is rubbed on thinly with a brush and woolen rag, 
m afterward polished with a dry woolen cloth and soft 

rush. 

Shaving pastes are very numerous, but the base of all 
is soap. For other applications of the word paste, see 
Gems, IMITATION: MACARONI. 

PASTEL, n. pds'tél [Sp. and F. pastel—from It. pas- 
tello, a bit of pie, a pastel—from mid. L. pastillum, a 
little loaf or roll—from L. pastus, food: OF.. paste; 
It. pasta, paste]: a plant called the woad, and the 
blue dye which it yields; Isdtis tinctorid, ord. Cappar’- 
idacém; a kind of paste made of chalk mixed with other 
materials and various colors, and formed into Pencils 
or Crayons (q.v.) Drawings with such dry, colored 
crayons may be made on paper or parchment, and have 
been used especially in "ortraiture,—PASTEL is also a 
name for Woad (q,vj), 
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PASTERN, n. pés’térn [OF. pasturon, the pastern of a 
horse, fetters—from pasture, a tether: F. páturon: mid. 
L. pastortüm, a shackle with which horses were tethered 
at pasture, the joint on which the shackle was fastened: 
It. pastoja, the pastern of a horse, fetters]: the lowest 
part of a horse's leg, consisting of the foot under the fet- 
lock to the hoof or heel; in OE., tethers or clogs tied to 
the feet. PASTERN JOINT, the joint next the foot. 

PASTEUR, pás-tér, Louis: born 1822, Dec. 27, Dóle, 
dept. of Jura, France: chemist, microscopist, and biol- 
ogist. He entered the university 1840; took the degree 
sc.D. 1847; was appointed prof. of physics at the Faculty 
of Sciences, Strasburg, 1848; dean of the Faculty of 
Sciences at Lille 1854; ‘ scientific director’ of the Ecole 
Normale, Paris, 1857; prof. of geology, physics, and 
chemistry in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 1863; prof. 
of chemistry at the Sorbonne 1867. Science is indebted 
to P. for important services in molecular chemistry, 
which won for him the Jecker prize 1861, and other 
tokens of appreciation. But his highest honors have 
been gained in the department of the chemistry of fer- 
ments and in that of mycology. He has studied the 
causes of sundry ‘diseases’ of wine, and provided an 
effectual method of preventing them. He investigated 
the disease of the silk-worm when it threatened ruin to 
an important French industry, and discovered both its 
cause and the cure. Not less important is P.’s discovery 
of the cause (bacilli) of anthrax in cattle, and of a 
means of cure by inoculation. In studying the subject 
of rabies, he traced it to the presence of microbes in the 
medulla oblongata of the rabid animal: his method of 
treating hydrophobia is by inoculation with attenua- 
tions of the medulla and spinal cord of rabbits that have 
been infected with rabies. See BAcTERIUM: GERM- 
THEORY: RABIES.—In recognition of his distinguished 
services to science and industry, P. has received from 
the Austrian ministry of agriculture a prize of 10,000 
florins 1872; from the Société d’Encouragement a prize 
of 12,000 francs 1873; from the French nation, by vote 
of the national assembly, a life-pension of 12,000 francs 
. 1874, to which was added a retiring-pension as ex-prof. 
1875. He was decorated with the cross of the Legion 
of Honor 1853; chosen member of the Institute 1862; 
officer of the Legion of Honor 1863; commander 1868; 
grand officer 1878. The London Royal Soc. awarded to 
P. the Rumford Medal for his researches relative to the 
polarization of light 1853, and 1869 he was elected foreign . 
member of that society. Funds have been contributed 
liberally for the support of the Institut Pasteur, in 
which his treatment of hydrophobia is administered. 
He is the author of many articles in periodical publica- 
tions, and of a few books on the subject of his re- 
searches, 
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PASTEUR’ INSTITUTE, New York: hospital for 
treatment, according to Pasteur’s method, of persons 
bitten by rabid dogs and other animals: see HyDROPHO- 
BIA: PASTEUR, Louis: RABIES. The P. I. was founded 
1890, Feb. 18, by Dr. Paul Gibier, sometime associated 
with Pasteur. In the first 8 months after the P. I. was 
opened, 610 persons applied for treatment; but it was 
ascertained that 480 of them were in no danger of de- 
veloping hydrophobia, investigation having shown that 
the animals by which they had been bitten were not 
victims of rabies. In the remaining 130 cases, the Pas- 
teur inoculations were administered, hydrophobia hav- 
ing been demonstrated either by veterinary examination 
of the animals, or by inoculation in the laboratory, or by 
the result of bites inflicted by the same animals on 
other persons. These inoculated patients all escaped 
hydrophobia. Of the former class of applicants, 400 re- 
ceived the medical treatment or consultation gratis, and 
of the latterclass 80. Of the patients who received the 
medical treatment, 64 were from N. Y., 12 from N. J., 
12from Mass., 8 from Conn., 9 from Ill., 3 from Mo., 3 
from N. C.,3 from Pa., 2 each from Ga., Tex., 1: each 
from Md., Me., Ky., O., Ariz., Io., Neb., Ark., La., and 
Ont., Canada. 

PASTEUR’S SOLUTION, n. pás-térz'- [after the cele- 
brated French biologist]: in biol., a solution in which to 
cultivate ferments from spores. 


PASTICCIO, n. pds-tích'i-0 [It., a mess or medley]: a 
medley; an folio; in painting, a work of art, of original 
conception as to design, but a direct copy of the style 
and manner of some other painter. _ 

PASTIL, n., or PASTILLE, n. pds-tel' [dim. of Fr. pas- 
tille—from L. pastillum, aromatic lozenge—from pastus, 
food: It. pastello (see PASTE)]: aromatic or medicated 
sugar-drop or lozenge: in art, thin, round cake of wa- 
ter-color material, less hard than the solid cakes: com- 
position of aromatic woods in the form of a small cone, 
burned either as incense or for diffusing an agreeable 
odor. These cones, known as fumigating pastils, are 
composed of charcoal powder, with such aromatic gums 
as benzoin, labdanum, etc.; and powders of sweet- 
scented woods and barks, as sandal-wood, cinnamon, 
and especially cascarilla barks. Essential oils are added, 
and the whole is worked into a paste with a little gum- 
mucilage, and formed into small sharp-pointed cones 
about an inch and a half high, and half an inch broad at 
thebase. When perfectly dry, they are used by lighting 
atthe point, and as they burn down an agreeable odor is 
given out with the smoke. Very tasteful vessels, called 
P. burners, usually of porcelain, are made for using 
them. Another kind of P., usually in the form of a 
small pill covered with gold or silver leaf, is used for 
perfuming the breath; it is of the same ingredients, ex- 
cepting the charcoal, 
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PASTIME, n. pés’tim [Eng. pass, and time: F. passe- 
temps: It. passa tempo]: that which amuses and serves to 
make time pass pleasantly; amusement; entertainment. 

PASTO, pás'to: town of the United States of Colombia, 
on a high plateau between two ridges of the Andes, 148 
m. n.e. of Quito; more than 8,500 ft. above sea-level. 
It is in the direct route from the Popayan Pass to Quito. 
Pop. about 7,000. 

PAS'TON LETTERS: collection of family and friend- 
ly correspondence, 1422-1505, addressed mainly to John 
Paston, Esq., Norfolk, England (d. 1466), to his son Sir 
John, and to other members of the same house. They 
contain valuable illustrations of social life and civil his- 
tory during the Wars of the Roses. The P. L. were pub- 
lished first by John Fenn 1787. See ed. by James 
Gairdner (1872-75). 

PASTOR, n. pás'tér [L. pastor, a feeder, a shepherd— 
from pasco, I feed: It. pastore: F. pasteur]: shepherd: 
clergyman having the care or spiritual feeding of a 
church and flock. PASTOR-LIKE, or PAS’TORLY, a. -li, 
becoming a pastor. PAS'/TORLESS, a. -lés, without a pas- 
tor. .PAS/TORATE, n. -@t, or PAS’TORSHIP, n. -ship, the 
office or jurisdiction of a pastor. PaAs'TORAL. a. -ăl [F. 
—L.]: pertaining to shepherds; pertaining to the care of 
a flock or a church; addressed to the clergy of a diocese 
by its bishop (see PASTORAL LETTER): rustic; rural: N. 
a sort of dramatic poem on the incidents of a country 
life (see PASTORAL POETRY): a bishop's pastoral letter, 
or that of a council of churches, or of an ecclesiastical 
court, addressed to both clergy and people. ‘PAS’TORA’LE, 
n. -t6-ra’lé, in music, an air in a tender, soothing strain; 
the figure of a dance. 

PASTOR, pás'tér: genus of birds of the starling fam- 
ily (Sturnide), differing from starlings in the compressed 
and slightly curved bill. In habits, as in characters, 
they are very nearly allied to starlings. The name P. is 
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Rose-colored Pastor (Pastor roseus). 
supposed to be derived from their being frequently seen 
with flocks of sheep. The only European species is the 
RosE-COLORED P., or Rose-colored Ouzel (P. roseus). 
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PAS’TORAL EPISTLES: three epistles of the apos- 
tle Paul—viz., two to TIMOTHY (q.v.) and one to TITUS 
(q.v.): named pastoral because the contents relate chiefly 
to the pastoral care of Christian churches. Noticé 
is taken here of difficulties common to the three epis- 
tles, and having reference to authenticity and dates. 
The difficulties are of a nature that might be expected, 
have involved much minute discussion, and can never 
probably be removed wholly, though a reasonable con- 
clusion may be reached. ‘They are in part linguistic, 
in part historical. First, in respect to the linguistic, it 
is claimed that the epistles contain 133 words not oc- 
curring in other writings ascribed to Paul, though 
found elsewhere in the N. Test.; also, that many of his 
most characteristic expressions are absent, and that 
some of these, particularly, are replaced by substitutes; 
and, further, that there is a tendency to unusual com- 
pound words, while there is a simpler style—an absence 
of the highly involved sentences found in his longer 
epistles. On the other hand, it is affirmed that there is 
a large element of thought and language in common 

. with his other writings, and a considerable resemblance 
to the epistle to the Galatians in particular; and that a 
forger would have made resemblances even more strik- 
ing, or would have avoided striking differences. If the 
epistles can find no satisfactory place except in the ac- 
knowledged hiatus of his journal during the last years of 
the apostle, the discrepancies of style would be the more 
easily explained, namely, by tne fact that style is well 
known to change, in many instances, with advancing 
years, and in this case may have changed even in the 
use of Greek particles, on which much emphasis is laid 
by critics. Moreover, the apostle was a cultured and 
progressive man, alive to everything, and in constant 
motion, coming in contact with new peoples and dialects 
and ideas, continually; and these were not elaborate 
letters to churches, through amanuensis or secretary, 
but direct, free, informal letters to companions in work. 
All this goes far to remove the objections that concern 
diction; and, indeed, both the style and spirit, in letters 
so addressed, have a stamp of genuineness that con- 
firms the testimony from the Christian fathers, who re- 
fer to the epistles as well-known ones of the apostle 
Paul. The other line of objection, the historical, has 
to do with time and place of writing. At first glance, 
the letters themselves seem to make this clear. The 
first to Timothy speaks of the apostle as having gone 
into Macedonia and left Timothy at Ephesus; the sec- 
ond to Timothy places the writer then, or then recently, 
in Rome, in prison after a trial, near the end of his life, 
expecting Timothy, and refers to an apparently recent 
visit to 'Troas, Corinth, and Miletus; the epistle to Titus 
presents the writer and Titus as recently in Crete, 
where the latter had remained, while the writer was to 
winter at Nicopolis. "Various attempts have been made 
tofit I Tim. and Titus into what itinerary we have of 
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the ceaseless journeyings of the apostle; but there are 
objections to the hypothesés. An important point is 
that a forger would have made a clear place and time. 
The difficulties, in the absence of a continuous and com- 
plete life of Paul, have been indefinitely adjourned by 
supposing that, after a journey to Spain, he went to 
Ephesus, and thence to Macedonia (on his way writing 
I Tim.); then to Crete, after which he wrote to Titus, 
when about to start for Nicopolis, at which place, hav- 
ing visited Miletus and Corinth on his way, he may have 
been arrested the second time and taken to Rome, where 
he wrote II Tim. Still other objections have been 
raised in regard to the heresies denounced in these 
epistles: a laborious effort has been made to identify 
them with forms or developments of error later than 
the time of Paul, and to show that so great a corruption 
of doctrine could not have ripened in the short time of 
the churches’ existence. But there is no proof that the 
errors were other than the first inroads of the Judaiz- 
ing and theosophizing and antinomian tendencies else- 
where referred to in the N. Test. (e.g., Acts xx. 29-30 
and Col. ii. 8-23). It certainly does not take a genera- 
tion for false teaching to arise, especially in times of 
movement and intellectual ferment. On the radical 
side of this discussion may be mentioned Baur, Eich- 
horn, and, in part, Schleiermacher; on the conservative, 
Meyer’s Commentary, Dr. Wace in the Speaker's Commen- 
itary, and Farrar's Genuineness of the P. E., and his St. 
Paul. 


PAS’TORAL LETTER: letter addressed either at 
stated times, or on some notable occasion, by a * pastor,’ 
but especially by a bishop, to the clergy under his juris- 
diction, to the laity of his flock, or to both. Of the 
former class, in the Church of Rome, are the so-called 
Lenten Mandates, or instructions, issued before the 
' commencement of Lent, and making known the regula- 
tions enacted for the observance of the Lenten fast, the 
dispensations granted, and the devotions and other 
pious works prescribed. Such are also the letters is- 
sued by a bishop on many of the chief festivals of the 
year. Itis usualfor bishops, besides their stated let- 
ters, to address to their clergy or people instructions 
suited to any particular emergency, and sometimes to 
take occasion from the issuing of the stated P. L. to 
offer instruction on some topic of importance which 
may engage publie attention at the time, on some prev- 
alent abuse or scandal, or some apprehended danger to 
the faith or to morals. To this class belong many 
fragments from the early Fathers, especially in the 
Western Church. In some countries the govt., as for- 
merly in Austria, claimed to exercise & censorship over 
the pastoral letters to be issued by the bishops. This 
right, however, is regarded by churchmen as a usurpa- 
tion, and, although submitted to, is admitted only un- 
der protest: see PLACETUM REGIUM: FEBRONIANISM. 
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PAS'TORAL PO'ETRY: class of poetry which pro- 
fesses to delineate the scenéry, sentiment, and incidents 
of shepherd-life. Probably the first attempts to give 
rhythmic expression to human feeling were to some ex- 
tent of this character.  Festal songs would derive at 
least substance and imagery from men's primitive occu- - 
pation as shepherds; but as a distinct branch of poetic 
art, P. P. was not cultivated till a comparatively late 
period; for though critics are fond of pointing to the 
lives of the Hebrew patriarchs, and to the story of Ruth, 
as specimens of the antiquity of the pastoral in the East, 
yet, as these profess to be history, and not fiction, they 
can be instanced only to prove that the material for this 
kind of poetry existed from earliest ages. In fact, it 
was only after innocence and simplicity had passed 
away, or were thought to have passed away, from real 
life, that men began, half from fancy, half from memory, 
to paint the manners of the past as artless, and the lives 
of their ancestors as constantly happy. ‘Thus the Brass 
age made the Golden. The oldest specimens of the 
classic pastoral are the Idyls of Theocritus (q.v.), about 
B.C. 275—long after Greece had produced her master- 
pieces in epic narrative, in the war ode, and other kinds 
of the lyric, in tragedy, comedy, history, philosophy, 
and rhetoric. Theocritus was imitated by Bion and 
Moschus, whose pastorals approximate in form to the 
drama. Among the Latins, the refined and courtly 
Virgil, in the reign of Augustus, wrote his Bucolica, or 
Eclogues, on the model of his Greek predecessors; but, 
however beautiful and melodious the verses of these 
urban writers are, we cannot suppose that the rude 
shepherds and shepherdesses of Italy or Sicily indulged 
in such refined sentiments or spent their time so poet- 
ically as there they are made to do. Virgil is as far 
from giving a genuine picture of pastoral life in his 
verse as any modern poet’ who prates of Chloe and 
Phyllis. 

During the middle ages, P. P. in this artistic, therefore 
conventional, sense of the term, was almost unknown ; 
but with the first glimpse of reviving classicism, the pas- 
toral reappears. The earliest specimens are afforded by 
Boccaccio (q.v.), about the first modern Italian who 
studied Greek.. Tothe countrymen of Boccaccio we owe 
the pastoral drama, of which there is no trace in 
ancient literature. The Favola di Orfeo of Poliziano 
(q.v.), performed at the court of Mantua 1483, is the 
first dramatie poem which pretends to represent the 
sentiments, incidents, and forms of pastoral life. Crit- 
ies have forgotten this work when they made Tansillo 
inventor of the favola pastorale or boscareccia, on ac- 
count of his I due Pellegrini (1539), or Agostino Beccari, 
whose pastoral comedy Il Sacrifizio was played at 
Ferrara 1554. However, it is true that the extraordi- 
nary popularity of Beccari’s piece originated a crowd 
of favole boscareccie, the finest and most poetical 
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of which is the Aminta of Tasso, represented at the 
court of Ferrara 1572. A later but hardly less famous 
production is the Pastor Fido of Guarini (q.v.), pub. 
Venice 1590; and in the 18th c., the poet Metastasio (q.v) 
revived for a moment the interest in this graceful an 
picturesque, but unreal, branch of literature. In Spain, 
during the first part of the 16th c., it abundantly flour- 
ished. The first who wrote pastoral dialogues was 
Juan del Elcina (about 1500); he was followed by Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega, and others. During the reign of Em- 
peror Charles V., one may say that Spanish imaginative 
literature was almost wholly of a bucolic character; but 
in Spain, as elsewhere, it took largely the form of prose 
romance (see NOVELS) rather than of poetry, deriving 
its inspiration from the Daphnis and Chloe of Longus, 
the Byzantine romancist, not from the tuneful strains 
of Virgil. England, however, can boast of Spensers 
Shepherd’s Calendar, which is at least full of charming 
poetry, and is appropriately dedicated to Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, whose pastoral romance of Arcadia outstrips in 
literary beauty all other fictions of that class. The 
Germans reckon Shakespeare’s As You Like It in the 
list of pastoral dramas; but its right to be so classified 
is not clear, though we may admit that it betrays the 
influence of the P. P. and romance that had just ceased 
to be the rage among the scholarly geniuses of Europe. 
A similar influence is visible in the writings of other 
Elizabethan dramatists, e.g., in the Faithful Shepherdess 
of Fletcher. In France, P. P.is perhaps older than in 
any other western nation. The comedy of Adam de Le- 
halle, surnamed Le Bossu d’Arras (The Hunchback of 
Arras), entitled Le Jeu de Robin et Marion (and which 
exists in MS.in the Bibliotheque Impériale), belongs to 
the middle of the 13th c. During the civil wars in the 
latter half of the 16th c., the pastoral was turned to 
political uses. In the 17th c., it continued for some time 
to be popular—rather, let us say, fashionable. Even the 
great Richelieu alleviated the cares of office with the 
composition of La Grande Pastorale; but here, too, the 
poem soon gave way to the prose-romance, hardly less 
unreal and far more exciting. 

One of the best pastorals, ancient or modern, is the 
Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay (q.v:), pub. 1725, a 
genuine picture of Scottish life, passed in simple rural 
employments. ‘ The affected sensibilities and feigned 
distresses of the Corydons and Delias find no place in 
Ramsay’s clear and manly page. He drew his shep- 
herds from the life, placed them in scenes which he 
actually saw, and made them speak the language which 
he every day heard.’ His English contemporaries, Pope, 
Ambrose Philips, Gay, and others, who form the ‘ Au- 
gustan’ or Queen Anne school of poets, also addicted 
themselves to pastoral poetry; but though there is much 
fine description in the verses, they are, in general, pure- 
ly conventional performances, in imitation of the classic 
poets, who did not imitate nature. From this censure, 
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however, must be excepted the six pastorals of Gay, en- 
titled The Shepherd’s Week, which are full of honest 
country humor, and contain charming pictures of Eng- 
lish country life. Since the early part of the 18th c., 
however, P. P., strictly so called, has ceased to be cul- 
tivated in England and almost everywhere else. In the 
pages of Wordsworth, who lived all his days among the 
Cumberland shepherds, are many exquisite glimpses of 
pastoral life, as it presented itself to the profound and 
tender imagination of that great poet of nature, but few 
direct delineations of pastoral manners. Germany imi- 
tated abundantly the French and Italian models during 
the greater part of the 18th c. The last and best of the 
German series is the Erwin and Elmire of Goethe's 
youth. The general impression appears to be that the 
age of P. P. has passed away finally, and that Damon 
and Chloe will never reappear in verse. 

PASTORAL STAFF; sometimes also, though not 
properly, called. CROSIER (q.v.): one of the insignia of 
the episcopal office, sometimes borne also by an abbot. 
It is a tall staff of metal, or of wood or- 
. namented with metal, having, at least 
SN in the Western Church, the head curved 
p in the form of a shepherd’s crook, as a 
symbol of the pastoral office. The head 
of the P. S. of an abp., instead of the 
crook, has a double cross, from which, 
its name of crosier is derived. In the 
Greek Church the staff is much shorter, 
and the head is either a plain Greek 
eross of the form of the letter Tau, or 
it is a double-headed crook, which 
sometimes appears in the shape of the 
upsilon, T.. It is difficult to determine 
the time at which first the P. S. came 
into use. The first distinct allusion to 
itis in St. Augustine’s commentary on 
Ps. exxiv. Gregory of Tours, in his 
life of St. Martin, mentions the P. S. of 
St. Severinus, bp. of Cologne in the end 
of the 4th c. From an early time, the - 
P. S. was connected with the actual 
possession of the jurisdiction which it 
symbolizes. 'The giving of it was one 
of the ceremonies of investiture; its 
withdrawal was part of the form of 
deprivation; its voluntary abandonment accompanied the 
act of resignation; its being broken was the most solemn 
form of degradation. So also the veiling of the crook 
of an abbot’s P. S., during the episcopal visitation, 
signified the temporary subjection of his authority to 
that of the bishop. An abbot being required to carry 
his P. S. with the crook turned inward showed that his. 
authority was purely domestic. The pope ‘toes not use 
aP.S. Inthe later medieval period the material was. 
often extremely costly, and, referring to the relaxation. 
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of the times, it was said ‘that formerly the church had 
wooden pastoral staves and golden bishops, but that 
now the staves are of gold and the bishops of wood.’ 
The workmanship was sometimes extremely beautiful. 
We annex as a specimen of the highest art the P. S. of 
William of Wykeham, now in New College, Oxford. 
This is a sample of the Norman pastoral staff. The 
Saxon was much less tall. The Irish P. S. is of a type 
quite peculiar, and some of the sculptured specimens 
preserved in the British Museum, at the Royal Irish 
Acad., and elsewhere, are very interesting. St. Fillan's 
Crosier, now in Edinburgh, resembles these. 

PASTORAL THEOLOGY: branch of theological 
science which regards the duties and obligations of 
Christian pastors in relation to the care of souls. It 
comprises two parts—first, that which treats of the 
obligations of the pastors themselves; second, that which 
comprises the objective teaching to be employed in the 
instruction and direction of the flock. Numerous works 
on the subject represent the practice of various sections 
of the Prot. Church; and more recently Rom. Cath. 
manuals of P. T. have appeared. . 

PASTOREAUX, n. pás-tó-ro' [F. dim.—from pastour, 
a young shepherd]: in chh. hist., the name given to those 
persons who took part in certain risings in France in the 
13th and 14th c. It is probable that these outbreaks 
of what Blunt calls ‘religious Jacquerie’ were due 
in a large degree to the sufferings of the peasantry 
from the exactions of the nobility; and that the hostility 
displayed to the clergy was a consequence of their con- 
nection with the aristocracy. The first of these outbreaks 
took place in Berry 1214. The peasantry pillaged cha- 
teaux and religious houses, and proclaimed universal 
equality and the coming of the Holy Ghost. The second, 
1250, had as ostensible objects the rescue of Louis VII. 
and the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. It originated 
in Flanders, under the leadership of a person of unknown 
name, called the Master of Hungary, who, when he 
reached Paris, is said to have been at the head of 100,000 
men. Here they usurped priestly functions, performed 
marriages, distributed crosses, offered absolution to 
those who joined the crusade, and inveighed against the 
vices of the priesthood. They separated into three di- 
visions, and marched southward, where they were at- 
tacked and cut to pieces. The third occurred 1320, in 
the reign of Philip V., and was under the pretense of a 
crusade. The insurgents were excommunicated by 
Pope John XXII. ; and being hemmed in in Carcassonne, 
numbers perished of disease and famine, and the surviv- 
ors were put to death, 
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PASTRY, n. pàs' trí [OF. pastisserie; F. patisserie, pas- 
try—from páte, paste (see PASTE)] : articles of food made 
of light puffy dough, as pies, tarts, etc. ; in OE., a room 
in which pasties were made. PASTRY COOK, one who 
makes pastry or sells it.— Pastry comprises articles of 
food in which the chief part consists of a paste made of 
flour. This would of course apply to bread, but it has 
been limited by eustom to such lighter articles as are 
made by the pastry cook, and chiefly to those in which 
the paste is made to assume a light flaky character by 
the addition of butter, etc., and by the mode of working 
it. The commonest kind is made of a dough of flour 
and water, into which butter or lard is worked by haad, 
in the proportion of six ounces to the pound. The finest 
kind is usually termed puff paste, and considerable skill 
is required to make it well, for it depends, next to the 
goodness of the materials, upon lightness of hand in 
kneading. The ingredients consist of fine wheat-flour : 
and butter in the proportion of four ounces of butter to 
a pound of flour, with cold water just sufficient to make 
a stiff elastic dough; this is rolléd out with a rolling-pin, 
and double the previous quantity of butter is then spread 
over it. It is then rolled up, and lightly kneaded to 
work the butter in thoroughly. Coolness is very impor- 
tant in making pastry; a marble slab is preferable for 
making it upon. The thinner it is rolled out before the 
butter is spread the better, because when it is put in the 
oven the lamins, which have been formed by folding or 
rolling up the butter with the dough, separate by disen- 
gagement ‘of the watery vapor, and the thinner and 
lighter the flakes are the better is the puff paste. In 
the kind called short paste, the flour is made warm, and 
the butter or lard used is often melted, and a little sugar 
and an egg or two are added. This, when baked, 
has not the flakiness of puff paste, but it is better 
adapted for meat and some other kinds of pies which 
require to be baked without a dish. Game pies, 
with elaborately decorated crusts, are made of this 
pastry. 

PAS’ TURAGE, in English Law (called Common of 
Pasture): one of the rights of common, or profits à 
prendre, and the right of one who is not the owner of 
land to put his sheep or cattle on such land, to feed 
there: it may be established by prescription—in England 
of 30 years, in Scotland 40 years. 

PASTURE, n. pás'tür [OF. pasture; F. páture, herbage 
—from L. pastird, pasture—from pastus, nourished or 
fed]: land under grass for grazing of cattle; the grass 
itself: V. to supply with grass or pasture; to graze. 
Pas'TURING, imp. feeding on grass-land; grazing. Pas’- 
TURED, pp. -turd. PAs’ TURAGE, n. -ti-rdj, grazing-ground; 
grass-land for feeding cattle or sheep; grass on which 
they feed.  PAS'TURABLE, a. -rd-bl, suited for pas- 
turing. PAs’ TURELESS, a, -tir-lés, destitute of pasture. 
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—A Pasture is a field or tract of land allotted to the 
feeding of oxen, sheep, and other herbivorous animals 
which eat the grass and other herbage as'it grows. The 
P. is an important portion of the farm; as for from 6 to 
10 months of the year, according to the latitude of its 
location, it supplies a large proportion of the food of 
these animals. Upon the quantity and quality of the 
food which it produces the growth and productiveness 
of the animals kept thereon will largely depend. If the 
quantity is insufficient or the quality inferior, additional 
food must be supplied to the animals at the barn or 
elsewhere. If no P. is provided, the owner of the ani- 
mals must keep them on dry food, or else, in part at 
least, adopt the soiling system (see SOILING OF CATTLE). 
But on most farms the P. is the main, and in many 
cases the only, source of food for cattle during the sum- 
mer. 7 

In England, great care is given to making and main- 
taining pastures, but in the United States they are 
usually fields from which the forest growth has been re- 
moved,. but which are otherwise unimproved and receive 
little attention. There are exceptional cases in which 
the P. is occasionally alternated with a cultivated field, 
the former being temporarily given to crops and the 
latter to pasturage. Where the conditions are favorable, 
this course is to be commended, but there are large areas 
of P.-land not adapted to cultivation., In fitting land 
for P., the sod should be turned, a liberal application of 
well-rotted manure or commercial fertilizer harrowed 
in, the surface soil made very fine, and an abundant 
quantity of seed should be sown. Among the large 
number of excellent varieties of grass for P. are timothy 
(Phleum pratense), blue grass (Poa pratensis), orchard 
grass (Dactylis glomerata), red-top (Agrostis vulgaris), 
fowl meadow grass (Poa serotina), and meadow fox-tail 
(Alopecurus pratensis). In localities where they thrive, 
red clover (Trifolium pratense) and white clover (Trifo- 
lium repens) are valuable additions to the grasses. The. 
mixture of several varieties gives a much better and 
more enduring P. than can be secured from any one sort 
grown by itself. It is best to mow the land one season 
after seeding, in order that the sod may become firm be- 
fore the cattle are turned upon the field. 

Under the ordinary system of management of the P. 
there will be a gradual exhaustion of the elements of 
fertility from the soil. This process goes on more slow- 
ly where sheep are pastured than where cows are kept, 
as the latter, being removed from the P. at night, leave 
much of their manure elsewhere. They also require 
large quantities of the phosphates for milk production. 
The P. is liable to deterioration also by the appearance 
of coarse herbage, weeds, and bushes, and of spots in 
which the grass has become winter-killed or which by 
other means have been made unproductive. To prevent 
these evils, an occasional application of manure or ferti- 
lizer is required, and foreign growths should be kept 
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down by prompt and frequent mowings. The bare spots, 
if small, can be harrowed, fertilized, and reseeded; 
but if they are extensive, or if weeds and bushes are 
numerous, the whole field should be plowed, ma- 
nured, and carefully fitted for a permanent feeding- 
ground. The more promptly remedial measures are 
taken the less will be the expense involved. Either 
stable manure, ashes, super-phosphates, or high-grade 
special fertilizers for pastures, will be found excellent to 
prevent exhaustion of the soil and to increase produc- 
tivefiess. Very close feeding is to be avoided, and it is 
important that cattle should not be turned upon the P. 
too early in the spring or be allowed to remain late in 
the fall. 

When the pastures are insufficient, the stock should 
be fed in part at the barn. On most farms this is neces- 
sary during the latter part of the summer. There are 
various crops which may be profitably grown for this 
purpose (see FopDER—Green Fodder), and cows giving 
milk may be fed also with moderate quantities of grain. 
It is necessary to keep the P. inclosed with a substantial 
fence (see FENCE), and its usefulness will be greatly in- 
ereased by dividing it into two or more portions and 
changing the stock occasionally from one field to an- 
other. Shade should be provided either by means of 
trees or sheds, and in every P. there should be abun- 
dance of pure water. The latter items are essential to 
the health and comfort of the animals, and will con- 
tribute to the profit which their owner will secure. 

PASTY: see under PAsTE. 


PAT, n. pdt [a word imitative of the sound of a light 
blow: Swed. pjdtta, to pat: F. patte, a paw]: a light, 
quick blow: V. to strike or stroke gently with the fin- 
gers; to tap: ADJ. convenient; exactly suitable: Ap. at 
the precise moment; fitly; conveniently. PAr'rING, imp. 
PAT'TED, pp. .Note.—P AT, in the sense of ‘convenient, 
exactly suitable,’ may be an adaptation of Eng. apt. 
Skeat says this sense is due to a confusion with the Dut. 
pas, Ger. pass, fit, convenient, suitable. 

PAT, n. pdt [Gael. pait, a lump; paiteag, a small lump 
of butter: or perhaps from the idea of a small soft lump 
being thrown down]: a small lump of butter made up. 

PAT, n. pát: a familiar sobriquet of an Irishman, being 
a corruption of Patrick. 

PATACA, n. pa-tà' ka [Sp.]: Spanish coin, of the value 
of about $1.12; Algerian coin, of the value of about 36 
cents. 

PATACON, n. pdt-a-kin’ [Sp.]: the unit of value in 
the Argentine Republic; called also peso duro, hard dol- 
lar. Originally it was worth $1.00, butis now represented 
by paper currency valued at about half that sum. Also 
a gold coin of Uruguay, worth about $.965. 

PATACOON’, or PArTACOON': same as PATACA 
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PATAGONIA, pét-a-g0’ni-a: most southern region of 
the S. Amer. continent, extending from lat. 39° s. to the 
Strait of Magellan, which, for 300 m., separates P. from 
the desolate archipelago of Tierra del Fuego. Length more 
than 1,000 m., greatest breadth about 480 m. ; about 322,550 
sq.m. Pop. doubtfully estimated about 20,000. Like the 
rest of the continent, P. is divided by the Andes into 
two very unequal and dissimilar territories. Since 1881, 
nearly the whole country e. of the watershed has been 
formally recognized as partof the Argentine Republic; 
while Chili, which previously claimed a considerable 
share of that area, has contented herself with the coun- 
try to the w. and a strip along the s. coast. Thus the 
political in the main agrees with the physical partition. 

Western or Chilian P. (63,000 sq. m.), comprising the 
territory of Magellan, is rugged and mountainous. 
Along the coast, and stretching from 42°s. to the Strait 
of Magellan, are numerous islands, with precipitous 
shores, belonging apparently to the system of the Cor- 
dilleras. The principal islands are the Chonos Archi- 
pelago (q.v.), Wellington Island, Archipelago of Madre 
de Dios, Queen Adelaide’s Archipelago, and Desolation 
Island. These islands, together with several penin- 
sulas, notably Taytao, form a coast almost as rugged as 
that of Norway; but in none of them do the mountains 
rise to the snow-line. Even in the Cordilleras proper, 
the summits are not so lofty as in the more northern 
parts; but the following at least are worthy of note— 
the voleanoes of Minchinmavida (8,000 ft. high) and 
Corcovado (7,510 ft.), Monte San Valentin (12,697 ft.), 
Chalten or Fitzroy volcano (7,120 ft.), rising above the 
Santa Cruz lakes and in more or less active eruption 
since its discovery 1867, and, finally, Mt. Stokes. The 
slope of the country from the Andes to the Pacific is so 
steep, and the strip of shore so narrow, that the largest 
. river of this district hasits source only about 13 m. from 
thecoast. In the island of Chiloe, n. of Western P., the 
mean temperature of winter is about 40°, that of sum- 
mer rather above 50?; while at Port Famine, 800 m. 
nearer antarctic latitudes, the mean temperature is not 
much lower, being in winter about 33°, in summer about 
50°. This unusually small difference in the mean tem- 
perature of the extremes of Western P. is due to the 
great dampness of the atmosphere all along the coast. 
The prevailing winds blow from the w.; heavily charged 
with moisture from the Pacific Ocean, they strike 
against the Andes, and cause almost perpetual precipi- 
tation from Chiloe to the Strait of Magellan. South of 
47° s. lat., hardly a day passes without rain, snow, or 
sleet. This continual dampness has produced forests 
of almost tropical luxuriance, which yield valuable tim- 
ber (alerce, cipré, Chilian beech, Winter’s bark). Coal 
is mined in the neighborhood of Punta Arenas (Sandy 
Point), on the e. side of Brunswick Peninsula, opposite 
the Broad Reach of Magellan’s Strait; and here the 
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Chilian govt. has, since 1851, a colony and penal settle- 
ment; pop. (1882) 1,291. 

Eastern or Argentine P. consists mainly of high un- 
dulating plains or plateaux rising in successive terraces, 
and frequently intersected by valleys and ravines. These 
plateaux are covered occasionally with coarse grass, but 
more frequently with a sparse vegetation of stunted 
bushes and herbs; even these are sometimes wanting, 
and elsewhere the surface is strewn with huge bowlders, 
and again rugged with heaps or ridges of bare, sharp- 
edged rocks, many of volcanic origin. Keen blasts 
sweep from various points, but chiefly from the w.; and 
as this wind has already parted with its moisture on the 
other side of the mountains, hardly any rain falls in Ar- 
gentine P. during seven or eight months of the year. 
The descent from the plains to the valleys is commonly 
by * barrancas,’ or scarped slopes, varying in depth from 
50 to 2 or 3 ft., and in angle from an easy incline to an 
almost perpendicular precipice. The soil in many places 
is strongly impregnated with saltpetre, and salt lakes 
and lagoons are numerous. North of the Rio Chico, and 
toward the sea-coast, there is a wild, weird, desolate re- 
gion called by the Indians ‘The Devil's Country.’ Sev- 
eral wastes of this kind fringe the Atlantic, and form- 
erly induced the belief that P. was a barren and water- 
less desert; but the interior, though not fertile, really 
abounds in lagoons, springs, and streams, and the banks 
of the rivers are capable of cultivation. Along the east- 
ern base of the Andes, also, there is a great tract 
astonishingly picturesque and fertile, with great forests 
to which the Indians retire for shelter from the freezing 
winds of winter. The principal rivers of Argentine P. 
are Rio Negro (q.v.), the n. boundary; the Chupat, which 
flows through a good soil, producing pasture and fire- 
wood; Rio Deseado; Rio Chico; Santa Cruz; and Rio 
Gallegos. All these rivers rise in the Andes, and flow 
e., n.e., and s.e., and several are fed by ‘sub-alpine’ 
lakes. One of the head-waters of the Rio Negro flows 
from Lake Nahuel Huapi (discovered 1690), and the Santa 
Cruz from Lago Argentino, one of an unrivalled group 
comprising, besides San Martin, Moreno, and Viedma 
lakes, several others as yet unexplored. W. of San 
Martin and Moreno appears the smoking summit of 
Chalten; and the whole scenery of the district, with 
rugged mountains rising sheer from the water, with 
glaciers, snows, and floating icebergs, is unspeakably 
grand and terrible. Other lakes are Lago Buenos Ayres 
and Colguape, the latter in the valley of the Sengel, 
tributary of the Chupat. The whole of Eastern P. has 
probably been raised above the sea-level in the tertiary 
period, and its most characteristic geological feature is 
its boundless expanses of shingle. The flora is in con- 
. sequence exceptionally poor, and appears to be derived 
mainly from the lower slopes of the Andes. Herds of 
horses, dogs, and, in the more favored regions, cattle are 
bred ; pumas and foxes, armadillos, skunks, and tucotucos 
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(a peculiar rodent) are seen; and among the birds are 
condors, hawks, partridges, and flamingoes, ducks and 
other water-fowl. But by far the most important animals 
are the Guanaco (q.v.) or huanaca, sometimes in herds 
of 200 or more, and two species of ostrich (Rhea Dar- 
winii and Rhea Americana), the mekyush of the Pata- 
gonians (see NANDU). 

Inhabitants.— The pop. of Western P., estimated 1884 
by Sefior Carvallo at not more than 3,200 (or, including 
Tierra del Fuego, 4,000), consists of a number of small 
indigenous nomadic tribes of Araucanian stock who live 
by fishing and hunting; and the settlers at Punta Arenas 
or Magellan's colony, mainly immigrants from Chiloe 
(Chilotes) and other parts of Chili. The state of matters 
in Eastern P. is too transitional to allow of satisfactory 
calculation of the number of inhabitants. The Argen- 
tine authorities have since 1881 driven considerable 
bodies of troublesome Indians (Puelche) from the Pam- 
pas southward across the Rio Negro; Árgentine herds 
men are beginning to pasture their cattle in the n. valleys, 
and Chilian immigrants are said to be rapidly moving 
east. The Patagonians proper, or Tehuelche Indians, 
who are confined to Eastern P., number perhaps about 
7,000. They are generally divided into two great tribes, 
the n. and thes., which speak the same language, but are 
distinguishable by difference of accent; but Pikchoche, 
the Patagonian examined by the. Ethnographical Soc. 
in Berlin 1879, reported the existence of seven distinct 
tribes—Tolken, Kholpen, Lalamitch, Ankatch, Eiré, To- 
ker, Haveniken. The northern tribes range chiefly over 
the district between the Cordillera and the Atlantic, 
from the Rio Negro to the Chupat, and even the Santa 
Cruz river. The southern, who appear taller and finer, 
and are more expert hunters, occupy the rest of P. as 
far s. as the Strait of Magellan. 'The two divisions are 
much intermixed, and frequently intermarry. "Though 
the extravagant statements by some as to the gigan- 
tic stature of the Patagonians have led others to deny 
their claim to be considered exceptional, there is no 
doubt that they are one of the tallest races on the globe. 

The average height of the male members of Musters's 
"party was rather over 5 ft. 10 inches; two others, meas- 
ured at Santa Cruz, stood 6 ft. 4 inches each; Pikchoche 
was 5 ft. 9 inches high, and stretched 5 ft. 11 inches 

with his arms. The muscular development of the arms 
and chest is extraordinary, and in general the body is 
well proportioned. The Patagonians are excellent swim- 
mers, can walk great distances and for two and even 
three days together without being tired. "Their cranial 
characteristics are somewhat disguised by the fact that 
the hinder part of the skull is artificially flattened, the 
custom being to strap the child's head back to a board 
to prevent it *waggling' when carried about the country : 
on horseback. This process, however, appears only to 
confirm and exaggerate a natural tendency; and it is 
asserted by the most scientific investigators (Virchow 
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and others) that the Patagonian skull is, next to that of . 
the Lapps, the shortest in the world, or nearest the type 
of the chimpanzee. The jaws are powerful, though 
with no trace of prognathism, and give a leonine cast to: 
the countenance. The expression of the face is ordi- 
narily good-humored though serious, except in the settle- 
ments: their eyes are dark brown, bright and intelligent, 
their noses aquiline and well formed, their foreheads 
open and prominent. The complexion of the men, when 
cleansed from paint, is reddish or rather yellowish brown. 
Thick flowing masses of long, coafse, black, glossy hair 
cover their heads, and are combed out by their wives at 
least once a day. The scanty natural growth of beard, 
mustaches, and even eyebrows, is carefully eradicated. 
The young women are frequently good-looking, display- 
ing healthy, ruddy cheeks when not disguised with paint. 
The dress of the men consists of a chiripa or under-gar- 
ment round the loins; a long mantle of hide with the 
fur inside, and drooping from their shoulders to the 
ground; and ‘potro’ boots or buskins made from the 
skin of a horse’s hock, and occasionally from the leg 
of alarge puma. The dress of the women is similar, 
except that the under-garment is made of calico or stuff, 
and extends from the shoulders to the ankle. Both sexes 
are fond of ornaments, wearing huge ear-rings of square 
shape, suspended from small rings passing through the 
lobe of the ear; also silver or blue-bead necklaces, The 
weapons of the Tehuelches consist of gun or revolver; 
sword or dagger; a long, heavy lance; and the bola per- 
dida, or single ball, so called because, once thrown from 
the sling, it is not picked up again. 

Their toldos, or tents, capable of holding about 25 per- 
sons, are formed of three rows of stakes driven into the 
ground. The middle row is higher than the others, and 
the three rows are tied together with strings of hide. 
This framework is covered with hides which reach the 
ground on all sides, and are fastened to it by small stakes 
of bone. At nightfall, guanaco hides are spread on the 
ground within the tents, and the men and women, lay- 
ing aside their mantle, or using it as a blanket, go to 
sleep in the same apartment. Men, women, and children 
bathe in cold water every morning throughout the year; 
and though this may not free them from vermin, yet it 
prevents disease, and hardens them against the severities 
of winter. Besides mantles of guanaco hide, their only 
manufactures are saddles, bridles, stirrups, and lassos, 
which often evince wonderful ingenuity and nicety of 
execution. 

The Patagonians believe ina great and good spirit 
who created the Indians and animals, and who dispersed 
them froma place which they call ‘God’s Hill,’ but takes 
no concern with the beings whom he has created. Idols 
are unknown, and Musters saw no trace of any periodic 
religious festival. Whatever religious acts the natives 
performed were prompted by dread of demons, the chief 
of whom, Gualichu, is always on the watch to cause mis- 
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chief. To propitiate or drive away this spirit is the 
function of the wizard, who (as in other countries) com- 
bines the medical and magical arts. The Gualichu is 
invisible (except to the ‘doctor,’ who has the gift of 
second-sight), and he can enter into the bodies of people, 
and cause sickness and disease of every sort. Many 
other evil spirits are supposed to inhabit subterranean 
dwellings, and are saluted on occasion with special in- 
cantations. The cry of the night-jar on the Cordillera 
betokens sickness or death, a certain toad-like lizard 
mysteriously lames horses, a fabulous two-headed gua- 
naco is a sure forerunner of epidemic disease, etc. 
Charms and talismans are liberally employed. 

Kindly, good-tempered, impulsive children of nature, 
the Tehuelche take great likes or dislikes, becoming firm 
friends or equally confirmed enemies. They are steadily 
decreasing, through the combined effect of disease and 
bad liquor supplied by traders, and before long the race 
will be extirpated. The language is quite different from 
either Pampa or Araucanian. Of European settlements 
there are few in Argentine P. The oldest, Patagones 
(formerly El Carmen), really lies on the n. side of the 
Rio Negro, about 18 m. from its mouth; pop. about 
2,000, Spanish and other settlers, negroes, and convicts 
from Buenos Ayres. In the valley of the Chupat is a 
Welsh colony dating from 1865, numbering (1884) about 
6,000; and at the mouth of the Santa Cruz, farther s., 
there is a petty station. The settlement of the dispute 
between the Argentine Republic and Chili is expected 
to give a stimulus to colonization. 

History.—Magellan, before passing through the strait, 
had in 1520 sailed along the whole Patagonian coast; and 
it was from the large footsteps (patagones) observed near 
his winter quarters at S. Julian that the country derived 
its hame. "The great plain was traversed by Rodrigo de 
Isla 1535. Sarmiento de Gambo (commemorated by the 
mountain in Tierra del Fuego) added greatly to the 
knowledge of the w. and s. (1579-80), and at Nombre de 
Dios and San Felipe (Port Famine) founded Spanish 
settlements, doomed to early extinction. English inter- 
est in the country, aroused by Drake's voyage 1577, was 
kept up by Davis, Narborough, Byron, Wallis, and the 
Jesuit Falkner; and at last the beginning of a real and 
scientific acquaintance with thé interior was made by 
King, Fitzroy, Darwin, and Musters. Since 1870 careful 
explorations have been made by Moreno, Lista, Moyano, 
and other Argentine travellers. 

English works on P. are Falkner’s (1774), Snow’s (1857), 
Musters's(1871), Beerbohm's (1878), Lady Florence Dixie's 
(1880), and Coan's (1880). 

PATAGONIAN, a. pát'd-go'/ní-dn: a native of Patago- 
nia, S. America. 

PATALA, pá-tá/la [from pat, fall]: in Hindu mythol- 
ogy, name of those inferior regions which have seven, or, 
according to some, eight divisions, each extending down- 
ward 10,000 yojanas, or miles, The soil of these regions, 
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as the Vishn'u-Purán'a relates, is severally white, black, 
purple, yellow, sandy, stony, and of gold; they are em- 
bellished with magnificent palaces, in which dwell numer- 
ous Dánavas, Daityas, Yakshas, and great snake-gods, 
decorated with brilliant jewels, and happy in the enjoy- 
ment of delicious viands and strong wines. "There are 
in these regions beautiful groves, and streams and lakes, 
where the lotus blows, and the skies are resonant with 
the kokila’s songs. They are so delightful, that the 
saint Narada, after his return from them to heaven, 
declared among the celestials that P. was much more 
delightful than Indra's heaven. Prof. Wilson, in his 
Vishn'u-Purán'a, says ‘that there is no very copious de- 
scription of P. in any of the Purdn’as; that the most cir- 
cumstantial are those of the Vayu and BAágavata Pu- 
ran’as; and that the Mahábhürata and these two Purán'as 
assign different divisions to the Dánavas, Daityas, and 
Nágas. . . . The regions of the P. and their inhabitants 
are oftener the subjects of profane than of sacred fiction, 
inconsequence of the frequent intercourse between mor- 
tal heroes and the serpent-maids. A considerable section 
of the Vr'ihat- Kathá consists of adventures and events in 
this subterraneous world. For inferior regions of a 
different sort, see NARAKA. 

PATANJXLI: name of two celebrated authors of anc. 
India, generally deemed the same personage, though 
apparently for no other reason than that they bear the 
same name. . The one is author of the system of philoso- 
phy called Yoga (q.v.), the other the great critic of 
Kátyáyana (q.v. ) and Pán'ini (q.v.). — Of the former, 
nothing is known beyond: his work —for which see 
YocaA.—The few historical facts relating to the latter, 
as at present ascertained, may be gathered from his 
great work, Mahábháshya, or ‘the great commentary.’ 
The name of his mother was Gon'iká; his birthplace was 
Gonarda, in e. India, and he resided temporarily in Cash- 
mere, where his work was especially patronized. From 
circumstantial evidence, Prof. Goldstiicker has, more- 
over, proved that he wrote between B.c. 140 and 120 
(Pàn'ini, his Place in Sanskrit Literature, 235, ff.). The 
Mahábháshya of P. is not a full commentary on Pán'ini, 
but, with a few exceptions, only a commentary on the 
Várttikas, or critical remarks of Kátyáyana on Pán'ini. 
P. being the third of the grammatical triad of India (see 
PÀN'INI) therefore, having the advantage of profiting 
by the scholarship of his predecessors, is esteemed a 
paramount authority in classical Sanskrit grammar; and 
justly, for in learning, ingenuity, and conscientiousness, 
no grammatical author of India can be held superior to 
him. The Mahóbháshya has been commented on by 
Kaiyyat/a,in a work called Bhdshya-Pradipa; and the 
latter has been annotated by Nagojibhatta, in the Bha- 
shya-pradipodyota. So much of these three latter works 
as relates to the first chapter of the first book of Pán'ini, 
together with the Várttikas connected with them, was 
ed. at Mirzapore 1856, by the late Dr. J, R, Ballantyne, 
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PATAPSCO, pa-táps'ko, RIVER: in Md.; rising on the 
n. boundary of the state, and flowing s.e. 80 m. to Ches- 
apeake Bay, 14 m. s. of Baltimore, to which city it is 
navigable. Its falls furnish water-power to factories. 

PATARINI, or PATERINI, pát-é-ri ni (or PAT’ ARINES, 
PAT’ ERINES, PATERENI, PATERELLI, PATARZI): med- 
ieval sect opposed to the marriage of priests; dating 
from the 11th c. The name came to be applied to the 
Cathari, who opposed all marriage. "The designation is 
traced to Pataria, the ragmen's quarters of Milan ( pates, 
provincial for rag), where adherents of the party were 
accustomed to meet, under the leadership of Arialdus, 
& deacon. 

PATCH, n. pách [Swiss, batsch, the sound of a blow, 
a patch; batschen, to clap on a piece: Gael. baid, a rag: 
It. pezza, a piece of rag]: a piece of cloth sewed on to 
cover a defect or hole; a piece in variegated needle- 
work; a detached piece; a small piece of black plaster 
formerly plaeed on the face as an ornament; a plot of 
ground; in OE., à mean, paltry fellow: V. to mend 
with a patch or patches; to repair clumsily ; to make up 
of pieces; to make or complete suddenly—followed by 
up, as, to patch up a peace. PATCH'ING, imp.: N. act of 
one who patches. PATCHED, pp. pdcht: ADJ. mended 
with a patch or patches. PATCH’ER, n. -ér, one who 
patches. PATCH’ WORK, work formed of pieces sewed 
together; any parts joined together clumsily. Note.— 
Skeat prefers a derivation from Low Ger. plakke, a spot, 
a piece, a patch, O. Dut. placken, to strike, to plaster, to 
spot, and says the etymology is obscured by the loss of 
l, which is still retained in Scot. platch, a large spot, 
& patch. 

PATCH, n. pach [Gael. pait, a hump, an excrescence] : 
in OE., a personal deformity, as a hunch or hump; an 
opprobrious name expressive of ugliness real or sup- 
posed, as, she is ‘across patch.’ PATCHOKE, n. pách dk, 

“and PAJOK, n. páj ók, in OE., a little deformed patch. 

Note.—This word, however, may really be connected 
with PATCH 1, in the sense of the person made up of 
rags and patches. 

PATCHOULI, or PATCHOULY, n. pá-chó li [E. Indian 
word: Malay, pucha-pat]: wild plant of India; also the 
perfume which it yields. The perfume is derived from 
the dried branches of Pogostemon Patchouli (nat. order 
Labiate), introduced into Britain and the west as an 
article of merchandise 1844. The plant is a native of 
Silhet, the Malay coast, Ceylon, Java, and the neighbor- 
hood of Bombay; probably also of China; but owing to 
the fondness of Asiatics for its perfume, it is difficult 
to say where itis native or cultivated. Every part of 
the plant is odoriferous, but the younger portions of the 
branches with leaves are chosen—usually about 12 inch- 
es long. The odor is peculiar and difficult to define, 
but has a slight resemblance to sandal-wood; it is very 
powerful, and to many persons extremely disagreeable, 
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The odor was known in Europe before the material itself 
was introduced, through its use in Cashmere to scent 
the shawls for keeping out moths, which are averse 
to it; hence the genuine Cashmere shawls were known 
by their scent, until the French found the secret, and 
imported the herb for similar use. It is used in India 
as an ingredient in fancy tobaccoes, and as a perfume 
for the hair; and is prized for keeping insects from linen 
and woolen articles. The essence of P. is a peculiar 
heavy brown oil with, disagreeably powerful odor; it is 
obtained by distillation, and requires extreme dilution 
for perfumery purposes. 

PATE, n. pat [OF. pate, a plate or band of iron: Ger. 
platte, a plate, a bald pate, a head: mid. L. platta, the 
clerical tonsure from ear to ear]: the brain-pan; the 
head. Pa’vED, a. having a pate, in composition only, as 
long-pated. Note.—The origin of PATE is disguised by 
the loss of the l: OF. pate is probably derived from Ger. 
platte. We have Ir. plata, a plate; plait, the forehead. 

PATE, n. pó'tà [F. páte, a pasty]: in fort., a kind of 
platform, usually of a roundish shape, erected on marshy 
ground to cover a gate. 


PATE DE FOIE GRAS, pá-tà' déh fwd grå [F., pie of 
liver fat]: baked preparation of abnormally fattened 
liver of goose (sometimes duck), seasoned, and usually 
compounded with truffles. Itis made mostly at Stras- 
bourg and Toulouse, France. The geese are kept con- 
fined, commonly in the dark, and fed with beans or maize; 
after 3 weeks, oil of poppy is added, and, ‘to prevent 
corruption,’ burned bread in water; sometimes, farina 
flour and antimony are used. At last, food is forced 
down the throat of the overfed animal, which can hardly 
respire. The liver attains the weight of 1 or 2 lbs., and 
is reported at even 2 kilograms. The inhuman trade is 
said to amount, at Strasbourg, to half a million of dol- 
lars annually. 

PATEE, n., or PATTEE, n. pá-te' [F. patté—from patte, 
à paw]: in her., a small cross with the arms 
widening toward the ends, and flat at their 

De outer edges; called also Cross Formée. 
PATELLA, n. pd-tél’lé [L. patella, a small 
pan: It. padella, a frying-pan; patella, the 
knee-pan]:in anat., the knee-pan, orcap of 
the knee (see below): the Limpet (q.v.): a small vase: in 
bot., an orbicular sessile apothecium of a lichen, with a 
marginal rim distinct from the thallus. PATEL'/LIFORM, 
a. -li-fawrm [L. forma, a shape]: in the form of a small 
dish or saucer; knee-pan-shaped, PATELLAand PATEL- 
LID: see LIMPET. 
. PATEL’LA, or KNEE'-CAP: a Sesamoid Bone (q.v.), de- 
veloped in the single tendon of the rectus, vastus externus, 
and vastus internus muscles—the greater extensor muscles 
of the leg. Itis heart-shaped in form, the broad end 
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directed upward, and the apex downward. The anterior 
or external surface is convex, perforated by small apert- 
ures for entrance of vessels, and marked by rough lon- 
gitudinal striæ; while the posterior or internal surface 
is smooth and divided into two facets by a vertical ridge, 
which corresponds and fits into the groove on the lower 
articulating surface of the femur or thigh-bone; while the 
two facets (of which the outex is the broader and deeper) 
correspond to the articular surface of the two condyles. 
This bone is liable both to dislocation and to fracture. 
cum Dislocation may occur either 
inward or outward; but it is 
most frequent outward. The 
displacement may be caused 
either by mechanical violence, 
or by too sudden contraction of 
the extensor muscles in whose 
conjoined tendon it lies; and 
is most liable to occur in knock- 
kneed, flabby persons. It may 
be readily detected by the im- 
possibility of bending the knee, 
Paci not , ^ and by the bone being felt in its 
Boi right Patella: © new position; and, except in one 
1, outer facet; 2, inner facet; rare variety, the dislocation is 
3, surface to which the liga- capable of being reduced with- 
mentum patella is attached. out difficulty. Fracture of the 
P. may (like dislocation) be caused either by muscular 
action or by mechanical violence. 
a Fracture by muscular action is the more common of 
the two forms, and occursthus: A 
person in danger of falling forward 
attempts to recover himself by 
throwing the body backward, and 
the violent action of the extensors 
(chiefly the rectus) snaps the P. 
across, the upper fragment being 
drawn up the thigh, while the low- 
er portion is retained in situ by 
that portion of the common tendon 
which is continued from the P. to 
the tubercle of the tibia, and which 
is called the ligamentum patella. 
The treatment consists in relaxing 
the opposing muscles by raising 
the trunk, and slightly elevating 
the limb, which should be kept in 
astraight position. Because of the 
| great difficulty of bringing the 
Fig. 2 broken surfaces into exact apposi- 
a, rectus muscle; b, vastus tion, as may be readily understood 
pice m: e Bee from the accompanying figure, it 
ternal condyle of right 18 Very difficult to obtain bony re- 
femur; e, head of tibia; union of the parts, and the case 
J, head of fibula. generally results either in mere lig- 
amentous union or in no true union at all. 
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PATEN, n. pát'én, or PATIN, n. pát'ín [OF. patene, the 
paten or cover of a chalice—from mid. L. patena, the 
paten in the Eucharist—from L. patina, a wide shallow 
basin: It. patena]: in general, a plate or sheet, as patens 
of bright gold. P., in eccles., is the plate employed for 
the element of bread in the eucharistic service. An- 
ciently it was of considerable size; and while the prac- 
tice of the OFFERTORY (q.v.) continued, there was a 
special P. for the bread-offering. In the Rom. Cath. 
Church, in which the unleavened wafer-bread is used, 
and the communion is distributed from a distinct vessel 
called Pyx (q.v.), the P. is a small circular plate, always 
of the same material with the chalice, and often richly 
chased or carved, and studded with precious stones. It 
is used. only in the mass. 


PATENT, a. pát'ént or pa’tént [F. patent, patent, evi- 
dent—from L. patens or paten'tem, lying open: It. patente]: 
open; unconcealed; open to the perusal of all; protected 
by special privilege, as by letters patent: in bot., spread- 
ing widely; expanded: N. a writ from the govt., so called 
from its being open to the perusal of all, and conferring 
a certain exclusive right or privilege—e.g. (in monarchi- 
cal countries), a title of nobility; or (in general) the pos- 
session or use of a certain territory, or the sole right to 
a new invention or discovery for a certain time (see 
PATENTS, LAW OF: PATENT OFFICE): V. to secure by 
patent. PATENTING, imp. PATENTED, pp. PATENT- 
ABLE, a. -d-bl, that may be secured or protected by pat- 
ent. PATENTEE, n. pát'én-t&, one to whom a certain 
privilege is secured by law. PATENT MEDICINE, med- 
icine the composition of which is a secret, and the right 
of sale limited by govt. sanction to the proprietor. PAT- 
ENT OFFICE, govt. office for issuing patents (see PATENT 
OFFICE). PATENT RIGHT, an exclusive right to the use 
of an invention, conferred by govt. for a certain term of 
years. PATENT ROLLS, records or registers of patents. 
PATENT-YELLOW, pigment or paint composed of oxide 
and chloride of lead. LETTERS PATENT: see PATENTS, 
LAw OF: LETTER. 


PATENT OFFICE, pát'ént offis: bureau or dept. of 
government at Washington, instituted for the granting 
of letters patent for inventions. In the United States 
the patent officeis a branch of the dept. of the interior; 
its head is styled commissioner of patents. The com- 
missioner, the assistant-commissioner, and the three 
examiners-in-chief aré appointed by the pres., with the 
advice and consent of the senate: the other officials are 
appointed by the sec. of the interior, on the nomina- 
tion of the commissioner; these subordinate officials 
are: chief clerk, examiner of ‘interferences,’ examiner 
of trade-marks, 24 principal examiners, 24 first, 24 sec- 
ond, and 24 third asst.-examiners, librarian, machinist, 
3 draughtsmen, 35 copyists of drawings, 16 attendants in 
the model-room, examiner of designs: the salaries of these 
Officials amount to a little more than $500,000, and the 
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commissioner’s salary is $5,000. The patent office is 
self-supporting, and yields a surplus of profit annually: 
1888-9 the receipts were $1,186,557, expenditures $999,- 
697; surplus $186,860. During the same year there 
were of applications for patents 36,740; applications for 
reissues 101; number of caveats filed 2,345; patents 
granted 21,518. Many of the records, models, etec., of , 
the patent office at Washington were destroyed by fire 
1836; but from that date till the present time the his- 
tory of each patented invention is complete and readily 
accessible. Total number of patents granted 1837-89 
was 449,928 (not including ‘additional improvements’ 
on original patents, reissues, or ‘design-patents’); to- 
tal number of applications for patents 702,382. The 
number issued in the first decade (1837-46) was 5,019; 
(1847-56) 18,578; (1857-66) 44,334; (1867-76) 125,155; 
(1877-86) 169,478. Of the total number of issues noted 
above, somewhat less than 1,500 were to foreign in- 
ventors. In 1880 the highest ratio of patents to pop. 
was in Conn., 1 patent to every 790 of pop; lowest 
ratio in Miss., 1 to every 25,146. 

An application for letters patent is to be addressed to 
the commissioner of patents; it must be accompanied by 
a written description of the device, etc., on which a pat- 
ent is asked, and of the manner and process of making 
or producing it, expressed in terms so clear and unam- 
biguous that they shall fully describe this process, etc., 
and no other; in particular the specific peculiarity of 
the invention in hand must be pointed out. In case 
drawings or models, or both, are deemed necessary, the 
commissioner may require the applicant to furnish them. 
On the filing of the application, duly attested, and pay- 
ment of the lawful fee, the claim is submitted to the 
examiners, and, if their report is favorable, letters pat- 
ent are issued in the name of the United States, under 
the seal of the patent office. The fees are: on filing an 
original application for a patent, $15; on issuing each 
original patent, $20; fee of attorney (if employed), $25. 
On designs, patents are granted for 34 yrs., 7 yrs., and 
14 yrs., the fees being $10, $15, and $30 respectively. 
The fee on filing a caveat is $10; for an application for 
reissue, $30. The law does not require the petitioner 
for a patent to employ an attorney; he may, if he 
choose, draw up all the papers himself, and present 
them to the patent office; but by taking counsel of 
an expert in patent law mamy mistakes and delays 
may be avoided. In many cases of cofnplicated mecha- 
nism, involving elaborate drawings, also in cases of dis- 
puted priority of invention, the cost very greatly exceeds 
that mentioned above as the minimum. The Gazette of 
the United States Patent Office is a weekly publication 
of abt. 200 folio pages, containing the'specifications of 
all patented articles and devices, designs, etc., with 
diagrams, figures, etc.; it is also a record of registered 
trade-marks.—See PATENTS, LAW OF. 

In England, in accordamce with the law of 1852, all 
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the specifications of patents from the earliest date were 
examined, and minutely classified according to their 
contents. The patents 1711-1852 were found to amount 
to 12,977; and the specifications of the whole of these 
were printed between 1853-58. The whole fill .many 
hundred quarto vols., with the lithographed illustra- 
tions bound in separate folio vols. The next work was 
to utilize this immense collection by a thorough system 
of indexing. Three indexes were prepared—Chrono- 
logical, Alphabetical (according to the names of the in- 
ventors), and Subject-matter. Arrangements were at the 
same time made for printing and indexing the speci- 
fications of all patents obtained under the new law. 
These specifications are sold to the public at the price 
of paper and print. In 1871 the plan was adopted of 
publishing weekly abridgments of the specifications of 
new patents; dispensing with any further alphabetical 
and subject-matter indexes. Besides this, abridgments 
have been drawn up of most of the specifications, and 
will be eventually of all; setting forth, infew words, the 
general nature of the invention. These abridgments 
are collected into 12mo vols., one or more to each class 
of subjects; and the vols. are sold at 6d. to 10s. each, ac- 
cording to their bulk. At the end of 1878, there were 
115 vols. of these useful works, relating to no less than 
94 groups or classes of abridgments. By reference to 
one of these handy vols., or tothe Subject-matter index 
an inventor can see whether any person has precede 
him in the particular subjectfor which he desires a 
patent. 

The commissioners having come into possession, by 
gift and otherwise, of several models illustrating pat- 
ented inventions, and having no place to deposit them 
for preservation and exhibition, an arrangement was 
made with the authorities at South Kensington, Lon- 
don, for the reception of these models; and, greatly 
augmented by specimens, drawings, diagrams, and por- 
traits, the Patent Museum now occupies a site adjacent 
to the South Kensington Museum. 

PAT’ENTS, Law or: body of customary or of statute 
law regulating the grant to an individual by govt., in. 
letters patent or open (whence the name), of the exclu- 
sive right to manufacture and sell a chattel or article of. 
commerce to which he has a claim by reason of inven- 
tion. In the common law of England, a patent origi- 
nally was a written instrument emanating from the king, 
sealed with the great seal, and conferring grants of lands, 
honors, franchises, or monopolies. Thus, exclusive 
right to deal in certain commodities, e.g., salt, was con- 
ferred on individuals, either gratis as a royal favor, or 
for a fixed percentage of the profits, or even for a sum 
in hand. In Magna Charta the king's power of granting 
such monopolies was to some extent restricted, and the 
parliament subsequently placed further restrictions on 
the exercise of this prerogative by the crown. Never- 
theless, monopolies continued to be granted until the 
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21st year of James I. (1623), when the ‘statute of mo- 
nopolies’ was enacted, totally prohibiting all grants of 
monopoly rights so far as traffic in commodities already 
known was concerned; but at the same time the king 
was permitted to grant to the inventor of any new man- 
ufacture the exclusive right of making and selling it for 
not exceeding 14 yrs. That act may be regarded as the 
beginning of legislation on what are now known as patent 
rights. 

Prior to independence, the govts. of the British colo- 
nies in N. America sometimes granted letters patent to 
inventors: this was done by the Mass. general court 
1641; a statute of Conn. provided for granting patents 
1652. The 8th sec. of Art. I. of the U. S. constitution 
concedes to congress power *to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts, by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries. This is the basis of 
all our laws of copyright and patent. See COPYRIGHT, 
Congress enacted the law establishing the patent office 
1790; it has since been many times supplemented and 
amended, then annulled and superseded by new statutes. 
At present the law provides for the granting of letters 
patent to the first discoverer or inventor of any new and 
useful art, machine, manufacture, or composition of 
matter, or of any new and useful improvement of an ex- 
isting art, machine, etc., if such invention or discov- 
ery has.not been known or used by others in this coun- 
try, nor been patented abroad, nor described in any print- 
ed publication in this or any foreign country before his 
invention or discovery, nor * been in public use or on sale 
for more than 2 yrs. before the date of the application. 
The law does not cover discoveries of scientific theories 
or philosophical principles, or of laws of nature, but only 
the reduction of these to practice, and their embodiment 
in a particular structure or combination of parts. The 
invention must be useful, i.e., promotive of beneficial 
ends, as distinguished from ends that are trivial, or con- 
trary to the general welfare. A mere application of an 
old device or of an already existent material that involves 
no new device, or manufacture, or combination of mate- 
rials, is not patentable: thus, if one cuts common writing- 
paper into the form of a shirt-collar, the result is not 
patentable; but if he contrives a new machine for cut- 
ting paper into shapes suitable for collars, or one for 
molding paper-pulp into such shapes, his contrivance 
may be patented. ‘The inventor of a device that has been 
patented in a foreign country may obtain a like patent 
in the United States, provided the device * shall not have 
been introduced into public use here for more than 2 yrs. 
prior to the application’ for a patent; such patent ex- 
pires at the expiry of the foreign patent, or, if there be 
more than one, then at the same time with the one that 
has the shortest time to run; no such patent runs for a 
longer term than 17 yrs. 

An inventor may enter at the patent office a ‘caveat’— 
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a statement or description of his invention—and that 
will give him for one year prior right to a patent over 
any other applicant for letters patent on the same sub- 
ject-matter. The caveatis a confidential communication 
to the patent office. The petition for a patent must 
describe clearly and fully the nature of the invention, its 
different parts, its features of novelty, etc. Whenever 
drawings or models are of use for a full description, they 
must be entered with the petition: The petitioner is 
entitled to a patent on proving himself to be the original 
author of the invention, with this one proviso, that he 
has not, either actually or constructively, abandoned his 
invention to the public. The law provides for renewed 
application when a patent is denied by the commission- 
ér, and gives the right of presenting an amended petition. 
When an unintentional error exists in the specification 
of a patent, whereby it is rendered wholly or partially 
invalid, a new patent may be issued; this expires when 
the original paper would have expired. The life of a 
patent extends through 17 years, and it is not renewable 
except by act of congress. The article patented must 
bear the word ‘patented,’ with day and year of grant of 
patent, either stamped or affixed to itself, or, when that 
is not practicable, upon an envelope containing it, ete.; 
a penalty attaches to the use of such stamp or label 
where no patent has been granted. Damages for infringe- 
ment are recoverable in any circuit court of the United 
States, but actual damages only can be recovered, not 
exemplary, vindictive, or punitive. The letters patent 
do not guarantee the validity of the title conferred on 
the patentee; but they are prima facie evidence of valid- 
ity. The law makes no provision for the annulment of 
a- patent, however invalid it may prove; but a recent 
judgment of the federal supreme court shows the proper 
remedy in such case to be a suit by the atty.gen. on the 
relation of the party interested. See PATENT OFFICE. 
In Great Britain, since 1883, the Law of Patents has 
been. greatly simplified. -The new responsible official, 
the comptroller of' patents, is an officer of the board of 
trade—from whose decisions there is in certain cases an 
appeal to a court comprising some of the chief law offi- 
cers of the crown. There is a paid examiner of patents, 
to whom applications are first submitted. One applica- 
tion suffices, and that may be sent through the mail. 
Charges under the new law are: £1 paid at once, when 
the provisional specification is lodged at the patent 
office; £3 more after nine months, when the final speci- 
fication is passed by the comptroller, and sealed; £50 
after the fourth year; and £100 after the ninth. The 
latter two payments may be in annual instalments. The 
present law allows the inventor a monopoly of his inven- 
tion for 14 years, with privilege at the end of that time— 
if he has not been sufficiently remunerated—to have the 
patent renewed for a further term of 14 years. British 
patents are valid only in the home jurisdictions; nearly 
all the colonies have patent laws of their own, The life 
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of a patent is 15 yrs. in Canada, France, Austria, Italy, 
Portugal, Sweden, Brazil; 20 yrs. in Belgium; 10 yrs. in- 
Norway and Russia. The conditions of obtaining a pat- 
ent vary widely between the several countries of the 
world; they are given in detail in Johnson's Patentee's 
Manual, an English publication. i 
PATERA, pdt'e-rá [L.]: round dish, imitations of 
which were carved by the Romans in the panels of ceil- 
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ings, etc. The name is applied also to the foliated orna- 
ments used in the same position. 

PATERCULUS, pa-tér’ki-lis, C. VELLEIUS: Roman 
historian: born about B.c. 19; died after A.D. 30. He 
served under Tiberius as prefect or legate in Germany, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia; and A.D. 14 was appointed 
prætor. P.’s claim to remembrance is his Historie 
‘Romane, a compendium of universal, but particularly of 
Roman, history, in two books. The work, as we have 
it, is not complete; the beginning, and a portion follow- 
ing the 8th chapter, are lacking. The work is, on the 
whole, impartial and discriminating; its style is based 
on that of Sallust. The editio princeps appeared at Ba- 
sel 1520. 

PATEREROS, pdt-é-ré’rés: small pieces of ordnance, 
now obsolete, worked on swivels; commonly used on 
board ships, where they were mounted on the gunwale, 
and discharged showers of old nails, etc., into hostile 
boats. 

PATERFAMILIAS, n. p@tér-fa-mili-ds [L.— from 
pater, a father; familia, a household, a family]: the famil- 
iar name for a male parent or master of a family—the 
mother being called materfamilias. 

PATERI'NI (PAT'ERINES): see PATARINI. 

PATERNAL, a. pd-tér’ndl [F. paternel, fatherly—from 
mid. L. paternalis—from L. pater, a father: It. paternale]: 
pertaining to or derived from a father; fatherly; heredi- 
tary. PATERNALLY, ad. -li. PATER'NITY, n. -ni-tt, the 
relation or condition of a father; fathership. 

PATERNO, pá-tér/no (anc. Hybla Major): town of Ca- 
tania, Sicily, 11 m. n.w. by w. from Catania, at the s. 
base of Mt. Etna. Near P. are salt-springs and a salt- 
mine, Pop. 15,000, 
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PATERNOSTER, n. pát'ér-nós'tér or pa'tér- [L. pater, 
father; noster, our]: the LORD’S PRAYER, in its Latin 
name; short form of prayer prescribed by the Lord 
Jesus to his disciples (Matt. vi. 9-13; Luke xi. 1-4) 
as the model according to which, in contrast with the 
prayers of the Pharisees and of the heathen, they were 
topray. The Lord's Prayer (its Latin name is not used 
by Protestants) has been accepted as, by excellence, the 
form of Christian prayer. It had a place in all the an- 
cient liturgies. So sacred, indéed, was the use of the P., 
that it was reserved from pagans and catechumens un- 
der what is known as the Discipline of the Secret. The 
early fathers—Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian—refer to it 
in terms which show that even then it was a recognized 
form of private prayer. It was recited in baptism, and 
one of the privileges of the baptized was the use of the 
P. More than one of the Fathers, and very many later 
writers, have devoted special treatises to the exposition 
of this prayer, as embracing all the fitting and legiti- 
mate objects of the prayer of a Christian. The Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent contains a detailed expo- 
sition and commentary of it, and in all the services, not 
only of the Roman Missal, Breviary, Ritual, Proces- 
sional, and Ordinal, but in all the occasional services 
prescribed from time to time, it isinvariably introduced. 
In the Rosary (q.v.) of the Virgin Mary, it is combined 
with the Hail Mary; whence the larger beads of the 
‘Rosary’ are sometimes called Paternosters, and the 
name is applied sometimes to the whole Rosary. Per- 
haps the most usual of the shorter devotions among 
Rom. Catholics is the recitation of the ‘ Pater, with one 
or more ‘Ave Marias, concluding with the Doxology. 
The P. as commonly used by Protestants concludes 
with the clause, *for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory for ever [and ever]. Amen.’ This 
clause is not used by Rom. Catholics. . Of the two gos- 
pels—of Matthew and of Luke—in which the prayer is 
contained, that of Luke has not this clause; and even in 
the Gospel of Matthew the clause is found only in the 
later MSS., in which it cannot be doubted that it is a 
modern interpolation. It was retained, however, in 
Luther’s German translation and in the Authorized 
English Version, whence its use has become common 
among Protestants. Many polyglot collections of the 
P. have been published since the 16th c., the most 
remarkable of which are those of John Chamberlayne 
in 150 languages (1715), of Conrad Gesner in 200 (1748), 
and of Padre Hervaz in 307 (1787). 

PA’TERNOS’TER ROW: street in London, near St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; occupied principally by booksellers. 
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PATERSON, pit'ér-son: city, cap. of Passaic co., N. J.; 
third in size and importance in the state; on the Passaic 
river 5 m. above the head of natural navigation, 16 m. n.w. 
of New York, 13 m. n. of Newark. It has exceptional 
railroad facilities, by the New York Lake Erie and West- 
ern directly through the city, with 50 trains a day each 
way, the New York Susquehanna and Western skirting 
the e. boundary, and the Del. Lackawanna and Western 
skirting the w. boundary, each of them with a spur into 
the heart of the city; and from such competition of three 
roads has very low freight and commutation passenger 
rates. The Morris and Essex canal, from Easton, Penn., to 
Jersey City, gives it connection with the Delaware river. 
Surveys have been made by the U. S. govt., and plans ma- 
tured by the P. board of trade, for extending navigation 5 
m. from: Passaic to P., but the project awaits execution. 
From the Passaic river, the entire fall of which within the 
city is 80 ft., immense water power isobtained, with a;cen- 
tre at the great falls, where the direct descent is 50 ft. 
Below the falls the channel, with its vertical walls of ba- 
salt, in connection with the beautiful cataract at its head, 
gives picturesque and striking scenery. P. is at the point 
where the river breaks through the Orange Mountains, cov- 
ers a broad plain whose altitudes are 893 ft. on the w. side, 
98 ft. in the natural basin occupied by the older and busi- 
ness portions, and 32 ft. at the lowest. "The better resi- 
dence quarter is beautifully situated on the higher ground, 
with shaded streets, fine houses, and a fine outlook. Two 
public parks the Eastside and the Westside, have been re- 
cently secured, and for a long period the owners of the 
water power at the falls have maintained the immediate 
vicinity as a beautiful park open to all. A large number 
of bridges span the channel of the Passaic, and the city 
has considerably more than 200 m. of streets, the principal 
of which are either well paved or finely macadamized. 
The several horse railroads, which had been built, and run 
largely at a loss, since 1868, were consolidated 1888 in one 
company, which has 15 m. of road, excellent rolling stock, 
and commodious stables. Gas supply dates from 1848, and * 
& second company from 1880. 'l'he control of both was 
assumed 1882 by the United Improvement Co. of Philadel- 
phia, with better service and larger business, including the 
use of gas for domestic purposes, for silk finishing, for 
heating locomotive tires, for laundry and tailor work, etc. 
Electric lighting is liberally supplied by two companies, 
the Paterson, organized 1888, May, and the Edison, six 
months later. The first has a station equipped with the 
Arnold-Hochhausen system; uses the Thompson-Houston 
system of arc and incandescent lighting and transmission 
of power; has 8 boilers, a Corliss engine and 8 Ball en- 
gines, with a total of 1,000 horse-power; 10 dynamos for 
incandescent lighting, each of 500 16-candle power; 8dyna- 
mos for 50 arc lights, and one for incandescent street light- 
ing of 1,600 16-candle power, and supplies 220 street lights, 
150 commercial arc lights, 4,000 incandescent lights, and 
the two theatres; also 800 incandescent lights to displace 
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the street lamps. The Edison plant was laid for 15,000 
incandescent lights, with 6 m. of underground tubing and 
18 m. of heavy copper conductors. It supplies 80 arc 
lights, 5,800 incandescent lamps, and power to a large 
number of establishments. It has 7 engines, with nearly 
1,000 horse power, and 10 Edison dynamos. It has also 
provided many isolated plants for outlying mills. The 
two companies have each a capital of $300,000. Telephone 
facilities date from 1879, Dec. 24, under the N. Y. and 
N. J. Telephone Co., with about 600 subscribers, and a long- 
distance service added 1889. The water supply is in the 
hands of the Passaic Water Co., organized 1854, Mar. 30, 
with capital $100,000 and large ownership of land and 
water-power at the falls of the Passaic, from which the 
water is taken. The entire falls property, more than 25 
acres of park, river, and falls, has belonged to the system 
since 1872, and important lake property, not yet brought 
into use, is also owned. The system includes (1890) 55 m. 
of mains, 790 hydrants, 6.275 takers of water, 4 reservoirs 
holding respectively 8, 12, 2, and 25 million galls., and a 
pumping power of 4 million galls: by steam pump, 8 mil- 
lion by horizontal steam engine, and 6 million by turbine 
wheel. The revenue of the co. has been (1860) $9,100; 
(1870) $45,319; (1880) $97,600; (1889) $197,000. The pres- 
ent management contemplates the possibility of a vast serv- 
ice of Passaic water to not only the cities of N. J., but to 
New York and Brooklyn. The Passaic water has a purity 
important to the silk manufacture and to the brewing of 
ale, porter, and beer; and for further convenient supply 
many artesian wells have been sunk. The sewer system 
has been made complete under the state law of 1882, at the 
cost of property owners chiefly for laterals, and half at 
publie cost for mains, with delivery into the river, the 
rapid current of which acts efficiently. The fire dept. on 
a paid basis, with 9 engine and 3 truck cos., and a chemical 
engine co., is in the highest degree eflicient, securing low 
rates of insurance. Fraternity insurance organizations are 
numerous. The board of health has for many years se- 
cured freedom from epidemic diseases. Property is as- 
sessed at about 30 per cent, of its market value, and city 
taxes cannot exceed 24 per cent. on the total valuation. 
There is no state tax, and only a very low county tax. 

The public schools of P. are on the basis of a well-or- 
ganized system, embracing 15 large well-equipped brick 
buildings, a corps of 220 trained teachers, primary and 
grammar schools, a high school, and a normal school; with 
enrolment in one year of 15,000 pupils; also a manual train- 
ing shop and kindergarten classes; and free supply of text- 
books and other outfit for all pupils. A business college 
has been since 1876 an important educational institution 
of P., for both young men and young women. The free 
public library, established 1885, under the Prall Library Act 
of 1884, on a tax of one-third of one mill on every dollar 
of taxable property, had an income the first year of $7,000, 
besides $5,000 specially subscribed; and now (1890) num- 
bers about 15,000 vols., and has a reading-room supplied 
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with 144 publications. Mrs. Mary E. Ryle has given the 
library its home in the ‘Danforth Library Buildings,’ of 
the value of $65,000, being the former residence of her 
father, Charles Danforth, altered by her for library use at 
a cost of $15,000. There are 9,000 card-holders (1890) and 
nearly 76,000 issues of books in a year (1889). Of the 
more than 40 churches of P. the principal are St. John’s 
and St. Joseph’s Rom. Cath., the Church of the Redeemer 
and the Eastside Presb., and the Broadway and the Divi- 
sion St. Reformed. Among notable public buildings are 
the Masonic hall, the city hall, city almshouse, several of 
the school buildings, the buildings of the first national 
bank and of the P. bank, and the new building of the P. 
savings institution. There are three national banks, the 
first with capital $400,000, surplus and profit account $250,- 
000, and & deposit line of from $1,800,000 to $2,000,000; 
the second with capital $150,009, surplus $75,000, and de- 
posits $750,000; and the Paterson, started 1889, July 10, 
with capital $200,000, and large deposits. The P. savings 
inst., chartered 1869, Apr. 2, for 20 years, and re-chartered 
for 50 years 1889, Apr. 2, has had deposits to 1890, May 1, 
$20,540,000; interest paid depositors (Nov. and May of 
` each year) $1,050,000; balance on deposit 1890, May 1, 
$3,600,000; and number of open accounts 18,017. A sys- 
tem of building and loan associations now widely spread, 
took its start in P. 1878, Nov. 14. The original P. Mutual 
Benefit and Loan Assoc. with an offshoot, 1882, Nov. 14, 
in the Union Mutual Benefit Loan Assoc., have had re- 
ceipts to 1890, June 1, $1,867,138, have built about 800 
houses, and have aided thousands with loans, etc. Other 
like organizations are effectively promenos the social 
progress of the industrial masses. P. has 5 daily papers 
S in German), and 8 weekly (2 Ger. and one Holland 
utch). 

The industries of P. are of unique historical interest, 
and of a variety, quality, and magnitude scarcely equalled. 
The plans of Alexander Hamilton, first sec. of the U. S. 
treasury, led to the selection of the falls of the Passaic as 
the source of water-power for a seat of manufacturing de- 
velopmeht, under the auspices of a * Society for Establish- 
ing Useful Manufactures,' chartered 1791, by the state of 
N.J. Large tracts of land were secured, the place was 
named after Gov. Paterson, & cotton-mill built as an ex- 


ample to private enterprise, lots given for churches and ` 


cemeteries, and sites for mills and factories sold to manu- 
facturers. 'The earliest industry was that of cotton, and 
the large number of mills seemed to make a vast aggregate, 
which has, however, been greater with much larger mills 
fewer in number. The location of iron works, in which 
Thomas Rogers was pioneer 1881, soon made iron the chief 
industry of P., especially the building of locomotives, the 
growth of which for 40 years was almost unexampled.. 
'The Rogers locomotive and machine works, employing 
about 2,000 hands; the Passaic rolling mill, with more 
than 1,000 hands at the works and several hundred else- 
where, erecting buildings, bridges, elevated railway struct: 
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ures, etc.; the Passaic iron works, with upright 5-ton 
and 10-ton hammers for the heaviest forgings; the Kearney 
and Foot Co., with a daily output of about 1,200 dozen steel 
files and rasps; the works of Benjamin Eastwood, of John 
Royle and Sons, and of Robert Atherton, devoted to an 
iminense production of silk machinery; the Watson Ma- 
chine Co.; the steam boiler works of Samuel Smith and 
Son; the Todd machine works, making hemp, flax, jute 
and silk machinery, and every class of steam engines; and 
the Riverside bridge and iron works, using 20,000,000 lbs. 
of iron per pu are examples of the vast iron industry of 
P. The roll of the great silk mills of P. shows, in a dozen 
and more examples, one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of di pes industry, based on invention and arti- 
san skill. It dates from John Royle's founding, about 
1840, what is now the Pioneer Silk Co., with a one-story 
mill covering 14 acres, and from Dexter Lambert and Co.’s 
ribbon-weaving works, removed from Boston to P. 1866. 
The works of Hooper and Scott, operating 11,000 spindles; 
of the Wm. Strange Silk Co., with 850 hands; of Hamil 
and Booth, with over 1,000 hands, of the Ramsay and Gore 
Co., 12,700 spindles; of the Phoenix Manufacturing Co., 
owning extra mills at Allentown and Pottsville, Penn., and 
operating over 1,000 looms, with nearly 2,000 hands; of 
Doherty and Wadsworth; of Grimshaw Brothers; of Jacob 
Horandt and Son; of the P. Ribbon Co. ; and the model mills 
owned and rented by Nathan Barnert, represent the silk 
manufacture of P. There are also silk dye works of the 
largest and finest equipment; and the Barbour Flax Spin- 
ning Co. and the Dolphin Co. represent an immense out- 
put of linen thread, twine, hemp, jute, and similar goods. 
Other great concerns are the Roswell factory for making 
bobbins; the Harding factory for paper boxes and manu- 
facturers’ cards; the P. drain, sewer; and well cement pipe 
works, the Blauvelt carriage and sleigh works; the Bamber 
marble works; the Hinchcliffe brewing and malting co. 
and the P. consolidated brewing co., in which are united 
(1889) four breweries, with a contemplated output of over 
500,000 barrels per year of ales, porter, and lager beer. 

Pop. (1820) 1,578; (1840) 7,598; (1860) 19,585; (1880) 
51,084; (1890, census, first report) 78,358. 

PAT'ERSON, WiLLrAM: most celebrated, after John 
Law (q.v.) of the commercial schemers of the 17th c.: 
1658, April—1719, Jan. 22; b. in the parish of Tinwald, 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland. His early career is obscure, but 
before he was 30 years old he was a merchant, dealing with 
the W. Indies and other countries. It was he who first 
projected the Bank of England (incorporated 1694), and he 
was one of the original directors. He is known most, how- 
ever, in connection with the famous Darien Scheme (q.v.), 
of which he was prime mover, and which obtained the 
royal sanction 1695. This project came to ruin in a few 

ears; but the scheming activity of P. continued unabated. 
hen in 1701 King William resolved to carry the contest 
with Louis XIV. into the heart of Spanish America, P. 
was taken into the king's confidence, and, but for that 
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monarch’s death, might have seen his dreams of Darien 
realized. He hada considerable hand in the union of 
Scotland with England, and was elected to the first united 
parliament by the Dumfries burghs. Bya special act of 
parliament 1715, he was awarded £18,241 as indemnity for 
his losses by the Darien Scheme; but he did not live long 
to enjoy it. P. was a magniticent commercial schemer, 
evincing not only ingenuity, but surprising forecast and a 
solidly practical sagacity—even though his greatest scheme 
came to naught. That very scheme, however, has its re- 
vival in the present undertaking of the Darien canal.—See 
W. Paterson, by 8. Bannister (1858); The Birthplace of W. 
P., by W. Pagan (1865). : 

PATH, n. påth, plu. páthz [AS. pæ ^; Dut. pad; Ger. 
pfad, a path: Gr. patos, a trodden way: Skr. patha, a way; 
` pada, the foot]: a way trodden or beaten by the feet of 
men or beasts; any narrow way or by-way; a course; a 
road; a passage; a track; course of life: V. in OE., to 
walk; to go forth. PaTHLEss, a. pdth'lés, untrodden. 
-Patu' way, n. -wd, a narrow way to be walked on; a road. 

PATHAN, n. pái-tán': an Afghan; an Indian Mussul- 
man of Afghan origin. 

PATHETIC, a. pá-thétik, or PATHET'ICAL, a. -i-kal 

(Gr. pathétikos, liable to suffering—from pathos, suffering: 
F. pathétique]: affecting or moving such passions as pity, 
- Sorrow, or grief. PATHET'IC, n. the style or manner of 
language or music adapted to awaken the passions of 
pity, sorrow, or grief. PATHET'ICALLY, ad. -/4. PATHET'- 
ICALNESS, n. -7és, the quality of being pathetic. 

PATHOGENETIC, a. páth'0-jén-ét ik [Gr. pathos, suf- 
fering; genndo, I produce]: producing disease, or relatin 
to the production of disease. PATHOGENY, n. pá-(Aój é-ni, 
the study of the origin of disease. 

PATHOGNOMONIOC, a. pá-thóg'no-món' ik [Gr. pathos, 
suffering; gnomón, one that knows]: designating that 
which is inseparable from a disease; distinctive. PATHOG- 
NOMY, n. pá-thóg nó-mi, the science of the signs by which 
the passions are indicated. 

PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY: anatomy of dis- 
eased organs: included in, but not to be confounded with 
Pathology (q.v.) as was often done till recent years. It 
is merely a section—though a most important section—of 

pathology, contributing (as Prof. Vogel has remarked) 
*to practical medicine the solid materials from which to 
construct a basement, without having the power to erect a 
perfect edifice.” P. A. enables the surgeon to decide 
whether a suspicious tumor is malignant or comparatively 
harmless; and in many other ways it is of the greatest im- 
portance to surgery; and of no small importance even to 
Therapeutics. Scientific treatment necessarily demands 
an accurate knowledge of the material changes which lie 
at the foundation of the various morbid symptoms. 
Hence P. A. not only forms a portion of the positive basis 
of Therapeutics, but also points out the processes by which 
the different altered parts may be gradually restored to 
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their normal condition. It not merely indicates what re- 
quires healing, but in many cases also the course requisite 
to aid the curative tendency of nature. It serves likewise 
as acheck on therapeutics, exposing the absurdity of many 
pretended methods of cure. It points out, e.g., that in a 
certain stage of inflammation of the lungs (Pneumonia) a 
fibrinous fluid separates from the blood, and by its coagu- 
lation renders a portion of the tissue of the lung imperme- 
able to air; and further that it requires several days for 
this coagulated matter to resume the fluid condition and to 
beremoved. If any one should assert—and such asser- 
lions have often been made—that in this stage of the dis- 
ease he could apply a remedy which would cure the pa- 
tient in a few hours, a very slight knowledge of patholog- 
ical anatomy would show the folly of such an assertion. 
The best English works on this subject are Vogel's Patho- 
logical Anatomy of the Human Body, and Jones and Sieve- 
king's Manual of Pathological Anatomy. 

PATHOLOGY, n. pá-tÀólo-jí [Gr. pathos, suffering; 
logos, discourse]: department of medicine which treats of 
the nature of diseases, and their causes and symptoms. In 
treatises written in English, the term is usually so far re- 
stricted as not to include the causes, treatment, etc., of dis- 
eases; but the most eminent French and German writers 
regard it as equivalent to ‘the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine,’ and consider it as treating not only of the classi- 
fication, causes, symptoms, and physical signs of diseases, 
but as also including their seat, the phenomena which pre- 
cede and follow them, their progress, their duration, their 
modes of termination, the different forms in which they 

"occur, their complications, the changesto which they give 
rise in the solids and fluids of the body, and their treat- 
ment. PATHOLOGIC, a. pátho-l ik, or PATH'OLOG'ICAL, 
a. -i-kal, pertaining to pathology. PaATH'oLoG' ICALLY, ad. 
-lí. PATHOLOGIST, n. pd-thol'o-jist, one versed in, or who 
treats of, pathology. ^ 

PATHOS, n. pá'thós [Gr. pathos, suffering, an emotion 
of the mind]: the manner or style of speech which excites 
the tender emotions of the mind; expression of strong or 
deep feeling. 

PATHWAY: see under PATE. 

PATIENCE, n. pá'shéns [F. patience—from L. patien'- 
tid, patience, forbearance—from patior, I suffer or endure]: 
the power or quality of suffering or enduring; calm endur- 
ance of pain or labor; calmness of temper under provoca- 
tion or any calamity; long-suffering; continuance of labor; 
endurance; resignation; fortitude. PATIENT, a. pà' shént 
[F.—L.]: that can suffer or endure calmly; enduring trials 
without murmuring or discontent; not easily provoked; 

evering; calmly diligent; not over-eager or impetuous: 
Na sick person; one laboring under some bodily disease 
and under professional treatment. Pa't1mNTLy, ad. -/t. 


-— 
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PATIN: see PATEN. 

PATINA, n. pat'i-nd [It. patina, the varnish of bronze 
or copper plates: F. patine, the fine rust of coins: L. patini; 
Gr. patane, a flat dish]: the fine varnish-like green rust 
found covering coins that have been long embedded in 
particular soils. 

PATMOS, pdt'més; called now Patino, pé-té'nd or 
PaTMO, pát' mo: bare and rocky island of the group called 
the Sporades, in the ZEgean Sea, s. of Samos; about 45 m. 
in circumference. It is notableasthe place to which the 
apostle John was exiled, where he saw the visions recorded 
in the Book of Revelation. On the top of a mountain 
stands the famous monastery of ‘John the Divine,’ built in 
the 12th c. On the e. side of P. is a small village and port. 
The barren island is under Turkish rule, but is inhabited 
by Greeks, about 4,000 in number. 

PATNA, pát'na (or PATANA, i.e., the town): chief city of 
a dist. in Bengal locally known as Azimabad; on the s. 
bank of the Ganges, 330 m. n. w. of Calcutta; within the 
walls, the city measures 14 m. from e. to w.; but including 
suburbs and Bankipur on the w., its area is 18 sq.m. 
rem of the city proper (1881) 170,654. The general aspect 
of P. is mean and unattractive, but its river frontage of 
about 7 m., its railway communication, and its central 
position at the junction of three great rivers, the Son, the 
Gandak, and the Ganges—avenues for traffic of the N. W. 
Provinces—make it an important commercial centre, 
The chief imports are cotton goods, oil-seeds, salt, sugar, 
wheat, and other cereals. The export trade, except in oil- 
seeds and salt, issmall. The chief buildings are the Gola or 

ovt. granary, used in the famine of 1874; the Patna Col- 
ege; the govt. opium factory; a Rom, Cath. church, and 
several mosques. The seat of civil govt. is at Bankipur. 

P., under its early name Pataliputra, is supposed to have 
been founded B.c. 600 by Raja Udayaswa. It was visited 
by Megasthenes, Greek historian, about B.c. 300, and called 
Palibothra by him. In modern times, P. is notable as the 
scene of a massacre of British prisoners by Meer Cossim 
1763, leading to war and annexation by the English; and 
for the mutiny at Dinapur, the military station attached to 
P., 1857. It was also the, headquarters of a Mussulman 
conspiracy 1864.—The district of P., under jurisdiction of 
the lieut. gov. of Bengal, has 2,079 sq. m.; pop. (1881) 
1,756,856.—The division of P. has 23,647 sq. m.; pop. 
15,063,944. i 

PATOIS, n. pát'waw [F. patois—from mid. L. patri- 
en'8is, a native—from L. patrid, one's native country]: the 
peculiar dialect of the lower classes in any country, and in 
any district of a country; provincial and corrupted speech: 
see DIALECT. 
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PATON, pát'on, Sir JOSEPH NOEL, R.S.A: distinguished 
Scottish artist: b. Dunfermline 1823. It isunderstood that 
inearly life he employed himself in making designs for the 
damask manufacturers of his native place, and for the mus- 
lin and lace embroiderers of Paisley. He soon turned his 
attention to art proper; and his cartoon sketch, The Spirit 
of Religion, gained one of the three premiums at the West- 
minister Hall competition 1845. Two years thereafter, his 
oil-picture of Christ Bearing the Cross, and his Reconcilia- 
tion of Oberon and Titania, jointly gained the prize of £300. 
He subsequently executed a companion-picture to the Rec- 
onciliation, entitled the Quarrel of Oberon and Titania; 
both now in the Royal Scottish Academy's galleries in 
Edinburgh. These pictures made the artist's reputation. 
Although somewhat hard and dry in color, and without 
any retiring and shadowy depth, they are full of brilliant 
fancy; and the multitudes of figures, and the variety of 
fairy incident, affect the spectator much as the constant 
sparkle of Congreve or Sheridan affects the reader. He 
has since painted much more simply and powerfully. 
Dante Meditating the Episode of Francesca, was exhibited 
in Edinburgh 1852; and the Dead Lady, a work of great 
and solemn pathos, 1854. In 1855, his great picture, The 
Pursuit of Pleasure, was exhibited in that city, where it 
was much criticised and much admired. He has since 
painted Home from the Crimea, a replica of which is in the 
possession of Queen Victoria; and Jn Memoriam, a scene 
from the Indian mutinies; and for the Assoc. for Promo- 
tion of Fine Arts in Scotland, a series of picture-illustra- 
tions of the Dowie Dens o' Yarrow. Among Be important 
pictures are Dawn: Luther at Erfurt, Fairy Raid, 
Faith and Reason, Gethsemane, Christ and rag! e the 
Sepulchre, The Man of Sorrows, Mors Janua Vite, Spirit 
of Twilight, Thy Will be Done (1879), etc. Many of his 
works have been engraved, and are deservedly popular. 
Together with his brother he illustrated Aytoun’s Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers, and 1864 he executed 20 illustrations 
of the Ancient Mariner. P. was appointed queen’s lim- 
ner for Scotland 186% received knighthood 1867, and in 
1876 was made LL.D. by Edinburgh Univ. He has pub- 
lished two vols. of poems. 

PATONCE, pd-tins', Cross [Lat. patens, expanding]: 
in heraldry, & cross with its terminations 
expanding like early vegetation or an open- 
ing blossom. 

" PA'TOS, Lago pes: see Rro GRAND DO 
UL. 

PATRAS, pá-trás (anc. Patra, Turk. 
BALIABADRA): a fortified seaport, and the 
most important trading town in w. Greece,  Patonce. 
in the govt. of Achaia and Elis; on the e. shore of the gulf 
of P., 12 m.s.s.w. of Lepanto. It is overlooked by the 
strong citadel—on the site of the ancient Acropolis— 
crowning a ridge on whose s. slopes the ancient city, as 
well as the modern one before the revolution, was built. 
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The P. of to-day stands on a level space close to the sea. 
The plain of P. is exceedingly valuable for the currants 
rown, which are the most important export of the town. 
ts harbor, though protected by a mole, is unsafe, and ex- 
posed to heavy seas. Earthquakes are frequent, and most 
of the houses are on that account of only one story. Ca- 
potes are made here of mixed wool and goat’s hair; and, 
besides currants, oil, valonia, raw silk and cotton, wool, 
hides, wax, etc., are exported. P. is by far the most 
"important commercial town on the continent of Greece, 
though it suffered severely during the Greek revolution. 
Patre (still the Greek name) is the only one of the ‘ twelve 
cities’ of Achaia which exists as a town; but most of its 
relics have been swept away by earthquake and revolution. 
Pop. about 26,000. 

PA'TRIA POTES' TAS [L. power of the father]: term 
denoting the power which the civil law gave to the Roman 
father over his children, and which has been the founda- 
tion of the greatly modified paternal authority recognized 
ingmsodern systems of jurisprudence. The right of a parent 
to control his child not come to years of discretion is a part 
of natural law, but the more extensive patria potestas of 
the Romans was probably a relic of those early times in 
which families, or tribes considered as families, led a wan- 
dering pastoral life in dread of each other, under the guid- 
ance of a chief, whom it was necessary to invest with 
almost unlimited authority. ‘ 

By the Roman law, the patria potestas was acquired nat- 
urally, by the birth of a child in wedlock, or civilly, by 
legitimation or adoption. An unemancipated son or 
daughter, a grandchild by a son, or any other descendant 
by males was viewed as part of the parent’s property. In 
early times a father had the power of life and death over 
his children: by the Laws of the Twelve Tables he could 
sell them as slaves, or could transfer them to another fam- 
ily by adoption. Under the republic, the despotic author- 
ity exercised by fathers over their offspring was practically 
limited to a considerable extent by the censors; and sev- 
eral emperors issued constitutions to festrain the cruelties - 
often perpetrated by fathers. First the right of sale, then 
that of life and death was taken away. Alexander Severus 
(reigned 222-235) restricted to moderate chastisement the 
right of the father, and Constantine declared the father 
who killed his son guilty of murder. By the early Roman 
law, the son, being in his father’s power, could not acquire 
property for himself; his acquisitions all belonged to his 
father; hence he was incapable of making a testament. 
There were, however, particularly in later times, modes by 
which he could acquire peculium, or property which should 
be independent of his father. A father might give his son 
property to trade on, which would be his own; and later a 
son acquired for himself whatever he gained in military 
service, or by the discharge of certain civil functions. In 
all matters belonging to the jus publicum a son was indc- 
pendent of his father; he could vote at the elections, hold 
the most important offices of state, or command the army. 
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In later times, a son promoted to the consular dignity 
ceased to be under the restraints of paternal control, but, 
unlike an emancipated son, he retained his rights of suc- 
cession. Lawful children were entitled to aliment from 
their parents; an obligation attached in the first instance 
to the father and mother, and failing them, to the grand- 
father. Until the time of Justinian (reigned 527-565) ille- 
gitimate children had a claim for support against their 
mother only; that emperor gave them a right to demand 
aliment from their father. 

In no modern system has the paternal power been car- 
ried so far as under the Roman law. By the law of Eng- 
land, a father is guardian to his lawful children in minor- 
ity, though this right ceases to some extent at the age of ff. 
He has the power of moderate chastisement. As guardian, 
he receives the rents of any real estate which the child may 
possess, which he must account for when majority is at- 
tained. The paternal power never extends beyond major- 
ity, and, to some effect, marriage acts as an emancipation. 
A father may by deed appoint a guardian to such of his 
children as are unmarried at his death till they attain ma- 
jority. According to the French ‘ Code Civile,’ a child is 
under the authority of his parents till majority or emanci- 
pation; up to that time he cannot quit the paternal resi- 
dence without leave of his father, except for enrolment in 
the army at 18 years of age. Majority is attained at the 
age of 21, but a minor is RAE A by marriage. At 
15 a minor may be emancipated by his father, or, if his 
father be dead, by his mother, by a simple declaration 
before a magistrate. The father possesses somewhat ex- 
tensive powers of chastisement. 

See PARENT AND CHILD. 

PATRIARCH, n. pa'tri-drk [F. patriarche, a patriarch 
—from Gr. patriarchés, the founder or head of a family— 
from patér, a father; arché, rule]: epithet applied to an 
aged man; the head of a family in ancient times: in the 
Eastern or Greek Church, an ecclesiastical dignitary su- 
perior to an archbishop (see PATRIARCH, below). THE 

PaTRIARCHS, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
his 12 sons, progenitors of the Israelite 
nation. PA'TRIARCHISM, n. -ïzm, govern- 
ment by patriarchs. PA' TRIARCHSHIP, n. 
-ship, or PA'TRIARCHATE, n. -dt, office, 
dignity, or jurisdiction of a patriarch; the 
residence of a patriarch. PA 'TRIARCH' AL, 
Patriarchal a. -dl, or PA'TRIARCH 1C, a. -?&, relating to 
Cross. patriarchs, or subject to them. PATRI- 
CIATE, n. pd-trish'i-at [L. patricius, noble]: 
the office of patriarch; the patriarchate: also the rank of a 
Patrician (q.v.). PATRIARCHAL CROSS, in er., cross which, 
like the patriarchal crosier, has its upright part crossed b 
two horizontal bars, the upper shorter than the lower. x 
cross patriarchal fimbriated or was a badge of the Knights 
Templars. 
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PA'TRIARCH: head of a family, household, or tribe, 
in the antediluvian period of Scripture history. The des- 
ignation is still more familiar as denoting in the history of 
Israel the three progenitors of the Jewish people, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. In the later history of the Jews, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the title designated the 
heads of the Sanhedrim, one of whom, the patriarch of the 
west, resided at Tiberias, in Galilee, and the other, the 
patriarch of the Eastern Jews, at Babylon. The most 
familiar use of the word is in the history of the Christian 
church, as the title of the bishops of certain great Metro- 
politan (q.v.) Sees, who held not only rank beyond other 
metropolitans, but also a jurisdiction almost identical with 
that of the metropolitan in his own province over all the 
metropolitans themselves (with their provinces) included 
in their district—the district being called a PATRIARCHATE. 
The name P. seems originally to have been given com- 
monly to bishops, or at least was certainly given in a less 
special sense than it eventually assumed: the date at which 
the title first assumed its now received use cannot be ex- 
actly determined. It is certain, however, that the name 
and the office both were recognized before the Council of 
Nice, at which time, as we learn from the 6th cauon, the 
patriarchal sees, acknowledged by ‘ ancient custom,’ were 
three; Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria. After the trans- 
lation of the seat of empire to Byzantium, thenceforward 
called Constantinople, that see, originally subject to the 
metropolitan of Heraclea, obtained, first metropolitan, 
afterward patriarchal rank; and eventually established a 
precedency over the patriarchates of Antioch and Alex- 
andria, being second only to Rome. The contests between 
the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople were among 
chief causes of the GREEK ScuisM (q.v.). To these four 
patriarchates was added a fifth, in 451, that of Jerusalem, 
formed out of the ancient patriarchate of Antioch. The 
limits of these five patriarchates can be only loosely as- 
signed. The authority of a P. was, in the main, that of a 
metropolitan, but extended over the metropolitans them- 
selves: he had a right to consecrate the metropolitans, and 
to preside over the councils of his patriarchate. After the 
Greek Schism, particularly after the establishment of the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, Latin prelates were appointed 
with the title and rank of P. in the four great Eastern 
sees. It was hoped that the union of the churches, effected 
at the Council of Florence, would end the contest thus 
created; but that union proved transitory, and the double 
series of patriarchs has been continued to the present day. 
The Nestorian and Eutychian sections of the Eastern 
Churches, too, have each its own patriarch; and the head 
of that portion of the Nestorian section, which in the 16th 
c. was reconciled with the Roman see, though known by 
the title Catholicos, has the rank and authority of P. 
After the separation of the Russian Church from that of 
Constantinople, the name and authority of the metropolitan 
in the end was transformed into that of P.; but the oflice 

*was suppressed by Peter the Great. 
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Besides these, which are called the Greater Patriarchates, 
there have been others in the Western Church known as 
Minor Patriarchates. Of these the most ancient were 
those of Aquileia and Grado: the latter was transferred to 
Venice 1451; the former was suppressed by Benedict XIV. 
France also had a P. of Bourges; Spain, for her colonial 
missions, a P. of the Indies; and Portugal a P. of Lisbon. 

In the non-united Greek Church, the ancient system of 
the three partriarchates of Constantinople, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem is nominally maintained, and the authority of 
the patriarchs is recognized by their own communion; 
, but the jurisdiction limits of the P. of Constantinople, who 

is acknowledged as the head, have been much modified. 

The Russo-Greek Church withdrew from him partially in 

the 17th, and finally in the 18th c. The patriarchate of 

Greece proper has been practically separated since the in- 

dependence of the kingdom of Greece; and some years 

since it formally declared itsindependence. The patriarchs 
of Jerusalem and Antioch have few followers of their rite. 
PATRICIAN, n. pd-trish'an [F. patricien—trom L. pa- 
trictis, patrician, noble—from patres, the fathers]: in anc. 
Rome, one of the nobility: ADJ. noble; not plebeian.— 
Patrician was the designation of the members of Roman 
gentes, of whom the populus Romanus consisted, and of their 
descendants by blood and adoption. Patres and patricii 
were in the early days of Rome synonymous; they were 
so named from the patrocinium which they exercised over 
the whole state, and all classes of whom it was composed. 
Niebuhr's researches have established that, until the plebs 
became a distinct order, the patricians were the entire 
citizens or us of Rome; a select number of them 
were senators; and the original inhabitants, reduced to a 
condition of servitude, were known by the name of clientes 
or plebs. The amalgamation of the three tribesof Ramnes, 
'Tities, and Luceres, gave rise to a distinction between 
patres majorum gentium and patres minorum gentium—the 
latter term being applied to families recently elevated to 
an equality with the old patrician class. On the establish- 
ment of the plebeians as a distinct order, sharing certain 
rights with the patricians, the patriciate became an aristoc- 
racy of birth, in exclusive possession of a number of im- 
portant privileges. A long pager between the two orders 
»ended in the attainment by the plebeians of a political 
equality, and the establishment of a new aristocracy of 
nobiles based on wealth and oftice. Under Constantine, the 
dignity of patricius became a personal title; not heredi- 
tary, but conferring very high honor and certain privileges. 
It was created at Constantinople, and not confined to 
Romans or subjects of the empire, but bestowed sometimes 
on foreign princes. These patricians, unlike the old Roman 
order, were distinguished in dress and equipage from ordi- 
nary citizens. "The popes in after times conferred the same 
title on eminent persons and princes, including many 
German emperors. In several Germanic kingdoms the 
title P. was bestowed on distinguished subjects; and in 
parts of Italy the hereditary nobility are still styled 
patricians, NoBILITy, 
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PATRICIANI, n. pa-tris-i-d’ni: in chh. hist., Mani- 
cheean sect, followers of one Patricius, of whom nothing is 
known with certainty. 'They probably arose in the 4th c. 
They taught that suicide was lawful, since man's body was 
the work of the Devil. Epiphanius does not mention 
them. 

PATRICIATE: see under PATRIARCH. 

PATRICK, pat'rík, MARSENA R.: soldier and agricult- 
urist: 1811, Mar. 15—1888, July 27; b. Hounsfield, Jeffer- 
son co., N. Y. He graduated at U. S. Milit. Acad. 1835; 
served in Mexican war; was made capt. 1847; brevetted 
major 1849; resigned 1850, to engage in farming, and 1859 
was made pres. of the N. Y. State Agricultural College. 
At the outbreak of the civil war he served as inspector- 

en. of N. Y. militia; became brig.gen. of vols. 1862, 

Iar.; was with Gen. McDowell in the valley of n. Va., 
and with the Army of the Potomac at South Mountain and 
Antietam. In Oct., after the battle of Antietam, he became 
provost-marshal-gen. to the army of the Potomac ; later to 
the combined armies before Richmond ; and, on Lee’s sur- 
render, to the dept. of Va. He resigned 1865, June 12, to 
resume agricultural interests; was pres. of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Soc. 1867; commissioner for the state 1868-9, 
and 1879-80; and 1880-88 was gov. of the central branch 
of the national home for disabled volunteer soldiers, in 
Ohio. He died at Dayton. 

PAT'RICK, Saint (Lat. Patricius): distinguished mis- 
sionary of the 5th c., commonly known as the Apostle 
of Ireland: conjecturally 396-469; b, Bonavem Taber- 
nim. "There is uncertainty as to date and place of his birth. 
The year of his birth has been variously assigned to 377 
and 387, of which the latter, if not even a later date (396) 
is more probable. The date of his death is much dis- 
puted; the Bollandists placing it 460, while Ussher holds 
it to have been 493. Dr. Todd inclines strongly to Ussher’s 
opinion; in which case P.’s age would have reached 126, 
or at least 116: more probable is the date 469 given in 
Tirechan’s Annotations. Of the place of his birth, it is 
known from his own confession only that his father—a 
man of some dignity of position—had a small farm near 
Bonavem Taberniz, which place is traceable as having been 
near the Solway, and s. of the wallof Severus ; and in one 
of the ancient lives he is said to have been born at Nem- 
thur. Arguing on these data, with collateral indications, 
many writers assign his birth to a place in the estuary of 
the Clyde (called from him Kilpatrick) at or near the 
modern Dumbarton. His father, he himself tells, was a 
deacon named Calpurnius; his mother, according to the 
ancient biographers, was named Conches or Conchessa; 
according to some of these authorities, a sister of St. 
Martin of Tours. P.’s original name is said to have been 
Succat, Patricius being the Roman appellative by which 
he was known. In his 16th year he was seized, while at 
his father's farm, by a band of pirates, and with a number 
of others was carried to Ireland, and sold to a petty chief, 
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in whose service he remained six years, prob. in the county 
- Antrim; after which he escaped; and devoted himself 
with noble zeal to the conversion of the Irish. The story 
that he went to France, where he became a monk first at 
Tours, afterward in the celebrated monastery of Lerins, 
and that he went, 431, to Rome, whence he was sent by 
Pope Celestine to preach in Ireland—is entirely without 
evidence, though long the received account. uch ob- 
scurity has arisen from confusing two other men of the 
name Patricius with this saint: one of these, under the 
name Palladius, was sent by Pope Celestine as bishop to 
Ireland 481. St. P.'s mission, on which he entered prob. 
about 425, was eminently successful. He tells us that he 
was incited to it by a vision, and by a voice calling him to 
labor in Ireland. Enthusiasm and sagacity seem to have 
been combined in his character. He adopted the expedi- 
ent of addressing himself first to the chiefs, and of improv- 
ing, as far as possible, the spirit of clanship, and other ex- 
isting usages of the Irish for furtherance of his preaching; 
and beyond doubt he had much success in Christianizing 
the ancient Irish belief and practice. By degrees he 
visited a large portion of the kingdom, and baptized great 
numbers of the chieftains and of the people. According 
to the accounts of his Irish biographers, he founded 365 
churches, and baptized with his own hand 12,000 persons. 
He is said also to have crdained a vast number of priests, 
and to have blessed very many monks and nuns. After 
he had been about 20 years engaged in his missionary en- 
terprise, he is said to have fixed his see at Armagh about 
454; and having procured two of his disciples to be 
ordained bishops, he held probably more than one synod, 
the decrees of which havo been a subject of much contro- 
versy. He died at a place called Saul, near Downpatrick; 
and hisrelics were preserved at Downpatrick till the Refor- 
mation. "The place is still venerated by the people. The 
only certainly authentic literary remains of St. P. are his 
* Confession ' and a letter, both of very rude Latinity, but 
of much historical interest. The letter is addressed to 
Coroticus, supposed to have been a Welsh chieftain named 
Caradoc (from whom Cardigan is named), who had made 
a descent on the Irish coast, and slain or carried off with 
great cruelty a number of the Irish, many of whom were 
neophytes. These, with some other remains ascribed to 
him, as also decrees of synods, were published in Wilkins's 
Concilia, and separately by Ware, Opuscula S. Patricii 
Adscripta (1656) and by Villanueva (Dublin 1835). The 
latest biography. of St P. is that of the Rev. J. H. Todd, 1 
vol. 8vo. (Dublin 1863). 

PAT'RICK, ST., ORDER oF: national order of knight- 
hood for Ireland, established by George III. 1783, Feb. 
5; enlarged 1833. As originally constituted, it consisted of 
the Sovereign, the Grand-master (always the lord-lieut. 
of Ireland for the time being), and 15 Knights. By the 
statutes of 1833 the number of knights was increased to 22. 
. The Collar of the order (of gold) is composed of roses 
with harps, tied together with a knot of gold, the roses 
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being enamelled alternately white within red, and red 
within white; and in the centre is an imperial crown sur- 
mounting a harp of gold, from which the badge is sus- 
pended. The Badge or Jewel is of gold, and oval; sur- 
rounding it is a wreath of shamrock proper ona gold | 
field: within this is a band of sky-blue enamel charged | 
with the motto of the order, Quis SEPARABIT MDCCLXXXIII. 
in gold letters; and within this band a saltire gules (the 
cross of St. Patrick), surmounted by a shamrock or trefoil 
slippcd vert, having on each of its leaves an imperial 
crown or, The field of the cross is either argent, or pierced 
and left open. 





a Order of St. Patrick. 


A sky-blue Ribbon, worn over the right shoulder, sustains 
the badge when the collar is not worn. The STAR, worn 
on the left side, differs from the badge only in being 
, circular in place of oval, and in substituting for the ex- 
terior wreath of shamrocks eight rays of silver, four of 
which are larger than the other four. The MANTLE is of 
rich sky-blue tabinet, lined with white silk, and fastened 
by a cordon of blue silk and gold with tassels. On the 
ght shoulder is the Hoop, of the same materials as the 
mantle. The order is indicated by the initials K. P, 
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PATRICK, Siwow, D.D.: Eng. divine: 1626, Sep. 8— 
1707, May 31; b. Gainsborough, T ieolhshire He entered 

ueen's Coll., Cambridge, 1644; took orders 1651; was 
chaplain to Sir Walter St. John, and later vicar of Bat- 
tersea, Surrey; was made rector of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden, Lond., 1662; became Dean of Peterborough 1678, 
Bp. of Chichester 1689, and served that year in settling 
the affairs of Ireland; and 1691-1707 was Bp. of Ely. He 
was an author of hymns, chiefly from the Latin of Pru- 
dentius, and of sermons, devotional treatises, a translation 
of the De Veritate of Grotius, a Commentary on the His- 
torical and Poetical Books of the Old Test. (to Canticles, 10 
vols., 1695-1710, reprinted 1853), a controversial tract of 
some note 1668, and Autobiography, pub. 1839 at Oxford, 
and The Appearing of Jesus Christ, printed first 1863 at 
Cambridge.  A:collected edition of his writings appeared 
at Oxford 1859 (9 vols.). In practical divinity his writings 
have been held in high estimation. 

PATRIMONY, n. pát'ri-món-í [L. patrimoniim, a pa- 
ternal estate—from pater, a father: It. patrimonio: F. patri- 
moine]: a right or estate inherited from a father; a church 
estate or revenue. PAT' RIMO' NIAL, a. -mó ni-dl, inherited 
from ancestors. PAT'RIMO' NIALLY, ad. -/i. 

PATRIOT, n. pá'tri-ót' [F. patriote, a patriot—from L. 
pairi, one's native country: Gr. patríotes, one of the same 
country—from pater, a father: It. patriotto]: one who loves 
his country, andexhibits great zeal in its interests; one 
whose ruling passion is the love of his country: ADJ. de- 
voted to the welfare of one's country. PaA'TRIOT'IC, a. -ik, 
full of patriotism; actuated by the love of one's country. 
PA'TRIOT'ICALLY, ad. -Ji. PaA'TRIOTISM, n. -izm, love of 
one's country; the passion which incites to the service of 
one's country. 

PATRIPASSIANS, paà-trí-pás'i-anz, or -pásh'anz [from 
L. pater, father, and passus, suffered]: one of the earliest 
anti-Trinitarian sects; which in maintaining the oneness of 
the Godhead, held that all that is ascribed in the Script- 
ures, according to the Trinitarian exposition, to any of 
the Three Persons, is in reality true of the one Principle, 
whom alone these sectaries accepted as Deity; from which 
tenet they were termed ' Monarchians' [Gr. monos, one, 
and arché, principle]. The leader of this sect was Praxeas, 
native of Phrygia, who lived in the end of the 2d c. The 
name P. (Greek equivalent Patropaschites) was in some 
sense a sobriquet, being founded on what their antagonists 
regarded as the absurd consequence derivable from their 
doctrine—viz., that as it was true to say that Jesus, in 
whom dwelt the Logos, or the Son, suffered, therefore it 
would be true on their principle to say tliat the Father 
suffered. The sect in this particular form was known 
chiefly in Rome; but their principles are mainly the same 
with those of the Sabellians. In Rome, Praxeas was suc- 
ceeded by Noetus, but the party does not appear to have 
been numerous or influential.—In recent times, the doc- 
trine of the suffering in some sense of the Eternal Father, 
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for and with simple men, is held, in an undeveloped form, 
by many Christians to whose sense of the Divine tender- 
ness it appeals, but who refrain from the philosophical 
entanglements in which the doctrine anciently was in- 
volved.—See MoNARCHIANISM. 

PATRISTIC, a. pá-trís tik, or PATRIS' TICAL, a. -ti-kil 
[F. patristique—from L. patres, the fathers]: pertaining to 
the writings or theology of the ancient fathers of the 
Christian Church. 

PATROC'LUS: see ACHILLES. - 

PATROL, n. pd-trdl' |F. patrouille; Sp. patrulla; It. 
pattuglia, a night-watch: F. patrowiller, to paddle in the 
water—from patte, the paw]: small detachment of .soldiers 
(perhaps five or six) from the main-guard or picket, under 
a corporal or sergeant, ordered to march a certain round 
either within a garrison or camp, or in the streets of a town, 
generally during night or in times of excitement, to arrest 

 disorderly persons or soldiers out of barracks, and to pre- 
serve the peace: the act of thus going round. In a besieged 
fortress, a patrol is a strong body of troops sent out to 
traverse the lines of defense, in front of the sentries, to ob- 
tain intelligence of the enemy and to watch against assault. 
PATROL, v. to march through or round; to go the allotted 
rounds, as a guard. PATROL’LING, imp.: N. the perform- 
ance of the duties of a patrol. PATROLLED, pp. pá-troid . 


PATRON, n. pà'trón [F. patron, a patron—from L. 
patronus, a protector—from pater,a father: Gr. patron]: 
literally, one who takes the place of a father; one who 
countenances and protects*either a person or a work (see 
PATRON, below): a person who has the gift and disposal 
of church preferment (see PATRONAGE, ECCLESIASTICAL): 
Aps. giving aid or exercising guardianship, as a patron 
saint. PA' TRONLESS, a. -/ós, without a patron. PATRON- 
AGE, n. pidt'ron-dj, protection; special countenance or sup- 

l port; power of bestowing some office, title, or privilege (see 

ATRONAGE, ECCLESIASTICAL): in OE. for patronize. 
PA'TRONESS, n. -ós, a lady who protects or countenances. 
PA"TRONIZE, v. -iz, to support; to countenance; to encour- 
age; to favor or promote. Pa’TRONIZING, imp.: ADJ. act- 
ing asa patron; favoring; promoting. PaA'TRONIZED, pp. 
-izd. PA" TRONYZER, n. -zér, one who patronizes. PATRON 
SAINT, in the Rom. Cath. Chh:, some saint assumed as a 
guardian either of a person or a place. CARDINAL PATRON, 
the prime minister of the pope. PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY: 
see HUSBANDRY, PATRONS OF. 
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PA'TRON: among the Romans originally a citizen 
who had dependents, who were called clients, attached to 
him. Before the time of the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
the most frequent use of the term patronus was in opposi- 
tion to libertus, these two words being used to signify per- 
sons who stood to one another in the relation of master 
and manumitted slave. The Roman was not denuded of 
all right in his slave when he freed him; a tie remained 
somewhat ljke that of parent aud child, and the law rec- 
ognized (Py SUR obligations on the part of the bertus 
toward his P., whose neglect involved severe punishment. 
In some cases the P. could claim a right to the whole or 
' part of the property of his freed man. The original idea 
of a P. apart from the manumitter of slaves continued to 
exist. A Roman citizen, desirous of a protector, might 
attach himself to a P., whose client he thenceforward be- 
came; and distinguished Romans were sometimes patrons 
of dependent states or cities, particularly where they had 
been the means of bringing them into subjection. Thus 
the Marcelli were patrons of the Sicilians, because Clau- 
dius Marcellus had conquered Syracuse and Sicily. 'The 
P. was the guardian of his client's interest, public and 
private; as his legal adviser, he vindicated his rights be- 
fore the courts of law. "The client was bound, on various 
occasions, to assist the P. with money, as by paying the 
costs of his suits, contributing to the marriage portions of 
his daughters, and defraying in part the expenses incurred 
in discharge of public functions. P. and client were 
under an obligation never to accuse one another; to violate 
this law amounted to the crime of treason, and any one 
was at liberty to slay the offender with impunity. One 
obvious effect of the institution of clientela was the intro- 
duction of an element of union between classes of citizens 
who were otherwise continually brought into opposition 
to each other. As the P. was in the habit of appearing in 
support of his clients in courts of justice, the word patro 
nus acquired, in course of time, the signification of advo- 
cate or legal adviser and defender, the client being the 
party defended; hence the modern relation between coun : 
sel and client.— Patron, in after times, became a common 
designation of every protector or powerful promoter of the 
interests of another; and the saints, who were believed 
to watch over the interests of particular persons, places, 
trades, etc., acquired in the middle ages the title patron 
saints. The saint in whose name a church is founded is 
considered its patron saint. 

The term P. has been applied also to those who endowed 
or supported churches and convents. See PATRONAGE, 
ECCLESIASTICAL. 

PAT'RONAGE, ECCLESIASTICAL : right (recognized es- 
pecially in churches by law established, asin England) of 
presenting a fit person to a vacant ecclesiastical benefice. 

othing of the kind is known in the United States. The 
patron, in the original and more strict sense, was the per- 
son who founded or endowed the church. In the early 
ages of Christianity, the countries where the new religion 
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had been adopted were parcelled out into large districts or 
dioceses, under superintendence of a bishop, who usually 
resided in the neighborhood of one of the religious houses. 
Within such district the bishop had the nomination of the 
priests, who supplied religious instruction to the people. 
The priests were paid out of the episcopal treasury, and 
travelled about in the exercise of their duties, having their 
residence with the bishop, and forming that ep?scopi clerus 
which constituted the notion of cathedral churches and 
monasteries in their simplest form. Occasionally a bishop 
endowed a church in his diocese, and attached a priest 
permanently to it; and in Gaul, in the 5th c., a bishop 
who founded a church in a neighboring diocese was al- 
lowed to appoint an incumbent of his choice. As Christi- 
anity became more universal, and the population increased, 
the means of worship supplied by the bishoprics, the mon- 
asteries, and occasionally episcopally endowed churches, 
became inadequate for the demands of the people, and the 
proprietors of lands began to build and endow churches in 
their own possessions. In such cases the chaplain or 
priest was not paid by the bishop, but was allowed to re- 
ceive for his maintenance, and for the use of his church, 
the whole or a part of the profits of the lands with which the 
founder had endowed it, and the offerings of those who 
frequented the church for worship. A district was defined 
by the founder, within which the functions of the offici- 
ating priest were to be exercised; and both the burden and 
the advantages of his ministry were limited to the inhabit- 
ants of that district. As these pious foundations tended 
both to the advancement of religion and to the relief of the 
episcopal treasury, they were encouraged by the bishops, 
who readily consecrated the churches thus established, 
and consented that the incumbent should be resident at 
the church, and receive the tithes and offerings of the in- 
habitants and what endowment the founder had annexed 
to the church. Eventually, it came also to be stipulated 
with the bishop that the founder and his heirs should 
have ashare in administration of the property, and have 
the right to nominate a person in holy orders to be the 
officiating minister whenever a vacancy occurred. It be- 
came also a not unusual arrangement that when owners of 
estates rebuilt such churches as were dependent on the 
cathedral, or undertook to pay the incumbent, to the re- 
lief of the cathedral, the right of presentation was trans- 
ferred from the bishop to these persons, who thencefor- 
ward stood in the same relation to these churches as if 
they had been the original founders. Out of these private 
endowments arose the parochial divisions of a later time, 
which thus owe their origin rather to accidental and pri- 
vate dotation than to any legislative scheme for the ecclesi- 
astical subdivision of the country (see PARISH). The 
bounds of a parish were at first generally commensurate 
with those of a manor, and the lord of the manor was the 
hereditaryfpatron. The person having the privileges of a 
founder was called patronus and advocatus. He had a pre- 
eminent seat and a burial place in the church; he held à 
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precedence among the clergy in processions; his name and 
arms were engraved on the church and on the church-bells, 
and he was specially named in the public prayers. He had 
the right to a certain portion of the church funds, called pa- 
tronagium, and received the fruits of the benefice during a 
vacancy. In the course of time it happened sometimes that, 
with concurrence of all parties interested, the patronage, 
and the church with its revenues and appurtenances, were 
made over to a religious house, which thus became both 
patron and perpetual incumbent of the parish, while the 
immediate duties of the cure were devolved on a vicar or 
stipendiary curate. In France, the right of patronage 
was often extended to churches not originally private 
foundations by the necessities of the sovereigns, which led 
them to take possession of church property, and bestow it 
in fee on laymen, who appropriated the greater part of the 
revenues, and took the appointment of the clergy into 
their own hands. For a length of time, not merely the 
nomination but the investiture of the clergy came to be 
exercised by lay patrons, a state of matters which roused 
the indignation of successive popes and councils: until it 
was at last ruled by the third and fourth Lateran Councils 
(1179 and 1215) that the presentation of the patron should 
not of itself suffice to confer any ecclesiastical benefice, 
even when qualified by the. discretionary power of rejec- 
tion given to the bishop, when the presentee was a ns EHI: 
It was declared necessary that the presentee should not 
merely have the temporalities of the benefice conferred on 
him by induction, but also be invested with the spirituali- 
ties by institution. When the bishop was patron of the 
benefice, the ceremonies of induction and institution were 
united in that of collation. With the growth of the papal 
power, however, a practice arose by which the right of 
presentation or induction, which had nominally been left 
to the patrons, became in some degree nugatory. "Toward 
the close of the 12th c., letters of request, called mandates 
or expectatives, began to be issued by the popes to patrons, 
praying that benefices should be bestowed on particular 
persons. What had at first been requested as a favor was 
soon demanded as a right, and a code of rules was laid 
down with regard to grants and revocations of expecta- 
tives. In the 18th c. the patronage of all livings whose in- 
cumbents had died at the court of Rome (vacantia in 
euriá) was claimed by the pope; and as ecclesiastics of all 
ranks from every part of Europe frequently visited Rome, 
the number of benefices vacantia in curid was always very 
great. Clement V. went so far as broadly to declare that 
the pope possessed the full ahd free disposal of all ecclesi- 
astical benefices. The practice next arose of the pope 
making reversionary grants, called provisions of benefices, 
during the lifetime of the incumbent, and reserving what 
benefices' he thought fit for his private patronage. By 
means of permissions to hold benefices in commendam, and 
dispensations for non-residence and holding of pluralities, 
more than, 50 benefices were often held by one person; 
and throughout all Europe the principal benefices were 
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filled by Italian priests, nominees of the popes—priests 
often ignorant of the language of the people among whom 
they ministered. In the 14th c. these claims encountered 
much opposition. England took the lead in an organized 
resistance, which was in the end successful. A series of 
English statutes was passed, beginning with the Statute of 
Provisors, 25 Edw. III. c. 6, solemnly vindicating the 
rights of ecclesiastical patronage, and subjecting to severe, 
penalties (see PRÆMUNIRE) all persons who should attempt 
to enforce the authority of papal provisions in England. 
The principles adopted by the third and fourth Lateran 
Councils (see above) have since been substantially the law 
of patronage in Rom. Cath. countries. A lay patron is, by 
the canon law, bound to exercise his right of presentation 
within four, and an ecclesiastical patron within six, months, 
failing which the right to present accrues jure devoluto to 
the bishop of the diocese. Patronage has always been 
more or less subject to alienation, transmission, and the 
changes incident to other kinds of property. For the 
modern practice of patronage in the Rom. Cath. Church, 
see PROVISION. 

In England, where the modified canon law, which was 
in use before the Reformation, is still in force, the rights 
of patrons do not differ materially from those which they 
possess in Rom. Cath. countries. Fér some details regard- 
ing the right of presentation in England, see ApvowsoN. 

In Scotland, at the Reformation, the rights of patrons 
were reserved, and presbyteries were bound by several 
statutes to admit any qualified person presented by the 
patron. The principle of these statutes was retained in 
the enactments introducing Episcopacy. On the establish- 
ment of Presbytery under favor of the civil war, patronage 
was abolished by act 1649, c. 23, and the election of the 
clergy was committed to the kirk-session. At the Restora- 
tion (1660) this statute fell under the act rescissory, and 
patronage was replaced on its former footing. On the re- 
introduction of Presbytery at the Revolution (1688) patron- 
age was again cancelled, and the right to present conferred 
on the Protestant heritors and the elders of the parish, 
subject to the approval or rejection of the whole congrega- 
tion. In consideration of being deprived of the right of 
presentation, patrons were to receive from the parish a 
compensation of 600 merks (£33 65. sterling), on payment 
of which they were to execute a formal renunciation of 
their rights. Only three parishes effected this arrange- 
ment with the patron, and patronage was permanently 
restored in all the parishes where no renunciation had 
been granted by 10 Anne, c. 12. This act, with modifica- 
tions introduced by 6 and 7 Vict. c. 61, was law till 1874. 
If a patron failed to present for six months after the oc- 
currence of a vacancy, the right to present fell to the pres- 
bytery jure devoluto. The presentee, before he acquired a 
right to the emoluments of the benefice, was required to be 
admitted to it by the presbytery of the bounds. He was 
first appointed to preach certain trial sermons. Within 
six weeks the people were invited to sign a written cal] to . 
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the presentee to be their minister, and however few the 
signatures to the call might be, the presbytery were ac- 
customed to pronounce a formal judgment sustaining it. 
They then proceeded to examine into the qualifications of 
the presentee, and, provided the result were satisfactory, 
the ordination followed (if he had not been previously or- 
dained), and he was formally admitted minister of the par- 
ish by the presiding minister. Soon after the above-men- 

‘tioned act of Queen Anne, a feeling which had sprung up 
in favor of popular election, in opposition to patronage, 
led to various acts of resistance to the settlement of pres- 
entees, aid brought about two considerable secessions 
from the Church of Scotland. It continued for a length 
of time to be a subject of dispute how far the right of the 
church to judge of the fitness of presentees could entitle 
her to make rules tending to disqualify them, and in par- 
ticular whether she could legally make the dissatisfaction 
of the congregation a disqualification. For a long time 
prior to 1834, there had been no attempt to give effect to 
any dissent on the part of the congregation. In that year 
the law of patronage again became a ground of contention, 
when a majority of the general assembly of the church 
embodied their views on the subject in the so-called Veto 
Act, which declared that no minister was to be imposed on 
a congregation when a majority of heads of families and 
communicants should dissent. The decision of the court 
of session, confirmed by the house of lords, finding this 
act to be ultra vires of the general assembly, led to the se- 
cession of 18438 and formation of the Frse Church (q.v.). 
After that event, an act, 6 and 7 Vict. c. 71, commonly 
called Lord Aberdeen's Act, was passed to fix by a legis- 
lative provision the effect which the church courts were in 
future to be entitled to give to the dissent of the congrega- 
tion in the collation of ministers. It was there enacted 
that, after the trial sermons, the presbytery should give to 
the parishioners, being members of the congregation, an 
opportunity to state objections which did not infer matter 
of charge to be proceeded against according to the disci- 
pline of the church. The presbytery were either to dispose 
of the objections, or to refer them to the superior church 
judicatory; and if they were considered well founded, the 
presbytery might reject the presentee. No power was 
given to reject him on the ground of mere distike by any 
portion of the congregation. By an act of parliament 
1874, patronage in Scotland was abolished, and the right 
of choosing their minister transferred to the congregation, 
provision being made to compensate the previous patron to 
the extent of one year's stipend of the parish. 

In thé Prot. churches of Germany, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, patronage exists to some extent, subject to restric- 
tions, which differ much in different localities. The right 
to present is sometimes divided between the patron and the 
consistory. The parishioners have in many instances a 
voice: the appointment may be entirely in their hands, or 
they may have merely a right to reject the presentee after 
he has been subjected to the ordeal of a trial sermon; and 
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in either case this right may be exercised, according to local 
usage, either by the parishioners at large, by a committee 
of their number, or by the biirgermeister. When there is 
no patron, the choice generally rests with the consistory in 
East, and with the parishioners in West, Germany. Induc- 
tion by the superintendent completes the right of the pres- 
entee. . 

In the Greek Church the right to present is generally in 
the hands of the bishops, excepting in Russia, where lay 
patronage exists to a limited extent. 

PATRONOMATOLOGY, n. pátro-nóm'á-t0U 0,91  [Gr. 
pater, a father; onoma, a name; logos, discourse]: the 
science of surnames or a treatise on them. 

PATRONYMIC, n. pédt'rd-nim'ik or gpàtro-ním' ik 

OF. patronymique, derived from ancestors’ names—from 
patronymicus, belonging to the father's name—from 
Gr. pater, a father; onoma, a namel; properly a name 
taken from one’s father; but applied generally to such 
names as express descent from a parent or ancestor. In 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, patronymics are very numer- 
ous. They may be derived from the name of a father, 
mother, grandfather, or remoter ancestor; e.g. Atrides, i.e., 
(Agamemnon), son of Atreus; Philyrides, i.e. (Chiron), 
son of Philyra; Æacides, i.e. (Achilles), grandson of 
Æacus. The names of the founders of nations also have 
been used to form a sort of P., as when the Romans are 
called Romulidæ. In Greek and Latin the commonest 
terminations of patronymics are ¿des and is. Patronymics 
have no fewer than 13 recognized terminations in Sanskrit. 
A number of the surnames in use in modern times are, 
patronymics; e.g., Johnson, son of John; Thomson, son of 
Thomas. Originally these names fluctuated from genera- 
tion to generation, as still is, or very recently ‘was, the case 
in Shetland, where Magnus Johnson's son calls himself 
John Magnusson or Manson. In the course of time, it was 
generally found more convenient to take a surname from 
one well-known ancestor, which should descend unchanged 
to the children of the bearer of it. 'The termination s is 
sometimes used as equivalent to son, as in Jones, Rodgers. 
To patronymics belong Norman, Highland, Irish, and 
Welsh surnames with the prefixes Fitz, Mac, O, and Ap, 
respectively. In many cases the Mac of the Highlands of 
Scotland ceased to have a fluctuating character only a few 
arabes ago. In 1465, an act of the parliament of Ire- 
and was directed against the use of patronymics. Every 
Irishman ‘dwelling betwixt or among Englishmen in the 
counties of Dublin, Myeth, Uriel, or Kildare,’ was ordered 
‘to take to him an English surname of a town, as Sutton, 
Chester, Trym, Skryne, Corke, Kinsale; or color, as 
White, Blacke; or arte or science, as Smith or Carpenter; 
or office, as Cooke or Butler; and that he and his issue 
should use the same.’ In Wales it was long the practice to 
use a string of ancestral names, each with the syllable Ap 
prefixed to it, See NAME. 
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PATROON, ‘pd-trén': holder of land received by grant 
from the Dutch governors of the province of N. Y., and 
subsequently confirmed by the English authorities. These 
grants carried certain manorial privileges and involved the 
rights of entail. Large areas in Albany, Rensselaer, Dela- 
ware, Greene, and Columbia counties, and smaller portions 
of other counties, were settled under this system. Rens- 
selaerswyck, the 'argest manor, contained about 436,000 
acres, and there were many others of great extent. 'The 
tenants could buy and sell their holdings, but were obliged 
to pay an annual fee cf about 2 per cent. of the value of the 
property, and return the P. about one-thirtieth of the money 
obtained from its sale. The fee was payable in produce or 
money. The tenants were dissatisfied, but there was no open 
opposition till the Dutch settlers on the e. of the Hudson 
river were superseded by people from New England, who 
attempted to bring the land under the jurisdiction of Mass., 
and to invalidate tbe claims of the patroons. About 1745, 
and again soon after the revolution, the feeling was intense. 
Various laws were passed 1779 and 1785, but very little 
relief was obtained. On the death of Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer (q.v.) 1839, his successor endeavored to collect the 
rents which he had allowed to fall behind, which amount- 
ed to about $400,000, and which the tenants had expected 
would be cancelled. The tenants, known as anti-renters, 
organized to resist payment, Associations were formed in 
17 counties, the efforts of the patroons to eject the tenants 
resulted in bloodshed and great excitement, and in Delaware 
co. there was a general insurrection. The assoc. became a . 

werful factor in politics and secured favorable legislation. 

he trouble lasted 7 years, at the end of which period a 
modification of the claims of the patroons with action 
by the legislature and the courts led to a settlement. 

he new state constitution, adopted 1846, contained arti- 
cles abolishing feudal tenures, pronouncing all lands in 
the state allodial, and prohibiting the renting of land for 
agricultural purposes for a period exceeding 12 years. 
Over 50 persons who had been imprisoned for connection 
with the uprisings were pardoned 1847. The land troubles 
in Ireland since 1880 have many points of resemblance 
with those above described. PATROON'SHIP, ofice or au- 
thority of a patroon. 

PATTEE: see PATEE. 

PATTEN, n. pătťtěn [F. patin, a clog, a high-heeled 
shoe—from patie, a paw: Fin. patina, a shoe of birchwood: 
It. pattino, a skate, patten]: a wooden sole or sandal, with 
an iron ring beneath, worn by women under their shoes to 
protect the feet from wet; the base of a column or pillar. 

PATTER, v. pătť'tėr [a word imitative of sound expressed 
by pat, pat: F. patatras, a word imitative of the noise of 
things falling or rolling]: to strike and make a sound like 
pats or slight blows repeated often and quickly, as falling 
drops of rain. PaT'TERING, imp.: ApJ. making a quick 
succession of slight blows, as, pattering feet, pattering rain. 
Pat’TERED, pp. -térd. 
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PATTER, n. păt'tėr [corrupted from F. patois, count 
speech: but probably only imitative of the patier of rain]: 
the dialect or manner of speech of a class, as thieves' 
patter. PAT' TERER, n. -ér-ér, one who talks the language 
of his class. Note.—It has been suggested that patter 
originated in the repeating of prayers, i.e., paternosters. 

PATTERN, n. pdt'térn [F. patron, master of a ship or 
workshop, a pattern being the inanimate master by which 
the workman is guided: Dut. patroon, a model]: an original 
proposed for imitation; that which is to be copied or 
imitated; a sample; anything cut out or formed into a shape 
to be copied; a specimen; an example: V. in OE., to make 
in imitation of; to copy. 

PATTERSON, pát'ér-son, DANIEL Top: naval com- 
mander: 1786, March 6—1839, Aug. 15; b. Long Island. 
In 1800, he was midshipman under Capt: Bainbridge on the 
frigate Philadelphia, when that vessel ran aground near 
Tripoli and was captured. He remained a prisoner at 
Tripoli until 1805. In 1813 he became commander, and 
the next year conducted the naval force at the battle of 
New Orleans. On the island of Barataria, he destroyed the 
works of the pirate Lafitte. 1826-28, he had command of 
the Constitution. After 1836, until his death at Washing- 
ton, he had charge of the navy-yard at Washington. 

PAT'TERSON, Jous: 1744-1808, July 19; b. New 
Britain, Conn. He graduated from Yale 1762, taught 
school, studied law, began practice, and became a justice 
of the peace at New Britain, Conn. In 1774 he removed to 
Lenox, Mass., and the same year became a member of the 

rovincial congress, to which he was returned the follow- 
ing year. With a company which he raised in Berkshire 
co. within 18 hours of the reception gf news from the 
battle-field of Lexington, he participated in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. He was engaged in several important battles, 
served with great credit throughout the war, and was 
promoted brig.gen. 1777, and maj.gen. 1783. He assisted 
in the suppression of Shays' rebellion 1786. Removing to 
Lisle, N. Y., he became a judge, was a member of the 
N. Y. state assembly 1792, of the constitutional convention 
1801, and of congress 1808-05. He died at Lisle. 


PAT'TERSON, Ropert: 1753-1827, Aug. 5; b. Penn. 
When 22 years of age he settled at the present site of 
Georgetown, Ky., where he aided in erecting a fort. In 
1779 he put up the first house in what is now Lexington, 
Ky.; was in several expeditions against hostile Indians, and 
rose to the rank of colonel. He owned one-third of the 
land which formed the original area of Cincinnati, and was 
one of the first settlers of Dayton, O., near which he died. 


PAT'TERSON, Rosert: 1792, Jan. 12—1881, Aug. 7; 
b. Cappagh, Tyrone co., Ireland. When quite young he 
came to Philadelphia. He served in the war of 1812 as 1st 
lieut., and then became a manufacturer and entered politics. 
He was maj.gen. of vols. in the Mexican war, and was 
prominent in the battle of Cerro Gordo. At the openin 
of the civil war he was maj.gen. of troops enlisted for 
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months, was stationed near Harper’s Ferry to prevent the 
union of the Confederate forces under Johnston and Beau- 
regard, but failed to accomplish the purpose and thus 
opened the way for the defeat of Gen. McDowell’s 
forces at Bull Run. P. justified his failure by asserting 
that he had been instructed to wait for orders from 
Washington. At the close of his period of enlistment he 
retired to Philadelphia, where he conducted an extensive 
manufacturing business until his death. He published 
A Narrative of the Campaign in the Shenandoah (1865). 

PAT'TERSON, ROBERT, LL.D.: 1743, May 30—1824, 
July 22; b. county Down, Ireland. He came to the 
United States 1768, commenced teaching in Penn., and was 
principal of an acad. in Wilmington, Del., 1774. He 
served in the revolution as military instructor, assistant- 
surgeon, and in other capacities, and 1779-1814 was prof. 
of math. in the Univ. of Pennsylvania. For some years he 
was an officer in the Philadelphia city govt., and 1805, by 
appointment of Pres. Jefferson, became director of the 
mint, which office he retained till his last illness. He was 
pres. of the’American Philosophical Soc. 1819 till his death; 
edited variows educational works; and publisted The New- 
tonian System (1808), and an Arithmetic (1819) He died in 
Philadelphia. 

PAT'TERSON (BONAPARTE), ELIZABETH; first wife 
of Jerome Bonaparte, youngest bro. of Napoleon I.; 1783, 
Feb. 6—1879, Apr. 4; b. Baltimore, Md.; davzhter of 
William Patterson, a north of Ireland man, whc had be- 
come, as owner of a line of ships, the wealthiest citizen of 
Md., except Charles Carroll of Carrollton. She was but 18 
years old and young Bonaparte 19, when a love match was 
made, in spite of her father's opposition and the protest of 
the French consul; and the marriage was celebrated, 1808, 
Dec. 24, with a ceremony performed by the Rom. Cath. 
bishop, bro. of Charles Carroll, and a contract drawn by 
Alexander Dallas, with every precaution as to formality, 
witnesses, etc. Jerome’s brothers, Joseph and Lucien, 
advised the young husband to adopt the country of his 
beautiful wife, and made efforts to secure him a provision 
adequate to living in the United States. To Napoleon, 
who was implacable toward any such marriage for his 
brother, the affair was most offensive, and when Jerome 
sailed with his wife, 1805, Mar., and reached *Lisbon, a 
French frigate prevented their landing, and after he left 
her to go to Paris, she was compelled to take refuge in 
England—where her son, Jerome Napoleon, was born, 
1805, July 7; and she never again saw her husband. The 
pope refused to dissolve the marriage, but Napoleon's 
denial of its legality and influence with his brother secured 
Jerome’s marriage, 1807, Aug. 12, to Catherine of Wür- 
temberg. The rejected wife had returned to the United 
States. Under Napoleon III., the legitimacy of her son's 
birth was recognized, but her suit for a share in Jerome's 
estate denied. She was alienated from her son by his 
marrying precisely as his father had done; and, spending 
much of her time in Europe, she saw the downfall of Na- 
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poleon III., and urged her grandson’s claims in France, he 
having served with distinction in the French army. A 
woman of great beauty, noble manner, and brilliant con- 
versational powers, she suffered the sorrows of pride, be- 
came misanthropic, and though rich was penurious. 

PAT'TESON, JoHN COLERIDGE, D.D.: bishop and 
martyr of the Melanesian Islands: 1827, Apr. 1—1871, 
Sep. 20; b. London: son of Justice. John Patteson, and 
grand-nephew oí the poet Samuel T. Coleridge. He was 
student at ton and Oxford; graduated 1848; became 
fellow of Merton College 1852; studied Arabic and 
Hebrew at Dresden; was curate at Alfington 1853-55; then 
sailed with Bp. Selwyn to New Zealand. After work 
there, he left with the bp., 1856, in the mission ship 
Southern Cross, for the scene of his labors, the Loyalty, 
New H.brides, Banks, Santa Cruz, and Solomon groups of 
islands,—‘ his children,’ as he called the natives, dwelling 
‘in 200 islands.’ In 1861, he was ordained bp.; 1867, 
istablished at Norfolk Island a collegé for native teachers 
from all the islands. After 1870, hc was more or less ill 
from his iabors as head of the college, sole tutor and steward, 
and primary schoolmaster all at once—these charges united 
with those of bishop and theological prof., with interludes 
of voyages which invoived intense anxiety and watchful- 
ness, and subjected him to the exhaustion of the tropical 
climate. His work was greatly complicated and often 
frustrated by the outrageous slave trade that grew up in 
1870-1, to supply the white planters of Queensland and the 
Fiji Islands, under the name ' contract labor.’ Besides the 
‘snatch-snatch’ vessels (some of which carried an effigy 
missionary as a decoy), there were ‘ kill-kill' vessels, as the 
natives named them, pushing a tortoise-shell trade by aid- 
ing some of the more savage islands in making decorative 
collections of skulls. From the natural mistake and 
vengeance of the persecuted people, Bp. Patteson met his 
death at Nukapu, one of the Santa Cruz group. He was a 
man of much success in his work, rare'beauty of character, 
breadth of mind, and self-denying zeal. See Life by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge (1879). 

PATTI, pát'te or pátée, ADELINA MARIA CLORINDA: 
operatic singer of Italian extraction: b. Madrid, 1843, Apr. 
9. After a course of professional study, she sang at an 
early age in New York. Her début in London was in 1861 
as Amina in Za Sonnambula; and she has ever since held 
rank as one of the first singers of the day. Her voice is an 
unusually high soprano, of rich bell-like quality, and re- 
markable evenness of tone; to these qualities she adds 
purity of style and high artistic finish. Equally at home in 
tragic tenderness ond the vivacity of comedy, she has sung 
with success also in oratorio. On the continent of Europe, 
as well as in Britain, she has won golden opinions, receiv- 
ing 1870 the order of merit from the emperor of Russia. 
Her greatest success is generally considered to be in the part 
of Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust. 1868, May, she married 
the Marquis de Caux, from whom she was divorood 1877. 
and who died 1889; and 1886 she married Signor Nicolini 
the tenor singer. She had never retired from the stage, 
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PAT’TI, CARLOTTA: 1840-1889; b. Florence, Italy, sister 
of Adelina M. C. P. Shealso was a leading vocalist, though 
a slight lameness prevented her from appearing much 
in opera. Her voice was a soprano of unusual compass, and 
of clear silvery quality, and much power in the upper 
register. Her peculiarly high notes, and a graceful aban- 
don of manner, brought her into favor with the public, 
though in quality of tone she did not equal her sister. 
After gaining high repute in the United States, she 
appeared in London 1862. In 1879 she married the 'cellist, 
Ernst de Munck. 

PATTINSONIZE, v. p n the inventor, H. 
L. Pattinson, of Newcastle-on- Tyne, England]: to treat ores 
for the separation of silver from lead. By the ordinary 
process of cupellation, it does not pay to treat lead contain- 
ing less than 20 oz. of silver to the ton for the purpose of 
extracting the silver, but by Pattinson's process that con-" 
taining as little as 3 oz. per ton may be profitably worked. 

PATTISON, pát-son, Donoruy WxvspLoW (SISTER 
Dora): notable member of the (Prot.) Sisterhood of Good 
Bamaritans, England: 1832, Jan. 16—1878, Dec. 24; daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Mark James P., rector of Hauxwell, 
Yorkshire. Though of remarkable beauty, grace, and 
vivacity, and under no necessity to leave home, she chose 
to extend the home lessons of charity by exiling herself as 
village schoolmistress in Little Woolston, 1861, and there 
gave her leisure to nursing the sick, having, at her father's 
wish, relinquished her desire to accompany Miss Nightin- 

le to the Crimea. Overworking herself, she went as an 
invalid to Redcar, where she became better acquainted with 
the Good Samaritans at Coatham, and joined them 1864. 
The sisterhood is one of the 'secular,' i.e., devoted to 
active life, not contemplative, and apparently take no life- 
long vows, nor any but obedience to their pastor and the 
‘sister in charge.’ The scenes of her devoted work were 
the Cottage Hospital at North Ormesby, and—from 1865—at 
Walsall (pop. 35,000) in the coal and iron district, South 
Staffordshire, where much misery existed and frequent 
accidents occurred. At one time, she had sole charge of a 
small-pox hospital. Her charitable work took in the whole 
town, including the most abandoned classes. For her 
many labors, lovely traits, triumphs of tact and skill, and 
unwearied self-denials, the reader is referred to Sister Dora 
by Margaret Lonsdale (New York 1880). —MAnk PATTISON, 
scholar and author: 1813-1884, July 30; bro. of Dora. 
He graduated at Oxford 1836; fellow of Lincoln Coll. 
1840; rector 1861; examiner, and educational commissioner 
to Germany, 1848 and 58. Author of Tendencies of Relig- 
ious Thought in England, 1688-1750 (1860); Annotations 
on Popes Essay on Man (1869); Lifeof Isaac Casaubon 
(1875); Life of Milton (1880); Milton’s Sonnets, with Notes 
(1882).—His wife, Emilia Frances Strong, was art critic of 
the Academy, and author of The Renaissance of Art in 
France (1879), illustrated by herself. 
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PATTY, n. pát't [F. páté; OF. pasté, a ple]: a Httle but 
savory pie; a pasty. PaATTY-PAN, a pan to bake a little 
pie in. 

PATULOUS, a. pát-lis [L. patilus, standing open— 
from pateré, to lie open]: slightly spreading open. 

PATUXENT, pa-tiks'ént, River: stream in Md., 
rising 20 m. e. of Frederick City; and after a s.e. course 
o 90 m. emptying by a broad estuary into Chesapeake 

ay. 

PAU, po: flourishing town of France, cap. of the dept. 
of Basses-Pyrénées, on the right bank of the Gave-de-Pau, 
105 m. s.s.e. of Bordeaux. It occupies a rocky height, 
cloven by a ravine through which a streamlet flows into the 
Gave-de-Pau: the two portions are united by a high bridge. 
Toward the s. Pau commands most magnificent views of 
the w. Pyrénées; indeed, for mountain views its situation 
is hardly surpassed by that of any town in France. As 
seen from this town, the distant Pyrénées rise in peaks, 
cones, and serrated ridges, and present an outline varied 
and strikingly beautiful. 'The town contains a palace of 
justice, a promenade, Royal Square, with a bronze statue of 

enri IV., beautiful theatre, university-acad., museum, 
and library of 25,000 vols. Linen and cloth manufactures 
are chief industries; in the vicinity, Jurancon wine (good 
but strong) is grown. Many swine are fed in the vicinity, 
and from the pork the famous Jambons de Bayonne are 
made. Pau is a favorite resort of the English, especially 
during winter, and is a general rendezvous for those who 
wish to explore the Pyrénées. Pop. (1881) 28,337. 

The principal building of Pau, and that to which it owes 
its existence. the old castle on the ridge overlooking the 
river, forms both the most conspicuous and most interesting 
feature of the town. It has five towers, united by an outcr 
wall, and is supposed to have been founded by Gaston de 
Foix about 1363. Pau was cap. of the kingdom of Bearn, 
and its castle was the birthplace of the famous Henri IV. 

PAU, or Pau, n. paw [a native name]: in New Zealand, 
a strongly fortified inclosure or stockade. 

PAUCHON' TI TREE (Isonandra polyandra) large 
forest-tree, of same genus with the gutta-percha tree, and 
producing a substance similar to gutta-percha; abundant in 
some of the forests at the base ot the w. Ghauts in India. 
It is now supposed that there are several species of Jsonan- 
dra in w. India, the produce of all which is sent to the 
market as gutta-percha, though it is said that none of the 
kinds is equal in quality to the true gutta-percha, obtained 
from Zsonandra gutta. The wood of the P. tree is very 
heavy, and its tenacity is equal to that of teak. A P. tree 
having, been tapped in 40 places, from the base to 60 ft. 
high, has yielded in 12 hours about eight pints of sap, each 
pint being equal to about a pound of gutta-percha. 

PAUCITY, n. paw'si-tí [F. paucité—from L. paucitatem, 
a small number—from paucus, few, little]: smallness in 
number or quantity; fewness; scarcity. 


" 
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PAULIII. (ALESSANDRO FARNESE), Popeof Rome: 1468, 
Feb. 28—1549, Nov. 10 (pope 1534-49) ; b. Carino, in Tus- 
cany. Having been created cardinal, he served in several 
important trusts, and became Bp. of Ostia and Dean of the 
Sacred College. On the death of Clement VII., 1584, k e 
was elected pope, at the crisis when the world was alive 
with expectation of the general council.which was to de- 
cide all the controversies at that time agitating the public 
mind of Europe. After some delays, P. convoked the 
council to meet at Mantua 1542; but it did not actually 
assemble (in Trent) until 1545. These delays, by some 
charged on P., were doubtless due in great part to the 
difficulties of the times. 'The bull of excommunication 
and deposition which he issued 1538 against Henry VIII. 
of England is one of the last examples of the exercise of 
the temporal power claimed by the medieval popes. In 
the contest of Charles V. with the Prot. League in Ger- 
many, P. sent a large force to support him, and he op- 
posed the pacification proposed by the emperor on tha 
basis of the Interim (q.v.) P.'s conduct in aggrandizing 
the fortune of his son, Pietro Luigi Farnese, has been se- 
verely eriticised by historians ; the more so, that this son 
wag*born out of wedlock, in the early youth of his father. 

PAUL IV. (Giovanni PIETRO  CaRarrFA) Pope of 
Rome: 1476, June 28—1559, Aug. 18 (pope 1555-59) ; 
b. Naples, of the noble family Caraffa. His early career 
was distinguished for ascetic rigor. He wasappointed Bp. 
of Chieti, in which see he labored most earnestly for refor- 
mation of abuses and for revival of religion and morality. 
With this view, he established, in conjunction with sev- 
eral congenial reformers, the congregation of secular 
clergy called Theatines (q.v.), and was himself the first 
superior. It was under his influence that Paul III. organ- 
ized the tribunal of the Inquisition in Rome. On the 
death of Marcellus II., although in his 79th year, P. was 
elected to succeed. He entered on the wider career of 
reformation which his new position opened for him with all 
the ardor of a young man, and with all the stern enthusiasm 
which had characterized him during life. He enforced 
BOFOUDLY upon the clergy the observance of all the cleri- 
cal duties, and enacted laws for maintenancc of publie 
morality. He established a censorship, and completed 
the organization of the Roman Inquisition ; he took meas- 
ures for alleviation of the burdens of the poorer classes, 
and for better administration of justice, not sparing even 
his own nephews, whom he banished from Rome for their 
corrupt and profligate life. His foreign relations involved 
him in labor and perplexity. He was embroiled with 
Emperor Ferdinand, with PhilipII. of Spain, with Cosme, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. Having condemned thé princi- 
ples of the Peace of Augsburg. he protested against its 
provisions. Under the weight of so many cares, his great 
age gave way. At his death, the populace broke out into 
an insurrectionary tumult, which lasted till the conclave 
for the appointment of bis successor. 
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PAUL V. (CAMILLO Boreusse), Pope of Rome. 1552, 
Sep. 17—1621, Jan. 28 (pope 1605-21); b. Rome. In early 
life, he was a distinguished canonist and theologian; and 
after the ordinary prelatical career at Rome, he rose first 
to the post of nuncio at the Spanish court, afterward to 
the cardinalate under Clement VIII. On the death of 
Leo XI., Cardinal Borghese was elected to succeed him. 
His pontificate is memorable for the famous conflict with 
the republic of Venice, into which he was plunged at the 
outset of his pontifical career. The original dispute was 
as to the immunity from the jurisdiction of civil tribunals 
conceded to the clergy, who claimed to be tried by ecclesi- 
astical tribunals alone. This claim the senate resisted ; 
and further causes of dispute were added by a mortmain 
law, and a law prohibiting the establishment of new relig- 
ious orders or associations unless with the sanction of the 
senate. Each party remaining inflexible in its determina- 
tion, P. issued a brief, directing a sentence of excommu- 
nication against the pose and senate, and placing the re- 
public under an interdict, unless submission should be 
made within 24 days. The senate persisted, and an ani- 
mated conflict, as well of acts as of writings, ensued, in the 
latter of which the celebrated Fra Paolo Sarpi on the side 
of the republic, and on the papal side Bellarmino and 
Baronius, were leaders. Preparations were even made for 
actual hostilities; but, by the intervention of Henry IV. 
of France, the dispute was accommodated, and peace re- 
stored 1607, though dissatisfaction afterward arose relative 
to the nomination of a patriarch. A misunderstanding of 
similar nature arose between the pope and the crown in 
France as to the rights of censorship on books, and as to 
the receiving of the disciplinary decrees of the Council of 
Trent; but it was removed by mutual explanations. P.’s 
civil administration was vigorous and enlightened, and he 
did much for promotion of useful public works, embellish- 
ment of the city, restoration and preservation of antiqui- 
ties, improvement of the museums and libraries, and, 
above all, for the pious and charitable institutions of 
Rome. 

PAUL (ReTRowiTSCH) , Emperor of Russia: 1754, Oct. 
2—1801, Mar. 24 (reigned 1796-1801); second son of the 
unfortunate Peter il. and Empress Catharine II. He 
became heir-apparent on the death of his elder brother 
1763, and succeeded his mother on the imperial throne 
1796. The tragical death of his father when P. was still 
a child, and the neglect and lack of confidence with which 
his mother treated him, exerted a baneful influence on the 
character of P., who was kept in compulsory seclusion 
while Catharine shared the administration of the govern- 
ment with her favorites. In 1770, P., on the death of his 
first wife, a princess of Hesse-Darmstadt, married Princess 
Dorothea of Würtemberg, by whom he had four sons— 
Emperors Alexander and Nicholas, and Grand Dukes Con- 
stantine and Michael—and several daughters. After spend- 
ing some years in travelling with his wife through Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, P. was recalled by his mother, 
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who assigned to him the palace of Gatchina, 30 m. from 
St. Petersburg, as his settled residence, while she took 
his children under her own immediate care, The death of 
the empress released him from his unnatural restraint, and 
he ascended the throne with ne practical acquaintance 
with the mechanism of government, and no knowledge of 
the people whom he was called to rule. A determination 
to change everything that had existed under the previous 
reign, and to wreak vengeance on the murderers of his 
father, were the predominating influences that guided his 
actions; and his earliest measures, which were the dis- 
grace of his father's murderers, and the pardon of all Polish 
prisoners, gave hopes of a good reign; but the capricious 
violence of character and incapacity for business which 
P. disclosed soon disappointed the hopes that he had 
awakened. No department of the state was free from his 
frivolous interference, and no class of the nation exempt 
from his arbitrary legislation. While he irritated the 
soldiery by vexatious regulations in regard to their dress, 
he offended the nobles by imperious enactments as to the 
ceremonials to be observed in his presence. His foreign 
policy was marked with similar caprice. After having 
adopted a system of neutrality in the war between France 
and the rest of Europe, he suddenly declared in favor of 
the allied powers, and sent an army of 56,000 men under 
Suwaroff into Italy. The success of his general encour- 
aged him to send a second army of equal strength to co- 
operate with the Austrians; but their defeat 1799 induced 
P. to recall Suwaroff with the Russian troops: and having 
retired from the allied coalition without having given any 
reason for his conduct, he quarrelled with England, be- 
cause its govt. would not comply with his whimsical de- 
mand for the surrender of Malta, and for his own recog- 
nition as grand master of the Order of Malta, and entered 
into close alliance with Bonaparte, then first consul, 
The jealousy and hatred of England by which both were 
actuated proved a powerful bond of union between them; 
and in furtherance of their scheme of uniting all the 
smaler maritime powers into one vast confederation 
against England, P. concluded a convention with Sweden 
and Denmark for the purpose of opposing the right in- 
sisted on by England of searching neutral vessels. ‘The 
result was that the English govt. 1801 sent a fleet into the 
Baltic under Nelson to dissolve the coalition, at the close 
of March. P. was preparing to give material aid to the 
Danes, when & conspiracy was formed at St. Petersbur 

to put a stop to the capricious despotism under which al 
Classes in Russia were groaning. The conspirators, in- 
cluding Count Pahlen, the most influential man at court, 
Gen. Beningsen, Uwarow, and many other distinguished 
nobles and officers, appear to have intended originally 
only to force P. to abdicate; but his obstinate disposition 
led to a scuftie, in which the emperor was strangled. 
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PAUL, Apostle of Jesus Christ: the great apostle of the 
Gentiles: born at Tarsus, in Cilicia, of Jewish parents, 
from whom he seems to have inherited the rights of Roman 
citizenship. Concerning the dates of his birth and death, 
conjectures have been many and various, but nothing is 
definitely known. His original name was Saul: the name 
Paul was, according to one supposition, adopted ai his 
eonversion; according to another, his name was in two 
forms from the first—one Aramaic or Hebrew, the other 
Latin or Greek (compare Simon Peter, John Mark). We 
find only the name Paul as used by him or applied to him 
after he had entered on his apostleship beyond Palestine. 
Whether he was ever married is not known: I Cor. vii. 8, 
ix. 5, implied to Tertullian that he had never married, but 
to Clement of Alexandria and to Origen that he had become 
a widower. He was educated first in his native city, then 
in the zenith of its reputation for its schools of literature 
and philosophy, where he doubtless learned to speak 
and write Greek; and afterward, to be perfected ‘in 
the law of his fathers,’ was sent to Jerusalem, where he 
studied under Gamaliel (q.v.), a great Jewish doctor of 
the law; and became one of the strictest, most zealous, and 
most ardent Pharisees. Whether it was here or at Tarsus 
that he acquired his knowledge of the philosophy and lit- 
erature of Greece, is nof known. According to the whole- 
some rule among the Jews, that every person should learn 
some trade, Saul became a tent-maker, and at this trade 
he afterward labored at times when requisite during his 
apostleship (Acts xviii. 3) for his support. A few years 
after the death of the Lord Jesus, he became, as might 
have been expected from his training and temperament, a 
furious adversary of the new sect of Christians. We are 
told (Acts vi. 9) that the Jews of the Cilician synagogue 
at Jerusalem were among those who disputed with 
Stephen; and it is natural to suppose that the young and 
brilliant zealot, eager for disputation, was conspicuous 
among the crowd of Jewish students who poured out of 
their synagogues (of which, according to the Talmud, 
there were 480 in the holy city), in the insolence of their 
youth and scholarship, to crush the ignorant followers of 
the Nazarene. This supposition is rendered highly prob- 
able by the fact that he was present at the martyrdom of 
Stephen, which followed almost immediately, having 
charge of the raiment of them that slew him. The youth- 
ful Saul then became a prominent actor in the great perse- 
cution of the Christians that broke out at Jerusalem. "The 
mysterious events that led to and attended his conversion, 
familiar to all readers of the Acts of the Apostles, need 
not be recapitulated here. After a solitary sojourn in 
Arabia—perhaps to calm his perturbed spirit in commun- 
ion with God, and solemnly to prepare himself for his new 
mode of life—on his return to Damascus, he entered fully 
on his apostolic labors. Naturally, he became an object 
of intense hostility to the Jews in that city.' They resolved 
to kill him; but his friends contrived a way of escape, and 
he fled to Jerusalem, where at first he was received with 
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distrust by the disciples; but afterward, through the kind 
offices of Barnabas, with great cordiality. He now ‘spoke 
boldly in the name of Christ,’ disputing also against the 
*Grecians'—i.e., the Hellenistic Jews—with dangerous 
success, for his opponents sought to take his life. Again 
he was obliged to flee, and betook himself to his birth- 
place Tarsus, where he seems to have remained till Bar- 
nabas brought him to Antioch (not far off), to assist in the 
great work of evangelization going on in that city. After 
a short visit to Jerusalem in the year of the famine, A.D. 
44, Paul and Barnabas were set apart by the prophets and 
elders of the church at Antioch for the evangelization of 
the more distant Jews. From Seleucia they proceeded on 
their first missionary expedition to the southern districts 
of Asia Minor, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, where 
their preaching of the gospel occasioned kroni stir, and in 
some places met considerable success. It is very inter- 
esting to notice how gradually the light of Christianit 

dawned on the mind of the apostle. He did not grasp all 
at once its grand design. It was not even by abstract re- 
flection that he arrived at it. Circumstances of quite an 
outward sort forced him to the broad and sublime conclu- 
sions of his creed. It was when the Jews of Pisidian An- 
tioch, enraged at his preaching the gospel indiscriminately 
to their heathen fellow-townsmen as well as to themselves, 
the ancient covenant people of God, ‘contradicted and 
blasphemed ' him, that he boldly announced Christ as the 
universal Redeemer. After the return of P. and Barnabas 
to Antioch, they continued to labor in that city for a long 
time, till, dissensions having arisen about the circumcision 
of Gentile converts, he, with Barnabas and others, was 
chosen to go up to Jerusalem, to get the opinion of the 
apostles and elders there on the question, about A.D, 51. 
P. and Barnabas then returned to Antioch, where they 
continued to teach and preach, till a yearning grew up in 
Paul's heart to revisit his Gentile converts in Asia Minor. 
In his second expedition, P. was accompanied by Silas 
instead of Barnabas, and traversed the whole of Asia Minor 
from s. to n., evangelizing with great success; after which 
the two missionaries crossed the Ægean and landed in 
Europe, planting at Philippi, capital of Thracian Mace- 
donia, the first Christian church on that contirent. The 
details of his visits to Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and 
Corinth are familiar; and we notice only his appearance 
at Athens, where, on Mars' Hill, before & crowd of the 
citizens, among whom were Epicurean and Stoic philoso- 
phers, he delivered that magnificent discourse in which he 
declared to the pagan Athenians the * unknown’ God, pre- 
senting Him as the almighty and all-wise Creator, Ruler, 
and Father of all men in every nation of the.earth. On 
his return to Asia Minor he visited Ephesus, where, as usu- 
al, he; reasoned ’ with the Jews in their synagogue; sailed 
thence to Cæsarea, in Palestine, and proceeded to Jerusa- 
lem ‘to keep the feast;’ after which he again returned to 
Antioch, the centre from which his operations radiated. 
Thus closed his second evangtlistic journey.—The third 
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journey of P. commenced probably about A.D. 54, and ex- 
tended over much the same district as the previous one. 
: At Ephesus, where he remained two years and three 
months, his efforts were powerfully seconded by the elo- 
quence of the great Alexandrian convert, Apollos. Here 
it is recorded (Acts xix.) that ‘God wrought special mira- 
cles by the hand of Paul, so that from his body were 
brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the 
diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out 
of them.’ ‘In explanation of this procedure, unique among 
the miracles recorded in the New Test., it has been sug- 
gested that, as Ephesus was a city noted for its exorcisms, 
spells, and incantations—the famous Ephesia Grammata 
sold at a high price to the ignorant and superstitious popu- 
lace—this style of miracle was a natural adaptation to the 
Ephesian mind with its belief in magic and demonism, 
and was intended to show them, according to their own 
way of regarding things, the superiority of Christ’s power 
to that of the evil spirits of heathen worship. From 
Ephesus, P. went up to Jerusalem with a presentiment that 
heavy evils were about to fall upon him through the ever. 
maddening malice of the Jews. 'The Jewish populace 
were goaded into the wildest fury by the very sight of 
Paul The captain of the Roman guard, Claudius Lysias, 
had to interfere to save him from being torn to pieces; 
but as forty Pharisees had sworn neither to eat nor drink 
till they had taken his life, he was sent by night, under 
strong escort, to the Roman governor, Felix, at Cesarea, 
where he was unjustly, being uncondemned, detained a 
prisoner two years. Having finally appealed to the Ro- 
man emperor, according to the privilege of a Roman citi- 
zen, he was sent to Rome. On the voyage thither, he suf- 
fered shipwreck at Melita (probably Malta), in the sprin 

of a.D. 61. At Rome h^ was treated with respect, being al- 
lowed to dwell ‘for two whole years in his own hired 
house.’ His first thoughts were, as usual, directed to- 
ward his Jewish brethron in the city; but, on the whole, 
he made little impression on them. hether he ever left 
the city or not cannot be positively demonstrated, but it 
is believed by many critics, from a variety of considera- 
tions, that he did obtain his liberty about A.D. 64, and that 
he mado journeys both to the east and to the west, revisit- 
ing Asia Minor, and carrying out his long-cherished wish 
of preaching the gospcl ih Spain. Meanwhile occurred the 
mysterious burning of Rome, generally attributed to Nero 
(q.v.), who found it convenient to throw the blame on the 
Christians, and in consequence subjected them to a severe 
persecution. Among the victims, according to the views of 
many biographers of the apostle, was P., who, according 
to tradition, suffered A.D. 67 (or 64). Such positive asser- 
tions, in the lack'of evidence, are without warrant; the most 
that can be said for them is that they are not improbable. 
The character and endowments of the apostle Paul have 
been well spoken of as 'many-sided.! He combined a 
dignity of nature, above all mere manner, with courtliness 
of address, and this with simple kindliness. He united 
the highest moral standard, applied to himself and others, 
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with tender consideration for the ignorance or infirmity of 
the weak. He could suffer and die for truth, for princi- 
ple ; yet he couldaccommodate himself to classes and races, 
to Jew, or Greek, or Roman. He could crucify himself, 
yet keep clear of any real ascetism, recognizing every gift 
of God as good. At one time he would accept benefits ; 
at another, for special reasons, support himself by the work 
of his hands. He was impetuous, yet held himself in due 
control. Sincerity, earnestness, glowing enthusiasm, un- 
selfish purity of motive, singleness of purpose, shine 
through all his life, even when he was at first a persecutor. 
He knew that his mission, his work, his revelations re- 
ceived, were not less than those of the chief apostles ; yet 
he spoke of his claims only under compulsion and with 
humility, even with frank acknowledgment of infirmi- 
ties and former grievous error. His patience, persever- 
ance, courage, endurance, even joyous hopefulness under 
extremities and physical sufferings, were seemingly un- 
limited. He honored all, high and low; he honored 
worthy women, found work for them in the churches, 
held them in remembrance, though he found it necessary 
to repress the disorderly or intrusive, in an age when, 
largely because of masculine error and oppression, women 
were ignorant and often trivial and shameless. He hon- 
ored the relationships of life, thou ab heet married 
early, according to the rule of orthodox Jews) he remained 
a widower; and, in view of persecutions, once said of celi- 
bacy: ‘I suppose this is good for the present distress ;' 
but he denounced those who forbid to marry. He returned 
Onesimus to his master, but as a servant of Christ only. 
With all his broad character, he had a correspondingly 
broad intellect. He, and he alone, in an early period of 
his missionary career, took in the whole real scope of 
Christianity as a world-wide spiritual religion, the fruition 
of the Old Dispensation. It seems to have been largely a 
process of divine illumination, and perhaps native in- 
tuition; how far a logical process it is difficult to judge, 
since his expositions are much shaped by his early rabbin- 
ical reliance on scripture quotation,.more or less pertinent, 
as taking the place of premises. His mind was incisive, 
going at once to root principles androot truths. Of these, 
he had a clear and abiding grasp. He was not speculative, 
and stated opposite truths with no attempt to carry them 
up to reconcilement in pure reasoning. He was not 
esthetic ; indeed, Shane his first thirteen years were 
passed amid the grand scenery of Tarsus, and his after 
travels were wide, he draws scarcely any imagery from 
nature ; yet hisspiritual vision and fervor often lifted him 
to unsurpassed poetic eloquence. Profoundly contempla- 
tive, he was none the less a man of restless enterprise nnd 
great executive ability, as witness his ceaseless journcy- 
ings, and his planting and care of churches. He wasan 
organizer of men as well as of truth. He was a reconciler 
of conscientious differences of faith and practice. In all 
this work, with all his Pete zeal, he showed unfailing 
common-sense and sobriety of counsel, His was a cou- 
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stant steadiness of conviction and elevation of spirit. He 
had an enlightened forerunner in the martyr Stephen ; 
yet his work was unique. If anything in the juncturesof 
the world, and especially at the opening of the Christian 
era, were wanting, it was most strikingly supplied by the 
raising up of the apostle Paul, to develop the universal 
religion of Christ and especially to conceive, formulate, and 
proclaim the great central doctrines of justification by faith 
and freedom in grace. His work was the necessary, 
divine complement of that of his Lord and Master; and 
his doctrine has been repeatedly the great return tide after 
an ebb of faith.—See Life and Epistles of St. P., by Cony- 
beare and Howson; Baur’s Paulus; Lipsius, Der Apostel 
Paulus (1869); Renan, Saint Paul (1869); Pfleiderer, 
Der Paulinismus (1818 ; transl. 1878) ; Farrar, St. Paul (2 
vols. 1879). 

PAUL or SawosaTA, sa-mis'a-té : Bp. of Antioch: 
b. at Samosata near the beginning of the 3d c. With the 
bishopric, he held also the civil office of procurator dece- 
narius, and by some means amassed wealth. Besides in- 
curring some suspicions of wickedness, he was charged 
with arrogance and vanity, introducing pomp into relig- 
ious services, and even encouraging his hearers to applaud 
him by waving handkerchiefs and shouting. He is 
chiefly known as a heresiarch, with reference to the Trin- 
ity and the Divinity of Christ. After three trials he was 
condemned and excommunicated by a council about A.D 
268, but, owing to the favor extended to him by Queen 
Zenobia, he persisted in keeping his episcopal residence 
and state until the defeat of the queen, when he was fur- 
ther deposed by the Emperor Aurelian. His church was 
divided by his heresy, which for some time had followers, 
known as Paulians, Paulianists, or Samosatians. His 
doctrine was that God;is a unit; the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are respectively the energy or wisdom and the 
animating power of God, impersonal ; they were latent in 
Him until the creation, when they went forth into action, 
and may be figuratively called the Son and the Spirit. 
The man Jesus was, indeed, begotten of the Virgin Mary 
by the Spirit, to bring the great salvation, but had not a 
twofold nature; the divine reason so actuated him that 
he was raised above ignorance and sin, and he may be 
called God or the Son of God. His pre-existence was only 
in the divine purpose. 

PAUL (or PAorLo) VERONE'SE: see CAGLIARI, PAOLO. 

PAUL THE Deacon: see PAULUS DIACONUS. 


PAUL, VINcENT DE (SAINT): one of the most eminent 
saints of the modern Rom. Cath. Church: 1576, Apr. 24— 
1660, Sep. 27; b. at Ranquines, in the diocese of Dax; of 
humble parentage. The indications of his ability led to 
his being sent to school at Toulouse. He became an 
ecclesiastical student, and was admitted to priest’s orders 
1600. Ona voyage from Marseille to Narbonne, his ship 
was captured by corsairs, and he and his companions were 
sold into slavery at Tunis, where he passed through the 
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hands of three different masters. The last of these, a 
renegade Savoyard, yielded to the pious exhortations of 
Vincent, resolved to return to the Christian faith, and 
with Vincent, made his escape from Barbary. They landed 
in France 1607. Having gone thence to Rome, he was 
intrusted with an important mission to the French court 
1608, and continued to reside in Paris as the almoner of 
Marguerite de Valois. The accident of his becoming pre- 
ceptor of the children of M. de Gondy, commandant of 
the galleys at Marseille, led to his being appointed al- 
moner-general of the galleys 1619. It was at this time 
that the well-known incident occurred of his offering him- 
self, and being accepted, in the place of one of the con- 
victs, whom he found overwhelmed with grief and despair 
at having been compelled to leave his wife and family in 
extreme destitution. Meanwhile he had laid the founda- 
tion of what eventually grew into the great and influen- 
tial congregation of Priests of the Missions; an association 
of priests who devote themselves to the work of assisting 
the parochial clergy by preaching and hearing confessions 
periodically in those districts to which they may be invited 
by the local pastors. "The rules of this congregation were 
finally approved by Urban VIII. 1632; and in the follow- 
ing year the Fathers established themselves in the so-called 
Priory of St. Lazare, in Paris, whence their name Zazar- 
ists, From this date, his life was devoted to the organiza- 
tion of works of charity and benevolence. 'To him Paris 
owes the establishment of the Foundling Hospital, and 
the first systematic efforts for the preservation of the lives, 
and the due education of a class theretofore neglected, or 
left to chance charity. The pious Sisterhood of Charity 
is an emanation of the same spirit, and Vincent was in- 
trusted by St. Francis of Sales with the direction of the 
newly-founded order of Sisters of the Visitation. The 
queen, Anne of Austria, warmly rewarded his exertions; 
and Louis XIII. chose him as his spiritual assistant in his 
last illness. He was placed by the queen-regent at the 
head of the Conseil de Conscience, the council chiefl 
charged with direction of the crown in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs; and the period of his presidency was long looked 
back to as the golden era of impartial and honest distri- 
bution of ecclesiastical patronage in France. Vincent was 
not, in any sense of the word, a scholar, but his preaching, 
which (like that of the Fathers of his congregation of 
Lazarists) was of the most simple kind, was singularly af- 
fecting and impressive. He left no writings but the Rules 
or Constitutions of the Congregation of the Mission, 1658; 
Conferences on these Constitutions, 4to; and a considerable 
number of letters, addressed chiefly to the priests of the 
mission, or to oper friends, on spiritual subjects. He 
died at St. Lazare, and was canonized by Clement XII. 
1737. His festival is on July 19, the day of his canoni- 
zation. 
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PAULDING, pawl'ding, Hiram: naval officer: 1797, 
Dec. 11—1878, Oct. 20; b. Westchester co., N. Y.; son of 
John P. (q.v.), one of the captors, 1780, of Maj. André. 
He entered the navy 1811, Sep. 1.; was in the battle of 
Lake Champlain 1814, Sep. 11; and was given a sword 
and thanks of cong. Oct. 20; served in the Algerine war, 
and was made lieut. 1816, Apr. 27; cruised 1820-22 in the 
W. Indies, suppressing piracy; was in command of the 
schooner Shark in the Mediterranean 1834-87; and 1837, 
Feb. 9, was promoted to commander, and had charge of 
the sloop Levant 1889-41. He became capt. 1844, Feb. 
29; was on the Vincennes, in the E. Indies 1846-7; and 
on the St. Lawrence 1849-50. He had charge of the 
navy-yard at Washington, D. C., 1853-55, and of the 
home squadron 1856-58. In this last service, 1857, Dec. 8, 
he broke up Walker's expedition against Nicaragua, tak- 
ing him and 132 men at Punta Arenas in the harbor of 
Greytown, and sending them to the United States, an act 
for which Pres. Buchanan censured him, while Nicaragua, 
gave him thanks and a sword. In 1861, Apr., he was ap- 
pointed commander at the Norfolk navy-yard, and de- 
stroyed what public property there could not be protected. 
He was retired, 1861, Dec. 21; and 1862, July 16, was 
made rear-admiral on the retired list. He did service at 
the Brooklyn navy-yard 1862-65; was gov. of the naval 
asylum at Philadelphia 1866; and port-admiral at Boston 
1869. He published Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Pacific (New York 1831). 

PAUL DING, James KIRKE: author: 1779, Aug. 22— 
1860, Apr. 6; b. Pleasant Valley, N. Y.; son of a farmer 
descended from the early Dutch settlers. Self-educated, 
and early developing a tendency to literature, he was a 
friend of Washington Irving, and wrote a portion of Sal- 
magundi. During the war of 1812 he published the Di 
verting History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan; 1818, 
a parody of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, entitled A Lay of 
the Scottish Fiddle; and 1814, a more serious work, The 
United States and England, a defense against articles in 
the Quarterly Review. This work attracted the attention 
of Pres. Madison, and caused the appointment of P. as a 
member of the board of naval commissioners. In 1817 
he published a defense of the southern states and of slav- 
ery in Letters from the South, by a Northern Man; 1819, a 
new series of Salmagundi; 1822, A Sketch of Old England, 
by a New England Man; 1824, John Bull in America, or the 
New Munchausen, satire on the writings of certain British 
tourists. This was followed by Konigsmarke, novel (1825); 
Merry Tales of the Three Wise Men of Gotham (1826); The 
New Pilgrims Progress (1828); Tales: of a Good Woman 
(1829); Book of St. Nicholas (1830). These works, mostly 
humorous and satirical, had various degrees of local popu- 
larity; but 1881 he produced The Dutchman’s Fireside, a 
novel that was reprinted in England, and translated into 
French and Dutch; and 1832, Westward Ho! which at- 
tained similar popularity. These were followed by Life of 
Washington (1885), Slavery in the United States (1880), in 
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which the institution is defended on social, economical, 
and physiological grounds. He held at this period the 
lucrative post of navy agent at New York, and was by 
Pres Van Buren appointed sec. of the navy. At the 
close of Van Buren's presidency, 1841, P. retired to a 
country residence at Hyde Park, N. Y., where he wrote 
The Old Continental, novel (1846); The Puritan and His 
Daughter (1849); and with his son, a volume of Plays and 
Fairy Tales. He died at Hyde Park. 

PAUL' DING, Jonn: 1758-1818, Feb. 18; b. New York, 
At the opening of the Revolution he entered the army, 
and, though captured three times by the British, served till 
its close. With Isaac Van Wart and David Williams, 
1780, Sep. 23, he captured John André (q.v.), the British 
spy, near Tarrytown, N. Y., on his return from a meeting 
with the traitor Benedict Arnold. As leader of the party 
P. intercepted André, who first represented himself as a 
British officer and afterward showed a pass from Arnold. 
A search revealed the fact that André had concealed upon 
his person a plan of the West Point fortifications, and 
other important papers in Arnold’s handwriting. Indig- 
nantly refusing an offer of a great reward for his liberation, 
the three patriots promptly delivered their prisoner at the 
American post at North Castle. They neither claimed a re- 
ward nor left their names. Gen. Washington was much 
interested in the case, and recommended congress to give 
a silver medal to each of the three soldiers. This was done 
and an annuity of $200 was granted. P. died in Staats- 
burg, N. Y. is remains are interred in the churchyard 
of St. Peter's near Peekskill, and the city of New York 
placed a monument over his grave 1827. 

PAULI, pow'lé, GEona REINHOLD: German historian: 
1823-82; b. Berlin; studied philol. and philos. in Berlin 
Univ.; explored (1847) libraries in England and Scotland 
for the Historical Memorials of Germany, of Perth; 1849-52, 
special sec. of Bunsen, Prussian minister to England; 1855, 
asst. prof. Berlin Univ.; 1857 prof. of hist. at Rostock; 
1859, the same at Tübingen; 1869 until his death, at Gótting- 
en. Among his works are King Alfred and His Place in 
the History of England (1851; two English translations); 
History of England (1853-58), from the 12th c. to the begin- 
ning of the 16th c., forming vols. III., IV., V. of the work 
begun by Lapenberg; Scenes of Ancient England (1860); 
History of England since the Treaty of Peace, 1814-15 
(1864-67); Simon de Montfort, Count of Leicester, Creator of 
the House of Commons (1867); Critique of the Confessio 
Amantis of Gower, 8 vols. (1857). His severe criticism of 
the Würtemberg govt. in the Prussian Annual, about 1866, 
caused him to be retired to a small seminary of Schön- 
thal, but general opinion was in his favor, and the Prus- 
sian govt. appointed him prof. of hist. in the Univ. of 
Marburg.  Bohn's select library has a translation from 
Pauli entitled Oliver Cromwell. 


PAULICIANS—PAULINE. 


PAULICIANS, paw-lísh'anz: ancient sect of the East- 
ern Empire, who, by Rom. Cath. writers, are reckoned an 
offshoot of the Manicheans (q.v.). According to Peter of 
Sicily and Photius, the sect originated in the 4th c., in 
Armenia from two brothers, named Paul (from whom it is 
aleged to have received its name) and John. Others 
trace it to an Armenian named Paul, who lived under 
Justipian II. The P. were at all times treated with much 
suspicion, and repressed with great severity, by the east- 
ern emperors; Constans, Justinian II., and Leo the Isau- 
rian especially labored to repress them; indeed, excepting 
Nicephorus Logotheta (802-811), it may be said that all 
the emperors, with more or less rigor, persecuted them. 
Their greatest enemy, however, was Theodora (841-855), 
who, having ordered that they should be compelled to re- 
turn to the Greek Church, had all the recusants cruelly 
put to the sword or driven into exile. A bloody resistance, 
and finally an emigration into the Saracen territory, was 
the consequence; and it is from the Paulician settlers in 
Bulgaria that the Manichean doctrines which tinged the 
opinions of most of the medieval sects are supposed by 
Rom. Cath. historians to have found their way into the 
eastern provinces of the Western Empire. Even so late as 
the 17th c., according to Mosheim (II. 238), there was a 
remnant of this sect in Bulgaria. 

A more probable view of the character and doctrines of 
the P. has been forcibly presented by such modern writers 
of high repute in ecclesiastical history as Gieseler and 
Neander. This assigns their origin to Constantine of 
Mananalis (near Samosata), an Armenian, in the latter 
part of the 7th c. (d. about 684), who had received a present 
of two volumes—one containing the four gospels, and the 
other the epistles of Paul—and who afterward assumed the 
name of Paul, in testimony of veneration for that apostle. 
The distinctive characters of his doctrine and that of his 
followers were the rejection of the worship ef the Virgin, 
the saints, and the cross, denial of the material presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist, refusal of an ordained ministry, 
and assertion of a right freely to search the Scriptures. . 
'Their moral precept and practice, at least under Constan- 
tine, were pure and high. They were greatly averse to 
image-worship. They were currently understood to hold 
a doctrine of dualism, so that the charge of Manicheism, 
brought against them by their persecutors, was probably 
not wholly false, though much exaggerated. After 835, 
many of them who had previously been driven into Ar- 
menia, developed there among the Saracens an organiza- 
tion more political than ecclesiastical, and had/able military 
leaders, and founded new settlements. After the opening 
of the 13th c. the P. disappeared from history; but were 
represented in branch or descendent sects in France and 
Italy, among which were the Patarini, Cathari, and Albi- 
genses. 

PAULINE, paw'lin: pertaining to the Apostle Paul, 
as, Pauline epistles. / 


PAULINE EPISTLES—PAULINUS. 


PAULINE EPIS'TLER, n. paw'lin: fourtecn cpistles oí 
the New Testament, 18 of which commence with tho apostle 
Paul's name, the 14th opening abruptly without any inti- 
mation as to the writer, though thc detatched titlc ‘Tha 
Epistle of Paul’ has been prefixed to it. Its author was 
more probably Apolios than Paul. Of the other 13, fivc 
(Rom., Ephes., I and It Tim., and Titus) have only Paul's 
name attached; four (Ii Cor., Phii.. Col., and Philem.) arc 
from Paui and Timothy; two (I and Ii Thess.) arc from 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus (Timothy); onc (I Cor.) 
from Paul and Sosthenes, and one (Gai.) from Paul and 
' all the brethren that are with me’: sec PAUL, tha Apostle. 

PAULINISM, n. pawlín-izm: iu chh. hist., a term in- 
troduced to denote the body of teaching found in, or deduci- 
bic from, the writings of St. Paul. 

PAULINUS or Nora, né'ld, Saint (Pontius MERO- 
PIUS ANICIUS): consul, monk, and finally Bp. of Nola: 
353-431; b. Bordeaux, of noble family. His father, a 
very rich prefect, placed him undcr tuition of the scholar 
Ausonius, and he became an accomplished rhetori- 
cian. In 378, he was appointed consui suffectus by the 
emperor, and, the next year, h. went as consularis into 
Campania, where he became a devotee at the shrine of 
St. Felix. The influence of St. Ambrose led him to re- 
nounce tho world and spend his great wealth in charity, 
and in churchly or other public benefactions, such as 
building a basilica at Fondi and an aqueduct at Nola. 
Having been ordained presbyter in Barcelona, 393, he, 
with his wife—now spirituai sister—led an ascetic life at 
Nola until 409, when he was chosen bishop. Among his 
scholarly but not remarkablo writings were 52 epistles 
(some addressed to Augustine and Jerome), 32 songs, a 
metrical epistle to Ausonius, and some paraphrases of 
psalms. He encouraged pilgrimages, relic-hunting, and 
faith in miracles. 

PAULINUS, paw-li'niis, SaInt, Bishop of York, and 
Rochester: first missionary to n. England: d. 648. He came 
to England with St. Augustine (first Abp. of Canterbury). 
Ethelburga, wife of Edwin (king of the Angles n. of the 
Humber to the Forth), dau. of Ethelbert of Kent, had 
been converted to Christianity. At her desire, St. P. was 
allowed to come to Northumbria, 625. Her recovery from 
sickness in answer to prayer, and Edwin's vow in regard 
to a victory, favorably inclined him to the new religion. 
A council decided for it; idols were destroyed, and multi- 
tudes were baptized by St. P. He was made Bp. of York 
628, but fled before an invasion of pagans 633, and d. in 
the see of Rochester. Bede, 50 years after, describes him 
as tall, slender, with an aspect venerable and majestic. 


PAULIST FATHERS—PAULUS. 


PAULIST FATHERS: fraternity of Rom. Cath. 
priests, formed by Isaac Thomas Hecker, New York, 
1858. It is mostly, if not entirely, composed of Americans 
by birth, and its special object was to use methods adapted 
to the Amer. people. The members are under one superior, 
and may leave the soc. at will; the rules are adopted b 
the brotherhood in council. The corporate name is 
‘The Missionary Society of St. Paul the Apostle, in the 
State of New York.’ The soc. has a chapter-house, a 

rimary school, and a church edifice on 59th st. and 8th ave., 

ew York, and the parish numbers about 12,000. The 
school of candidates has been transferred to Washington, 
D. O., where it is now St. Thomas’ Coll., attached to the 
Rom. Cath. univ., and has 10 students and 8 professors, 
one of whom is one of the founders, Augustus Hewit, 
D.D. There are now 25 Fathers, of whom 8 are at 
present holding missions (revival services) in various parts 
of the United States. The Cath. Pub. Soc. was founded 
by this society; it publishes a periodical, The Catholic 
World. The soc. is distinct from the old white-robed 
order of Paulists or Paulites, still existing in Rome. 

PAULLINIA, n. paw-lin't-a [after Professor S. Paulli of 
Copenhagen]: genus of plants, from the powdered seeds of 
some of the species of which stimulating beverages are 
made to a large extent in some parts of S. Amer.; the 
Paullinia sor'bilis, ord. Sapindacée, yields the seeds from 
which the Quarana (q.v.) bread or Brazilian cocoa is 
prepared. 

PAULOWNIA, paz-lé'ni-é [from the name of Anna 
Paulovna, dau. of Czar Paul I.]: genus of trees, ord. 
Scrophularinea, tribe Chelonee. There is only one known 
species, P. imperialis, native of Japan; a large tree, in its 
general habit closely resembling the Catalpa; it has cordate 
opposite leaves covered with soft hairs, and bears large 
terminal panicles of pale-violet or blue and brown-spotted 
flowers early in spring. 'The numerous large, pointed 
capsules persist for one or two winters. P. is a favorite tree 
for ornamental purposes and is much cultivated in 
Washington and in Paris, but it does not thrive in more 
northerly latitudes., 

PAUL'S (ST.) CATHEDRAL, London: see St. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 


PAULUS, pow'lús, HEINRICH EBERHARD, GOTTLOB: 
German rationalist theologian: 1761, Sep. 1—1851, Aug. 
10; b. Leonberg, near Stuttgart. He studied oriental 
languages at Göttingen, and afterward in London and 
Paris. In 1789, he was called to the professorship of 
oriental languages at Jena, and 1793 became prof. of 
geology, on the death of Döderlein. Here he signalized 
himself by the critical elucidation of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, so far as they presented oriental 
characteristics. The results of his labors may be seen in 
his Philologisch-kritischen und historischen Commentar über 
das Neue Testament (4 vols. Lüb. 1800-04); Clavis über die 
Psalmen (Jena 1701); Clavis über den Jesaias, and other 
writings belonging to this period. In 1803 he removed to 


PAULUS. 


Würzburg; 1808 to Bamberg; 1809 to Nürnberg; 1811 to 
Ansbach. During these changes, he had ceased to be a 
professor, and became a director of ecclesiastical and edu- 
cational affairs, but in 1811 he accepted the professorship 
of exegesis and ecclesiastical history at Heidelberg. In 
1819; he started a kind of historico-political journal entitled 
Sophronizon, in which he continued to write for about ten 
years. His contributions were marked by weighty sense, 
moderation, and knowledge of his various subjects, and 
won great applause. As a theologian, he is generally 
deemed the type of pure unmitigated rationalism—a man 
who sat down to examine the Bible with the profound 
conviction that everything in it represented as supernatu- 
ral was only natural or fabulous, and that true criticism 
consisted in endeavoring to prove this. From his numer- 
ous writnigs, we select for mention the following: Memo- 
rabilien (Leip. 1791-96); Sammlung der merkwiirdigsten 
Reisen in den Orient (€ vols. Jena 1792-1808) ; Leben Jesu, 
als Grundlage einer reinen. Geschichte des Urchristenthums 
(2 vols. Heidelb. 1828); Aufklärende Beiträge zur Dogmen- 
Kirchen und Religionsgeschichte (Bremen 1880); and Haege- 
tisches Handbuch über die drei ersten Evangelien (8 vols. 
Heidelb. 1830-33). P. lived long enough to see his own 
rationalistic theofy of Scripture give place to the ‘mythi- 
cal’ theory of Strauss, and that in its turn to be shaken to 
its foundations partly by the efforts of the Ttibingen 
school, and partly by those of Neander and the * Broad 
Church? divines of Germany. See P.'s Skizzen aus 
meiner Bildungs und Lebensgeschichte zum Andenken an 
mein 50-jahriges Jubiläum (Heidelb. 1839), and Reichlin 
Meidogg » H. E. G. Paulus und seine Zeit (2 vols. Stuttg. 

53). 

PAULUS, paw'liis (or PAvur'LusS) Lucrus ÆMILIUS: 
Rom. gen.: about B.C. 280-160; b. Rome. His father, 
Lucius Paulus, fell at Cannæ, his sister married Scipio 
the Great; and the Aimilian family for 250 years had many 
distinguished members. He was sedile B.c. 192, pretor B.C. 
191, was made consul 182; and the next year, with 8,000 
men against 40,000, overcame the Ligurians, corsairs living 
about the present gulf of Genoa. From his retirement he 
was entreated by the people to come forth 168, accept the 
consulship and the command in the then disastrous Mace- 
donian war. At the battle of Pydna, the enemy’s famous 
phalanx, with a wall of bucklers bristling with pikes, was 
impenetrable, until P. sent platoons into chance openings, 
attacking in flank and rear with heavier swords. A rout 
followed, the craven king, Perseus, fleeing to Samothrace, 
where he was forced to surrender, and, a year later, was 
chief captive in one of the grandest triumphal processions 
ever witnessed in the streets of Rome. Meanwhile P. 
had visited Greece, and, after settling the affairs of Mace- 
donia, obeyed a decree of the senate in giving up 70 towns 
of Epirus to pillage, the soldiers entering them on false 
pretenses, and at the same time seizing 150,000 persons as 
slaves—a colossal crime, not in the heat of war but in 
cold blood, accordant with the pitiless Roman spirit, but 
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wholly discordant with the enlightened virtue of the best 
men of even that time, including P. himself. How far he 
was responsible does not appear. He was reputed to be 
humane to enemies. "The spoils, in part those of the 
miserly Perseus, were so great in silver and gold that the 
Romans, it issaid, were relieved from taxes for 125 years 
thereafter. But P., having always lived in unselfish sim- 
plicity, diverted nothing to his own emolument, and left an 
estate equivalent to only about $60,000 of our money. On 
the very days sacred to his triumphal pageant, he lost his 
two sons by his second wife, and said to the people, * The 
man who led the triumph is as great an instance of the 
weakness of human power as he that was led captive.’ His 
two discreditable acts as an individual, on record, are, 
first, the divorce of his first wife, against whom he con- 
fessed he could name no special faults; secondly, the in- 
consistency of ordering a statue of himself set up at 
Delphi, after all his teaching that ‘a mortal should not 
be elated by prosperity and plume himself on overturning 
a city or a kingdom.’ In his praise it is to be said that he 
disdained the arts of the demagogue, and, though a patri- 
cian, and strict in administration of his offices, he was 
loved and honored by the people for his honest speech and 
his virtues. At his funeral, representatives of the nations 
conquered by him assisted in carrying his bier, ‘ calling 
JEmilius their benefactor and the preserver of their 
countea He died at Rome. See Plutarch’s Lives ; and 
ivy. 

PAULUS GINETA, paw'liis éj-t-né’ta: famous Greek 
physician of the 7th c., b. in the island of #gina. His 
period was during the conquests of the Caliph Omar. Of 
his life we know almost nothing more than that he pursued 
his medical studies first at Alexandria, afterward in Greece 
and other countries, His forte lay in surgery and obstet- 
rics, and in the latter department his practice was great. 
He abridged the works of Galen, and was deeply read in 
those of Ætius and Oribasius, but used independent judg- 
ment in forming his conclusions. His descriptions of 
diseases are brief and succinct, also complete and exact. 
He often grounds his explanation of morbid phenomena 
on Galen's theory of the cardinal humors; while in surgery : 
his writings abound with novel and ingenious views. His 
works—the principal commonly called De Re Medica Libri 
Septem (Lond. 1834)—have passed through many editions, 
of which the best is that completed at Lyon 1567, and 
they have also had many translators, of whom the best in 
English is Dr. Francis Adams. 


PAULUS DIACONUS, paw'liis di-íK' 0-nis, or PAULUS 
LEviTA (both surnames from his ecclesiastical office): one 
of the most learned men of his time, and the greatest Lom- 
bard historian: about 725—prob. about 797; b. at Friuli, 
of a noble Lombard family. His father’s name was 
Warnefrid. P. received a superior education at Pavia, at 
the court of the Lombard king Ratchis, and appears to 
have continued at court during the reigns of his succes- 
sors, Aistulf and Desiderius, and to have accompanied 
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` Adelperga, daughter of Desiderius, whose education he 
had conducted, to the court of her husband, Duke Arichis 
of Beneventum. ‘For her he wrote, 781, after he had be- 
come an ecclesiastic, one of his principal works, his 
Historia Romana, a work of no authority, as it is a mere 
compilation from works which we possess, but which was 
greatly used during all the middle ages, as the many 
manuscripts, recensions, and continuations of it, attest. 
. An ed. of the genuine text is still lacking, but a great part 
of it is given in Muratori's Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 
I. (Milan 1728). In 781, P. became a monk of Monte 
Casino; but afterward went to France, and won the esteem 
of Charlemagne by his character and learning. He aided 
that monarch in his schemes for promotion of learning, 
and introduced the study of the Greek language into 
France. He made a collection of homilies from the best 
sources, at the emperor's desire, known as the Homilarium, 
often printed between 1482 and 1569, and transl. into Ger- 
man and Spanish. At the request of Angilram, Bp. of 
Metz, he wrote a history of the Bishops of Metz, Gesta 
Episcoporum Mettensium (printed in Pertz’s Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, 11.), the first work of the kind n. of 
the Alps, but soon followed by many others. In 787, he 
returned to his convent, where he remained till his death. 
In the latter years of his life, he wrote his History of the 
Longobards (De Gestis Langobardum, Libri 6), but did not 
live to complete it, bringing down the history only to the 
. death of Liutprand 744. There are several editions of this 
work; the best is in the work of Muratori. It is charac- 
terized by remarkable candor, and a style unusually pure 
for that age. The high repute in which this work was 
long held is attested by the great number of manuscripts 
and continuations. P. was likewise author of a number 
of theological works, and of some hymns and letters still 
extant. 

PAUNCE, n. pawns: OE. for Pansy. 

PAUNCH, n. pawnsh [OF. panche; F. panse; It. pancia 
—from L. panticem, the paunch, the belly: Tyrolese, 
pantsch, the belly; pantschen, to eat greedily]: the belly 
and its contents; the largest stomach of a ruminant: V. to 
take the contents out of the belly; to eviscerate. PAUNCH'- 
ING, imp. PAUNCHED, pp. pawnsht. PAUNCHY, a. pawnsh i, 
big-bellied. 

'"PAUPER, n. paw'pér [L. pauper, poor: F. pauvre]: a 
oor person; one supported or assisted by his parish (see 
oor, THE).  PAU' PERISM, n. -izm, poverty; indigence; 
state of being destitute of the means of support. PaAUu'PER- 
IZE, V. -iz, to reduce to a state of poverty or indigence. 
Pav'PERIZING, imp. PAU' PERIZED, pp. -?zd. PAU'PERI- 
ZA'TION, n. -2d'shiin, the act or process of reducing to 
pauperism.—Syn. of ‘pauperism’: penury; want; need; 
poverty; indigence. 
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PAU'PER COL'ONIES: organized settlements of pau. 
pers, founded for relieving the poor and ameliorating their 
condition morally as well as materially, by providing them 
labor, agricultural as far as possible, compelling them to 
work, and maintaining among them the utmost economy. 
Experiments in this direction were made in the 18th c. at 
Flottbeck, near Hamburg, and at Liancourt in France. 
Only in the Netherlands, however, has this method of 
dealing with the pauperism of a nation been seriously and 
extensively tried. In 1818, under the direction chiefly of 
General van den Bosch, an association of 20,000 members 
began planting P. C. in Antwerp in the south, and in 
Friesland, Overyssel, and Drenthe in the north. The 
results fell far short of the expectations; the member- 
ship declined, the assoc. found their funds inadequate, 
and had from time to time to draw subsidies from the 
state. At length, 1859, such was the crisis in the associa- 
tion's finances, that the state took into its own hands the 
colonies of Ommerschans and Veenhuizen, the soc. retain- 
ing under its own administration Fredericksoord and 
Willemsoord, Klein- and Gross-Watern and Vledder. 
Then the association had the charge of 2,608 colonists; 89 
boarders; 115 orphans; and 207 ofticials—altogether, 3,054, 
of whom 1,552 were men. In 1866, the pop. of the Beggar 
Colonies was 5,475, of whom 4,685 were ‘ beggars,’ 310 old 
soldiers, and 190 orphans, foundlings, and deserted chil- 
dren. Their live stock counted 885 head of cattle, 184 
horses, 1,278 sheep, and 118 pigs; and the land under cul- 
tivation measured 2,108 acres. They made their own 
cloth; and produced yearly 400,000 coffee sacks and 600,- 
000 metres of cloth. In 1875, the govt. colonies contained 
2,809 persons. 

These institutions are a great expense to the nation, but 
have reduced the numbers and improved the social condi- 
tion of destitute people. The position of the colonists has 
of late improved, and their homes show signs of industry 
and comfort. When working in the factories, a tenth 
part of their earnings is placed in a reserve fund, to be 
paid to them in winter or in time of sickness. The Dutch 
institution has found imitation on a small scale in Belgium, 
in France, Bavaria, etc. 

PAUSANIAS, paw-sd'ni-as: famous Spartan regent 
and general, son of Cleombrotus, and nephew of Leonidas: 
d. about B.c. 467. He commanded the confederate Greeks 
in the important battle of -Platæa s.c. 479, in which the 
Persians were totally routed, and their leader, Mardonius, 
slain. He then marched his troops against Thebes, and . 
compelled the inhabitants to give up the chiefs of the 
Persian party to him for punishment. Elated by this 
victory, however, he became extremely haughty and vain- 
glorious, took all the credit to himself, and allowed none 
to the Athenian generals, Aristides and Kimon, who com- 
manded under him; and treated all the other Greeks as if 
the Spartans were their lords. Nevertheless, he continued 
his conquests, capturing Cyprus and Byzantium. Then 
he began to be false to Greece. He entered into secret 
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negotiations with Xerxes, with the view of becoming 
ruler, under the Persian monarch, of the whole country, 
and in his journey through Thrace even adopted the dress 
and luxurious habits of a Persian satrap, and surrounded 
himself with a body-guard of Persians and Egyptians. 
Being recalled, on account of these things, by the Spar- 
tans, his former services procured his acquittal. He then 
returned to Byzantium, where he renewed his traitorous 
intrigues, was expelled from the city for a criminal assault 
upon a Byzantine lady, withdrew to the Troad, and there 
continued his treachery. He was a second time called to 
account by the Spartan ephors, but again escaped, though 
with greater difficulty. Yet his passion for the sovereignty 
of Greece, even at the expense of the national liberties, 
once more led him into treachery. He tried to stir up the 
Helots, but was taken in his own net. A Helot betrayed 
him. When P. found his position desperate, he took ref- 
uge in a temple of Athene. Hereupon the magistrates 
caused the people to block up the doors of the temple with 
heaps of stones, and left him to die of hunger, his own 
mother (it is said) depositing the first stone. 
.  PAUSA'NIAS: eminent Greek antiquarian writer: b. 
in the 2d c., native probably of Lydia in Asia Minor. He 
travelled through almost all Greece, Macedonia, and Italy, 
also in Asia and Africa; and composed from his observa- 
tions and researches an Itinerary, Hellados Periégésis, in 
ten books, describing the different parts of Greece, and 
giving an account of the monuments of art and of the le- 
gends connected with them. He attempts little of art- 
criticism properly so-called; he is rather a cataloguer or 
enumerator. His style is not pure; but in matters of his 
own observation he is most trustworthy, and his work is, 
on many subjects, one of our most valuable sources of in- 
formation. There are numerous editions; the oldest 
printed Venice 1516 by Aldus; the most recent by J. H. 
C. Schubart and C. Walz (3 vols. Leip. 1838-40). Transla- 
tions of P. exist in English, German, and French. 


PAUSE, n. pawe [F. pause, a halt or stop—from L. 
pausa; Gr. pausis, a pause, a rest: comp. Sw. pusta, to 
take breath: Norw. pusta, to rest awhile]: a cessation, in- 
termission, or rest in something, as in labor, reading, speak- 
ing, etc.; a cessation proceeding from doubt, suspense, or 
fear; a stop or rest; a musical sign which indicates that 
silence is to be prolonged: Y. to stop; to halt; to cease for 
a time either to speak or act; to deliberate. PaAus'iNG, imp.: 
Avg. ceasing for a time. PAUSED, pp. pawed. PAUS'ING- 
Ly, ad. -/í, after a pause; by breaks. PAUS'ER, n. -ér, one 
who pauses.— SYN. of ‘pause, n.’: stop; suspense; doubt; 
break; end of a paragraph; halt; rest; hesitation; point;— 
of ‘ pause, v.: to stay; wait; delay; intermit; tarry; demur; 
hesitate. 


PAVE—PAVEMENT. 


PAVE, v. piv [F. pavé, a paving-stone; paver, to pave 
—from mid. L. pavdré, to pave—from L. paviré, to beat or 
ram down: L. pavimentum, a path or floor made dense by 
beating and then laid with stones: Gr. pao, I strike]: to 
make a hard level surface by laying it with stones or other 
solid material; to cover with stones or flags to make the 
surface level and hard; to prepare the way or passage. 
Pa'vine, imp. flooring with stones: N. the act of laying 
with stones; a floor of stones. PAVED, pp. pdvd: J. 
laid firmly with stones or other solid material. PAVER, n. 
pa'ver, one who paves. PAVIER, n. pi 'vi-ér, or PA'VIOR, 
n. -i-ér, one whose occupation is to pave. PA'vIORS, n. 
plu. -érz, a building term for thin broad bricks used for 
paving. PAVEMENT, n. pdv'mént [F.—L.]: wood, or other 
material, adapted for the purpose, and laid as flooring, foot- 
path, or roadway (see below). PAVING BOARD, a number 
of persons in whom is vested the superintendence and 
management of the paving of a city, town, or district. 
PAVING-STONES, large prepared stones for paving. To 
PAVE THE WAY, to do something to facilitate the introduc- 
tion or completion of a thing. 

PAVE' MENT: stones, or brick, etc., used for flooring of 
halls, kitchens, and other apartments, and frequently for 
footpaths; also the stone, wood, or other covering of the 
roadway of streets. The stones used vary in different dis- 
tricts, according to the geological formation of the neigh- 
borhood. P. should be carefully laid on a solid dry 
foundation, and set in a good bed of concrete or lime, and 
any joints should be pointed with cement. It may be laid 
also on small dwarf walls of brick, built to support all the 
edges: this is a good method for keeping a stone floor dry. 

AVING OF STREETS is of early date, and is necessary to 
any considerable degree of traflic, and is a requisite of ad- 
vanced civilization. The Romans paved their streets in 
the same elaborate and solid manner in which they paved 
their highways: see Roaps. Portions of the ancient P. of 
the streets of Rome are in use at the present day, and the 
P. ofzPompeii remains entire. It is laid with large blocks 
of stone of polygonal shape (like Cyclopean masonry), very 
carefully fitted together, and of considerable depth, and 
below there is a carefully prepared basis, often of several 
distinct strata. Some of the Italian towns—Florence, e.g. 
—still have pavement of this description, and no foot- 
pavement. 

The medieval cities almost all were unpaved till about 
the 12th c., when the main streets of the chief towns be- 
gan to be paved with stone. Of stone pavements among 
the moderns the earliest form was the ‘cobblestone’ P., 
of rounded bowlders bedded in the natural surface or in 
gravel or sand. Roughly-squared blocks in time super- 
seded bowlders, but the wide and irregular joints admitted 
water to the subsoil, and, as in the cobblestone P., the mud 
` worked up and the stones sank irregularly. "The necessity 
of interposing a bed of gravel or other suitable material 
between P. and subsoil then was recognized, and at first 
6 in., later 12 in., of broken stone was laid as foundation 
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for the blocks. Blocks 44 to 74 in. broad first were used, 
but blocks of less width were soon seen in practice to af- 
ford a better foothold for horses and to have less tendency 
to rock on the bed: 3 in. was then adopted as the best 
widtn for paving-blocks. In time concrete superseded 
broken stone as the foundation. Stone pavements in New 
York are now laid on a concrete foundation of 6in. The 
blocks are of granite, of uniform dimensions—4 in. wide, 
10 in. long, 12 in. deep, and they are so Jaid as to break 
joint. Over the concrete a thin bed of sand is strewn. 
On this the courses of blocks are laid square across the 
street; at street crossings they are laid diagonally,.so as to 
afford good footing to horses passing either way. The 
spaces between the several courses and between the ends 
of the stones are filled with clean gravel, and the whole 
surface rammed; then a composition of coal-tar, pitch, and 
creasote oil is poured hot into the joints; finally, the pave- 
ment is covered with fine gravel. 

Wood pavements have mostly gone out of use in the 
United States: since 1871 different forms of an improved 
wood P. have been, employed in London, and that style of 
P. is still much used in the British metropolis. The plank 
foundation has been superseded by a layer of concrete; on 
this the wood blocks, which are rectangular, are bedded 
with the fibres vertical, thus constituting a slightly elastic 
wearing surface on a rigid foundation. The joints are 
filled with a grout of cement and gravel; sometimes the 
surface of the wood P. is dressed with a hot bituminous 
compound, and covered with fine clean grit. Such wood 
pavements are said to be of ‘mineralized wood.’ Different 
sorts of material are used. Pitch-pine and the harder red 
and yellow deals are the most durable, but are apt to be- 
come slippery on the surface from wear; on the whole, 
either Memel or Swedish yellow deal seems to be regarded 
by British engineers as the best material. A wood P. lasts 
about six years in London. 

Asphalt was employed for street paving first in Paris 
1854, and has since come into use in a very great number 
of places. The material used throughout Europe is gen- 
erally a hard limestone naturally impregnated with bitu- 
men, found in certain localities in Switzerland. In the 
United States asphalt pavements are made of this material, 
of similar kinds of bituminous rock found in W. Va. and 
elsewhere, and of artificial combinations of Trinidad or 
other bitumens with calcareous or silicious substances. 
The street, having been properly graded, is covered first 
with a layer of concrete. Over this, in some systems of 
asphalt paving, is spread a layer of Trinidad bitumen, bro- 
ken into small pieces, which is then smoothed and consoli- 
dated by rolling over it a heavy iron cylinder kept hot by 
fires inside. Then follows a layer of asphalt rock, pow- 
dered, or of an artificial compound; this is applied hot 
(150°-200°), and spread evenly with a rake by skilled 
workmen for the whole width of the street to a thickness 
about % greater than the finished coating is intended to be. 
Ramming is then commenced with light blows to insure 
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equality of compression throughout, and is continued with 
increased force till the whole is solidified; the surface is 
then smoothed by moving over it the iron cylinders heated 
toa dull redness. A few hours after the completion of the 
work the P. is ready for traflic. 

The wear of an asphalt P. is very slow. One in Cheap- 
side, London, after 14 years of use under exceptionally 
heavy traffic, was reduced, where not repaired, from its 
original thickness of 22 in. to 1# in., and even that reduc- 
tion was in great part the result of compression. 

When either dry or wet the asphalt P. affords good foot- 
hold for horses, but when beginning to get wet or when 
drying, it is ‘greasy’ and slippery; but this is due prob- 
ably to dirt on the surface and not to the nature of the 
material. Sand is strewed over an asphalt P. to remedy 
the slipperiness; but sand tends to wear out the asphalt: 
great cleanliness is the best remedy. The asphalt P. is the 
cleanliest of all pavements; it is noiseless except for the 
clatter of the horses' feet on it. Compared with other 
kinds of pavements with regard to the liability of horses 
slipping and falling on it, asphalt has been shown by 
actual test to be safer than granite in the proportion of 191 
to 182; but, as to the item of slipperiness, the ‘improved 
wood' P. is superior to either in the proportion of 446 to 
191 or 132. i 

The great obstacle in the way of really good pavement 
in modern streets is the necessity of frequently breaking it 
up for laying and repairing of pipes for gas, water, elec- 
tricity, etc. The true remedy—and, in the end, the 
cheapest—would be to have, in the chief streets at least, 
sub-ways or tunnels for drains, pipes, and wires, accessible 
without breaking up the pavement. 

PAVIA, på-vč'á: province in Lombardy, Italy; of irreg- 
ular form, about 40 m. long and at its narrowest 10 m. wide; 
1,292 sq. m. The surface is generally level and the soil is 
remarkably productive. The principal rivers are the Po 
and the Ticino. Commercial facilities are afforded by two 
large canals. The live-stock interest is highly developed, 
and fruit of various kinds abounds. The principal prod- 
ucts are silk, cheese, and cattle. The city of Pavia (q.v.) 
is the capital. The province comprises nearly 200 com- 
munes. Pop. about 450,000. 

PAVIA: city of n. Italy, cap. of the province of P.; on 
the left bank of the Ticino, 20 m. s. of Milan, 8 m. above 
the confluence of the Ticino and the Po. A covered 
bridge of eight arches connects the city with the suburb 
of Borgo Ticino, on the right bank of the river, and from 
this bridge the Strada Nuova or Corso, the principal thor- 
oughfare, leads n. to the outskirts. "The city is large, sur- 
rounded by walls, and has an imposing appearance, bear- 
ing the impress of antiquity. In former times, it was 
called the ‘city of a hundred towers; but the palace of 
Theodoric, and the tower where Botthius wrote the treatise 
De Consolatione Philosophie, are no longer standing; among 
the remaining ones are those of Belcredi and Del Maino, 
each 169 ft. high. Its oldest church, oldest perhaps in 
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Italy, is that of San Michele, whose date of foundation is 
uncertain, but which is mentioned first 661. The cathe- 
dral, containing some good paintings, was begun 1484, but 
never finished. In a beautiful chapel attached to it are 
the ashes of St. Augustine, in à sarcophagus ornamented 
with 50 bassi-rilievi, 95 statues, and numerous grotesques. 
In the Church of San Petro in Ciel d'Auro are deposited 
the remains of the unfortunate Botthius. The Certosa of 
P., the most splendid monastery in the world, is 4 m. n. 
of the city. It was founded 1396, contains many beautifuj 

aintings, and abounds in the richest ornamentation. It 
je # octagonal cupola, painted ultramarine and enam- 
elled in gold. It was sacked by the French 1796. The 
monastery church is in the form of a Latin cross, 249 ft. 
long and 173 ft. wide. The Univ. of P., said to have been 
founded by Charlemagne 774, was one of the most famous 
seats of learning during the middle ages. Its efficiency 
was much increased by Galeazzo Visconti, who bestowed 
many privileges on it 1896. It consists of numerous col- 
leges, and attached to it are a library of 120,000 vols., 
numismatic collection, anatomical, nat. history, and other 
museums, botanic garden, school of the fine arts, etc. The 
univ. is attended by about 700 students. It has numbered 
among its professors Alciati, Fidelfo, Spallanzani, Volta, 
Scarpa, Foscolo, and Monti. "The other chief edifices 
comprise private palaces, theatre, gymnasium, etc. P. has 
good trade in wine, rice, silk, and cheese. 

P., the anc. Ticinum (afterward Papia, whence the mod- 
ern name), was founded by the Ligurii; it was sacked by 
Brennus and by Hannibal, burned by the Huns, con- 
quered by the Romans, and became a place of importance 
at the end of the Roman empire. Then it came into the 
possession of the Goths and Lombards, and the kings of 
the latter made it cap. of the kingdom of Italy. It be- 
came independent in the 12th c., then, weakened by civil 
wars, it was conquered by Matthew Visconti 1845. Its 
history since is merged in that of the conquerors of Lom- 
bardy. Here, 1525, the French were defeated by the im- 
perialists, and Francis I. (q.v.) taken prisoner; but 1527, 
and again 1528, it was taken and laid waste by the French. 
It was stormed and pillaged by Napoleon 1796, and came 
into the possession of Austria by the peace of 1814. Since 
1859, it has been included in Italy. Pop. (1881) 29,836. 

PA'VIA: see HoRsE-CHESTNUT. 4 

PAVILION, n. pa-vil'yon, or -i-6n [F. pavillon; Sp. 
pabellon, a tent, a flag—from L. papilionem, a butterfly, a 
tent: It. padiglione, a pavilion, a canopy: comp. Gael. 
paillinn, a tent]: large handsome tent: in a building, a pro- 
jecting part of the structure, usually more elevated than the 
rest, under one roof, often of tentlike form, with the slope 
of the roof either straight or curved. This form is much 
used in France—the higher parts of the new buildings at 
the Louvre are good examples. P. roofs are sometimes 
called French roofs. Pavilions are often domed and tur- 
reted. PAVILION, v. to furnish with tents; to shelter with 
a tent. PAVILIONED, a. pd-vil'yond, sheltered by a tent. 
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PAVLOGRAD, pdv-li-gréd': town of s. Russia, in the 
govt. of Ekaterinoslav, 38 m. e.n.e. of the town of that 
name, on the Voltcha, affluent of the Dnieper. It was 
founded 1780 during the reign of Empress Catharine II., 
and its first colonists were the Zaporogsky Cossacks. But 
in 1782 a great portion of the English garrison of Fort 
Magon in Minorca, chiefly Corsicans, having been subdued 
by the Spaniards, and being forced by the terms of their 
capitulation to renounce the English service, obtained 
liberty from Empress Catharine to settle in Pavlograd. 
Pop. (1880) 11,500. 

PAVO, n. pa'vd [L. pāvo or pavonem, a peacock: OF. 
and Sp. pavon: F. paon]: a constellation in the southern 
hemisphere; a certain fish. PAvVONINHE, a. páo'0-nin, re- 
sembling the tail of a peacock, or formed of its feathers; 
applied to ores and other metallic products which exhibit 
the brilliant hues of the peacock's tail. PaAvoN'rpa, the 
family of gallinaceous birds known usually as the Phasian- 
ide (q.v.); denoting sometimes a portion of that family 
separated from the rest on very slight grounds, the chief 
distinction being the greater expansion of the tail. See 
PEACOCK: POLYPLECTRON. 

PAW, n. paw [Bret. pad; OF. poue; W. palf, palm of 
the hand, a paw]: the foot of an animal having claws; the 
band, in contempt: V. to scrape or draw the fore foot along 
the ground, as a horse. PAw'iNG, imp. PAWED, pp. pawd: 
ApJ. having paws. 

PAWKY, a., or Pauxry, a. paw'ki [AS. pecan, to de- 
ceive: Low. Ger. paiken, to appease by caressing]: prov. 
Eng, and Scot., demurely artful; sly; cunning. 

PAWL, n. pawl [W. pawl; L. palus, a pole or stake]: 
on shipboard, a short bar of wood or iron, or a hook, to 
prevent the capstan from flying round backward during a 
pause in the heaving. A similar catch is used in the com- 
mon windlass. 

PAWN, n. pawn [Icel. pantr; Dut. pand; Ger. pfand; 
F. pan, a pledge: probably connected with L. panus, 
cloth—the first pledges being wearing apparel: Pol. fant, a 
piece of cloth, a pawn]: any movable property deposited as 
security for the repayment of a loan of money; a pledge: 
V.to pledge or give in pledge; to deposit asa security. 
Paww'iNG, imp. PAWNED, pp. pawnd, pledged; given in 
security. PAWN' ER, n. -ér, one who pawns. PAWNEE, 
n. pawn-é', one who receives property in pawn. PAWN- 
BRO'KER, one who is licensed to lend or advance money on 
the drm d of movable property deposited. PAWNBRO’- 
KING, trade or business of a pawnbroker (see below). 
PAWN TICKET, a dated receipt given by the pawnbroker 
for the article received in pledge. ' 

PAWN, n. pawn [OF. paon and poon, a pawn at chess: 
It. pedone, a footman; pedona, a pawn at chess: Sp. peone, 
a laborer, a pawn: mid. L. peddnem, a foot-soldier]: a com- 
mon man at chess. 


PAWNBROKING. 


PAWN'BROK'ING: business of lending money on 
pawns or pledges. P. appears to have been carried on in 
England by certain Italian merchants or bankers as early 
at least as 1200. By an act of 1284, a messuagein London 
was confirmed to these traders where Lombard Street now 
is; the name being, according to Stow, derived from the 
Longobards who used to congregate there for business 
purposes. Subsequently, these merchant adventurers be- 

: came know 4 generally by the name of Lombardens. Their 
wealth became proverbial. Among the richest of them 
were the celebrated family of the Medici; from whose 
armorial bearings it is conjectured that the P. insignia of 
the three balls have been derived. The bankers of Lom- 
bard Street appear to have exercised a monopoly in pawn- 
broking until the reign of Elizabeth. The trade is recog- 
nized in law first by the act 1st James I. c. 21 (1603). In 
the perilous days of Charles I. the goldsmiths were very ' 
frequently chosen as custodians of plate and money; which 
seems to have suggested to them the profitable business of 
lending on pawns and discounting bills. From this time 
the oppression and extortion often exercised by pawn- 
brokers has occasioned much public discussion; and an 
effort has been made, in Britain and on the continent, to 

' obviate the evil by the establishment of Monts de Piété 

for advancing small sums to the very poor at moderate 
interest: see Mont DE PrÉTÉ. In England, after many 

abortive efforts, a Mont de Piété office was started 1708; 

but it came to a disastrous end 1731. The bubble mania 
of 1824-5 gave rise to a similar scheme, in which more 
than £400,000 was subscribed; but the undertaking mis- 
carried, and the capital was lost. A similar fate attended 
the Irish Monts de Piété, of which there were eight in 
1841. In 1848 all had disappeared except one, which 
lingered to 1853, when it also closed. The cause of failure 
is judged to be generally in the great difficulty of conduct- 
ing a commercial undertaking on charitable principles, 
with sufficient energy and ability to compete with others 
originating in the ordinary motives which lead men to en- 

gage in trade. . 

'The greatest P. establishment in the world is the Mont 
de Piété of Paris. It trades with borrowed capital, and 
with the profits of former years temporarily capitalized. 
It has been reported to receive in one year 1,431,575 
pledges, valued at about $5,000,000, including renewals, 
and the average charge was about 15 per cent. per annum. 
One of the largest offices in England out of London, in one 
year received 142,835 pledges, valued at £36,560, including 
renewals, and the average charge was 25 per cent. per an- 
num. Though various circumstances render the difference 
between the rates really much less than these figures in- 
dicate, still there is no doubt that the interest on small 
loans is lower at the Mont de Piété of Paris than in the P. 
offices in other countries; but§this convenience is limited 
by the fact of the French establishment taking no loans 
under three francs. 

What used to be called in England the ‘ dolly shop,’ and 
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in Scotland the ‘wee pawn’ system, was carried on by 
brokers, ostensibly buying and selling. They received 
articles as bought; there being a distinct understanding 
that the seller was to have an opportunity of repurchasing 
within a limited time, at an understood increase of price. 
The general understanding was a penny per shilling a 
week; a month being usually allowed to redeem the article. 
The ‘ wee’ broker was commonly resorted to because the 
article was below the regular dealer’s class of goods. The 
‘wee pawn’ was happily abolished in Scotland years ago. 

It hardly admits of dispute that the pawn-shop, in its 
practical working, is an evil—necessary, it may: be, still 
an evil; and that recourse to it is strongly to be discouraged. 
There are, doubtless, cases where men are driven to pawn 
their goods from causes not discreditable, and which do not 
render it certain that they are on the road to ruin; but 
such cases are exceptions. Besides making borrowing too 
easy, and thus encouraging the fatal habit of anticipating 
income, the pawn-shop is, in nine cases out of ten, the 
direct or indirect way to the drinking-shop. That ‘ bor- 
rowing dulls the edge of husbandry’ applies with a force 
increasing in geometrical ratio as we descend in the scale 
of society. et so long as improvidence prevails among 
large classes of society, and so long as even the most pru- 
dent are liable to unforeseen accidents, the accommodation 
of the pawn-shop is to some extent a necessity, and like 
other public demands will continue to be supplied. Nor 
are those who supply this demand to be blamed, any more 
than caterers for many other expenses which economists 

ronounce wasteful. The fault, where there is fault, is 
in those who borrow, not in those who lend. The legisla- 
ture, accordingly, instead of trying to put down P., has 
wisely confined itself to putting it under stringent regula- 
tions preventing as far as possible its abuse. 

In Great Britain, by the Pawnbroker’s Act, 1872 (which 
does not affect loans above £10), a pledge is redeemable 
within 1 yr. 7 days. Pledges pawned for 10s. or less, not 
redeemed in time, become the property of the pawn- 
broker; pledges above 10s. are redeemable till sale. 'Thesale 
must be by public auction. The pawnbroker is allowed 
to charge as interest 3d. per month on every 2s. lent 
when the loan is under 40s., 4d. per month on every 2s. 6d., 
when the loan is above 40s. In the United States P. is 
regulated by the law of the several states. In cities, the 
mayor usually is empowered to issue P. licenses. The rate 
of interest varies: in N. Y. 25 per cent. per annum is per- 
mitted to be taken on loans of $25 or less; on larger sums, 
7 per cent. Nevertheless 8 per cent. per month is the 
usual interest, and there are further charges for storage, 
safe-keeping, etc. Unredeemed pledges must be sold at 
public auction; the depositor is entitled to any amount 
that may remain after the just claims of the pawnbroker 
have been satisfied, 
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^ PAWNEES, paw-néz : four-fold tribe of Indians now in 
‘the Indian Terr. They were known as the Grand, Repub- 
lican, Tapage, and Loup bands or tribes, and, on the 
advent of the whites, occupied what is now s. Nebraska 
and n. Kansas. On the settlement of these states, they 
ceded their lands in s. Nebraska, 1888, and retired to n. 
Nebraska, where further encroachments and the depreda- 
tion of their old enemies, the Sioux, prompted them 1874 
to move into the Indian Terr. They are of the same 
stock as the Arickarees, Ricarees (or Rees), Caddos, Hue- 
cos or Wacos, Tawaconies, Wichitas or Pawnee Picts, and 
probablythe Lipans (/'panés = old name panis for Pawpees) 
of Mexico. "Their traditions run back to the s.e., probably 
Louisiana, and fainter tradition to the s.w. and ‘stone 
houses' (like the Pueblos ?); within the period of American 
history, they have lost the art of pottery. They lived in 
earth-covered lodges, raised some maize and vegetables, 
and are said to have sacrificed prisoners to the sun fo pro- 
mote good harvests. In 1884, the Rev. Samuel Parker, 
first Amer. Board missionary to Oregon, failing to connect 
with the fur-caravan for Green river, left his assistants, 
Messrs. Dunbar and Allis, as missionaries among the P. 
After the relinquishment of the mission, Mr. Allis con- 
tinued as govt. teacher and agriculturist. Later, the Soc. 
of Friends assumed management and the charge of schools. 
But the wretched condition of the tribes continued until 
about 1885. As late as 1876 Maj. North found them 
clothed only.in cotton sheets. Their numbers had been 
greatly diminished by war, small-pox, and cholera, and 
still are decreasing under improved conditions. In 1870, 
they numbered about 8,000; in 1885, 1,045; in 1888, 869. 
In 1888, 225 could speak English; nearly all wore citizen's 
clothes wholly or in part; there were 98 houses, some su- 
perior to those of white settlers; 2,560 acres were culti- 
vated, and 5,200 fenced; and 1885-88 produce had doubled, 
reaching 2,500 bush. of wheat and 60,000 of corn. The 
P. have $30,000 annuity, half in goods, and int. on $250,- 
000 for lands sold. See John B. Dunbar's hist. of P. in 
Mag. Amer. Hist., 1880, and George Bird Grinnell's in- 
teresting Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-tales, 1889. 
PAWTUCKET, paw-tik'ét: city in Providence co., 
R. I., 4m. n. of Providence; notable centre, since 1790, 
of cotton and other manufactures. It belonged to Bristol 
co., Mass., until 1861; was enlarged 1874 by the union 
with it of a portion of the town of n. Providence; and 
was incorporated 1886. It lies on both sides of P. river, 
at the head of its navigation, where the stream has a fall 
of 30 ft., and thus supplies extensive water-power. The 
situation is beautiful, and the place has a picturesqueappear- 
ance. 'Theriver above the falls is known as the Blackstone. 
P. has communications by three lines of railroads, and 
by water, the river having formerly been a place of ship- 
building and of considerable commerce. Horse-car lines 
were established 1886; and water-works date from 1878, 
introduced at a cost of $1,930,000, besides the expense of 
a new pumping station, $150,000, voted 1887, Dec. Very 
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large imports of coal, lumber, brick, cement, lime, stoné, 
cotton, soda-ash, and laths and shingles, are made, and ex- 
ports of cotton, scrap-iron, fertilizer, bone, etc. > The 
arrivals of vessels with coal, lumber, etc., number from 6 
to 12 daily, during the season of navigation, and the trade 
amounts to several millions of dollars annually. The city 
has a very effective fire dept., insurance companies, na- 
tional and savings banks, a full system of public schools, a 
public library, newspapers, and large and active churches 
representing all the chief Christian denominations. There 
are more than 600 industrial establishments, employing 
about 15,000 persons, in the manufacture of yarn, worsted 
braid, woolens, cotton cloth, wadding, thread, hair-cloth, 
cardboard, paper bags, machinery, steam  fire-engines, 
bolts, files, tacks, brooms, chemicals, brushes, screws, 
boots and shoes, belting, thread spools, furniture, manu- 
facturers' supplies, sash and blinds, and gas; besides the 
products of cloth and yarn printing establishments, of 
brass, stove, and iron foundries, of bleacheries, and of 
tanning and currying establishments. The number of 
cotton and woolen industries (1890) is 28. Among the 

reat concerns are the Conant thread works with over 

,000 hands, capital $2,000,000; the Dunnell print works, 
450 hands; tbe plush and braid mill of D. Goff and Son, 
employing 300, and the Union wadding works, 250. Cot- 
ton manufacture in the U. S. was begun at P. 1790, by 
Samuel Slater, who had been an apprentice of Strutt, the 
potpot of Arkwright, in England. He came to New 

ork, 1789, Nov. 18, was brought by Moses Brown to P. 
1790, Jan. 18, and after eleven months’ work, Dec. 20 
started 3 carders and 72 spindles of the Arkwright pattern 
in fan old fulling mill. Brown provided the capital for 
Almy (his son-in-law), Brown (his relative), and Slater, the 
firm which built the first cotton mill, 1798. The cotton 
yarn that they produced was as good as the best English. 
Cotton thread had not been made anywhere, when the 
women of a family named Wilkinson conceived the idea, 
twisted and spun good thread, and thus suggested the 
manufacture which was established first by Wilkinson 
Brothers. The centenary of Slater’s founding of cotton 
manufacture has been celebrated the present year (1890). 
Pop. of P. (1870) 6,619; (1880) 19,030; (1887) more than 
23,000; (1890) 27,630. - 

PAX, n. páks [L. paz, peace]; called also PACIFICA'LE 
and OscuLATORIUM [L. osculor, I kiss]: inthe Rom. Cath. 
Church, the * Kiss of Peace’: also a sacred utensil—some- 
times a crucifix, sometimes a reliquary, sometimes a tablet 
or plate with a figure sculptured or enamelled upon it— 
employed in some of the solemn services in the ceremony 
of giving the ‘kiss of peace’ during the mass. The practice 
of saluting each other—the men, men, and the women, 
women—during public worship, particularl$ in the agape, 
or love-feast, is frequently alluded to by ancient writers. 
e.g., Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. xv., and St. Augustine, 
Serm. 227. All the ancient liturgies, without exception, 
refer to it as among the rites with which the Eucharist 
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was celebrated ; but they differ as to its time and place in 
the Eucharistic service. In the Eastern liturgies it is be- 
fore, in the Western after, the Offertory (q.v.); and in the 
Roman it immediately precedes the communion. The 
ceremony commences with the celebrating bishop or 
priest, who salutes upon the cheek the deacon ; and by him 
ihe salute is tendered to the other members, and to the first 
dignitary of the assistant clergy. Originally the laity also 
were included, but this was long since abandoned. It is 
when the mass is celebrated by a high dignitary that the 
utensil called the pax is used. Having been kissed by the 
celebrant, and by him handed to the deacon, it is carried 
by the latter to the rest of the clergy. In ordinary cases, 
the pax is given by merely bowing, and approaching the 
cheek to the person to whom it is communicated. The pax 
is omitted in the mass of Maundy (q.v.) Thursday, to 
express horror of the treacherous kiss of Judas. 

PAXO, pák'só : one of the Ionian Islands, 10 m. s.w. of 
the coast of Albania, 9 m. s.s.e. of the island of Corfu; 
about 5 m. long, and about 2 m. broad. "The capital, 
rather the chief village, is Port Gaio (pop. 2,000), on the e. 
coast. Olives, almonds, and vines are grown, and the 
island is famous for its oil. Water is sometimes very 
scarce. Pop. of the island about 3,600. 

PAXTON, páks' ton, John R., D.D.: Presbyterian clergy- 
man: b. Canonsburg, Penn., 1843, Sep. 18. After enter- 
ing Jefferson Coll. 1859, he enlisted in the Union army, 
but subsequently (1866) was graduated. His theol. studies 
were at the Western Theol. Seminary and at Princeton; he 
was pastor of the New York Ave. Presb. Ghh., Washington, 
and 1882 was called to the 42d St. Presb. Chh., New 
York, where he now is, 1890. His preaching is noted for 
individuality and force, and his congregation includes 
many men of large wealth. He is chaplain of the 7th 
regt., New York. Some addresses and sermons of his 
have been published. 

PAX'TON, Sir JosePH: English architect and horti- 
culturist : 1803-65 ; b. Milton-Bryant, near Woburn, Bed- 
fordshire. He was sent to Woburn Free School, but left 
it at an early age, obtained employment as a working 
gardener, entered the service of the sixth Duke of Devon- 
shire at Chiswick, and was thence transferred to Chats- 
worth, where he became the duke’s chief gardener. His 
abilities as a horticulturist found ample scope in the beauti- 
ful gardens of Chatsworth, and are attested further by 
Pacton's Magazine of Botany, and other works on plants 
and flowers. His experience in designing capacious glass 
conservatories at Chatsworth led him to propose a Crystal 
Palace of glass and iron for the Great Exhibition (q.v.) of 
1851, a fairy palace novel, beautiful, and magnificent. His 
design obtained for him the honor of knighthood. The 
Crystal Palace of 1851 was removed from Hyde Park, but 
became the germ of the nobler Crystal Palace at Syden- ` 
ham, whose construction he superintended. In 1854, P. 
was returned to parliament in the liberal interest for 
Coventry, which he represented about ten years. 
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PAXWAX, n. piks'wiks [OE. faz; AS. feaz, hair, and 
AS. weaxan, to grow: corresponding to Ger. Aaarwachs]: 
in OE., the strong tendon in the neck of animals, probably 
so named from the long hair growing along the back of the 
neck: also spelled PAcKkwaAx, which see. 

PAY, n. pa [OF. paier; F. payer; It. pagare, to pay— 
from mid. L. pacáré, to satisfy, to pay—from L. pacdré, to 
appease]: wages given for duty or service performed; salary; 
allowance: V. to discharge a debt; to make amends by 
suffering; to compensate; to reward; to recompense; in OZ. 
and familiarly, to beat; to chastise. Pay'ine, imp. PAID, 

p. pt. pad, did pay: PAYER, n. pd'ér, one who pays. 

AY ABLE, a. -(-bl (F.]: that may be paid; due; that there 
is power to pay; justly due. PAYEE, n. pà-e', one to whom 
money is to be paid. PAYMENT, n. pà'mént [F. payement]: 
reward; recompense; something given in discharge of a 
debt or obligation: in law (see below). Pay-BILL, in a 
public work or in the army, list of names and wages due to 
each. PAY-CLERK, one who makes payments, or pays 
wages. Pay-pay, day on which wages are paid: on the 
London stock exchange, the last day for closing or settling a 
stock or share account, generally the 15th and 30th days of 
the month; in the New York stock exchange, settlements are 
made daily. PAY-OFFICE, apartment in which wages are 
. paid; office for payment of the public debt. PAYMASTER, 
one who is to pay; officer in the army whose duty is to pay 
the troops; naval commissioned officer who has charge of 
all cash payments of the vessel and of the victualling stores 
— formerly called purser. PAYMASTER-GENERAL, in 
Britain, officer ef the British ministry, but not of the 
cabinet, charged with superintending the issue of all moneys 
voted by parliament. He is virtually the paymaster of the 
public service, paying merely on the order of the depart- 
ment concerned; is always either a peer or a member of the 
house of commons, and changes with the ministry.—In the 
United States, duties correspondent to those of the P. G. 
devolve on the first comptroller of the treasury, assisted by 
other officials of the treasury department. | PAYMASTER- 
GENERAL, in the U. S. army, a brig.gen., chief officer of 
the pay-department in the office of the sec. of war. Pay- 
MASTER-GENERAL OF THE NAVY, a commodore, chief 
official in the bureau of provisions and clothing in the U. S. 
navy department. PAYMASTER-SERGEANT, non-commis- 
sioned officer who, as clerk, assists a paymaster. To PAY 
FOR, to make amends; to give au equivalent for; to bear 
the expense of. To PAY OFF, to pay and to discharge, as a 
ship’s crew; to retort or revenge upon; to requite; among 
seamen, to fall to leeward. To PAY OUT, to cause to run 
out, as a rope; to slacken. HaLr-PAY, half the ordinary 
pay of officers allowed to them when not performing mili- 
tary duties, in order to retain a right to their services when 
required or when they have retired from the service.— 
Syn. of ‘ pay, n.’: stipend; payment; remuneration; reward; 
salary; compensation; recompense; hire. 
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PAY, v. på [OF. empoier, to daub a vessel with pitch— 
from poig, pitch: Ger. pech, pitch: Sp. pega, a varnish of 
pitch; pegar, to join together, to cement]: to smear with 
tar, pitch, etc., as a vessel. Pay'Ine, imp. Par, pp. 
paid, perhaps better PAYED, pp. pdd, to distinguish it from 
pay, to discharge a debt. 


PAY'MENT, in Law : discharge of a debt or obligation, 
especially when money is the means of discharge. P. must 
be made in money, unless the creditor waives his right, or 
another mode of E. is provided for in the instrument creat- 
ing the obligation: see MoNEYv. P. must be made to the 
creditor or to a person authorized to receive it on his behalf; 
if an agent is authorized to receive P. in money, and takes 
P. in goods, his principal is not bound by his receipt. P. 
in forged notes or in counterfeit coin is invalid, but the 
forged notes must be returned in a reasonable time, to 
_ throw the loss on the debtor. Usually a bill of exchange or 
note given to a creditor is not a discharge of the debt till 
P. of the bill or note. If an agent gives his own note in 
P. of goods, having received the money from his principal, 
the P.-is good in favor of the principal, unless the note has 
been received conditionally. If money is sent by letter, 
the P. is good even if it be lost, if the debtor was expressly 
authorized or directed by the creditor so to send it. 
receipt is only prima-facie evidence of P.: it is open to the 
creditor to show that the particular sum stated in the receipt 
has not been paid, and also that no P. has been made. 
must be made at the exact time agreed upon: where no 
time is specified P. must be made on demand. P. of part 
of a debt bars the operation of the statute of limitations. 

PAYN, pàn, JAMES: novelist: b. Cheltenham, England, 
1830. He was educated at Eton and Cambridge. In 1855 
he published a vol. of poems, and 1858 became editor of 
Chambers’s Journal. His novels are very numerous, and 
include Zost Sir Massingberd, A Woman's Vengeance, 
Carlyon’s Year, Not Wooed but Won, By Proxy, Thicker 
than Water. In recent years he has furnished correspond- 
ence from London for the Independent of New York. 

PAYNE, pan, Jons HowARD: 1792, June 9—1852 Apr. 
10;b. New York. When only fourteen years of age he worked 
in a counting-house and edited a paper, afterward studicd 
for two years in Union College; appeared on the stage 1809, 
Feb.,in the character of Young Norval at the Park Thea- 
tre, New York, and played with considerable success ip 
other large cities in the United States. He appeared in 
London 1818, and remained in England nearly twenty years, 
playing in the principal cities, and writing, and adapting 
from the Freneh a large number of plays. He was on 
friendly terms with Coleridge, Lamb, and other literary 
people, and for some years edited a dramatic paper in Lon- 
don. He returned to New York 1832, was U. S. consul 
at Tunis 1841-45, and 1851 till his death. His most fa- 
mous plays were Brutus and Charles the Second; but his 
one immortal work was the song Home, Sweet Home. His 
remains were removed to Washington 1883, and a fine mon- 
ument marks his grave, 
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PAYNIM and Parm, n. pd'nim [OF. patenisme, 
poem paiënie, heathendom, heathen lands—from mid. 

. paganismus, paganism—from L. paganus, a heathen]: 
in QE., literally, the country inhabited by pagans; a pagan; 
a heathen. 

PAYNIZING, pdn'iz-ing [from Payne, the inventor]: 
process for preserving and hardening wood. It consists in 
placing well-seasoned timber in an air-tight chamber, and 
then, when, by means of a powerful air-pump, the wood is 
deprived of its air, a solution of sulphuret of calcium or of 
sulphuret of barium is admitted, and readily fills the empty 
vessels all through the wood. The air-pump is again used, 
and the superfluous moisture drawn out, and a solution of 
sulphate of iron is injected ; this acts chemically on the 
sulphuret of barium or of calcium, and forms all through 
the wood either the insoluble sulphate of barium (heavy 
spar) or of liine (gypsum). "The addition of these mineral 
materials renders the wood very heavy, but it becomes 
also very durable, and almost incombustible. 

PAYSANDU, pi-sin-dó, formerly SAN BENITO: chief 
town ofa westerly dept. of Uruguay, on the left "bank of 
the Uruguay river, about 200 m. n.w. of Monte Video. It 
x noted for its export of preserved or tinned meat. Pop. 

PAYSON, pà'son, EDWARD, D.D.: Congregational min- 
ister, noted for ability and chiefly for eminent piety: 1783, 
Jan. 25--1827, Oct. 22; b. Rindge, N. H., son of Seth Pay- 
son, D.D. At Harvard, where he graduated 1803, he was 
said to have read the library through. He studied theol. 
with his father, and sought to know the Bible rather than 
systems of doctrine. After teaching three years at Port- 
land, Me., he became pastor there, and continued 20 years 
tell his death. "To his church, 700 were added. With no 
unusual merits of elocution, his sermons were alive with 
thought, imagery, and piety, and he was fearless in rebuk- 
ingtevil. His prayers were remarkable. With somewhat 
extreme introspection and self-mortification, his faith was 
strong; and. as death approached, rapturous. Among his 
published addresses were The Worth of the Bible, an Address 
to Seamen, and a Thanksgiving Sermon. Three vols. of his 
sermons were issued, 1828, 31, and 83; and subsequently 
his complete works. 

PAYTA, or Parra, pi'td: city, seaport of Peru, on Payta 
Bay, lat. 5° 5 s. It has railroad connection with the im- 
portant city of Piura. There is only one street of apy im- 
portance. The harbor is excellent, and the port is a resort 
for whaling vessels and for many steamers in the foreign 
trade. The exports consist of hides, cotton, straw hats and 
matting, and salt. Until recently all the fresh water used 
was brought on the backs of mules, but a supply is now 
obtained from an aqueduct. There are 2 churches and 
an iron custom-house. Pop. about 2,500. 

PAZ, La, lá pdz, Sp. lå path (original name NUESTRA 
SENORA DE LA Paz), now popularly La Paz: city in 
Bolivia: see La Paz, 
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PEA, n. pē [AS. pisa; F. pois—from L. pisum; Gr. 
pisos, a pea: W. pys, the pea]: plant, also its seed, of genus 
Pisum, ord. Leguminése (see below): plu. PEAs, pez, when 
number is meant, as six peas: PEASE, péz, collectively, as a 
dish of pease—but it is more generally used as an adj., as 
pease-meal. PEA GRIT, a coarse pisolitic limestone, so 
called from its being composed of concretionary bodies, 
which are round, oval, or flattened like crushed peas. 
PEANUT, the ground-nut (see below). PEA ORE, an ore of 
iron, occurring in small globular concretions. PEASCOD, n. 
péz kod [ pea, and cod]: the husk that contains peas. PEA 
SHELL, the husk of peas. GREEN PEA SOUP, a soup made 
of green or unripe peas. PEASE MEAL, a flour made from 
peas. PEASE PUDDING, a pudding made of peas. PEA 
SOUP, a soup made of peas. SWEET PEA, the Lath'yrus 
odordtus, ord. Leguminose. PEA MAGGOT, caterpillar of a 
small moth (Tortrix or Grapholitha pisi), which lays its 
eggs in young pods of peas. The caterpillar lives in the 
pods, and eats the peas. Note.—The roots show that pease 
is the proper spelling, and that s is part of the original 
word; pea in the singular is a modern corruption, on the 
supposition that the se of pease belonged to the plural form 
—the old plural was piosan or peason. 

PEA (pisum): genus of plants of nat. order Leguminose, 
sub-order Papilionacee, closely allied to genus Lathyrus 
(q.v.), from which it differs chiefly in the triangular style. 
Two species, supposed to be natives of s. Europe and of 
the East, are extensively cultivated in Europe for their 
seeds (peas), which are the best of all kinds of pulse; the 
CoMMON PEA or GARDEN Pea (P. sativum)in gardens, and 
the FIELD Pra (P. arvense) in fields; both climbing annuals, 
with pinnate leaves, ovate leaflets, and branching tendrils 
in place of aterminalleaflet; the Garden Pea distinguished 
by having two or several flowers on each tlower-stalk, the 
flowers either red or white, usually white, and the seeds 
subglobular; the Field Pea having one flower on each 
flower-stalk, the flowers always red, and the seeds angular 
from crowding and compression in the pod. But it is prob- 
able that they are truly one species, of which the Garden 
Pea has, through cultivation, departed furthest from the 
original type; and in the United States only one species is 
recognized in cultivation. Peas have been cultivated in 
the East from time immemorial, and three out of the four 
chief ancient Roman writers on husbandry mention this 
kind of pulse, whose cultivation was apparently introduced 
into Europe very early; and its cultivation extends from 
warm climates, as India, even to the Arctic regions, the 
plant being of rapid growth and short life. The seeds of 
the Garden Pea are used for culinary purposes both in a 
green and in a ripe state; also the green succulent pods of 
some varieties, known as Sugar Peas or Wyker Peas, in 
which the membrane lining the inside of the pod— parch- 
ment-like in most kinds—is much attenuated. Field peas 
are used both for feeding cattle and for human food. For 
thelatter purpose, peas are often prepared by being shelled, 
or deprived of the membrane which covers them, in a par- 
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ticular kind of mill; they are then sold as Split Peas, and 
are much in use for Pea Soup. They are also ground into 
meal, which is used in various ways, chiefly for making a 
kind of pottage and of unleavened bread. Inthe countries 
on the Mediterranean, peas are roasted for eating. 

In the United States peas find a place in nearly all home 
gardens, and great quantities are grown in the vicinity of 
large towns and cities to be sold in a green state in these 
markets. They are largely grown also for feeding to stock, 
both in a green and a dry state; and a considerable quantity 
is exported to England, though this is offset by importa- 
tions from Canada. There are a great number of varieties, 
as many as 150 being pas by one New York seed firm. 
There are three general classes: the smooth, wrinkled, and 
those with edible’ pods. But very few of the latter are 
grown in the United States. The smooth sorts are a little 
more hardy but are inferior in quality to the wrinkled 
kinds. The varieties range in height from 9 in. to 5 ft., 
and mature at different periods. Among standard sorts 
are the American Wonder, Little Gem, Bliss’s Everbearing, 
Stratagem, Telephone, and Champion of England—all 
excellent for the garden; and the Black-eyed Marrowfat 
for field culture. 

The P. succeeds on almost every kind of soil, but makes 
a much larger growth on rich land than on light soils, 
though the latter tend to hasten maturity. Green stable- 
manures largely increase the growth of vine without a cor- 
responding increase of grain. Well-rotted manure is use- 
ful, but commercial fertilizers, especially those containing 
large proportions of potash and phosphoric acid, often prove 
more satisfactory. Like other leguminous crops the P. 
uses large quantities of Nitrogen (q.v.), and has the power 
of obtaining it from the subsoil and probably from the air. 
For the dwarf sorts the land should be highly fertilized. 
The land for peas should be well plowed and the fertilizer 
covered with a harrow. For the home garden the plant- 
ing should be in double rows, 6 in. apart, and in the case 
of the tall sorts bushes or wires should be placed between 
the rows to support the vines. A succession can be obtained 
by planting varieties which mature at different times or by 
planting the same sort at intervals of two weeks. If grown 
for the table none of the seeds should be allowed to ripen, 
and if grown for seed none should be removed in a green 
state, the object in the one case being to conserve the 
strength of the vine, and in the other to secure all the best 
specimens for seed. Owing to the peculiar structure of 
the flower varieties are not likely to mix. New sorts are 
obtained from ‘sports’ and by cross-fertilization. When 
grown for market, peas are not bushed. In field culture 
the P. is sown broadcast at the rate of 2 to 4 bushels of 
seed per acre, or, what is far better, in drills 3 to 4 ft. apart, 
according to the size of the variety and the condition of 
the Jand, and seeded at the rate of 14 to 3 bushels per acre. 
Germination can be hastened by soaking the seed in warm 
water for a day before sowing. The P. is very hardy, and 
can be sown as soon as the frost is out of the ground in the 
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spring. Seed should be covered at least 2 in. deep, in hot 
weather 3 in., and in field culture the ground should be 
rolled as soon as the sowing is done. If sown early, peas 
can be followed the same season by rye or wheat. Weeds 
should be kept down by frequent use of the cultivator. 
When the peas are fully ripe they may be cut with a 
scythe, dried in the sun, and then drawn to the barn and 
threshed. If well cured the halm or vines will be good 
fodder for sheep or cows. Instead of cutting the vines are 
sometimes gathered with a horse-rake. For a soiling crop 
(see SOILING OF CATTLE) the P. is of great value; also it can 
be used in many places for the double purpose of afford- 
ing summer pasture for sheep and dere the land. 
For Ensilage (q.v.) also it is valuable. It can be cut from 
the time the plants arein blossom till the berries are id 

own. Peas aresometimes sown with oats for green fod- 

er, 2 bushels of peasand 13 bushels of oats per acre. The 
plant is very usefulas green manure. It thrives on land 
too poor for clover, yields a large quantity of valuable ma- 
terial, and supplies 2 crops in one season. 

The feeding value of peasis due to the large proportion 
of albuminoids which they:contain. The composition of 
the pea plant varies somewhat with the variety, and with 
the character of the soil and climate, but the following 
tables probably represent a fair average. 

PERCENTAGE OF DIGESTIBLE NUTRITIVE MATTER: 

Grain. Hay, cut in blossom. 


Water on illisac|4ei£wes E 14:8 16: 

Albuminoids.................. 20:2 8:7 
Carbohydrates................. 54°4 35:6 
q | ESSE Co Deo ee PE E ert 1:7 1:8 


The inorganic elements (abstracted from the soil) in 100 
lbs. of dry material are represented in lbs. and fractions of 
Ibs. as follows: 


Grain. Stalks, 


Potash....... DiniigddruAd Qe ai Aaa RA TUS 0:98 1:07 
DOAA sean oh on 2709 iae esaveavseceros OUP 0°20 
MapBesid ns x. wes ess Due aes VERE ror asd 0:19 0°38 
Le, cea np inne xu Virus sqalserUvLTesao 0:12 1:86 
Phosphoric Acid. cisass cado eva ux ave ek 0:88 0°38 
Sulphuric Acide. os iss Kade odévdvckV Aves 0:08 0:28 
DIOR. asses vesoduzsres boss Qen sd ed rua as 0:02 0:28 
Chlorine...... Prio vi sedo oes qae p Sa e cars rr 0:06 0:30 
Gulp aired sexs ort eer 0°24 0°07 


Peas should be ground before feeding, and if mixed with 
other grain will give better results than when fed alone. 
For cows a mixture of 3 parts corn, 2 parts oats, and 2 
parts peas ground together makes a rich food and greatly 
increases the quantity of milk and butter produced. If fed 
. to horses peas should be mixed with equal quantity of corn 
and 4 the quantity of flax-seed. For hogs peas may be 
mixed with milk, or water, and corn meal. "The principal 
disease of the pea is the mildew. "This occurs principally 
in warm, wet weather, and is most likely to affect late-sown 
crops. If carefully kept, the seed retains its vitality two or 
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three years, but unless infested with the Pea Weevil (q.v.) 
fresh seed is to be preferred for sowing. The Cow-pea 
(Dolichos) has seeds somewhat resembling beans, but is 
grown in the same manner as other peas. It is grown largely 
at the South, and is a valuable forage crop and soil-improver. 
The Sweet-pea (Lathyrus odoratus), largely grown as an or- 
namental and flowering plant, also belongs to a different 
species. It requires early sowing, and if many flowers are 
desired should not be allowed to produce seed. The se- 
called everlasting pea is a member of the Lathyrus family. 
It is admired for its fine leaves and flowers. 

PEA BEETLE, or PEA CHAFER, pë cha'fér (Bruchus 
pisi): coleopterous insect, very destructive to crops of peas 
in s. Europe and in N. America. It is about a quarter of 
an inch long, black, variegated with bright brown hairs, 
and with white spots and dots on the wing-cases. It lays 
its eggs in the young pods, one for each pea, and the larva 
eats its way into the pea, and completely hollows it out.— 
This insect in the United States is known as the PEA 
WEEVIL (q.V.). 

PEABODY, pé'bod-i: town (formerly South Danvers) in 
Essex co., Mass.; at the junction of the eastern and south- 
ern divisions of the Boston and Maine railroad, 2 m. w. of 
Salem, 16 m. n.n.e. of Boston. It was named for George 
Peabody, the London banker and philanthropist, who was. 
born here and who founded here 1852 the Peabody Institute, 
on which he expended about $200,000. There are numerous 
churches and schools; 1 weekly and 1 semi-weekly news- 
paper; 2 national banks (cap. $400,000), and a savings 
bank. Among prominent industries are the tanning and 
currying of leather and the manufacture of carriages and 
glue. Pop. (1870) 7,843; (1880) 9,028; (1885) 9,530. 

PEA'BODY, ANDREW PRESTON, D.D., LL.D.: minister, 
educator, and author: b. Beverly, Mass., 1811, March 19. 
He graduated at Harvard 1826. After a course in the 
Harvard divinity school and one year in math. tutorship, 
he became pastor of the South Parish (Unitarian), Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 1838. In 1860, he was elected preacher 
and Plummer prof. of Christian morals, Harvard, and 
retired as emeritus prof. 1881. He was acting pres. 1862 
and 1868-9. For 11 years from 1852, he edited the JV. 
Amer. Review, to which and other periodicals he contrib- 
uted very largely. He has always stood high for intel- 
lectual ability and Christian nobleness of spirit and as 
representative of evangelical Unitarianism. Besides very 
numerous pamphlets, he has published: Lectures on Chris- 
tian Doctrine (1844); Sermons of Consolation (1847); Con- 
versation, its Fuults and Graces (1856); Christianity the 
Religion of Nature (1864); Sermons for Children (1866); 
Reminiscences of Huropean Travel (1868); Manual of Moral 
Philosophy (1874); Christianity and Science (1874); Chris- 
tian Belief and Life (1875); Harvard Reminiscences (1888); 
Harvard Graduates Whom I have Known (1890). He also 
edited the life and writings of James Kennard, Jr., the 
Rev. Jason Whitman, John and William Plummer, and 
William Plummer, Jr. 
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PEA'BODY, ELIZABETH PALMER: educator: b. Biller- 
ica, Mass., 1804, May 16; sister of Mrs. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and Mrs. Horace Mann. She has lived in Salem, 
Boston, and now has her home in Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
A popular teacher, she first made known in this country 
the kindergarten system, and has published The Kinder- 
garien in Italy (U. S. Bureau of Education 1872) and 
Letters to Kindergartners (1886). Other works by her are 
Aisthetic Papers (1849); The Polish- Amer. System of Chro- 
_nology (1852); Reminiscences of Dr. Channing (1880); Last 
Evening with Allston, and Other Papers (1887). She edited 
Crimes of the House of Austria (1852) and Mrs. Mann’s 
Guide to the Kindergarten (1877). She has been active in 
philanthropy. x 

PEA'BODY, GrorGeE: merchant, banker, and philan- 
thropist: 1795, Feb. 18—1869, Nov. 14; b. Danvers, Mass. 
His parents were poor, and his only education was at the 
district school. At the age of 11 he was placed with a 

rocer, and at 15 in a haberdasher's shop in Newburyport. 
When 22 yeays old, he was a partner in Baltimore with 
Elisha Riggs, who supplied the capital, while P. was the 

ractical manager. As a travelling salesman in N. Y., 

enn., Md., and Va., he built up a stupendous business— 
at the withdrawal of Riggs, about 1830, surpassed by few 
mercantile concerns in the world. In 1827 he first visited 
England, where he settled permanently ten years later. 
Withdrawing from the Baltimore firm 1843, he established 
himself in London as a merchant and money-broker, and 
accumulated great wealth. As one of three commissioners 
appointed 1848 by the state of Md. to obtain the restoration 
of its credit, he refused all payment, and received a special 
vote of thanks from the legislature. In 1851 he supplied 
the sum required to fit up the U. S. dept. at the Great 
Exhibition. In the following year he sent a large dona- 
tion, afterward increased to $270,000, to found an Educa- 
tional Institute, etc., in his native town, Danvers, Mass., 
now called Peabody. He contributed $10,000 to the first 
Grinnell Arctic Expedition; $1,400,000 to the city of Bal- 
timore for an Institute of Science, Literature, and the Fine 
Arts; $8,000,000 for promotion of education, endowment 
of libraries, etc. in the United States. 1862-68 he gave 
£350,000 (more than $1,700,000) for improving the condi- 
tion of the London poor; and in his will he left £150,000 
(about $730,000) for the same purpose; in all half a million 
pounds sterling, which has been applied with careful cal- 
culation to construction of improved dwellings, to be 
rented at low rates to those classes of working-people who 
have found it difficult 'to supply their families with suita- 
ble homes. Mr. P. died at Eaton Square, London.—See 
PEABODY EDUCATIONAL FUND. 

PEA' BODY, NATHANIEL: revolutionary soldier: 1741, 
Mar. 1—1823, June 27; b. Topsfield, Mass.; son of Dr. 
Jacob P. He entered on the practice of medicine at Plais- 
tow, N. H.; was made lieut.col. 1774, but resigned the 
king's commission; aided in capturing Fort William and 
Mary; became adjt.gen. of militia 1777. At the begin- 
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ning of the war he was active in the N. H. legislature and 
conventions; chairman of the committee of safety 1776; in 
congress 1779-80; delegate to the New Haven commercial 
convention 1779; prominent in forming the state constitu- 
tion 1782-3; mem. of legislature 8 yrs., and speaker 1793; 
maj.gen. of militia 1793-98. It is unpleasant to read ‘the 
last years of his life were passed within the debtor’s limits,’ 
ar au a certain distance from jail. He died at Exeter, 

. H. 

PEA'BODY, SELIM HOBART, PH.D., LL.D.: educator and 
author: b. Vt. 1829. He was prof. of math. and civil 
engin. in the Polytechnic Coll. of Pennsylvania 1854; prin- 
cipal of the high school at Fond du Lac, Wis., 1859; supt. 
of schools at Racine, Wis., 1862; teacher in high school, 
Chicago; prof. of physics and civil engin. in the Agricul- 
tural Coll. at Amherst, Mass., 1871; and of mech. engin. 
and phys. in the Univ. of Ill. 1878; literary ed. of the 
Amer. Book Exchange 1880, and an associate editor of the 
Library of Universal Knowledge; since which he has been 
regent of the Univ. of Ill. His teaching has been charac- 
terized by great thoroughness and success. He has pub- 
lished Klements of Astron., New Practical Arith., and 
Cecil’s Books of Nat. Hist. (3 vols.), treating of beasts, 
birds, and insects, and well adapted to beginners. 

PEA'BODY EDUCATIONAL FUND: organized trust 
for promoting education in the more destitute parts of the 
south after the civil war of 1860-65; created by gifts of 
George Peabody (q.v.) The purpose of Mr. Peabody 
was privately communicated to Robert C. Winthrop, 1866, 
Oct.; and 1867, Feb., the communication to the 16 
trustees selected by Mr. Peabody was made, and the 
trust organized at meetings in Washington, Feb., and in 
New York, March. In this he is $1,000,000 ‘for the 
promotion and encouragement of intellectual, moral, or 
industrial education among the young of the more desti- 
tute portions of the southern and south western states of the 
Union. In addition he gave Miss. state bonds of the nom- 
inal value of $1,100,000, the state not having at that time 
repudiated them. In 1869, July 29, he met the trustees at 
Newport, R. L, and made a second gift,of ‘securities of 
the very highest character,’ to the amount of $1,000,000, 
and 6 per cent Florida bonds amounting to $384.000. The 
use of the fund he left to the ‘absolute discretion’ of the 
16 trustees. At the meeting in New York, 1867, Mar. 30, 
Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D., was chosen general agent; and 
he planned and executed till 1880, July 6, the work of the 
trust. Mr. Winthrop became pres. of the trust, and has 
held the office for 23 years. By the P. E. F. it was under- 
taken especially to induce all the states needing aid to 
establish and maintain free schools, and with this view its 
aid was given to select separate schools at central points, 
from which its influence would widely radiate. To help 
those who helped themselves was the inflexible rule, every 
dollar from the fund being given at central points. There 
has resulted a general organization of free schools and of 
normal schools in 12 southern states, To 1889, Oct., the 
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fund had furnished $1,800,000 in aid of schools, and the 
states themselves had raised $122,000,000. For 1889-90 the 
fund stood at $2,075,175 in good securities, and $607,000 
in ‘inactive’ Miss. and Fla. bonds. Jabez L. M. Curry, 
D.D., LL.D., of Va., is the present general agent in charge 
of the work of the trust. 

PEACE, n. pés [F. pata; OF. pais; AS. pais; Sp. paz; 
It. pace, peace—from L. paz or pácem, peace]: freedom 
from disturbance or agitation; freedom or respite from 
war; calm; quiet; rest; concord; harmony; heavenly rest: 
Int. silence; hist. PEACE'LESS, a. -lés, void of peace. 
PEACE'ABLE, a. -&-bl, quiet; disposed to peace; not quar- 
relsome. PEACE' ABLY, ad. -d-b/i. PEACE'ABLENERS, n. -bl- 
nés, state of being peaceable; quietness. PEACE'FUL, a. 
Ji, quiet; tranquil; mild; removed from noise or tumult. 
PEACE' FULLY, ad. -di.. PEACE' FULNESS, n. -nés, the qual- 
ity or condition of being peaceful; freedom from disturb- 
ance or discord. PEACEBREAKER, one who disturbs the 
public peace. PEACEMAKER, one who promotes peace by 
reconciling persons at variance. PEACE OFFERING, among 
the anc. Jews, a voluntary offering to God in thankfulness 
for His mercies, or as an act of devotion; satisfaction 
offered for offense given, generally to one in a higher social 

osition. PEACE OFFICER, a civil officer; a constable. 

EACE PARTY, a party in favor of maintaining peace with 
foreign powers by alleged undue concessions, or at any 
price. AT PEACE, in a state of peace; not engaged in war 
orenmity. 'To BE 8WORN OF THE PEACE, to be charged 
on oath for the preservation of the public peace, as a public 
officer. 'To HOLD ONE’S PEACE, to be silent; not to speak. 
To MAKE ONE'S PEACE, to reconcile one's self with or be- 
come reconciled with. To MAKE PEACE, to put an end to 
war or enmity. JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, see under JUs- 
TICE. COMMISSION OF THE PEACE, à special commission 
under the great seal appointing justices of the peace.— 
Syn. of ‘ peaceable’: tranquil; serene; mild; still; pacific; 
peaceful; undisturbed. 

PEACE, ARTICLES OF THE, in Law: complaint made to 
a court against a person who threatens another with bodily 
injury; and the redress given is to bind the threatening 
party over with sureties to keep the peace. Justices of the 
peace have, by their commission, authority to cause per- 
sons to find sufficient security to keep the peace. Hence 
any one who is threatened either in person or property, or 
in the person of his wife or child, may go before a justice 
of the peace and complain on his oath of the fact. The 
justice is to consider if the language used amounted to a 
threat, and if he is satisfied that it does, he issues his war- 
rant to bring the party before him, who is then heard in 
explanation, and if it is not satisfactory, he is ordered to 
find sureties that he will keep the peace. If he cannot do 
so, he is committed to prison for a limited time. The truth 
of the allegations in the A. of the P. cannot be controverted 
by affidavit or otherwise; but exception may be taken to 
them as insufficient, or proofs may be offered for reduction 
of amount of bail. 
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PEACE, OrrrENsks AGAINST THE Pusttc: offenses 
which consist in either actually breaking the peace, or 
constructively doing so by leading directly to a breach. 
These offenses are now usually known under the heads of 
unlawful assemblies, seditious libels and slanders, riots, 
affrays, challenges to fight, forcible entry and detainer, 
and libel and slander. Those who take part in an unlaw- 
ful assembly commit & misdemeanor against the public 
safety. All persons assembled to sow sedition, and bring 
into contempt the constitution, are in an unlawful assem- 
bly. It is somewhat difficult to define precisely what 
amounts to an illegal assembly, except by pe ft that it 
points to some course inconsistent with the orderly admin- 
istration of the laws. It is the duty of all individual citi- 
zens to resist and oppose any unlawful assembly; but the 
duty rests primarily with the magistrates of the district, 
who are indictable for breach of duty in not taking active 
and immediate steps to put down riots. The magistrates 
ought to call at once upon special constables to be sworn 
in, and if these are insufficient, to call for the aid of the 
military. Seditious libels also are offenses against the 
peace, as inciting directly to a breach: such are libels vili- 
fying the legislative or the executive government, or the 
courts of justice; and in Great Britain libels against even 
a foreign sovereign, because the tendency of such a libel is 
to breed misunderstanding between national governments. 
A riot is the most active form of an offense against the 
public peace. To constitute a riot, there must be at least 
three persons engaged together in pursuance of an illegal 
purpose. Riots often originate in an attempt to redress 
summarily some private wrong. On such an occasion, 
before extreme measures are resorted to, and as a test of 
the good faith of those who are spectators, instead of par- 
ties, and by way of full notice to all concerned, the magis- 
trate or officer of the peace commands all persons to dis- 
perse, otherwise they will be guilty of felony. Persons 
not retiring may be arrested, and carried before a justice, 
and committed to prison. It is, however, possible that the 
justices may make a mistake in thinking that to be an ille- 
gal assembly which is not so; accordingly if the party 
arrested prove at the trial that it was no illegal assembly, he 
will be discharged. An affray also is an offense against 
the public peace, being a public assault, i.e., an assault 
committed in presence of third parties, for this is apt to 
lead to further breaches of the peace by others joining in 
it. Thus prize-fights and duels are affrays, and all present 
at them are principal offenders. So challenges to fight, 
provocations to fight, and forcibly entering into a house, 
are misdemeanors against the public peace. 

PEACE River: large stream of Canada, rising in Brit- 
ish Columbia, about lat. 55° n., flowing n. and n.e. about 
1,000 m. through the territory of Athabasca to Lake Atha- 
basca, whence its waters ‘are carried by the Slave river 
and the Mackenzie to the Arctic Ocean. Much of its 
course is navigable. Its valley is very rich and fertile, 
suitable especially for production of the finest wheat, 
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PEACH, n. péch [F. péche; OF. pesche—from It. pesea * 
or persica, a peach—from L. persicum, the Persian fruit, 
a peach—from Persicus, of or from Persia]: a very fine 
fruit—also the tree—the Amygd'dlus Persica or Persica 
vulgaris, ord. Rosdcée (see below): in mining, name given 
by Cornish miners to certain rocks of a bluish-green color 
—a lode composed of it is called peachy lode. PEACHY, a. 
pech' i, resembling the peach. PEACH-COLORED, a. in color 
like a peach-blossom; of a delicate pale red. 

PEACH, v. péch [a slang corruption of impeach]: to in- 
form against; to betray one's accomplice. PEACH'ING, imp. 
PEACHED, pp. pécht. 

PEACH (Amygdalus Persica): fruit tree much culti- 
vated in temperate climates; native of Persia and n. In- 
dia. It is of the same genus with the Almond (q.v.)— 
from which Darwin believed it to have been derived—hav- 
ing oblongo-lanceolate serrulate leaves; solitary pink flow- 
ers, appearing before the leaves; and the sarcocarp of the 
drupe succulent.—' The NECTARINE differs from the P. 
only in having & smooth fruit, while that of the P. is 
downy or velvety; and it is a mere variety, probably pro- 
duced and certaiuly preserved by cultivation. Its fruit is 
scarcely equal to that of the P., and its smooth skin, which 
gives it à handsome appearance, exposes it to the attacks of 
the curculio. In general the methods of pruning and culti- 
vation are alike for both fruits. Both peaches and nectar- 
ines are divided into freestones and clingstones. In the 
Freestone P. the flesh of the fruit parts from the stone; in 
the Clingstone it adheres to it. The Freestone P. is the 
Péche of the French, the Clingstone P. their Pavie. Ofall 
these there are many sub-varieties, the finer ones being 
perpetuated by budding. There is a remarkable variety of 
Chinese origin, with the fruit compressed and flattened, 
and with almost evergreen leaves. 'The P. is much culti- 
vated in the south of Europe, in many parts of the East, 
in the warmer temperate parts of N. and S. America, in 
Australia, etc. 

The P. is propagated from the seed and by budding (see 
Nursery). By the latter method varieties are perpetuated, 
but by the former they are not usually reproduced. Graft- 
ing, successful often in warm climates, is likely to fail in 
cold regions. Stocks may be budded the first year of their 
growth from seed, and transplanted the next year but one. 
The P. thrives in most mild climates. and to some extent 
is grown as far n. as New England, but is liable to be de- 
stroyed by severe cold. In England it is grown in houses 
or trained on walls. The trees are rather small, rarely 
reaching a height more than 25 ft., and the majority not 
growing near as tall. In the n. United States the P. is a 
rather short-lived tree, but under favorable conditions it 
lives 50 to 100 years. The season of its profitable bearing 
in orchard cultivation at the North ranges from 5 to 10 
years. The P. thrives best in warm and rather light soils, 
but can be grown on claysand other lands. If wet, the 
soil must be thoroughly drained. The trees should be in 
straight rows, and be placed 12 to 20 ft. apart each way for 
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` .standards, and 8 to 10 ft. for dwarfs. Stable manure pro- 


motes the growth of the trees but injures the quality of the 
fruit. Either wood ashes or complete commercial ferti- 
lizers give excellent results. The ground is to be kept 
free from grass and weeds, and the surface made mellow 
by frequent cultivation. Beans or potatoes may be grown 
between the trees for two or three years after the orchard 
is planted, but fertilizers must be liberally applied, and 
after the third year the trees should have all the ground. 
The trees should be pruned every spring. The heads need 
to be kept low, and the branches of the previous year’s 
growth shortened one-third to one-half. Any shoots 
showing signs of weakness or disease should be wholly re- 
moved. ‘The fruit is always produced on wood formed 
the year before; consequently, a reasonable number of 
annual shoots should be left on all parts of the tree, but 
they must not be allowed to reach too great a length. For 
home use the fruit is allowed to ripen on the tree, as it 
there reaches its highest degree of perfection; but for mar- 
ket, especially if to be shipped long distances, it must be 
picked before it is fully ripe. The quality of the fruit is 
greatly modified by climate—a fact which should always 
be kept in mind when planting. Some varieties which are 
very fine at the north are worthless at the south, and the 
southern varieties lose their fine qualities when taken to 
the colder portions of the country. The best American 
sorts also fail in England, even under careful culture in 
protected situations. The greater portion of the peaches 
rown in the United States are produced in N. J., Del., 
d., Penn., Va., and Cal., where some of the P. orchards 
contain thousands of trees. In Cal. the fruit reaches great 
size. Large quantities are grown also in some of the s. 
and w. states, and there are orchards of some extent in 
N. Y., Conn., and Mass.; but in the latter states the trees are 
rather short-lived. In rich soil the tree makes rapid growth, 
and on some of the western plains it is sometimes used for 
fuel. The fruit is not only used in its fresh state, but vast 
quantities also are canned, and many thousands of bushels 
are evaporated and sold as dry peaches. In the extensive 
P. growing regions considerable quantities of P. brandy’ 
are made from the ripened fruit, There is a poisonous 
acid in the leaves and bark of the tree, and in the kernel 
of the fruit. In small gardens the P. is sometimes grown 
asa dwarf. 'The dwarfs, formed by working the P. on the 
plum, also are planted with considerable success on cold 
and on clay soils. The chief enemy of the P. is the 
peach-worm, or borer (4/geria exitiosa), which works into 
the bark below the surface of the land. Every tree should 
be examined in spring and summer, and the borers cut . 
out. Piling a mixture of lime and ashes around the trunks 
of the trees has a tendency to keep these pests away. 
Closely covering the trunk, from the ground to a height 
of 6 or 8 inches, with pasteboard or oiled paper will also 
prevent attacks of these insects. 'The most formidable 
disease of the P. is the Yellows. It is extremely virulent 
and contagious. A knife used in pruning an affected tree 
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is said to communicate the disease to a healthy one, and 
seeds from the fruit of a diseased tree are likely to pro- 
luce stocks which fall an easy prey to the malady. The 
disease often spreads without direct contact with an af- 
fected specimen. Various theories have been held regard- 
ing the cause of the disease, and numerous remedies pro- 
posed; but the most thorough and careful investigators 
are undecided as to the cause, and no effectual treatment 
has been found. On the first appearance of the disease, 
indicated by premature ripening of the fruit, a yellow 
color of the leaves, and a feeble growth and appearance, 
the tree should be cut and burned; and no other P. tree 
should occupy the land for several years. In N. Y. and 
a few other states there is a law that all peach trees affect- 
ed by the yellows shall be destroyed, and officers appoint- 
ed to enforce its provisions. The U. S. govt. has obtained 
a quantity of seed from Turkestan in hope of rua, a 
hardy stock that will not be affected by the yellows. The 
leaf cure sometimes proves quite injurious to the tree. It 
was formerly charged to attacks of insects, but is now be- 
lieved to be caused by sudden changes of weather. The 
affected leaves should be picked when the weather be- 
comes settled. The preventives are sheltered locations 
and such cultivation as will promote vigorous growth. 

PEACH WOOD, or Lima-woop, le má-wád: a dye-wood 
imported from S. America, supposed to be the product of 
a species of Cesalpinia, allied to that which yields the 
Nicaragua wood. It yields a fine peach color, whence its 
name; and is now much used in muslin and calico print- 
ing and dyeing. 

PEACOCK, n. pe'kók [F. paon; L. pàvo; Dut. pauuw, 
a peacock—from the cry of the bird; Gr. tads, a peacock: 
comp. Pers. tdwus,; Tamil, tóke?, a peacock]: large domes- 
tic bird, remarkable for the beauty of its plumage (see 
below): fem. PEAHEN: ADJ. applied to ore and minerals 
which exhibit an iridescent lustre like the changing hues of 
the peacock’s tail; pavonine.  PEA'cHICE, n. -chik, the 
chicken or young of the peacock. PEACOCK FISH, a fish 
ef the Indian seas, having beautiful streaks of color. 

PEA'COCE, or PEA'FowL (Pavo): genus of gallinaceous 
birds of family Pavonide, or Phasianide, of which only 
two species are known, natives of the E. Indies; birds of 
large size, and remarkable for magnificence of plumage. 
The bill is of moderate size, somewhat arched toward the 
tip; the cheeks nearly naked; the head crested, the tarsi 
rather long, and armed with a single spur; the wings 
short; the upper tail-coverts prolonged far beyond the tail, 
and forming a splendid train—popularly called the £ad— 
which is capable of being erected and spread out into a 
great disk, the true tail being at the same time erected to 
support it. The Common P. (P. cristatus) has for crest a 
kind of aigrette of 24 upright feathers, with slender almost 
naked shafts and broad tip. The tail consists of 18 brown 
stiff feathers, and is about six inches long. The train 
derives much of its beauty from the loose barbs of its 
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feathers, while their great number and unequal length 
contribute to its gorgeousness, the upper feathers being 
successively shorter, so that when it is erected into a disk, 
the eye-like or moon-like spot at the tip of each feather is 
displayed. The lowest and longest feathers of the train 
do not terminate in such spots, but in spreading barbs, 
which encircle the erected disk. The blue of the neck; 
the green and black of the back and wings; the brown, 
green, violet, and gold of the tail; the arrangement of the 
colors, their metallic splendor, and the play of color in 
changing lights, render the male P. an object of universal 
admiration—a sentiment in which the bird himself evi- 
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dently participates to a degree that is very amusing, as he 
struts about to display himself to advantage, and labors to 
attract attention, affording a familiar proverbial image 
of ostentation and pride. When the disk is erected, the 
P. has the power of rattling the shafts of its feathers 
against each other in a very peculiar manner, by a 
strong muscular vibration. he Peahen is much smaller 
than the male bird, has no train, and is of dull plumage, 
mostly brownish, except that the neck is green. As in 
some other gallinaceous birds, the female has been known, 
. in old age, to assume the plumage of the male. Individuals 
with white plumage are frequent, in which even the eye- 
like spots of the tail are but faintly indicated ; and pied 
peacocks, having the deep blue of the neck and breast 
contrasted with pure white, are sometimes seen. "The P. 
is generally supposed to have been known to the Hebrews 
in the time of Solomon, but it is not certain that the word 
commonly translated peacocks in the account of Solomon's 
importations from Tarshish (II Chron. ix. 21) does not 
"irae call et It is usually stated that it became known 
to the Greeks first on the occasion of Alexander’s expedition 
to India, but Aristophanes mentions it in plays written be- 
fore Alexander was born. The P. became common among 
the Greeks and Romans; a sumptuous banquet in the 
latter days of Roman greatness was scarcely complete with- 
out its flesh ; and wealth and folly went to the excess of 
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providing dishes of peacocks' tongues and peacocks' 
brains. ‘Throughout the middle ages, also, a P. was often 
presented at the tables of the great, on great occasions, the 
skin with the plumage being placed around the bird after 
it was cooked. The P. is now common in most parts of 
the world; generally kept, however, except in warm 
countries, for ornament rather than for profit, though both 
the flesh and the eggs are very good food. It readily par- 
takes of all the ordinary food provided for the poultry- 
yard, and is fond of buds and succulent vegetables. It is 
hardy enough even in cold climates, except that few eggs 
are laid, abd the young are difficult to rear, but the adult 
birds sit on trees or on the tops of houses, stacks, etc., 
during the keenest frosty nights, never, if they can avoid 
it, submitting to the confinement of a roosting-place, like 
that of the common fowl. Peacocks are found in almost 
all parts of India, Siam, etc.; and the multitudes in some 
districts are wonderful. ‘ About the passes in the Jungle- 
tery district,’ Col. Williamson says, in Oriental Field Sports, 
‘whole woods were covered with their beautiful plumage, 
to which a rising sun imparted additional brilliancy. The 
small patches of plain, among the long grass, most of them 
cultivated, and with mustard then in bloom, which induced 
the birds to feed, increased the beauty of the scene ; and 
I speak within bounds when I assert that there could not be 
less than 1,200 or 1,500 peafowls, of various sizes, within 
sight of the spot where I stood for nearan hour.’ Sir 
James Emerson Tennent, also, in his work on Ceylon, says 
that *in some of the unfrequented portions of the eastern 
province, to which Europeans rarely resort, and where the 
peafowl are unmolested by the natives, their number is so 
extraordinary that, regarded as game, it ceases to be 
“sport ”? to destroy them ; and their cries at early mornin 
are so tumultuous and incessant as to banish sleep, und 
amount to an actual inconvenience.'— The harsh cry of the 
P. seems to have been imitated in its Greek name Tas, 
and probably has given rise also to the Latin Pavo and the 
english pea-cock. The P., in a wild state. always roosts 
on trees, but makes its nest on the ground. When alarmed, 
as it feeds on the ground, it cannot readily take wing, and 
is sometimes run down by dogs or by horsemen.—' The 
other species of P. is the JARAN P. or JAVANESE P. (P. 
Japonensis, Javanicus, or muticus), native of some s.e. 
parts of Asia and neighboring islands ; nearly equal in size 
to the Common P., but of less brilliant though very similar 
plumage. The cheeks and around the eyes are yellow; 
the neck, and other fore parts, greenish with golden reflec- 
tions. The crest is longer than that of the Common P., 
its feathers less equal, and webbed along their length. ` 


PEA'COCK-STONE: name under which the dry car- 
tilaginous ligaments of some large lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusks, e.g., the pearl oyster, are sold by jewellers. They- 
are used for ornamental purposes, though not so much as 
formerly ; and mostly on the continent of Europe, parti- 
cularly Portugal. They have opaline reflections, and are 
therefore sometimes called Black Opa. 


PEA CRAB—PEAL. 


PEA CRAB (Pinnotheres): genus of brachyourous 
‘crustaceans, with nearly circular and not very hard cara 
pace. They are of the size of a small pea, and interesting 
from their living within the mantle-lobes of lamellibran- 
chiate mollusks, a fact well known to the ancients, and 
giving rise to curious fables. A species (P. veterum) is 
very common in the pinne of the Mediterranean, and was 
imagined to render important services to its host in return 
for its lodging, keeping a lookout for approaching dangers, 
against which the blind pinna itself could not guard, and 
particularly apprising it, that it might close its shell when 
the cuttle-fish came near. It is remarkable that this is re- 
peated by Hasselquist in the middle of the 18th c. asa piece 
of genuine natural history. Whether the P. C. lives at the 
expense of the mollusk and sucks its juices, is uncertain : 
itis certain that the flesh of such mollusks is palatable to 
pea crabs, and they eat it greedily in the aquarium. The 
friendship of the P. C. and the pinna is of course as fabulous 
as that of the lion and jackal, or of the rattlesnake, the 
owl. and the prairie-dog. Species are found in almost all 
parts of the world. 

PEA-JACKET, n. p2ják-ét [Dut. pije, a coarse thick 
cloth: Goth. paida, a coat: Fin. patta, a shirt: comp. Gael. 
peitean, a woolen shirt: W. pais, a coat]: a coarse woolen 
jacket worn by seamen; a pilot’s rough heavy coat. 

PEAK, n. pék [Ir. peac, a sharp-pointed thing: Gael. 
beic, a point: Sp. pico; F. pic, a sharp point: AS. peac; It. 
picco, a peak]: the top ridge or jutting part of a hill or 
mountain; the rising front part of a thing, terminating 
somewhat like a point; the upper outer corner of au ex- 
tended sail; a point: V. to raise more obliquely. PEAK'ING, 
imp. PEAKED, pp. péekt: ADJ. pointed; ending in a point. 
PEARY, a. pék' i, having peaks, or situated on them. PEAK'- 
ISH, a. -ish, having peaks; hilly; exposed. 

PEAK, v. pék [Gael. piochan, one who wheezes from 
sickness or consumption: It. pigolare, to whine or pule: 
Sw. pjaka, to whine or pule]: in OZ, to waste away in 
sickness; to become emaciated; to pule or whine. PEARK'- 
ING, imp.: ADJ. puling; sickly; showing signs of decay. 
PEAKED, pp. pekt. PEAK'IsH, a. having pale, sharp feat- 
ures. . 

PELL, n. pei [perhaps a shortened form of Eng. appeal: 
F. appel, a call with a drum or trumpet; appeau, a bird- 
call; appeaux, the chimes or chiming of bells: comp. 
Norw. dylia, to resound, to bellow: Icel. bylr, a tempest; 
bialla, a bell]: a succession of loud sounds, as of thunder, 
bells, or cannon; a set of bells tuned to produce musical 
combinations or chimes when rung; chimes or musical 
changes rung upon a set of bells: V. to resound; to utter or 
give forth loud or solemn sounds. PEAL'NG, imp.: ADJ. 
uttering loud successive sounds; sounding as a peal. 
PEALED, pp. péld. 


PEALE—PEAN. 


PEALE, pél, CHARLES Wrison: artist, mechanician, 
and museum collector: 1741, Apr. 16—1827, Feb. 22 ; b. 
Chesterton, Penn. After working at saddlery, he studied 
portrait-painting in Boston under Copley, and at London 
under Benjamin West; painted in Annapolis, Md., 1774, 
and Philadelphia 1776 ; was capt. of volunteers in the war 
of 1812, having part in the battles of Trenton and German- 
town; member of the legislature 1779 ; collected materials 
for the museum named after him and opened 1802 ; lectured 
on nat. hist.; and was active in founding the art acad. of 
Philadelphia. At one time and another he practiced model- 
ling, engraving, dentistry, taxidermy, and the making of 
coaches, clocks, and watches. He painted many eminent 
men, and 14 portraits of Washington between 1772—83 ; 
also Christ Healing the Kick; and published a treatise 
Building Wooden Bridges (1797); a discourse on nat. hist. 
(1800); TheMeans of Preserving Health (1803); and Domestic 
Happiness (1816). He died at Philadelphia. 

PEALE, REMBRANDT: artist: son of Charles W. P.: 
1778, Feb. 22—1860, Oct. 8; b. Bucks co., Penn. At 18 
pue of age, after painting a portrait of Gen. Washington, 

e was in southern cities, excepting two years abroad; 
1807-09, in Paris, painting eminent Frenchmen for his 
father's museum ; 1810 in northern cities in the United 
States; again abroad forsome years. He was pres. of the 
Amer. Acad., and one of the founders of the National 
Acad. of Design. From Houdon's bust and hisown knowl- 
edge, he painted 1823 a portrait of Washington esteemed 
the best by Chief-Justice Marshall. He died in Phila- 
delphia. Of his other works, the best known are The 
Roman Daughter and The Court of Death (1820); also, 
Napoleon on Horseback (1810); Jupiter and Io; Lysippa on 
the Rock; and The Ascent of Elijah. He published an 
account of the Skeleton of the Mammoth (1802); Notes on 
Italy (1831) ; Graphics (1841) ; Reminis- 
cences of Art and Artists (1845). 

PEAN, n. pé'án: see PAN. PE'A- 
NISM, n. -izm, the song or shouts of 
triumph; ascription of tuneful praise 
to a victor. . > 

PEAN: gen [Old Fr. pannes]: in 
heraldry, one of the furs, differing 
from Ermine only in the tinctures: 
the ground being sable, and the spots 
of gold. 





PEA'NUT—PEA ORE. 

PEA'NUT (Arachis hypogea): annual leguminous 
plant, probably native of S. America; known also as goober, 
ground nut, pindar, and by various other names (see ARA- 
CHIs). It is extensively cultivated for its seeds, which are 
used for food and for the manufacture of oil. The plants 
grow from 10 to 20 in. in height, and after the petals fall 
the flower-stalks penetrate the earth and the fruit is formed 
under ground. For its full development the P. needs a 
warm climate. It is lar, ely monr in portions of Africa, 
India, S. America, the W ndies, and the United States. 
In the latter country the production as a market crop is 
nearly confined to the states of Va., N. C., and Tenn. It 
can be grown on a variety of soils, but as dark or red soils 
stain the pods and lower the market price, sandy lands, or 
light clays, are preferred. The land should be well plowed 
‘and harrowed, and fertilized by application of lime or 
superphosphate. The heaviest seed is to be used for plant- 
ing; and, as breaking the pink membrane in which it is 
enveloped will prevent its germination, it must be shelled 
carefully. Ordinary planting machines cannot be used, but 
one for the special purpose has been invented. Rows are 
to be 21 or 8 ft. apart, and hills about the same distance. 
Two bushels of seed in pods, or 5 pecks shelled, will stock 
an acre. Planting isdone in May or early in June. Weeds 
must be keptout by cultivation. Harvesting is done in 
October. 'The plants are loosened by a plow, then taken 
out with a fork or by hand. After lying in the sun a day 
or two, they are put in small stacks with the roots out, 
where they should dry for a few weeks. "Thenuts are then 
picked from the vines by hand. The imperfect ones are 
thrown out, and the good ones are cleaned by shaking in a 
crate with spaces to allow the dirt to fall through. Some 
wholesale dealers have machines for this purpose. The 
nuts weigh about 22 lbs. per bushel, and are put in bags 
holding 100 lbs. The average yield per acre is not muc 
above 25 bushels, though more than 100 bushels have been 
obtained. After the harvesting is done, swine are turned 
into the fields to gather and fatten on the nuts left in the 
ground. The vines are useful for fodder. The seeds 

ield about 20 per cent. of a fixed oil of yellow color and 

land flavor, with a specific gravity of'918. It is an excel- 
lent lubricant, burns well in warm weather, is used in 
dressing woolen cloth and in manufacture of soap, and is 
said to be largely sold as olive oil. New York consumes 
500,000 bushels, and Va. produces nearly 2,000,000 bushels 
of the nuts each year. l 

PEA ORE : form of compact brown iron ore (hydrated 
peroxide of iron), consisting of round smooth grains 
from the size of. mustard-seed to that of small peas. Bome- 
times the grains are still smaller and flattish. This iron 
ore is abundant in some places in France, and is smelted. 
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PEAR, n. pdr [AS. pera; F. poire; It. pera; L. pirum, 
a pear]: a fruit—also the tree—Pyrus comminis, sub-ord. 
Pomčæ, ord. Rosdcée (see below). PRICKLY PEAR (see that 
title). PEAR-SHAPED, a. ovate beneath and conical, like a 
pear. THE PEAR IS RIPE, the matter has come to maturity, 

PEAR (Pyrus communis) : tree of the same genus with 
the Apple (see Pyrvus), and like it one of the most exten- 
sively cultivated and valuable fruit-trees of temperate 
climates. The leaves are ovate, serrated, smooth on both 
surfaces, and without glands; the flowers are produced in 
corymbs, which may almost be called umbels, and are 
smaller than those of the apple; the styles are distinct and 
not combined at the base, as in the apple; and the fruit is 
hemispherical at one end, tapering gradually away, more 
or less rapidly, to a point at the other. The tree grows 
wild in central and s. portions of Europe and in large 
portions of Asia. In this condition it is only a small tree 
—often nothing more than a shrub; but under cultiva- 
tion it sometimes reaches a height of 60 ft., and the trunk 
a diameter of 1 to 23 ft. Though somewhat difficult to 
start, it becomes, when well established, very vigorous, 
and lives to a great age. The Stuyvesant P. tree, 
planted 1648 at the point now the corner of 18th st. and 
8rd ave., New York, was yielding fruit at the age of 
200 years, and there are several trees in Europe known 
to be about 400 years old. The P. was introduced probably 
by the Romans into Britain, and cultivated in early times 
by various nations; but no great improvement in the 
quality of the fruit seems to have been made till the 17th 
c. Now there are more than 1,000 varieties, many of which 
have a fine and delicate flavor widely different from the 
coarse quality of the original stock. The tree is grown 
almost entirely for its fruit, though the wood, of reddish 
color and very hard and fine grained, is in demand for 
various purposes, and is sometimes stained to imitate 
ebony. 

The P. thrives throughout the United States except in 
limited areas, and on nearly all soils that are naturally or 
artificially drained; but thrives especially on heavy loams 
and clays. The ground should be kept fertile by applica- 
tion of lime and ashes, or commercial fertilizer. An ex- 
hausted soil is a frequent cause of a poor quality of fruit. 
The P. is propagated from seeds, buds, and root-grafts, the 
last two methods reproducing the specific variety (see 
Buppine: GRAFTING). It is grown as a standard or asa 
dwarf, the former being budded or grafted on a pear stock; 
and the latter being worked usually on the quince. Stand- 
ard trees should be set 20 to 25 ft. apart, and dwarfs 10 to 
12 ft.; but in planting a large number of trees it is well to 
put a row of dwarfs between each two rows of standards 
and a dwarf between every two standards in the row. The 
standards require about 10 years to come into bearing, but 
the dwarfs will yield good crops in 5 years. The dwarfs 
will interfere but little with the growth of the standards, 
and by the time the latter have come into full bearing the 
dwarfs will begin to decline, and can be removed. me 
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varieties thrive better as dwarfs than as standards; with a 
large number of sorts there is no apparent difference, but a 
few cannot be profitably grown on the quince. A proper 
selection of varieties will enable the grower to have fruit 
from midsummer till the next spring. Large and beauti- 
ful specimens are often obtained from young trees, but, as 
a rule, fruit of the finest flavor is borne by trees that have 
reached maturity. More than with most other fruits the 
quality of the P. is influenced by soiland climate. Some 
sorts, very fine in good land and with good care, prove of 
little value when planted in a poor soil and neglected. 
Some of the European varieties of good quality in their 
native countries do not thrive in the United States, though 
others prove fully as good here as in their earlier home. 

Cultivation of the land increases growth of the tree, but 
is thought by some to render it more susceptible to attacks 
of the blight. When grown in grass a circle of several ft. 
around the trunk should be heavily mulched. By this 
means grass and weeds will be kept down, and the roots 
of the tree will be kept at à more uniform temperature 
than would otherwise be possible. Pruning should receive 
careful attention, the objects being to keep the tree in 
proper form and to remove all sickly or feeble shoots. In 
some varieties there is a strong tendency to overbearing, 
and a prompt thinning of the fruit becomes essentialto the 
health of the tree, and greatly improves the quality of the 
product. Excepting a very few sorts pears sbould be gath- 
ered 10 days to 2 weeks before they are ripe. They should 
be placed in shallow trays and kept in a dark room in 
which the temperature ranges from 60° to 707. By means 
of the cold storage method the ripening process may be 
delayed for months (see FRuIT— Keeping of Fruit). Winter 
pears can safely remain on the tree till the leaves fall or 
till sharp frosts occur. The P. is attacked by various in- 
sect enemies. These can be destroyed by the prompt, and 
if necessary, repeated use of a kerosene emulsion (made by 
thoroughly mixing 2 parts of kerosene with 1 part of soft 
soap and diluting with 20 to 40 parts of water) sprayed 
over the trees. The principal diseases of the P. are the 
fire-blight and the leaf-blight. The fire-blight is a fungoid 
disease, attacks weak and imperfectly nourished trees, 
causes a blackened appearance of the leaves and branches, 
and, if not promptly checked, destroys the tree. All 
diseased portions of an affected tree should be cut away 
and burned as soon as the first indication of disense appears. 
The leaf-blight works great injury to seedlings in the 
nursery, and often attacks larger trees, causing their leaves 
to fall about midsummer, checking growth of the tree and 
involving loss of the fruit. Spraying the trees with the 
Bordeaux mixture (made from solutions of sulphate of 
copper and fresh lime) of strength varying with the age 
and vigor of the tree, seems the most promising remedy. 
Preventive measures consist in maintaining a vigorous 
condition of the tree. 

In England the juice of the P. is expressed in the same 
way as cider from apples, and under the name of Perry is 
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largely used as a beverage. It contains 5 to 9 per cent. 
of alcohol. The best quality is made from the coarser 
flavored varieties of the fruit, and large orchards are grown 
specially for its production. The péar is used not only 
fresh, but also large quantities are canned, and preserves 
are made of it. 

The following table shows the percentages of the ash 
constituents of the various portions of the P., and furnishes 
an indication of the rapidity with which these elements of 
fertility are abstracted from the soil in which it is grown. 

Potash. Soda. Lime. Phosphoric Acid. Sulphuric Acid 
3°4 


Wood 3235 — 61:0 63 
Leaves 2606 — 46'5 81 3:9 
Fruit 547 85 80 15:3 57 


Many fine varieties of the P. have been obtained from 
hybridization, by selection, and from accidental seedlings. 
The Le Conte and the Kieffer are selected seedlings from 
the almost worthless Sand P., imported from China. The 
Seckel originated near Philadelphia, and was disseminated 
-from a single tree. The Bartlett, which supplies at least 
three-fourths of the pears grown for market in the United 
States, originated in England; but the stock in this 
country can be traced to 2 trees owned by Enoch Bartlett, 
of Dorchester, Mass., from whom it received its American 
name. The Jargonelle, and many of the varieties known 
as Bergamot and Beurré are highly esteemed. We are in- 
debted to France and Belgium for many fine varieties. 

Besides the varieties of pear usually referred to Pyrus 
communis, some are occasionally cultivated which are 
generally regarded as distinct species. Such are the Av- 
RELIAN PEAR (P. salvifolia), native of France, with leaves 
much narrower than the common pear, and a long fruit, 
which is used for making perry; the SNowy PEAR (P. niv- 
alis, native of the Alps of Austria, with oval obtuse 
leaves white and silky beneath, and a globose fruit, which 
is very acid till it becomes quite ripe or is beginning to 
decay, when it is very sweet; the SAND PEAR (P. Sinensis), 
native of China and Cochin-China, with heart-shaped, 
shining, almost evergreen leaves, and apple-shaped warted 
fruit, very gritty, and fit only for baking, cultivated in 
gardens in India. The Pasnta (P. pashia or P variolosa), 
a native of the Himalaya, yields fruit edible only when 
bletted or partially decay od. The PArroo (P. lanata) is 
another Himalayan species with edible fruit. 
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PEARL, n. péri [F. perle; It. perla; OHG. perala; 
Port. perola, a pearl: mid. L. periiia—probably dim. of 

pirum, a pear: comp. Ger. beere, a berry]: a hard, smooth, 

small body, of a white iridescent color and round shape, 
found in species of oyster, and in other bivalves, highly 

valued for its beauty (see below): figuratively, something 

very precious: anything round or bright, e.g., a drop of 

rain: a small printing-type: V.to set or adorn with pearls; 

to resemble pearls. EARL'ING, imp. PEARLED, pp. 

périd: ADJ. adorned or set with pearls; resembling pearls. 

PEARLACEOUS, a. pérl-d'shis, resembling mother of pearl. 

PEARL'Y, a. -li, clear, pure, and iridescent, like a pearl; 

containing pearls. PEARI'INESS, n. -nés, state of being 

pearly. PEARLASH, an impure carbonate of potassa ob- 

tained from the ashes of wood (see PoTAsH) PEARL 

BARLEY, finely prepared barley-grains (see BARLEY). PEARL 

DIVER, one of the men whose employment is to dive in the 

Indian seas for oysters that contain pearls. PEARL EDGE, 

projections at the side of ribbons; a narrow kind of thread- 

edging to be sown to lace. PEARL-EYED, a. having a: 
whit^ speck on the eye. PEARL GRASS Or WORT, the com- 
mon name for certain British wild plants of the ord. 

Caryophyllacee. PEARL OYSTER, àa bivalve from which 
pearls are obtained (see below). PEARL 8AGO, a sago in 

the form of small, hard grains. PEARL SINTER, a volcanic 
mineral occurring in smooth, shining, globular masses. 

PEARL SPAR or STONE, a variety of feldspathic lava contain- 
ing globules from the size of a grain of sand to that of a 
hazel-nut, having a glassy and pearly lustre; a variety of 
dolomite having a pearly lustre. PEARL STITCH, an orna- 

mental stitch in knitting stockings. PEARL-STUDDED, a. 

studded with pearls. PEARL WAITE, a preparation of bis- 
muth (see WHITE CoLons). PEARL-SHELL, or MOTHER OF 
PEARL, the inside surface or lining of pearloysters and 
other shells (see MOTHER OF PEARL). 

PEARL: peculiar product of certain marine and fresh- 
water mollusks or shell-fish. Most of the molluscous ani- 
mals which are aquatic and reside in shells are provided 
with á fluid secretion with which they line their shells, 
giving to the otherwise harsh granular material, of which 
the shell is formed, a beautifully smooth surface, which 
prevents any unpleasant friction upon the extremely ten- 
der body of the animal. ‘This secretion is evidently laid 
in extremely thin semi-transparent films, which, in conse- 
quence of such an arrangement, have generally a beauti- 
tiful iridescence, and form in some species a su.licient 
thickness to be cut into useful and ornamental articles. 
The material itself in its hardened condition is called nacre 
by zoologists, and by dealers Mother of Pearl(q.v.) Be- 
sides the pearly lining of the shells, detached and generally 
spherical or rounded portions of the nacre are often found 
on opening the shells, and there is reason to suppose these 
are the result of accidental causes, such as the intrusion of 
a minute grain of sand or other substance, which, by irri- 
tating the tender body of the animal, obliges it in self- 
defense to cover the cause of offense which it has no 
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power to remove; and as the secretion goes on regularly 
to supply the growth and wear of the shell, the included 
body constantly gets its share, and thereby continues to 
increase in size until it becomes a pearl. The Chinese 
avail themselves of the knowledge of this fact to compel 
one species of fresh-water mussel, Unio Hyria, to produce 
pearls. In order to do this, they keep the Unios in tanks, 
and insert between the shell and the mantle of the animal 
either small leaden shot or little spherical pieces of mother- 
of-pearl. These are sure to receive regular coatings of 
the nacreous secretion; and after a time look like pearls 
formed under natural conditions. These ingenious peo- 
ple practice another trick on these animals; they insert 
small images of the Buddha stamped out of metal, which 
soon become coated with the pearl-secretion, and are ce- 
mented by it to the shells; to those ignorant of its origin, 
the phenomenon is a supernatural testimony to the truth 
of Buddhism. Examples of these curiosities are in many 
museums in western lands. 
| A plan of making pearls was suggested to the Swedish 
govt. by Linnsus. It consisted in boring a small hole 
through the shell of the river mussel, and inserting a grain 
of sand, so as to afford a nucleus for a pearl. The plan at 
first succeeded so far as to indicate its practicability, and 
he was rewarded by a sum of money, about $2,200, but it 
failed to be commercially profitable, and was abandoned. 

The exact nature of the secretion has not been deter- 
mined; it is, however, ascertained that it is deposited in 
thin films, which overlie each other so irregularly, that their 
sharply serrated edges, when magni- 
fied, present the appearance repre- 
sented in fig. 1; and to this peculiar 
disposition of the plates, the beauti- 
ful iridescence of common pearls is 
attributed. Their formation was a 
great puzzle to the ancients, among 
whom they were very highly prized. 
Dioscorides and Pliny mention the 

belief that they were drops of dew 
PO oN ff] or rain which fell into the shells 
when opened by the animal, and 
were then by some power of the ani- 
ME malaltered into pearls. "This opin- 
ion, which obtained all over the east, is thus charmingly 
alluded to by Moore: 
* And precious the tear as that rain from the sky, 
Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea.’ 

The most famous pearls are from the east; the coast of 
Ceylon, or Taprobane as it was called by the Greeks, hav- 
ing from earliest times been the chief locality for P. fish- 
ing. They are, however, obtained now of nearly the same 
quality in other parts of the world, e.g., Panama in Cen- 
tral America, St. Margarita in the . Indies, the Coro- 
mandel Coast, the shores of the Sooloo Islands, the Bah- 
rein Islands, and the islands of Karak and Corgo in the 
Persian Gulf. The pearls of the Bahrein fishery are said 
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to be even finer than those of Ceylon, and they form an 
important part of the trade of Bassora. These, and indeed 
all the foreign pearls used in jewelry, a reproduced by 
the Pearl Oyster,(q.v.). The shells of the mollusks which 
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yield the Ceylon, Indian, and Persian ones, are sometimes 
12 inches in diameter, and usually about nine inches. 
Those of the new world, though the shells are smaller 
and thicker, are believed to be the same species. The 
chief locality of the Ceylon pearl fishery is a bank about 
20 m. long, 10 or 12 m. from shore, opposite to the villages 
of Condatchy and Arippo on the n. coast. "The season of 
the fishery lasts about three months, commencing at the 
beginning of Feb., and the fishery is under govt. regula- 
tions. The boats employed are open, and of 10 to 15 tons 
burden; they put out at night, usually at 10 o'clock, on a 
signal gun being fired from the fort of Arippo, and make 
for the govt. guard vessel, which is moored on the bank, 
and serves the double purpose of a guard and a light- 
ship. 'The divers are under the direction of a manager, 
called the Adapanaar, and they are chiefly Tamils and 
Moors from India. For each diver there is provided a 
diving-stone, weighing about thirty lbs. which is fastened 
to the end of a rope long enough to reach the bottom, and 
having a loop made for the man's foot; and in addition to 
this, a large .et-work basket, in which to place the pearl 
oysters.as he collects them. This apparatus is hung over 
the sides of the boat; and the diver, placing his foot in the 
loop attached to the stone, liberates the coils of the rope, 
and with his net-basket rapidly descends to the bottom. 
To each beat there is usually allotted a crew of 18 men 
and 10 divers, 5 of whom are descending while the others 
are resting. This work is done very rapidly; for, not- 
withstanding the stories to the contrary, the best divers 
cannot remain longer than 80 seconds below, and few are 
able to exceed 60. The greatest depth to which they de- 
scend is 13 fathoms, and the usual depth about 9 fathoms. 
When the diver gives the signal by pulling the rope, he is 
quickly hauled up with his net and its contents. Acci- 
dents rarely happen; and as the men are very superstitious, 
their safety is attributed to the incantations of their shark 
charmers, performed at the commencement of the fishing. 
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Sir E. Tennent, however, attributes the rarity of accidents 
from sharks, usually so abundant in tropical seas, to the 
bustle and to the excitement of the waters during the 
fishery frightening them away. The divers are sometimes 
paid fixed wages, others agree for one-fourth of the prod: 
uct. When a boat-load of oysters has been obtained,tit re- 
turns to shore, and the cargo, amounting sometimes to 
20,000 or 30,000, is landed and piled on the shore to die 
and putrefy, in order that the pearls may be easily found. 
The heaps are formed in small compartments, each with 
walls one or two ft. high. Several of these compartments 
surround a small central inclosure, in which is a bath, 
and they slope toward this bath, and are each connected 
with it by a small channel, so that any pearls washed out 
from the putrefying mass by the rain may be carried into 
the bath. When the animals in the shells are sufficiently 
decomposed, the washing commences, and great care is 
taken to watch for the loose pearls, which are always by 
far the most valuable; the shells are then examined, and 
if any attached pearls are seen they are handed over to 
the clippers, who, with pinchers or hammer, skilfully re- 
move them. Such pearls are used only for setting; while 
the loose ones, usually quite round, are drilled and strung, 
and can be used for beads, etc. The workmen employed 
to drill the pearls also round the irregular ones, and pol- 
ish them with great skill. The method of holding the 
pearls during these operations is ingenious; they make a 
number of holes of small ‘depth in a piece of dry wood, 
and into these they fit the pearls, so that they are only 
partly below the surface of the wood, which they then 
place in water. As it soaks up the water and swells, the 
pearls become tightly fixed, and are then perforated, etc. 
These operations are all carried on on the spot. 

For many miles along the Condatchy shore, the accumu- 
lation of shells is enormous, averaging at least four ft. in 
thickness. "This is not wonderful, when it is remembered 
that this fishery has been in active operation for at least 
2,000 years. The place itself is exceedingly barren and 
dreary, and, except during the fishing season, is almost 
deserted; but at that time, thousands of people, of various 
countries and castes, are here drawn together. The 
Ceylon fishery fluctuates much from year to year. In 
1874, it was worth only about $35,000 to the government; 
n ode. about $900,000 (17,000,000 shells being landed in 

ays). 

The pearls vary much in size; those as large as a pea 
and of good color and form, are the best, except unusu- 
ally large specimens, which are rare, the most extraordi- 
ary one known being that owned by the late Mr. Hope, 
which was two inches in length, and four in circumfer- 
ence, and weighed 1,800 grains. The smaller ones are 
sorted into sizes, the very smallest being called seed-pearls. 
A considerable quantity of these last are sent to China, 
where they are said to be calcined, and used in Chinese 
pharmacy. Among the Romans, the P. wasa great favor- 
ite, and enormous prices were paid for fine ones, One 
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author gives the value of a string of pearis at 1,000,000 
sesterces, or almost $40,000, The single pearl which 
Cleopatra is said to have dissolved and swallowed was 
valued at nearly $400,000; and one of the same value was cut 
into two pieces for ear-rings for the statue of Venus in the 
Pantheon at Rome. In later times, we read of a pearl, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, belonging to Sir Thomas Gresh- 
am, valued at about $75,000, and which he is said to 
have treated after the fashion of Cleopatra; for he pow- 
dered it and drank it in a glass of wine to the health of the 
queen, in order to astonish the ambassador of Spain, with 
whom he had laid a wager that he would give a more 
costly dinner than could the Spaniard. 

During the occupation of Britain by the Romans that 
country became famous for its pearls found in the fresh- 
water mussel of the rivers: see FRESHWATER MUSSEL. 
Generally the pearls of this mollusk are small, badly 
colored, and often valueless; but occasionally they occur 
of such beauty asto rival those of the pearl oyster. 
Several years ago, in the Scotch rivers, the search for 
pearls was prosecuted vigorously, especially by a merchant 
named Unger, of Edinburgh, who had brought Scotch 

earls into great repute. He collected specimens rangin 
in value as was stated, from about $25 to $450 each, an 
formed a necklace said to be worth about $1,500. In 
Scotch pearls of the highest quality, there is a pleasing 
pinkish tint, which is very permanent. The fishing for 
pearl mussels is much less dangerous and troublesome 
than for pearl oysters: they are found usually in the beds 
of streams, shallow enough to wade in, and so clear that 
the pearls can be seen at the bottom. If too deep to re- 
move with the hand, they are easily captured by putting a: 
stick between their gaping shells, which instantly close 
upon it, and can be drawn out with it. 

Very fine river pearls, known on the European conti- 
nent as Bohemian pearls, are found in the rivers Moldau 
and Wottawa. There is also a fresh-water P. fishery in 
Bavaria, where the river Iltz yields at times very fine 
specimens. Even the most inferior pearls have a market 
value; for pearls can be properly polished and rounded 
only with pearl dust, which is made by powdering the 
inferior pearls. 

False Pearis are admirable imitations, made by blowing 
-very thin beads or bulbs of glass, and pouring into them 
a mixture of liquid ammonia, and the white matter from 
the scales of the Bleak (q.v.), and sometimes of the Roach, 
and Dace. The proper way to prepare the pearl-matter is 
first to remove the scales of the lower part of the fish; 
these must then be very carefully washed, after which 
they are put to soak in water, when the pearly film falls 
off and forms at the bottom of the vessel asediment which 
is removed and placed in liquid ammonia for future use. 
This P. mixture, when of the best quality, is very costly— 
as much as $20 or $25 per ounce. For use, it is diluted 
with ammonia, and injected into the glass beads, so as to 
thinly coat them inside; afterward the better kinds have 
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melted white wax poured in, which renders them much 
more durable. The French and Germans produce in this 
way imitations of the finest oriental pearls, of such beauty 
that the most practiced eye can scarcely detect the differ- 
ence. The invention of artificial pearls is due to a French- 
man, named Jaquin, in the time of Catharine de’ Medici; 
and the manufacture is now carried on chiefly in the 
dept. of ,the Seine, where great improvements have 
lately been made, especially in the art of giving the irreg- 
ular forms of large pearls to the glass-bulbs, and thus 
increasing the resemblance, and in removing the glassy 
appearance caused by the exterior glass coating, by expos- 
ing it for a short period to the action of the vapor of 
hydrofluoric acid. Mucilage of fine gum-arabic also is 
used instead of wax; which increases the translucency, 
gives greater weight, and is not liable to melt with the 
heat of the wearer’s body—a defect to which those filled 
with wax are very liable. 

Roman Pearls differ from other artificial pearls, by hav- 
ing the coating of pearly matter on the outside, to which 
it is attached by an adhesive substance. The art of mak- 
ing these was derived from the Chinese. 

PEARL River: stream in Miss., rising about 100 m. 
n.n.e. of Jackson, and flowing s. through the state, sepa- 
rating Miss. from La. in its lower course and emptying - 
into Mississippi Sound, near the outlet of Lake Pontchar- 
train. It flows nearly 300 m. through a fertile cotton 
country, and is navigable to Jackson, the capital. 

PEARL OYS'TER (Avicula or Meleagrina margariti- 
fera): lamellibranchiate mollusk, of family Aviculide, usu- 
ally found—great numbers together—attached to subma- 
rine rocks at considerable depth on the coasts of tropical 
countries; and important as producing almost all the pearls 
and all the mother-of-pearl of commerce. It is called 
sometimes the PEARL MussEL; but the family to which it 
belongs differs considerably both from that of mussels and 
from that of oysters; the valves of its shell being unequal, 
the hinge-line straight and long, and the animal furnished 
with two adductor muscles, one of them small, and with a 
foot by which it produces a byssus. The P.O. is of 
oblique oval form, longitudinally ribbed, and with con- 
centric foliations when young which disappear when it is 
old. It attainsalarge size; and there are several varieties: 
for the most important, see MorHER oF PEARL. The 
whole inside of the shell is covered with a thick layer of 
nacre or mother of pearl, compact and beautiful, forming 
indeed the chief part of the shell, and exhibiting consider- 
able variety of color, most frequently white, sometimes 
blood-red. Pearls are formed of the same substance (see 
PEARL), and are generally produced by eggs which have 
become abortive, and which remain lodged within the 
mollusk instead of being ejected into the sea.—The P. O. 
is too rank and coarse to be eaten. When taken from the 
sea it is commonly laid out in the sun to die, that the 

rls may be sought for after the shell opens.—The P. O. 
is not the only mollusk which produces pearls. The Pla- 
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cuna placenta—an oyster (family Ostreada) with thin trans- 
parent shell used in China and elsewhere as a substitute for 
window glass—produces diminutive pearls. 'The Fresh- 
water Mussel (q.v.) produces pearls sometimes of consider- 
able beauty and value; and pearls have been found in the 
common oyster, in pinne, etc., and even in limpets. 

PEARMAIN, n. pár' màn [F. parmain]: a variety of the 
apple. 

PEARSON, per'son, JOHN, D.D.: English prelate of high 
celebrity: 1612, Feb. 28—1686, July 16; b. at Great Snor- 
ing, in Norfolk, of which place his father was rector. He 
was educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree M.A. 1639, and in the same year 
took orders, and was collated to a prebend in Salisbury 
Cathedral. In 1640 he was appointed chaplain to Finch, 
lord-keeper of the great seal; and on the outbreak of the 
civil war became chaplain to Lord Goring, and afterward 
to Sir Robert Cook, in London. In 1650, he was appointed 
minister of St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, London; and 1659, 
published the great work by which he is now remembered, 
An Exposition of the Creed. It was dedicated to his flock, 
to whom the substance of it had been preached some years 
before in a series of discourses. The laborious learning 
and the judicial calmness evinced by the author in this 
treatise have long been acknowledged, and command the 
respect even of those who think his elaborate argumenta- 
tion tedious and not always forcible. It is generally reck- 
oned one of the ablest works produced in the greatest age 
of English theology—the 17th c. During the same year, 
P. published The Golden Remains of the Ever Memorable 
Mr. John Hales of Eton. At the Restoration, honors and 
emoluments were lavishly showered upon him. Before , 
the close of 1660 he received the rectory of St. Christopher's, 
in London; was created D.D. at Cambridge; installed Pre- 
bendary of Ely and Archdeacon of Surrey; and made 
master of Jesus College, Cambridge. In 1661, he obtained 
the Margaret professorship of divinity, and was one of the 
most prominent commissioners in the famous Savoy con- 
ference; 1662, he was made master of Trinity, Cambridge, 
and 1673, was promoted to the bishopric of Chester. In 
1672 he had published Véndicie Epistolarum S. Ignatii, in 
answer to Daillé, who had denied the genuineness of the 
epistles. It was imagined for years that P. had triumphed 
over his opponent. "The history of the controversy, how- 
ever (see IGNATIUS), has since been deemed to show that 
Daillé was right and P. wrong. In 1684, appeared his 
Annales Cyprianict. P.’s Opera Posthuma | Chronologica 
were pub. by Dodwell (Lond. 1688) and his Orationes, 
Conciones et Determinationes Theologice contain much val- 
uable matter; for, as Bentley used to say, P.'s ‘ very dross 
was gold.’ Bp. Burnet thought him ‘in all respects the 
greatest divine of his age.' 


PEAS and PEASE; see under PEA. 
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PEASANT, n. péz'ánt [F. paysan; OF. paisant, a peas- 
ant—from mid. L. pagen’sis, a countryman: F. pays; It. 
paese, country —from L. pagus, a village or canton|: one 
occupied in rural labor; a countryman; a rustic; a hind; a 
swain: ADJ. of or relating to peasants; rural. PEAS'ANT- 
RY, n. -7£, the body of country people; the rustics taken 
together. Note.—It will be seen from the root-words that 
peasant and pagan have the same origin, the primary mean- 
ing of each being ‘the inhabitant of a village’: see PAGAN. 

PEAS'ANT WAR: in German history, the great insur- 
rection of the peasantry which broke out in the beginning 
of 1525, and which Zschokke has described as the * terrible 
scream of oppressed humanity.’ The oppression of the 
peasants had gradually increased in severity, as the nobility 
became more extravagant and the clergy more sensual and 
degenerate. "The example of Switzerland encouraged the 
hope of success, and 1476-1517 there were risings here and 
there among the peasants of s. Germany. A peasant re- 
bellion, called from its cognizance, the Bundschuh (Laced 
Shoe) took place in the Rhine countries 1502; and an- 
other, the ‘League of Poor Conrad,’ in Würtemberg 1514; 
both of which were put down without any abatement of 
the grievances which occasioned them. "The Reformation, 
by tbe mental awakening which it produced, and the dif- 
fusion of sentiments favorable to freedom, must be reck- 
oned among the causes of the great insurrection itself; 
though Luther, Melanchthon, and the other leading re- 
formers, while urging the nobles to justice and humanity, 
arene ly. reprobated the violent proceedings of the peas- 
ants. he Anabaptists, however, in particular Miinzer, 
encouraged and excited them; and a peasant insurrection 
took place in the Hegau 1522. Another, the ‘Latin War,’ 
arose 1523 in Salzburg, against an unpopular archbishop, 
but these were quickly suppressed. 1525, Jan. 1, the 
peasantry of the eat pk of Kempten, with the towns- 
people, suddenly assailed and plundered the convent, com- 
pelling the abbot to sign a renunciation of his rights. This 
shaved the signal fora rising of the peasants on all sides 
throughout s. Germany. Meny of the princes and nobles 
at first regarded the insurrection with some complacency, 
because it was directed in the first instance chiefly against 
‘the ecclesiastical lords; some, too, because it seemed likely 
to promote the interests of the exiled Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, who was then on the point of reconquering his 
dominions by the help of Swiss troops; and others, 
because it seemed to set bounds to the increase of Austrian 
power. But Archduke Ferdinand hastened to raise an 
army, the troops of the empire being mostly engaged in 
the emperor's wars in Italy, and intrusted the command of 
it to the Truchsess Von Waldburg, a man of stern and un- : 
scrupulous character, but of ability and energy. Von 
Waldburg P eben with the peasants to gain time, and 
defeated and destroyed some large bodies of them, but was 
himself defeated by them 1525, Apr. 22, when he made a 
treaty with them, but with not the slightest intention of 
keeping it. Meanwhile the insurrection extended, and be- 
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came general throughout Germany, and a number of 
towns took part in it, e.g., Heilbronn, Mühlhausen, Fulda, 
Frankfurt, etc.; but there was total lack of organization 
and co-operation. Toward Easter, 1525, there appeared in 
Upper Swabia a manifesto, which set forth the grievances 
and demands of the insurgents. They demanded the free 
election of their parish clergy; appropriation of the tithes 
of grain, after competent maintenance of the parish clergy, 
to support of the poor and to purposes of general utility; 
abolition of serfdom, aud of the exclusive hunting aud 
fishing rights of the nobles; restoration to the community 
of forests, fields, and meadows, which the secular and ec- 
clesiastical lords had appropriated to themselves; release 
from arbitrary augmentation and multiplication of services, 
duties, and rents; equal administration of justice; and abo- 
lition of some of the most odious exactions of the clergy. 
The conduct of the insurgents was not, however, in ac- 
cordance with the moderation of their demands. "Their 
many separate bands destroyed convents and castles, mur- 
dered, pillaged, and were guilty of the Kon nt excesses, 
which must indeed be regarded as partly in revenge for 
the cruelty practiced against them by Von Waldburg. A 
number of princes and knights concluded treaties with the 
easants conceding their principal demands. The city of 
ürtzburg joined them, but the Castle of Leibfrauenberg 
made an obstinate resistance, which gave time to Von 
Waldburg and their other enemies to collect and strengthen 
their forces. In May and June, the peasants sustained a 
number of severe defeats, in which large bodies of them 
were destroyed. The Landgraf Philip of Hesse also was 
successful against them in n. Germany. The peasants, 
after they had been subjugated, were everywhere treated 
with terrible cruelty. in one instance a great body of 
them were perfidiously massacred after they had laid 
down their arins. Multitudes were hanged in the streets, 
and many were put to death with the greatest tortures. 
Weinsberg, Rothenburg, Würtzburg, and other towns 
‘which had joined them, suffered the terrible revenge of 
the victors, and torrents of blood were shed. It is sup- 
sed that more than 150,000 persons lost their lives in the 
easant War. Flourishing and populous districts were 
desolated. The lot of the defeated insurgents became 
hardér than ever, and many burdens of the peasantry 
originated at this period. "l'he cause of the Reformation 
also was very injuriously affected. See Sartorius, Versuch 
einer Geschichte des Deutschen Bauernkriegs (Berl. 1795); 
Ochsle, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Deutschen Bauernkriegs 
(Heilbronn 1829); Wachsmuth, Der Deutsche Bauernkrieg 
(Leip. 1834); and Zimmermann, Allgemeine Geschichte des 
grossen Bauernkriegs (3 vols., Stuttg. 1841-48). 
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PEAS'LEE, EpmMunp RANDOLPH, M.D., LL.D.: 1814, 
Jan. 22—1878, Jan. 21; b. Newton, N. H. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College 1836, studied medicine at Yale, 
and commenced practice at Hanover, N. H., 1841. He 
was prof. of anat. And surgery at Dartmouth College 1842 
—10, was also prof. at Bowdoin College 1845-60, and in the 
New York Medical College 1851-60. He removed to New 
York 1858, and resided there till his death. In 1872 he 
was appointed prof. of gynecology at Dartmouth College 
and at the medical college connected with Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, 1874. e was a prominent member of 
medical and gynecological societies, was a prolific writer 
for medical journals, and published Human Histology 
(1857) and Ovarian Tumors and Ovariotomy (1872). 

PEA-STONE, or PISOLITE, pi's6-lit, or PISIFORM LIMB- 
STONE, pi'si.fawrm: kind of calcareous spar or limestone, 
which occurs in globules from one-eighth of an inch to 
half an inch in diameter, imbedded in & cement of similar 
substance. "There is generally a grain of sand in the centre 
of each globule as the nucleus around which it has been 
formed; and the concentric plates of its structure are easily 
visible. Sometimes the nucleus is merely a bubble of air. 
P. is found in great masses near the hot springs of Carls- 
bad, in Bohemia. It is sometimes used for ornamental 
purposes. 
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PEAT, pét [OE. beating, turf for fuel; bete, to mend or 
kindle a fire; beats or peats, the turfs consumed: AS. betan, 
to amend, to repair: Scot. beit, to-add, to supply]: natural 
accumulation of decayed vegetable substances in swampy 
districts, occurring in strata more or less deep. Pkars, n. 
plu. péts, peat cut into pieces of the shape and size of a 
brick, dried in the sun, and used as fuel. PEATY, a. peti, 
iue of peat. PEAT BOG, an accumulation of peat 
more or less extensive, and soft ahd swampy. PEAT Moss, 
district covered with undisturbed peat soil. PEAT SOIL, 
peat moss that has been reclaimed for agricultural purposes 
— Peat is formed by decomposition of plants amid much 
moisture, as in marshes and morasses; and sometimes de- 
scribed as a kind of Humus (q.v.), formed by the accumula- 
tion of the remains of mosses and other marsh-plants. The 
remains of the plants are often so well preserved in it, that 
the species can be easily distinguished. Reeds, rushes, and 
other aquatic plants may usually be traced in peat, and 
stems of heath are often abundant in it; but it chiefly con- 
sists, in the n. parts of the world, of different species of 
Sphagnum (q.v.), or Bog-moss. Mosses of this genus grow 
in very wet situations, and throw out new shoots in their 
upper parts, while their lower parts are decaying and being 
converted into P.; so that shallow pools are gradually 
changed into bogs. It was formerly believed that bogs 
owed their origin to the destruction of forests, the fallen 
trees impeding the natural drainage, and causing the growth 
of those marsh-plants of which P. is formed; and this 
theory was supported by reference to instances supposed to 
be authenticated by tradition—as that of the moor of Hat- 
field, in Yorkshire, England, now consisting of about 12,000 
acres of P., and said to have been a forest of firs, till *the 
Romans under Ostorius, having slain many Britons, drove 
the rest into the forest,’ which was then destroyed by the 
victors. There are, however, satisfactory proofs that P. 
has accumulated in many places around trees; and firs re- 
maining in their natural position have been found to have 
six or seven ft. of P. under their roots, though other trees, 
as oaks, are commonly found with their stumps resting on 
the soil beneath the P. Yet it is probable that the destruc- 
tion of forests may, in some instances, by impeding the 
course of the streams which flowed through them, have 
caused the stagnation of water from which the growth of 
P. resulted. Some of the largest mosses and fens of Europe ` 
occupy the place of forests, which were destroyed by order 
of Severus and other Roman emperors; and some of the 
British forests, now mosses, as well as some of those of Ire- 
land, were cut down because they harbored wolves or out- 
laws. The overthrow of a forest by a storm in the 17th c., 
is known to have caused the formation of a peat-moss near 
Loch Broom, in Ross-shire. Layers of trees are frequently 
found in P., which seem to have been suddenly deposited 
in their horizontal position, and sometimes to have been 
felled by human hands. It is probable, however, that 
sometimes P. has been formed where the soil has been ex- 
hausted by the long-continued growth of one kind of tree. 
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The growth of P. is often rapid: bogs have been known to 
increase two inches in depth in a year. The surface of a 
bog sometimes becomes a floating mass of long interlaced 
fibres of plants, known in Ireland as Old Wives’ Tow. ‘The 
vegetation on the surface is sometimes very green and com- 
pact, like a beautiful turf. 

P., being vegetable matter more or less decomposed, 
passes by insensible degrees into Lignite (q.v.). The less- 
perfectly decomposed peat is generally of brown color; that 
which is fully decomposed is often nearly black. Moist P. 
possesses a decided and powerful antiseptic property, which 
is attributed to the presence of gallic acid and tannin, and 
is manifested not only in the perfect preservation of ancient 
trees and of leaves, fruits, etc., but sometimes even of ani- 
mal bodies. Thus, in some instances, human bodies have 
been found perfectly preserved in P., after the lapse of 
centuries. 

The formation of P. is ohe of the most important geologi- 
cal changes now in evident progress. It takes place, how- 
ever, only in the colder parts of the world. In warm 
regions, the decay of vegetable substances, after life has 
ceased, is too rapid to permit its formation. The surface 
covered by P. is very extensive in all colder parts of the 
world; though in the s. hemisphere no moss seems to enter 
into its composition; and the S. American P. is said by Mr. 
Darwin to be formed of many plants, but chiefly of Astelia 
pumila, phanerogamous plant of the rush family. The 
surface covered by P. even in England is considerable; it is 
greater in Scotland, and very great in Ireland. Extensive 
tracts are covered with P. even in the s. countries of Europe, 
sometimes even near the sea; and in more northern regions, 
the mosses or bogs are still more extensive. For their phys- 
ical characters, and the mode of reclaiming them, or con- 
verting them into arable land, see Boa. 

Mere P. is not a good soil, even when sufficiently drained, 
but, by the application of lime, marl, etc., it is soon con- 
verted into good soil, yielding excellent crops. A mixture 
of P. is often of benefit to soils otherwise poor. And for 
many shrubs, as rhododendrons, kalmias, whortleberries, 
etc., no soil is so suitable as one in great part of peat. 

P. is used extensively for fuel. "The more perfectly 
decomposed the vegetable matter, and the more consoli- 
dated the peat therefore, the better is it suited for fuel. 
It is the ordinary fuel of great part of Ireland, and is 
there almost always called turf, though the term turf, in 
its ordinary English sense, is utterly unapplicable to it. 
To procure P. for fuel, the portion of bog to be operated 
upon must first be partially dried by a wide open drain; its 
surface is then pared off with the spade, to the depth of 
about six inches, to remove the coarse undecomposed 
vegetable matter; the P. is afterward cut out in pieces 
(peats) like bricks, by means chiefly of a peculiar imple- 
ment, called in Ireland a slane, and in Scotland a peat- 
spade, resembling a long, narrow, sharp spade, the blade 
of which is furnished on one side with a tongue set at a 
right angle to it. This implement is used by the hands 
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alone, without pressure of the foot. The soft peats are 
conveyed to some neighboring place, where they are set 
up on end in little clusters to dry. When sufficiently dry, 
they are conveyed away, and may be piled in outhouses or 
stacked in the open air. The operation of peat-cutting is 
performed in spring or summer.—Where P. for fuel ean- 
not be obtained in the way above described, the black 
mud of a semi-fluid bog is sometimes worked by the feet 
of a party of men, women, and children until it acquires 
such a consistency that it can be molded by the hand. 
The process is laborious, but the fuel obtained by it is 
good.—In countries depending on P. for fuel, a very 
rainy season sometimes occasions great inconvenience, and 
even distress, by preventing the cutting and drying of the 
peat. 

P. is a light and bulky kind of fuel, and cannot be con- 
veyed to considerable pa without great expense. 
Efforts have been made, in Scotland and Ireland, to bring 
it into more general use, and so to promote the reclaim- 
ing of bogs, by compressing it until its specific gravity -is 
nearly equal to that of coal: for this purpose, it is first re- 
duced toa pulp. This process has not yet been advan- 
b dod prosecuted on an extensive scale. 

.-charcoal, made from uncompressed P., is very light 
and inflammable, and therefore unsuitable for many pur- 
poses, but for others it is particularly adapted, and no 
kind of charcoal excels it in antiseptic and deodorizing 
properties. It is also an excellent manure for many kinds 
of soil, and great crops have been obtained .by its use. 
P.-charcoal is highly esteemed for smelting of iron, and 
for working and tempering the finer cutlery. Charcoal 
made from compressed P. is in density superior to wood- 
charcoal, and is capable of being used as coke. The Irish 
Amelioration Soc., some years ago, encouraged the con- 
version of P. into charcoal, but it seems not to have suc- 
ceeded as a commercial speculation, though the resulting 
charcoal was of good quality. The fact is similar regard- 
ing various companies formed for obtaining valuable 
products from the destructive distillation of P. It appears 
from researches of Sir R. Kane and others, that 1,000 parts 
of P. yield about 11 of sulphate of ammonia, 7 of acetate 
ef lime, 2 of wood naphtha, 1 of paraffin, 7 of fixed oil, 
and 3 of volatile oil: see a Brit. parliamentary Report on 
the Nature and Products of the Destructive Distillation of 
Peat, 1851; and a paper by Dr. Paul, The Chemical News, 
VI. A more recent contribution to the subject is The Peat 
Mosses of Buchan—by the Rev. James Peter, minister of 
Deer (Aberdeen 1875). 

Flower-pots are sometimes made of P. It is easy to 
transplant flowers growing in them without loosening the 
earth from the roots, the pot being readily cut to pieces; 
and liquid manure applied outside finds its way sufficient- 
ly to the roots. 
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PEA WEEVIL, or PEgA-BUG (Bruchus pisi): the most 
formidable destroyer of the pea, causing immense damage 
to the crop every year. It has been disseminated through- 
out thé United States and introduced into Canada. The 
eggs are deposited on the young pods, and the grubs 
hatched from them work their way into the peas. As the 
peas grow, the holes are covered. The grub feeds on the 
substance of the pea. but does not attack the germ. Con- 
sequently, infested peas will grow, but as they do not 
produce vigorous plants they should not be sown if others 
can be obtained. In the spring the weevil goes forth to 
perpetuate its species. It can be killed before it leaves the 
seed by placing the peas in a closed vessel and subjecting 
them to the fumes of bisulphide of carbon, turpentine, or 
chloroform; by placing them, as soon as shelled, for a few 
seconds in boiling water; or by keeping them 2 or 3 cays 
in a tight box with a quantity of insect powder, and shak- 
ing them occasionally. If the seeds are kept in a tight 
box till the second year the weevils will perish. The in- 
jury already sustained cannot be remedied, but if all in- 
ested peas were promptly treated the numbers of the pest 
would be speedily diminished, and it might eventually be 
exterminated. 

PEBBLE, n. péd'bl [Dan. pible,*to flow with small bub- 
bles, to purl: Dut. kabbelen, to beat us waves upon the 
shore: AS. pabol, a pebble; prob. allied to bubble, from the 
sound of water running among stones]: small, round, 
water-worn stone of any kind; but with jewellersand lapi- 
daries sometimes an agate or a cornelian—since these are 
often found as loose pebbles in streams—those of Scotland 
in particular being popularly designated Scotch Pebbles. 
Hence the name has come even to be extended to rock- 
erystal. when not in the crystalline form, and we hear of 
spectacles with eyes of pebble, etc. Deposits of pebbles 
(in the sense of water-worn stones) occur among the rocks 
of all periods, but the pebbles are seldom loose; they are 
generally cemented together by iron, lime, or silex, form- 
ing a pudding-stone of greater or less hardness. Single 
pebbles are sometimes found in deposits which have been 
formed at a distance from currents in perfectly still water, 
ss in chalk and fine silt. They must have been floated to 
their places entangled in the roots of trees, or attached to 
the roots of large buoyant sea-weeds.—BRAZILIAN PEB- 
BLEs (so called from Brazil having been long famous for 
the purity of its rock crystal), are very pure pieces of 
Rock Crystal (q.v.), used by opticians for the lenses of 
spectacles, etc. PEB'BLED, a. -b/d, covered or abounding 
with pebbles. PEBBLES, n. plu. -b/z,a name given by lapi- 
darles to various ornamental stones, differing much in 
color and appearance. Prs’BLY, a. -b/%, full of pebbles. 

PEBRINE, n. pébrín [F. pébrine]: name in France 
for a disease of silk-worms, caused by minute organisms 
infesting their bodies in all stages of their existence: see 
MUscARDINE. 


PECAN—PECCARY. | 


PECAN, or PEccaN, n. pékán [F. pacane: Sp. pa- 
cana]: a N. Amer. tree and its fruit; a kind of nut; the 
Car'ya olivefor'mis, ord. Juglanddcée; a species of Hickory 
(q.v.). j 

PECCABLE, a. pék'd-bl [F. peccable; It. peccabile, pec- 
cable—from L. peccab'tlis—from pecco, I do amiss or trans- 

ss]: liable to sin; subject to transgress the divine law. 

C'CABIL'ITY, n. -bili-(í, the state or quality of being 
subject to sin. PEC'CADIL'LO, n. -dil'lé [Sp. pecadillo, a 
slight fault—from pecado, a sin, an excess—from L. peccã- 
tum, a sin]: a petty crime or fault. PEC'CANT, a. -kdnt [F. 
—L.]: sinning; guilty; corrupt; offensive; bad. Prc’- 
CANTLY, ad. -/i. C'CANCY, n. -d$-si, bad quality; offense. 

PECCARY, n. pék'd-ri [a S. Amer. name: F. pécari, a 
peccary], (Dycoteles): genus of Pachydermata, of the 
family Suidae, much resembling hogs; but having a mere 
tuberclé instead of a tail; only three toes—no external toe 
—on the hind-feet; the molar teeth and incisors very like 
those of hogs, but the canine teeth not nearly so long, and 
not curving outward. An approach to ruminants is seen in 





Peccary (Dycoteles torquatus). 


the stomach, which is divided into several sacs; also in 
the union of the metacarpal and metatarsal bones of the 
two greater toes into a kind of cannon bone. A glandular 
opening on the loins, near the tail, secretes a fetid hu- 
mor. Only two species are known, both natives of 8. 
America; and except the tapirs, the only existing pachy- 
dermata of the American continent.—The Common P., 
COLLARED P., or 'TAJAQU (D. torquatus), is found in almost 
all parts of S. America, and ranges n. to the Red river of 
Ark. The WHITE-LIPPED P. (D. labiatus) is found in 
many parts of it. Both are gregarious; the White-lipped 
P., often assembling in very large herds, sometimes doing 
great mischief to maize and other crops. The herds, of 
the White-lipped P. seem to follow a leader, like those of 
ruminants. The Common P. chiefly frequents forests, 
and small companies sometimes take up their abode in the 
hollow of a great tree. It is about 36 inches long, grayish; 
the hairs alternately ringed with black and yellowish 
white, bristly; and on the neck longer, and forming a 
mane. A narrow white collar surrounds the neck. e 
White-lipped P. is considerably larger, of darker color, 


PECCAVI—PECK. 

with conspicuously white lips. The ears are almost con- 
cealed by the hair. Both species are capable of being 
tamed, but are of irritable and uncertain temper. In a 
wild state White-lipped defend themselves vigorously 
against assailants, making good use of their sharp tusks, 
and a whole herd combine for defense. The hunter has 
often to take refuge from them in a tree. Peccaries are 
omnivorous; and though hurtful to crops, render service 
by destroying reptiles. Their voice is somewhat like that 
of a hog, but more sharp. Their flesh resembles pork, 
but it is said to be inferior. The glands on the loins must 
be cut out immediately after the P. is killed, or their fetid 
humor infects the whole flesh. No attempts seem yet 
to have been made for economic domestication of the 
peccaries. 

PECCAVI, n. pék-ká' vi [L. I have sinned]: a word con- 
fessing error; an admission of having done wrong. 

PECHBLENDE, n. péch'blénd [Ger. pech, pitch; blende, 
a blind]: an ore of uranium and iron—another name for 
PITCHBLENDE, which see under PrrcH 1: also called PEcH- 
URANE, péch ü-ràn. 

PE-CHIH-LE': see CHIH-LE. 

PECK, v. pék [Sp. picar, to peck, to nibble: F. dec, the: 
beak of a bird; be , to peck with the beak—from mid. 
L. beccus, a beak: It. becco, the beak of a bird]: to strike 
with the beak, as a bird; to pick up food with the bill or 
beak; to dig or strike lightly with a pointed instrument. 
PEck'rNG, imp. PECKED, pp. pékt. PECK'ER, n. -ér, one 
who or that which pecks. WOooDPECKER, a bird that pecks 
insects out of trees. To PECK AT, to attack with petty and 
repeated criticism. 

PECK, n. pék [F. picotin, a peck; pic, a measure for flour 
containing about four of our pecks: comp. Gael. peic; Ir. 
peac, a peck]: measure of capacity for certain classes of 
goods, such as grain, fruit, etc., equivalent to 2 imperial 
gallons, or 594-548 cubic inches: it is thus the fourth part 
of a bushel (q.v.). The old Scotch peck, the 16th part of 
a boll, when of wheat, was slightly less than the imperial 
peck; but when of barley, was equal to about 1:456 of it. 

PECK, pék, JEssE TRUESDELL, D.D.: bishop of the 
Meth. Episc. Chh.: 1811, April 4—1883, May 17; b. Middle- 

‘field, Otsego co., N. Y. He was educated at Cazanovia 
Seminary; became local preacher 1829; member of Oneida 
conference 1832; principal of Gouverneur Seminary 1837- 
41; of Troy Conference Acad. 1841-48, and pres. of Dick- 
inson Coll., Penn., 1848-52. He was pastor of the Foundry 
Church, Washington D. C., 1852-54; then sec. of the 
Meth. Episc. Tract Soc. in New York, and 1856-58 pastor 
of the Green Street Church there. . He next served as pas- 
tor in San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., 1859-66; and 
was pres. of the board of trustees of the Univ. of the 
Pacific and of the Cal. State Bible Soc. He returned to 
N. Y , and was pastor at Peekskill, Albany, and Syracuse, 
"IT 1872; was chief founder of the Syracuse Univ.: was 
made Bp. 1872; went as delegate to the Meth. ecumenical 


PECK—PECTATE. 


conference, London 1881; and made a tour of Europe to 
study educational systems. He died in Syracuse. His 
chied works are The Central Idea of Christianity (1855), 
The True Woman, or Life and Happiness at Home and 
Abroad (1857), What must I do to be Saved? (1858), and 
The History of the Great Republic considered from a Chris- 
tian Standpoint (1868). — . 

PECK, Joun James: 1821, Jan. 4—1878, Apr. 21, b. 
Manlius, N. Y. He graduated from West Point Acad. 
1843, and served with great credit in the Mexican war. 
His name was honorably mentioned in the official report 
of several battles, he was brevetted capt. and major for 
brilliant service, and was presented a sword on his return 
home. He resigned from the army 1853, became connected 
with a railroad enterprise, was cashier of a bank in Syra- 
tuse, and became prominent in political circles. In the 
civil war he served with distinction at Yorktown, Fair 
Oaks, and other important points, commanded in N. C. and 
on the Canada border, was made brig.gen. vols., 1861, 
maj.gen. 1862, and was mustered out of the service 1865. 
He became pres. of a life insurance co. in Syracuse, and 
retained the position till his death. 

PECK, WILLIAM Guy, PH.D. LL.D.: 1820, Oct. 16; b. 
Litchfield, Conn. He graduated from West Point at the 
head of the class with Ulysses S. Grant, 1844, was an en- 

ineer in Fremont's third expedition 1845, asst. prof. at 

est Point 1846-55; but meanwhile served in theMexican 
war. He resigned his commission 1855, became prof. in 
the Univ. of Michigan, was adjunct prof. of math. in 
Columbia College 1857-61, and in the latter year became 
prof. of math., mechanics, and astron. in that institution, 
which position he still holds (1890). Besides assisting in 
the compilation of Davies’ Dictionary and Cyclopedia of 
Mathematical Science, and editing Ganot’s Natural Philoso- 
phy, Elementary Mechanics, and Popular Astronomy, he 
has published a complete series of text-books on pure and 
applied mathematics. 

PECOPTERIS, n. pé-kóp tér-ís [Gr. peké, I comb; pteris, 
a fern]: in geol., an extensive genus of fossil ferns found 
in the Coal measures, so named from the regular comb-like 
arrangement of the leaflets. 

PECORA, pék'o-rá [Lat. cattle]: Linnæan order of Mam- 
malia, now generally called RUMINANTIA (q.v.). 

PECOS, pd'kés, River: stream in Texas, rising in the 
mountains near Sante Fé, N. Mex., running s.e. 600 m. 
through N. Mex. and Tex., and flowing into the Hio 
Grande-del-Norte, lat. about 29° 20' n., long. 102° west. 

PECS: see FUNFKIRCHEN. 

PECTATE, n. pék'tat [Gr. pektos, coagulated, curdled]: 
. a salt of pectic acid. PECTIC ACID, an acid obtained by a 
small addition of potash to pectin; an acid formed from 
pectin and a base (see Fruit). PECTIN, n. pék'tin, the 
pelatinizing principle of fruits and vegetables; a substance 
resulting from the action of an acid, or a ferment, on 
pectose; by the action of a ferment with a gentle heat 


PECTEN—PECTINIBRANCHIATA. 


pectin is first transformed into peetosie acid, and afterward 
into pectic acid (see Frurr). PECTOSE, n. pčk-tōs', substance 
supposed to form the bulk of vegetable jelly, the elemental 
qualities of which may be equal to the starches (see FRUIT). 
PEoTASE, n. pék'íás, a substance present in the juices of 
plants. ; 

PECTEN, n. péktén [L. pecten, a comb]: genus of 
bivalves, commonly called clams (see below): vascular 
membrane in the eyes of birds. PEcTINAL, a. pék tín-ál, 
pertaining to or resembling a comb.  PEC' TINATE, a. eif, 
or PEC'TINATED, a. -d-téd, having a form resembling the 
teeth of a comb. PEc TINATELY, ad. -li. PEC TINA TION, 
n. -4'shün, state of being pectinated. PEGC'TINE AL, a. -é dl, 
in anat., applied to a line forming a sharp ridge on the 
pubic bone of the pelvis. 

PECTEN, pék'tén: genus of lamellibranchiate mollusks, 
commonly referred to the same family with the oyster 
(Ostreadz); called sometimes Pectinide. The shell has 
neither teeth nor laminz in the hinge; the valves are un- 
equal, one of them often much more conyex than the 
other; the shape is regular; the hinge is extended by ears, 
and in most of the species both valves have ri lating 
from the umbo to the margin. AE 
Hence the name pecten [Lat. comb], CV: i 
from their appearance. The ani- 
mal has a small foot; some of the /@% 
species are capable of attaching WwW 
themselves by a byssus; they aie : 
capable also of locomotion by 
opening and rapidly closing the 
valves, and in this way can even Ñ 
regain the sea from a short distance “~ 
by leaping on the shore. Some of 
the larger species are often popu- 
larly called clams, a name shared 
by other bivalves. P. Jacobeus, Pecten. 
native of the Mediterranean, is the 
SCALLOP-SHELL Which pilgrims were accustomed to wear 
in front of the hat, in token of their having visited the 
shrine of St. James at Compostella. It attains a size of 
about 4 inches long and 5 inches broad. Species are 
found in almost all parts of the world. 

PECTIC ACID, PECTIN: see under PECTATE. 

PECTINIBRANCHIATA, n. pek'tin-i-bring ki-d-ta 
[L. pecten, a comb; Gr. brang'chid, gills]: order of gaster- 
opodous mollusks, having the gills composed of numerous 
leaflets or fringes, arranged like the teeth of a comb, and 
affixed to the internal surface of a cavity which opens 
with a wide opening above the head. The sexes are dis- 
tinct. All the P. have two tentacles and two eyes, the 
eyes often stalked. The mouth is produced into a pro- 
boscis, more or less lengthened. The eggs are deposited 
in a mass, with an envelope often of very remarkable and 
complicated form, which is produced by coagulation of a 
viscous albuminous matter secreted by a peculiar gland of 
the female. The P. are very numerous, the greater 
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number of gasteropods being included in this order; some 
have a siphon, and some are destitute of it; some have 
spiral, and some have simply conical shells. Almost all 
are inhabitants of the sea or its shores; a few are found in 
fresh water. To this order belong Whelks, Periwinkles, 
Cones, Volutes, Calyptraee, etc. PEC'TINIBRAN' CHIATE, &. 
-kí-àt, having the gills in a comb-like form. PECTIN'IFORM, 
a. -fawrm [L. pecten, a comb; forma, shape]: resembling a 
comb. 

* PECTOLITE, n. pék'W-lit [Gr. pektos, compacted, cur- 
dled; lithos, a stone]: a zeolitic mineral consisting of silicate 
of lime and soda, crystals of a white or grayish-white 
color, and somewhat silky lustre, having a starlike arrange- 
ment of its crystals. $ 

PECTORAL, a. pék'to-rdl [F. pectoral—from L. pecto- 
ralis—from pectus, a breast, pectoris, of the breast]: pertain- 
ing to a breast; good forthe chest orlungs: N. a breast- 
plate, applied to that of the Jewish high priest; a medicine 
to relieve complaints of the chest; one of the breast-fins of 
a fish. PECTORAL FINS, the two fore fins near the gills of 
a fish. 

PECTORILOQUISM, n. pé to-ríl'o-kwizm [L. pectus, 
the breast; pectoris, of the breast; loqui, to speak]: the act 
of speaking from the chest. PEC'TORIL'OQUY, n. -d-kwi, in 
med., the apparent issuing of the voice from that part of 
the chest to which the ear or stethoscope is applied: term 
of frequent occurrence in the history of chest diseases. If 
the stethoscope be applied to the chest of a healthy person, 
and he be requested to speak, the sounds ef his voice will 
be conveyed to the ear of the observer with very different 
degrees of clearness, according to the part of the chest on 
which the base of the instrument rests. If, fof example, it be 
applied at the top of the sternum or breast-bone the voice will 
reach the ear, through the tube, with considerable distinct- 
ness, For a short distance on either side of the sternum, just 
below the collar-bones, and in the arm-pits, the voice is 
still heard, but the sound is indistinct and confused. 
Below the third rib, and over the remainder of the chest, 
the voice produces only an obscure thrilling sound known 
as pectoral resonance. In certain morbid conditions the 
sounds of the voice seem to proceed with distinctness from 
the walls of the chest directly into the ear; and then, in 
place of the normal pectoral resonance, we have the 
physical sign known as Pectoriloquy [from the Latin 
pectore, from the chest, and loquor, I speak]. It occurs 
when a tolerably superficial excavation, of moderate or 
considerable size, lies under the stethoscope; and hence it 
was at one time regarded as an almost certain indication of 
advanced consumption, but it is now known that it may 
also occur when solidified masses of lung lie between a 
large bronchial tube and the part of the chest on which the 
instrument rests. 


PECTOSE: see under PECTATE. 


PECULATE—PEDAGOGUE. 


PECULATE, v. pék-làt [L. peculátus, an embezzle. 
ment of public money—from peculium, private property; 
pecunia, money: It. peculato; F. péculat, theft of public 
money]: to appropriate public money to one's own use; to 
defraud by embezzlement; to steal. PEc' uLATING, imp. 
PEC'ULATED, pp. PEC'ULA'TION, n. -ii'shán, the applying 
to one's own private use of public money or goods. c'- 
ULA'TOR, n. -(ér, one who embezzles public money. 

PECULIAR, a. pé-kil'yér [OF. peculier, peculiar, par- 
ticular—from L. peculidris, one's own, belonging to one— 
from pecüliám, that which one has as his own: It. peculiare]: 
pertaining to one, not to many; one's own; appropriate; 
unusual; strange: N. exclusive property: in Eng. law, a 
particular parish or church baving jurisdíction within 
itself, and exempted from the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
the district; about 300 * courts of peculiars' in such juris- 
dictions in England and Wales still exercise a jurisdiction, 
recently limited, but somewhat obscure as to its extent. 
PECUL IARLY, ad. -/i, in a manner not common to others. 
PECULIARITY, n. -ydr'i-ti, something that belongs or is 
found in one person, thing, class, system, people, etc., and 
in no other. PECUL'IARIZE, v. -yér-iz, to appropriate; to 
make peculiar. PEcUL'IARIZING, imp. PECUL'IARIZED, 
pp. 42d. PECU LIUM, n. -ŭm, in anc. Rome, the property 
which a slave might possess independent of his master. 
COURT OF PECULIARS, a branch of the court of arches.— 
Syn. of ‘peculiar, a.’: special; especial; particular; per- 
sonal; private; individual; singular. 

PECUL'IAR PE'OPLE, n.: in chh. hist., Protestant 
sect of recent origin, found mostly in Kent, England, and 
to a less extent in other counties round London. They 
recognize no sacraments or creeds, and claim to be the real 
exemplars of true and undefiled religion. They accept the 
exhortation of the Apostle James (v. 14, 15) in a strictly 
literal sense, and this has more than once led to a verdict 
of manslaughter being returned against some of their mem- 
bers by a coroner’s Ju The name apparently has ref- 
erence to I Peter ii. 9. 

PECUNIARY, a. pé-ku' ní-á-ri i pécuniaire, pecuniary 
—from L. pecüniarius, of or belonging to maney—from 
pecinid, riches, wealth, originally property in cattle—from 
pecus, cattle: It. pecuniario, pecuniary]: relating to or con- 
sisting of money. PECU'NIARILY, ad. -d-7ri-li, as relating 
to or consisting in money.  PECUNIOUS, a. pé-ki'ni-iis, 
having abundance of money; wealthy. 

PEDAGOGUE, n. péd'd-gig [F. pédagogue—from L. 
pedigogis; Gr. paidagogos, a slave who took children to 
school, and had charge of them at home—from Gr. pais or 
paida, a child; ago, I lead; agogós, leading]: a schoolmaster 
—now used generally by way of contempt to designate a 
jose one whose occupation is to instruct young children. 

EDAGOGIC, a. péd ŭ-göj ik, or PED'AGOG'ICAL, a. -$-kál, 

rtaining to a teacher of children, or to theart of teaching. 

ZD'AGOGISM, n. -izm, the business and manners of a 
pedagogue; pedantry. PEpD'aGoey, n. -gdji, preparatory 
discipline. 


PEDAL—PEDATIFID. 


PEDAL, n. péd'àl IE pédale—from L. pedālis, of or 
belonging to a foot—from L. pedis, of a foot: Gr. podos; 
Skr. pdda, a foot: It. pedale, a pedal]: any part of a mu- 
sical instrument acted on by the feet. The pianoforte, the 
harp, and the organ are furnished with pedals, which, 
however, serve an entirely different purpose in each in- 
strument. In the pianoforte, their use is to effect a change 
in the quality or iuteusity of the sound; the damper pedal 
prolongs the sound after the finger is lifted from the key, 
and the shifting or wna corda pedal softens the tone. The 
pedals of the harp are the means by which the chromatic 
changes of intonation arg effected. In the organ, the 
pedals are keys put in action by the feet. The division of 
the organ which is connected with the foot keys is called 
the pedal-organ, and contains the largest pipes. The in- 
troduction of pedals in the organ is assigned to a German 
of the name of Bernhard, 15th c.; few organs now, except 
the smallest, are made without them. Pedals are used in 
the organ also to act on the swell and on stops: see On- 
GAN. “PEDAL, a. pertaining to a foot; played or produced 
by the foot, as certain large pipes in an organ. PEDAL 
NOTE, a holding-note. PEDAL-POINT, or PEDAL HARMONY 
(see ORGAN-POINT, under ORGAN). 

PEDALIA'CEZE: see BIGNONIACEA. 

PEDALIER, n. péd'a-lér: same as Pedalion, in music. 

PEDALION, n. pe-da li-on [Gr. pédalion, a rudder]: in 
zool., a genus of Rotifera, family Floscularida. 

PEDALION, n. pé-dd'li-on [L. pedalis, pertaining to 
the foot]: in mus., a set of pedals acting upon strings, pro- 
ducing notes of a deep pitch, so constructed as to be capable 
of being used with a pianoforte. 

PEDANT, n. pédàünt [F. pédant—from It. and Sp. 
pedante, a pedant]: one who makes a vain and ostentatious 
display of his learning. PEDANTIC, a. é-dán' tik, or 
PEDpAN rICAL, a. -ti-kil, vainly displaying or making a 
show of knowledge. PEDAN TICALLY, ad. -/í. PEDANTRY, 
n. péd'án-trí, a vain and offensive display of knowledge. 
Note.—Said to be connected with L. pedaré, to foot it, to 
tramp about, asif a pedant was * one who tramped about 
with children at his heels. The word is most probably 
derived from Gr. paédeuo, I instruct. i 

PEDATE, a. péd'at |L. peditus, footed—from pedes, 
ten; in bot., having divisions like the feet, an epithet 
applied to certain palmate leaves, asin hellebore. 

PEDATIFID, a. pé-dit'i-fid |L. pedátus, footed; findo, 
I divide; fídi, I have divided]: in bot., applied toa leaf 
whose parts are not entirely separate, but divided as a 
pedate one; irregularly lobed, said of a leaf. PEDATI- 
NERVED, a. pó-dát i-nérod [L. nervus, a nerve]: in dot., hav- 
ing the veins of a leaf arranged in a pedate manner. 
PEDATIPARTITE, a. pëd d-ti pur tit [L. partitus, divided]: 
in bot., having the venation of.a leaf pedate, and the lobes 
almost free. PEDATISECT. a. -i-sékt [L. sectus, cut or 
divided]: in bot., applied to the veining of a leaf when it is 
pedatifid, and the lobes extend nearly to the midrib, 


PEDDLE—PEDETES. 


‘PEDDLE, v. péd'di [prov. Eng. ped, pannier or wicker- 
basket; pedder or pediar, one who carries on his back goods 
in a ped for sale, a packman]: to sell in a small way, as a 

ler; to be busy about trifles; to engage as a pedler. 

ED'DLING, imp. travelling about selling small wares: 
Aps. trifling; unimportant: N. the occupation of a pedler. 
PED'DLED, pp. -did. PED'LER, or PED'DLER, or PED'LAR, 
n. -lér, one travelling the country, chiefly on foot, selling 
goods and small wares (see HAWKER). PED'DLERY, n. 
-diér-í, goods or small wares sold by pedlers. Nole.— 
PEDDER is the Scot. for PEDLER: probably PEDLER is 
derived really from L. pedis, Gr. podos, of a foot, Skr. páda, 
a foot, thus meaning a merchant: travelling on foot--ped, 
the OE. and Scot. for ‘ basket,’ deriving its name from the 
fact of being carried by a pedler. à 

PEDEE, pé-dé’, Great: river of N. and S. C.; rising in 
the Alleghany Mts. in n.w. N. C., flowing s. by e. through 
e. S. C., and entering the Atlantic through Winvaw Bay 
at Georgetown. It is navigable to Cheraw, 150 m., and is 
about 850 m. long.—LrrTLE PEDEE, its principal e. branch, 
. is formed by the confluence of several smaller rivers in s. 
N. Carolina. 

PEDE-MAT, n. ped'màt [L. pēs or pédem, a foot]: a mat 
for the feet; chiefly a sort of carpet in close proximity to 
the communion table: also called a PEDE-CLOTH. 
PEDESTAL, n. péd és-tàL [Sp. pedestal; F. piédestal— 
- ey : from It. piedestallo, a pedestal—from 
————— l It. piede; L. pes or pedem, a foot; It. 
à EU stallo, a standing, a permanent situa- 
tion—from L. sto, I stand]: the base 
or substructure of a column or statue; 
po? permanent base on which to place 

anything. The pedestal is much 
used in classic architecture. Like 
the column, it has a base, a, and 
a sort of capital or cornice, called 
@ the surbase, c. The shaft, or 
plain block, b, is called the dado or 
Pedestal, die. 
PEDESTRIAN, n. pé-dés'tri-dn [L. pédester, on foot, 
: pedestrian—from pes or pédem, a foot: It. pedestre: F. 
pédestre]: one who performs a journey on foot; one noted 
for his powers of walking; a professional walker: ApJ. per- 
formed on foot; walking. PEDES' TRIAL, a. -dl, pertaining 
to the foot. PEDES'TRIANISM, n. -&n-íizm, the art or prac- 
tice of walking; journeying or racing on foot. 

PEDETES, pé-dé'téz, or HELAMYsS, hél'd-mis: genus of 
rodent quadrupeds of family Muride, allied to Jerboas, 
but differing from them in some characters of their denti- 
tion. The hind-legs, though very long, are not so long as 
in the jerboas. The tail is long. The JuwMPING HARE 
(P. or H. Capensis) of s. Africa is about the size of a rabbit: 
it can jump 20 or 30 ft. at a bound. Its fore-feet also 
are very strong, and it burrows very expeditiously. 





PEDICEL—PEDICULARIS. 


PEDICEL, n. péd'i-sél, or PEDICLE, n. péd't-kl [F. pédi- 
cule or pédicelle—from L. pedic’ulum, a small foot-stalk— 
from pédem, a foot]: a small, short foot-stalk of a leaf, 
flower, or fruit; the foot-stalk or stem by which certain 
lower animals are attached. PED ICEL’LATE, a. -sél'ldt, 
supported by a pedicle. 

PEDICELLARIA, péd-i-sél-ld'ri-é: very remarkable 
minute appendages of the integuments of many of the 
Echinodermata; having the form of a stalk, with a small 
two-bladed or three-bladed forceps at its summit. The 
are of fleshy substance, with calcareous granules imbedded, 
and in a living state the blades are continually opening 
and closing. They weré at one time supposed to be para- 
sitic zoophytes, but are now generally believed to be or- 
gans of the star-fish or sea-urchin, though their use is 
merely conjectured to be that of keeping the surface of 
the echinoderm free of alge and zoophytes. The intro- 
duction of a pin’s point between the blades causes an 
immediate closing of them. They are found both on 
shelly and on comparatively soft integuments, and are 
always present, and always of a particular form, according 
to the species of echinoderm, and according to the par- 
ticular place which they occupy, being crowded chiefly 
around the spines, and near the mouth of sea-urchins, 





Lousewort (Pedicutaris palustris): 
a, corolla cut open, showing the stamens; 5, fruit; c, pistil. 


PEDICULARIS, pe-dík-àü-la'rís: genus of herbaceous 
plants of nat. order Scrophulariacee. some of which have 
Jarge and finely-colored flowers, Two species, P. palustris 
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and P. sylvatica, natives of Britain, common in wet 
grounds, have received the name of Lousewort, English 
equivalent of ' pedicularis,' from their supposed influence 
in producing the lousy disease in sheep; an influence 
purely imaginary. ‘Their acridity renders them injurious 
to sheep which eat them. Continental Europe and Asia 
produce many other species, and some are found in N. 
America. P. sceptrum, or King Charles’s Sceptre, is a 
principal ornament of marshy grounds in the most northern 
countries of Europe. : 

PEDIFORM, a. péd'i-fawrm [L. pédem a foot; forma, ' 
shape]: shaped like a foot. 

PEDIGEROUS, a. pé-dijér-ís [L. pédem, a foot; gero, 
I carry or bear]: having feet; furnished with footlike 
organs. 

PEDIGREE, n. »éd 1-gre [OE. pedigru and petegreu, also 
pe-de-gre, a line of kindred; prob. from L. pes or pedem, 
foot]: list or register containing the line of ancestors from 
which a person or family is descended; genealogy; lineage; 
„the same list made more full, and often representing, in tab- 
ular form, the relations in which the members of a family 
stand to each other, accompanied or unaccompanied by a 
notice of the chief events in the life of each, with their dates, 
and the evidence of the facts stated. —JVote.— Wedgwood . 
gives F. pied in the sense of tree, so that picd-de-gres would 
thus signify a tree of degrees. Skeat’s derivation from 
F. pied-de-grue, crane’s foot, the heraldic tree being gen- 
erally crooked, seems improbable.—Pedigrees are indis- 
pensable aids to the student of history. The wars of the 
Roses, the claim of Edward III. to the crown of France, 
the relative position of Mary and Lady Jane Grey, the cir- 
cumstances which brought about the union of the crowns 
of England and Scotlaad, the Slesvig-Holstein question, 
which occupied the attention of all Europe, and many 
other familiar chapters in the history of nations, as well as 
of families, cannot be read aright without the aid of pedi- 
grees. The materials for formation of a P. are notes of 
the facts to be set forth, and a recognized series of signs 
and abbreviations. These notes comprise the name of every 
person who is to appear in the P., with dates and circum- 
stances desirable for record. Among the commonest ab: 
breviations are dau., for daughter of; s. and /., son and 
heir of; coh., coheir of; w., wife of; sp. (sine prole), with- 
out issue; v. p. (vild patris) in his father's life-time; b., 
born, d., died; dep., deposed; K., king; E.,earl, etc. The 
sign — placed between two names, indicates tbat they 
were husband and wife; a downward.pointing arrow 
under a name signifies that the person had children. All 
persons of the same generation are to be kept in the same 
horizontal line; and the main line of descent is, wherever 
possible, to be indicated by keeping the successive names 
in a vertical column. Continuous lines indicate the suc- 
cession of the different generations. The members of the 
same family in one generation are arranged usually in 
their order of birth in two groups—sons first, then,daugh- 
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ters; but where the same father or mother has children 
by more than one marriage, the children of each mar- 
riage ought to form distinct groups. The actual arrange- 
ment, however, of a P. must always depend on the leading 
object which it is intended to illustrate. 

Tabular genealogies, generally brief, and meant to illus- 
trate some particular claim of right, are found among the 
records, public and private, of the early middle ages; but 
after the incorporation of the English Heralds’ College, far 
more attention was given to the compilation of pedigrees of 
families, with reference particularly to their claims to digni- 
ties and heraldic insignia. In the 16th c., the heralds ob- 
tained copies of all such accounts of the English families 
of any distinction as could be supplied to them, and en- 
tered them in the books which contain their official records. 
Royal commissions were issued under the Great Seal to 
the two provincial kings-of-arms, empowering them to 
visit in turn the several counties of England, in order 
to collect from the principal persons of each county an 
account of the changes in their respective families in the 
interval since the last preceding visitation, and to inquire 
what account could be given of themselves by families 
who had stepped into the rank of gentry, or had become 
settled in the county since that period. The register-books 


: kept by the heralds and their assistants contain the pedi- 


grees and arms collected in the course of the visitations, 
with the signatures of the heads of the families. The 
edigrees thus collected contain a vast body of information, 
nteresting not only to'the professed genealogist. but to 
every one who would know anything of the distinguished 
characters in -English history. Some of these books are 
lost, the rest are scattered among the public and private 
libraries of the country, the largest collections being in the 
archives of the College of Arms and the British Museum. 
After the beginning of the 18th c., the visitations were dis- 
continued, and there has since been no official and regular 
collection of pedigrees. Persons frequently record their 
pedigrees for preservation in the Register of the College 
of Arms. "This register is quite distinct from the heraldic 
department of that institution, and is open to any one who 
wishes to preserve evidence of any properly authenticated 
facts regarding his descent and family. PEDIGREE, in 
law, is the legal relationship between individuals which 
is looked to with regard to the descent of property and 
honors. See INTESTACY; NEXT OF KIN: SUCCESSION. 
PEDILUVIUM, n. pěd'i-lő'víi-ům [L. pēs or pédem, a 
foot; luo, I wash]: a foot-bath; the bathing of the feet. 


: PEDIMENT—PEDOTROPHY. 


PEDIMENT, n. péd'i-mént [unascertained: Skeat sug- 
gests a supposed L. pedumentum, a stake or prop—from 
pedaré, to furnish with feet, to prop]: space filled with 
stone over the portico at the ends of the roof of classic 
buildings. It is inclosed below by the horizontal cornice 
and above by the raking cornice, the latter following the 
slopes of the roof. The P. may be called the gable of 
classic buildings. It is frequently enriched with sculpture, 
for which it forms a finesetting. "The doors and windows 
of classic buildings are often surmounted by pediments, 
either straight-sided of curved. The term may denote 
also the finishing stone of the front elevation of a building; 
similar crowning ornament of a piece of furniture, etc. 

PEDIPALPOUS, a. péd'i-pil'pis [L. pés or pédem, a 
foot; palpo, I feel; palpi, feelers]: applied to certain 
arachnida having feelers in the form of pincers, or armed 
with two claws, as the scorpions—the order is called 
PED'IPALPS, -pálps, or PED'IPAL'PI, n. plu. -pál pi. 

PEDLAR, or PEDLER, n. pédiér: see PEDDLE and 
PEDLER. 

PEDO., prefix pe-dó- [Gr. pais, gen. paidos, a boy, a 
child]: relating to or connected with children. 

PEDOBAPTISM, n. pé do-báp'tízm [Gr. pais or paida, a 
child; 5baptísmos, baptism]: the baptism of infants or of 
children. PE'DOBAP'TIST, n. -bdp'tist, one who holds the 
Scriptural character. of infant baptism: see BAPTISM, 
INFANT: 

PEDOMANCY, n. éd 0-mán'sí [L. pēs or pédem, a foot: 
Gr. manteia, divination]: divination from the examination 
of the lines of the soles of the feet. 

PEDOMETER, n. pé-dóm'é-tér [L. pēs or pédem, a foot; 
Gr. metron, & measure]: instrument worn in the pocket, 
by which the distance passed over in a given time by a 
pedestrian is ascertained: it sometimes has a watch .or 
clock attached; and it is in the form of a watch with a 
dial-plate marked for miles and fractions of miles. Each 
step, causing by its movement the fall of a hanging weight, 
registers itself by the movement of the hands on the dial. 
The weight, forced back by a delicate spring to a horizontal 
position, is released by each step. After a measured mile 
or other known distance has been walked, and the re- 
sulting indication on the dial observed, the instrument 
can be set accordingly to correspond with the average . 
pace. The P. gives an approximate measurement but 
cannot be depended on for accuracy. See ODOMETER. 
PED'OMET'RICAL, a. -"í-kál, pertaining to or determined 
by a pedometer. 

PEDONOSOLOGY, n. pe-dó-nó-sól'o-jí [prefix pedo-; Gr. 
nosos, disease; logos, discourse]: study of the diseases of 
children or infants. 

PEDOTROPHY, n. pe-dót'ro-fí, or PEDOTROPHIA, n. 
pe-do-trof i-a. [Gr. pais, puidos, a child; trephd, I rear]: that 
branch of hygiene which deals with the nourishment of 
infants and children. 


PEDRO I.—PEDRO II. 


PEDRO I., King of Castile and Leon: see PETER 
THE CRUEL. 

PEDRO, pe'dro or pà'dro, I. (Dom PEDRO DE ALCAN- 
TARA), Emperor of Brazil: 1798, Oct. 12—1834, Sep. 24 
(reigned 1822-31); b. Lisbon, Portugal; second son of 
John VI., King of Portugal. On the death of his elder 
brother 1801, he became Prince of Beja, and heir to the 
throne; and after his father’s accession to the throne of 
Portugal and Brazil 1816, he received the title Prince of 
Brazil. He was carried with the royal family of Portu- 
gal in their flight to Brazil 1807, and from that time 
remained in that country. In 1817 he married Arch- 
duchess Leopoldine of Austria, and on his father’s 
return to Lisbon, 1821, was named regent cf Brazil. The 
Brazilians had become greatly disgusted with the illib- 
eral methods of Portuguese rule. P., though arbitrarily 
ordered to return at once to Portugal for completion of 
his education, cast in his lot with the Brazilians, despite 
threats of exclusion from the throne of Portugal, and 
was chosen emperor of Brazil. His government was 
vigorous, but a war which broke out between his sup- 
porters and the advocates of republicanism distracted 
the country. In 1826 he succeeded to the throne of 
Portugal; and the Brazilian discontent was renewed in 
the prospect that Brazil would be again reduced to a de- 
pendent state. P.’s hasty temper led him to measures 
which increased the discontent. But he retained the 
dignity of king of Portugal only long enough to show 
. his right to it, and, after granting a more liberal consti- 
tution, immediately resigned in favor of his daughter 
Maria II. The disturbanees'in Brazil still increased, 
the finances fell into disorder, the emperor’s second 
marriage with Princess Amelia of Leuchtenburg dis- 
pleased his subjects, and, after various ineffectual at- 
tempts to restore tranquillity, he was compelled, by the 
revolution of 1831, July, to resign the throne in favor of 
his son Pedro II. (q.v.), a boy 54 years old. P. then 
sailed for Portugal, where his brother Miguel had 
usurped the throne; and with the aid of an army swelled 
by French and English volunteers, after a three years’ 
campaign, he drove away the usurper, and restored his 
daughter to the throne. But ceaseless excitement and 
struggle had produced exhaustion, which ended in his 
death. See BRAZIL: MIGUEL, Dom: PEDRO II. (Dom 
PEDRO DE ALCANTARA): PORTUGAL. 

PE'DRO II. (Dom PEDRO DE ALCANTARA), ex-Em- 
peror of Brazil: born Rio Janeiro, 1825, Dec. 2 (reigned 
1841-89); son of Pedro I. At 6 years of age, on his 
father’s abdication, he became sovereign under the 
regency of Andrada, democratic leader; two years later, 
under acouncil of regency; at the age of 16 was crowned 
emperor; at 18 married Princess Theresa, dau. of Fran- 
cis I., King of the Sicilies. The Amazon river was 
made free to all nations 1867. Journeys were made by 
P. to Europe 1871-2, tothe United States, Europe, Pal- 
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estine, and Egypt 1876-7, and to Europe for his health 
1887-8. The sale of slaves was wrohibited by decree 
1850; a bill for immediate abolition was enacted 1888, 
May 13, emancipating 600,000 to 700,000 slaves. An at- 
tempt on Dom Pedro’s life was made 1889, by a Portu- 
guese. 1889, Nov. 15, while at Petropolis, he was in- 
formed of the revolution at RioJaneiro. Returning 
thither, to his besieged palace, he was notified by the 
military leader, Gen.. da Fonseca, of the decision that 
he must leave the country; and he accepted the banish- 
ment, but, with his family, was hurried on board ship at 
night by the revolutionists, arriving at Portugal Dec. 7. 
He has since been in Europe, in failing health. A re- 
publie was proclaimed in Brazil. The revolution is 
attributed in part to disaffection of former slaveholders, 
but more to that of the army, in view of the apprehended . 
substitution of a national guard—the army conspiring 
with the republican leagues that opposed the central- 
izing policy of the empire. There were provincial leg- 
islatures, but the emperor could veto their acts, had 
the appointment of governors, judges, and magistrates, 
and could fill every fourth senatorial vacancy. The 
council of state had life-tenure, and was made up from 
the relatives or partizans of the emperor. The heir-ap- 
parent, Princess Isabel, and her husband, Count d’Eu 
(Prince Louis Philippe d’Orleans), were very unpopular. 
The ex-emp. is a man of noble presence and character, 
highly cultivated, interested especially in science, and 
always promoted internal improvements and the educa- 
tion and welfare of all classes in his empire. His wife 
and two daughters were reported as personally charm- 
ing, and, like himself, gracious and unaffected, except 
that Isabel (princess regent during the absénce of her 
father 1887-8) was said to have been imperious in her 
administration, and her husband was especially disliked 
by the people. 

. PEDUNCLE, n. pé-düng kl [mid. L. pedun'culus, a lit- 
tle foot, a foot-stalk—from pés or pédem, a foot: F. pé- 
doncule, a peduncle]: stem or stalk which supports one 
flower or fruit, or several (see FLOWER): stems by which 
shells are attached to other objects. PEDUN'CULAR, a. 
-kü-lér, pert. to a peduncle, or growing from one. PEDUN'- 
CULATE, a. -ki-lat, or PEDUN'CULATED, à. -ld-téd, having 
a peduncle; growing on a peduncle. 

PEE'BLES: see PEEBLESSHIRE. 

PEEBLESSHIRE, pe bl-shór : small county ins. Scot- 
land, called also TWEEDDALE, from consisting mainly 
of the upper valley of the Tweed, which rises in the 
county. P. is bounded by Dumfries and Selkirk shires 
on the s., Lanarkshire on the w., Mid-Lothian on the n., 
and Selkirkshire on the e. ; 356 sq. m., or 227,869 statute 
acres. Its lowest point above sea-level is about 450 ft., 
from which to 1,200 ft. is the region of cultivation; but 
the county, being a group of hills, is mostly pastoral, with 
the arable lands chiefly in the valleys. The highest hill is 
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Broad Law, 2,761 ft. Within the county, the Tweed has for 
tributaries the small rivers Eddleston, Leithen, Quair, 
Manor, and Lyne, besides many mountain rivulets. P. 
comprehends 16 parishes, witH 14 parish churches. The 
only town is Peebles, the co. seat, an anc. royal burgh, 
22 m. from Edinburgh, pleasantly situated on a penin- 
sula, at the confluence of the Eddleston with the Tweed; 
pop. (1881) 4,059. William Chambers, 1859, made a free 
gift to this his native town of a suite of buildings, 
comprising a reading-room, public library of 15,000 vols., 
museum, gallery of art, and hall for lectures and con- 
certs. In 1880-1, the valued rental of the county, town 
included (exclusive of railway property, £19,668), was 
£132,081. P. abounds in remains of British hill-forts, 
Border towers, and other antiquities; and has numer- 
ous modern mansions.—See History of Peeblesshire, by W. 
: Chambers (1 vol. 8vo, 1864), with maps and wood-engrav- 
ings. Pop. (1881) 13,819. 

PEEKSKILL, peks' kil: village in Cortland tp., West- 
chester co., N. Y.; on the New York Central and Hudson 
River railroad, and the e. bank of the Hudson river; 
43 m. above New York, 17 m. below-Newburgh. There 
is a steam-ferry across the river to Caldwell's Landing, 
and in summer a line of steamers runs to New York. 
The village occupies an elevated site, and the river- 
scenery is said to be equal to that of the Rhine. There 
are several churches, one of which dates from 1767; 
good schools, and several institutions of higher learning ; 
3 weekly newspapers, a national bank (cap. $100,000), 
and asavings bank. Water is supplied from a reservoir 
more than 350 ft. above the river. Iron manufacturing 
is extensively carried on; and leather, fire-brick, and 
agricultural implements are made. P. was settled at an 
early period, was part of the Cortland manor, and was 
an important point in the revolution. A fire department 
was organized 1827. The village was incorporated 1839. 
Pop. (1870) 6,560 ; (1880) 6,893 ; (1890, census, first report) 
10,026. . 

PEEL, n. pel [OF. pel, skin; F. peau; peler, to pare or 
bark—from L. pellem, skin: Dut. pelle, skin; pellen, to 
skin, to peel: Dan. pille, to pick or strip]: the skin or 
rind of a fruit; the thin bark of a stick: V. to strip 
from fruit, etc., the skin, bark, or rind; to pare; to 
lose the skin or bark; to come off, as the skin. PEEL’- 
ING, imp. PEELED, pp. péld. PEELER, n. pél’ér, one 
who peels. 

PEEL, n. pél [F. pelle, a shovel, a peel for an oven— 
from It. pala, a shovel—from L. pdla, a shovel, a 
peel]: a flat wooden shovel for an oven;. an instr. 
used in a printing-office for hanging up printed sheets 
to dry. 

PEEL, v. pl [F. piller, to pillage]: in OE., to pillage; 
another spelling of OE. pill, to rob. 
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PEEL, n. pél [W. pill, a stake, a fortress]: in Scot., & 
small fortress. PEEL-TOWER, one of the towers erected 
on the Scottish borders for defense. They are square, 
with turrets at the angles, and the door is sometimes at 
a height from the ground. The lower story is usually 
vaulted, and formed a stable for horses, cattle, etc. 
For an account of these old towers, now mostly in 
ruin, see History of Peeblesshire, by W. Chambers, 1864. 


PEEL, pel : small, populous, and thriving seaport town 
on the w. coast of the Isle of Man. It was formerly 
called ‘Holm,’ and was a place of importance in the 
island. The herring fishery, the building of small ves- 
sels, and the manufacture of nets are carried on. The 
bay is spacious, and abounds with fish. At its n. ex- 
tremity are several grotesque and romantic caverns. 
The s. extremity is formed by Peel Island, on which 
stand the grand old ruins of Peel Castle and St. Ger- 
man’s Cathedral. The castle was formerly the frequent 
residence of the Earls of Derby, then Lords of the Isle 
of Man, and is expressly named in the original grant of 
Henry IV. to the Stanley family. Beneath the cathe- 
dral is a strong subterranean dungeon, where many 
noble persons were informer days imprisoned, including 
Thomas, Earl of Warwick, in the time of Richard II., 
and Elinor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, who was 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment in it 1440, and died 
within its gloomy recesses.- In Sir Walter Scott’s Pev- 
eril of the Peak, constant mention is made of this castle, 
and indeed it may be said to be the scene of the story. 
The ruins are.yearly visited and admired by thousands 
of persons. Pop. (1871) 3,513; (1881) 4,360. 


PEEL, Sir RoBERT: British statesman: 1788, Feb. 
5—1850, July 2; b. near Bury, in Lancashire; son of 
Sir Robert P. (created baronet 1800), wealthy cotton- 
spinner, from whom he inherited a great fortuhe. P. 
was educated at Harrow, and at Christ-Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. 1808, taking a double first- 
class; and entered the house of commons 1809 as mem- 
ber for Cashel, adopting the strong tory politics of his 
father. Percival was then prime minister. P. set 
quietly about the business-work of the house, feeling 
his way with that steady prudence and persevering dili- 
gence that were conspicuous in his character. In 1811 
he was appointed under-sec. for the colonies; and 
1812-18 he held the office of sec. for Ireland, showing 
a strong anti-Rom.-Catholic spirit (whence the witty 
Irish gave him the nickname ‘ Orange-Peel’). ` This oc- 
casioned so ferocious an attack by O'Connell that even 
, the cool and cautious secretary was driven to send the 
agitator a challenge. The police, however, prevented 
the duel. 1818-22 P. remained out of office, but not out 
of parliament, where he sat for the Univ. of Oxford. He 
now began to acquire reputation as financier and econ- 
omist. He was still averse to religious or political re- 
form. No member of the Liverpool-Castlereagh cabinet 
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could have been to appearance more resolute. He even 
vehemently defended the infamous ‘ Peterloo Massacre’ 
of 1819. In 1822 he re-entered the ministry as home 
sec.—Canning shortly afterward becoming foreign sec., 
on the suicide of Lord Castlereagh. The two worked 
well together for some time, as P. applied: himself 
to financial matters, especially to the currency; but 
‘Roman Catholic emancipation’ was a question on 
which Canning was considerably in advance of his 
brother-secretary, and when Canning was called by the 
king, after the resignation of Lord Liverpool, to form 
a sort of whig-tory ministry, P., with the Duke of Wel- 
lington and others, withdrew from office., Yet it is 
singularly characteristic of this most honest and com- 
promising statesman that, even when he seceded (1827), 
his opinions were veering round to the liberal and gen- 
erous view of the claims of Rom. Catholics; and when 
the death of Canning, shortly afterward, led to the for- 
mation of the Wellington-Peel govt., its great measure— 
actually introduced by ‘ Orange-Peel’ himself—was the 
ever-memorable one for the ‘ relief’ of the Rom. Catho- 
lies (1829). As home sec., he signalized himself by re- 
organization of the London police force—since popularly 
called * Peelers’ and * Bobbies,' their previous sobriquet 
being *Charlies'—from King Charles I., who (1640) ex- 
tended and improved the police system. 

Meanwhile, the Univ. of Oxford had rejected its apos- 
tate representative. Then arose the great question of 
parliamentary reform, which P. firmly but temperately 
opposed. In 1830 the Wellington-Peel ministry fell, 
and was succeeded by a whig ministry under Earl Grey, 
which, 1832, carried the Reform Bill P. (now Sir 


Robert P., by the death of his father) when he saw - 


that reform was inevitable, accepted defeat and its re- 
sults with equanimity. He shrank from factious oppo- 
sition to the measure, and contented himself with pre- 
senting as forcibly as he could the political per-contra, 
seeking by keen and vigilant criticism to retard the too 
rapid strides of liberalism. He became leader of. the 
‘conservative’ opposition. In 1833, when the first 
‘reformed’ parliament assembled, P. took his seat as 
member for Tamworth, which he represented till the 
close of his life. Onthe retirement of the Melbourne 
ministry 1834, Nov., he accepted the office of prime 
minister, but could not give stability to his administra- 
tion, and was compelled again to give place to Viscount 
Melbourne 1835, Apr., and resumed his place as leader 
of the opposition. P.’s conduct in opposition was always 
patriotic. The whigs, pressed on one side by the new 
radical party and the Anti-Corn-Law League, and on the 
other by O’Connell and the Irish repealers, gradually 
lost ground, and, being narrowly defeated 1841 on a 
motion of want of confidence, dissolved parliament. The 
general election that ensued was virtually a contest 
between Free Trade and Protection. Protection won; 
and when the new parliament met, a vote of no-confi- 
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dence was carried by a majority of 91. The conserva- 
tive party, headed by P., now came into office. Thè 
great feature of the new govt. was its attitude on the 
corn-law question. ' The whigs, while in office, and 
even after their expulsion, were bent ona fixed but 
moderate duty on foreign corn; the Anti-Corn-Law 
League would hear of nothing short of entire repeal; 
while Sir Robert was in favor of a modification of the 
sliding scale of duty which had existed since 1828. He 
introduced and carried (1842), in spite of strong opposi- 
tion, a measure based on this principle. The deficit in 
the revenue, which had become quite alarming under 
the Melbourne administration, next engaged his atten- 
tion, and led him to bring in a bill (1842) for the imposi- 
tion of an ‘income-tax’ of 7d. in the pound, to be levied 
for three years. To alleviate the new burden, P. com- 
menced a revision of the general tariff, and either abol- 
ished or lowered the duties on several very important 
articles of còmmerce, such as drugs, dyewoods, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, salted meat, butter, eggs, cheese, and lard. 
He also showed himself resolute in repression of the 
turbulent malcontents of Ireland. O’Connell (q.v.) was 
tried for conspiracy, and, though the judgment against 
him was set aside on appeal to the house of lords, the 
influence of the ‘agitator’ was broken. The first half of 
1845 was marked by the allowance to Maynooth being 
increased and changed into.a permanent endowment in- 
' stead of an annual grant, and by the foundation of the 
Irish unsectarian colleges, and other important meas- 
ures. But the potato-rot in Ireland during the autumn, 
followed by a frightful famine, rendered ‘cheap corn’ a 
necessity, if millions were not to starve. Cobden and 
the League redoubled their exertions. Lord John Rus- 
sell announced the views of the whig party on the 
crisis, and Peel again yielded. He told his ministerial 
colleagues that the corn laws were doomed, and that 
their repeal was inevitable. Some of them refusing to 
go with him, he resigned; but, after a few days, was 
recalled, and resumed office. Lord Stanley, the late 
Lord Derby, seceded, and with Lord George Bentinck, 
Mr. Disraeli, etc., formed a, * no-surrender' tory party; 
but the Duke of Wellington, Graham, Aberdeen, Glad- 
stone, and other eminent conservatives, stood by Peel, 
and the measure for the repeal was carried. He was, 
however, immediately afterward defeated on an Irish 
Protection of Life Bill. Notso much on this account, 
as because he felt that the course which he had pursued 
had produced a dissolution of the old ties of party, and 
that he could not expect for some time to find himself 
at the head of a strong govt., P. retired from office 1846, 
June, giving place to a whig administration under Lord 
John Russell, to which he gave an independent but 
general support as the leader of a middle party rather 
whig than tory. In the critical times of 1847-8, he was 
one of the most important props of the govt., whose 
free-trade principles he had now completely accepted. 


PEEP—REEPUL. 


His 'eóstesinakical policy also had undergone a remark- 
able change, and he now frankly supported the whigs in 
efforts to carry an act for repeal of Jewish disabilities. 
He was regarded by the working and middle classes 
generally with grateful respect. An unexpected catas- 
trophe put an end to his career: 1850, June 28, he had 
spoken with great eloquence in the debate on Lord 
Palmerston’s Greek policy; but on the following day 
was thrown from his horse in Hyde Park, and was so 
much injured that he died on the evening of July 2.— 
He left five sons, the eldest of whom, Sir ROBERT P., 
and the second, Sir FREDERICK P., have held office as 
ministers. ARTHUR WELLESLEY P., the youngest son, 
graduated at Oxford 1852, was elected to parliament as a 
liberal, from Warwick, 1865, and became speaker of the 
house of commons 1884. 

PEEP, n. pep [Dut. piepen, to chirp, to squeak: OF. 
pepier, to peep, to pule: L. pipiré, to peep or cheep like 
a chicken through the shell—hence to begin to appear: 
Dan. at pippe frem, to shoot or peep forth, as a bud or 
seed does: animitative word]: a beginning to appear, as 
of daylight; a look through a crevice or small opening; 
a sly look; the cry of a chicken: V. to cry in a small 
voice, as a chicken; to chirp; to look slily or curiously ; 
to look as through a crevice or from a hiding-place; to 
begin to appear. PEEP'ING, imp.: PEEPED, pp. pépt. 
PEEP'ER, n. -ér, one who peeps. PEEP-HOLE, or PEEPING 
HOLE, a hole or small opening through which one may 
look without being discovered. PEEP OF DAY, the first 
streaks of light in early morning piercing through the 
shades of night. Note.—Skeat prefers the derivation 
from OF. piper, to peep out, to pry; piper may be re- 
ferred to the fowler who whistles or chirps like a bird 
in order to deceive—thus he pipes and peeps out at once; 
hence peep implies ‘to look out slily, so as not to be 
seen. 

PEEPUL, pé'piil, or PIPUL, or PIPPUL, pip'ŭl (Ficus 
religiosa); known also as the SACRED Fie of India, and 
in Ceylon as the Bo-TREE: species of Fig (q.v.), some- 
what resembling the Banyan, but the branches not root- 
ing like those of that tree, and the leaves heart-shaped, 
with long, attenuated points. The tree is held sacred by: 
the Hindus, because Vishnu is said to have been born 
under it. It is held sacred by the Buddhists also. It 
attains great size andage. The juice contains caout- 
chouc, and is used by women as bandoline, Lac insects 
feed on this tree, and much lac is obtained from it. The 
fruit is not much larger than a grape, and, though eat- 
able, is not valued. See BO-TREE. 


PEER—PEEWIT. 


PEER, v. pér [Norm. F. parer; OF. paroir, to appear 
—from L. paréré, to peep out or appear, as the sun over 
a mountain: also Low Ger. piren, to look with half- 
shut eyes]: to come just in sight; to appear; to look 
narrowly; to peep. PEER' ING, imp.: ADJ. prying. 
PEERED, pp. perd. Note.—PEER here has. a double 
origin assigned to it, but the confusion resulting there- 
from cannot now be unravelled ; in the sense ‘to come 
just in sight,' peer may be nothing more than an abbre- 
viation of * appear.’ 

PEER, n. per [OF. per or peer; F. pair, a peer, a 
match—from L. par, equal]: a match; an equal; one of 
the same social rank; a nobleman; a member of the 
house of lords; general name applied to the titled 
nobility of Great Britain and Ireland, indicating their 
equality of rank. The peerage includes the various de- 
grees of Baron, Viscount, Earl, Marquis, and Duke. 
The peers of England, of Great Britain, of the United 
Kingdom, and certain representative peers of Scotland 
and Ireland, together with certain of the bishops and 
archbishops, who are called lords spiritual, constitute 
the house of lords. The dignity of the peerage is 
hereditary, but in early times was territorial. Life- 
peerages seem at one time to have been known in Eng- 
land; but in 1856 Sir James Parke, having been created 
by Queen Victoria Baron Wensleydale ‘for and during 
the term of his natural life,’ the house of lords, on the 
report of a committee of privileges, held that he was 
not entitled to sit and vote in parliament. Ladies may 
be peeresses in their own right either by creation or by 
inheritance: the wives of peers also are styled peer- 
esses. For notices of each order, and of the whole body, 
see NOBILITY: PARLIAMENT: DUKE: MARQUIS: EARL: 
VISCOUNT: BARON. 

A certain limited number of the French nobility were 
styled Peers of France. PEER' AGE, n. -àj, the body of 
peers; the rank or dignity of a peer. PEER'ESS, n. fem. 
-és, the wife of a peer; a noble lady. PEER' LESS, a. -lés, 
without an equal. PEER' LESSLY, ad. -/í. EER’ LESS- 
NESS, n. -né8, the state of being peerless. 

PEEVISH, a. pév’ish [prov. Dan. piæve, to whimper, 
to cry like a child: Gael. piob, to pipe, to squeak : proba- 
bly of onomatopoetic origin]: cross or ill-tempered; 
fretful; apt to mutter and complain; hard to please; 
in OE., childish; thoughtless; froward. PEEV’IsSHLY, 
ad. -f.  PEEV ISHNESS, n. -nés, the quality of being 
peevish; sourness of temper; fretfulness.—SYN. of 
‘peevish’: querulous; petulant; cross; discontented; 
waspish ; ill-grained; ill-tempered; fretful; ill-natured ; 
testy ; spleeny ; irritable ; captidus; irascible ; perverse ; 
morose. 

PEEWIT, or PEWIT, n. pé-wit’ [Scot. pee-weip; Dut. 
kievit—a word imitative of its cry] : the lapwing or tufted 
plover: see LAPWING: see also PEWEE. 


PEG—PEGASUS. 


PEG, n. pég [Dan. pukke, to stamp, to pound: comp. L. 
pango, I fix]: small, pointed chip of wood used as a pin 
or nail; one of the movable pins of an instrument, by 
which the strings are strained. Shoe-pegs are small, 
square-pointed strips of wood (chiefly maple) used to 
connect the parts of the sole and upper leather without 
sewing—an Amer. invention, introduced throughout Eu- 
rope: see SHOE. PEG, v. to fasten with pegs. PEG’- 
GING, imp. PEGGED, pp. pégd: ADJ. fastened with pegs. 
PEG GER, n. -ér, one who pegs. TO TAKE A PEG LOWER, 
to depress or sink: see PEG 2. PEGGED BOOTS, boots 
with wooden or iron pegs fastening the soles, instead 
of stitching. PEG TOP, achild’s plaything for spinning, 
made of wood. ToO PEG AWAY, to continue at with small 
but never-ceasing efforts. 

PEG [see PEG 1]:.a slang term meaning ‘a glass of 
brandy and soda-water, derived from the old liquor- 
tankards, which were pegged up or down with pegs, to 
indicate the quantity of liquor contained, more or less; 
hence, to take down a peg is to lower the arrogance or 
conceit of a person in some significant way. Note.— 
The origin of this is referred also to the lowering or 
raising of a ship’s colors by pegs for the retaining- 
line. 

PEGANUM, pé'gan-um : genus of plants of nat. order 
Zygophyllacee, of which the only known species is P. 
harmala, half-shrubby plant with linear, smooth, almost 
. bipinnatifid leaves and solitary, white, axillary flowers, 
native of the Levant and n. India, sometimes cultivated 
in gardens under the name SYRIAN RUE. Theseedsare 
nareotie, and Emperor Solyman is said to have kept 
himself intoxicated by eating them. "They were used 
formerly in medicine in Europe, and still are in the East. ' 
'The Turks use them as a spice, also for dyeing red. The 
plant is believed to be the Harmala of the Greeks, 
mentioned by Dioseorides as one of the kinds of Pe- 
ganom 


PEGASSE, or PAcAssE (Bos pegasus): species of ox, 
native of the interior of w. Africa. ‘The head is short 
and thick ; the forehead wide ; the horns long, extending 
laterally from the frontal ridge, then turning downward, 
and again upward; the ears very large and pendulous; 
the neck maned ; the tail entirely covered with long hair; 
the legs long. Little is yet known of this curious spe- 
cies of'a most important tribe. 

PEG'ASUS: genus of fishes, constituting the family 
Pegaside, of order Lophobranchii (q.v.). The species are 
few ; they are small fishes, natives of the Indian seas, in- 
teresting from their peculiar form and appearance. The 
breast is greatly expanded, much broader than high, the 
gill-openings in the sides; the pectoral fins are extremely 
large and strong; a long snout projects before the eyes, 
and the mouth is under and at the base of it; the body 
is surrounded by three knobbed or spinous rings. 


PEGASUS—PEGMATITE. 


One species (P. draco) is called SEA DRAGON, another 
(P. volans) is popularly known as PEGASUS. 








Sea Dragon (Pegasus draco). 


PEGASUS, n. pég' d-sis, in Greek Mythology: a winged 
horse which arose with Chrysaor from the blood of the 
Gorgon Medusa, when she was slain by Perseus; said to 
have been named from having made his appearance 
first beside the springs (pégai) of Oceanus. He afterward 
ascended to heaven, and was believed to carry the 
thunder and lightning of Zeus. According to later au- 
thors, however, he was the horse of Eos. The myth 
concerning P. isinterwoven with that of the victory of 
Bellerophon over Chimera. Bellerophon had in vain 
sought to catch P. for his combat with this monster; 
but was advised by the seer Polyidos of Corinth to sleep 
in the temple of Minerva, and the goddess, appearing to 
him in his sleep, gave him a golden bridle and certain 
instructions, upon which he acted, and made use of P. 
in his combat with the Chimera, the Amazons, and the 
Solymi. P. is spoken of also in modern times as the 
horse of the Muses, which, however, he was not. The 

“ancient legend on this subject is, that the nine Muses 
and the nine daughters of Pieros engaged in a competi- 
tion in singing by Helicon; and everything was motion- 
less to hear their song, save Helicon, which rose ever 
higher and higher in its delight, when P. put a stop to 
this with a kick of his hoof, and from his hoof-print 
arose Hippocrene, the inspiring spring of the Muses. 
But that P. isthe horse of the Muses is entirely a mod- 
ern idea, being found first in the Orlando Innamorato of 
Boiardo.—An anc. constellation was named P. from this 
mythical horse. 

PEGLI, pal’yé: town in the province of Genoa, Italy; 
on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 6 m. w. from the 
city of Genoa. Large quantities of oranges are grown, 
and the place is a famous resort of travellers. Its 
almost perfect climate and the beauty of its scenery 


combine to render it attractive. There are several - 


large hotels and bathing establishments. Pop. about 
5,000. 

PEGMATITE, n. pég' má-tit [Gr. pégma, anything com- 
pacted or eongealed] : granite composed of quartz and fel- 
spar, containing sometimes flakes of silvery-white mica, 


PEGU-—PEI-HO. 


PEGU, pe-9ó' : division in Brit. Burmah, till lately the 
central division, between Araean in the n. and Tenas- 
serim in the s.; comprising'the valley of the lower 
Irrawaddy and the coast. In this sense it had (1872) 26,- 
979 sq. m.; pop. 1,662,058. At the census of 1881 it had 
been severed into two divisions, P. and Irrawaddy, with 
minor readjustments. P., containing the districts of 
Rangoon town, Hanthawadi, Tharrawadi, and Prome, had 
(1881) 9,159 sq. m.; pop. 1,162,393. The new division, 
Irrawaddy, had 16,805 sq. m., distributed into the districts 
of Thunkhwa, Bassein, Henzada, and Thayetmyo; pop. 
1,161,119. Of the joint pop. of the two divisions, about 
800,000 are true Burmans; but there is a sprinkling of 
Karens, who live in the wild and hilly districts, Taleins 
or Feguers, Shans, K'hyengs, Yabaings, Indians, Chinese, 
and some other races. 

The principal river of P. is the Irrawaddy (q.v.). In 
Mar., the river begins to rise, and gradually inereases 
till its waters are 40 ft. above their lowest level. They 
rapidly subside in Oct., when the rains cease, and the 
n.e. monsoon sets in. Other rivers are the Hlaing or 
Rangoon, the Pegu, the Sittaung, and the Bhileng. P. 
was annexed to Brit. India at the close of the Burman 
war of 1852, since which time slavery has ceased, schools 
have been established, and various public works under- 
taken. Rice and teak timber are principal exports. A 
flotilla of steamers keeps up communication between 
Rangoon (q.v.), the principal port, and the chief stations 
on the Irrawaddy, conveying troops, stores, passengers, 
and mails from place to place. 

P. is the name also of the n.e. ‘township’ of the Ran- 
goon dist., containing the headquarters town of P. The 
n.w. portion is mountainous and forest-clad ; southwards 
the hills sink toward the fertile level land, covered with 
rice-fields. The Pegu river, 180 m. long, intersects the 
township, and finally joins the Rangoon river. 

P. town, on the river,.now a small place of about 
5,000 inhabitants, seems, by the accounts of European 
travellers in the 16th c., to have been of great size aud 
magnificence, strongly fortified. The anc. town was 
founded A.D. 573; and its sovereigns reigned over the 
Irrawaddy, conquered Ava, and successfully invaded 
Siam and Aracan. 

PEH'LEVI: see PAHLAVI. 


* PEI-HO, pà-hoó' : river of China, rising on the confines 
of Tartary, traversing the n. part of the province of 
Chih-le (q.v.) or Pechih-le, and falling into the Gulf of 
Pechih-le about 38° 30' n. lat. The attack on the escort 
of the British and French ambassadors, while ascending 
the Pei-ho to Peking 1859, June, led to the war with 
China 1860: see CHINA. 


: PEINE FORTE ET DURE. 


PEINE FORTE ET DURE, pan fort à dür [Fr. strong 
and hard pain]: species of torture formerly applied by 
the law of England to those who, on being arraigned for 
felony, refused to plead, and stood mute, or who per- 
emptorily challenged more than 20 jurors, which was 
considered a contumacy equivalent to standing mute. 
In the beginning of the 13th c., this penalty seems to 
have consisted merely in a severe imprisonment with 
low diet, persisted in till the contumacy was overcome. 
But by the reign of Henry IV., it had become the prao- 
tice to load the offender with weights, and thus press 
him to death; and till nearly the middle of the 18th c., 
pressing to death was the regular and lawful mode of 
punishing persons who stood mute on their arraignment 
forfelony. The motive which induced an accused party, 
in any case, to submit to this penalty rather than to 
plead, was probably to escape the Attainder (q.v.) which 
would have resulted from conviction for felony. During 
the 15th, 16th, 17th, and even the 18th c., various cases 
are recorded of infliction of this punishment. Latterly, 
a practice prevailed which had no sanction from the 
law, of first trying the effect of tying the thumbs tightly 
together with whipcord, that the pain might induce the 
offender to plead. Among instances of the infliction of 
the peine forte et dure are the following: Juliana Quick, 
1442, charged with high treason in speaking contemptu- 
ously of Henry VI., was pressed, to death. Anthony 
Arrowsmith, 1598, was pressed to death (Surtees’s History 
of Durham, III. 271). Walter Calverly of Calverly, 
Yorkshire, arraigned at the York assizes 1605, for mur- 
dering his two children and stabbing his wife, was pressed 
to death in the castle by a large iron weight placed on 
his breast (Stow’s Chronicle). Major Strangways suffered 
death in a similar way in Newgate 1657, for refusing to 
plead when charged with the murder of his brother-in- 
law. In 1720 a man named Phillips was pressed in 
Newgate for a considerable time, till he was released on 
his submission; and the same is recorded in the follow- 
ing year of Nathaniel Hawes, who lay under a weight of 
250 lbs. for seven minutes. As late as 1741, a person is 
said to have been pressed to death at the Cambridge 
assizes, the tying of his thumbs having been first 
tried without effect. The statute 12 Geo. III. ec. 20 
virtually abolished the peine forte et dure, by enacting 
that any person who shall stand mute when arraigned 
for felony or piracy shall be convicted, and have the 
same judgment and execution awarded against him as if 
he had been convicted by verdict or confession. 


PEIPUS—PEIRCE. 


PEIPUS, pà'e-pós, LAKE: in n.w. Russia, surrounded 
by the govt. of St. Petersburg and the provinces of 
Esthonia and Livonia. On the s.e. itis connected with 
Lake Pskoff by a strait 16 m. in length and 14 to 44 m. 
broad. The length of both lakes is 87 m., greatest 
breadth about 40, depth 14to 49 ft. Lake Pskoff receives 
the waters of the river Velekaia, and Lake P. is sup- 
plied by Lake Pskoff, and by the Embach, from the 
w., and other rivers. The waters of the lower lake are 
carried to the Gulf of Finland by the Narova. The 
lakes are studded with pieturesque islands. 

PEIRAMETER, n. pi-rdm'é-tér [Gr. peira, trial, at- 
tempt; metron, a measure] : an instrument for ascertain- 
ing the amount of resistance to carriage-wheels on dif- 
ferently prepared roads. 

PEIRCE, pérss, BENJAMIN, LL.D.: 1809, Apr. 4—1880, 
Oct. 6; b. Salem, Mass. ; d. Cambridge: mathematician. 
He was graduated at Harvard Coll. 1829; appointed 
prof. of astronomy and mathematies 1842: this chair he 
held till his death. P. was frequently called to assist 
in matters connected with thé coast survey, and directed 
the longitude determinations of that service 1852-67 : he 
was supt. of the survey 1867-74. Under his administra- 
tion, the survey was extended to a great geodetic sys- 
tem, stretching from ocean to ocean, thus laying the 
foundations for a general map of the country (see COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY) P. took personal charge of 
the solar-eclipse expedition to Sicily 1870, Dec. After 
his retirement from the superintendency, he was retained 
as consulting geometer, in general supervision of the 
scientific part of the work. He was consulting astron- 
omer to the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac 
1849-67. P.’s eminence as a mathematician was estab- 
lished by his discussion of Leverrier’s discovery of Nep- 
tune, in which he showed that, though the calculations 
of the French astronomer were in the highest degree ac- 
curate and worthy of all honor, the discovery of Nep- 
tune was a happy accident, because two very different 
possible explanations of the perturbations of Uranus ex- 
isted. His next research was with regard to the rings 
of Saturn. Among his later mathematical researches 
was a laborious and exact calculation of the occultations 
of the Pleiades. Mainly to P.’s efforts is due the es- 
tablishment of the present Harvard observatory. He 
was a member of the Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, 
the Amer. Philosophical Soc., associate of the London 
Royal Astronomical Soc., and was one of the corporate 
members of the National Acad. of Sciences. Among his 
published writings are: Elementary Treatise on Spherical 
Trigonometry (1835); Sound (1836); Plane and Solid Ge- 
ometry (1837); Algebra (1837); Curves, Functions, and 
Forces (2 vols. 1841-46). All the foregoing works he en- 
titled ‘elementary treatises.’ They were followed by 
Analytic Mechanics (1855); Linear Associative Algebra 
(1870); and Ideality in the Physical Sciences (1881), 


PEIRCE—PEISISTRATOS. 


PEIRCE, pērs, JAMES MILLS: born Cambridge, Mass., 
1834, May 1; son of Prof. Benjamin P. He graduated 
from Harvard 1853; was tutor in that institution for 
several years; became asst. prof. of math. 1861, prof. 
1867, and prof. of math. and astron. 1885. He is a mem- 
ber of various scientific societies ; has contributed to pe- 
riodicals ; published A Text-Book of Analytic Geometry 
(1857), Mathematical Tables Chiefly to Four Figures (1879), 
and other works; and has edited his father’s book on 
Ideality in the Physical Sciences (1881). 

PEISHW A, pàsh'wá or pish'wa (Minister): title of the 
personage third in rank and authority at the eourt of 
the Mahratta Maharajahs of Satara, there being only 
the Priti-nidhi (Delegate of the Rajah) between him and 
his sovereign. However, during the weak reigns of Se- 
vajee’s descendants, the minister increased in impor- 
tance, till, atthe commencement of the 18th c., BALAJEE 
BISWANATH, then Peishwa, and a man of distinguished 
administrative ability and diplomatie talents, made him- 
self virtually ruler of the Mahrattas (q.v.). 

PEISISTRATOS, pi-sis'tra-tis (Lat. Pisistratus): fa- 
mous ‘tyrant’ of Athens: b. toward the close of B.C. 7th 
c.—certainly not later than B.C. 612; d. 527; belonging 
to a family of Attica which claimed descent from Pylian 
Nestor. His fathers name: was Hippocrates, and 
through his mother he was related to the great law- 
giver Solon, between whom and P. intimate friendship 
long existed. He received an excellent education; and 
the charm of his manners, às wellas the generosity of 
his spirit, was so great that (according to Solon), had he 
not been ambitious, he would have been the best of 
Athenians; but his passion for sovereign power led him 
to a policy of artifice and dissimulation, which detracts 
from the honor which might seem due to the generally . 
beneficent character of his government. Atflrst, P. co-op- 
erated with his kinsman Solon, and in the war against the 
Megarians acquired military distinction; but afterward, 
when probably his ambitious views had become more 
matured, he came forward as the leader of one of the three 
parties into which Attica was divided. These were: the 
Pediwi (party of the Plain), landed proprietors ; the Purali 
(party of the Seaboard), wealthy merchant classes; and 
the Diacrii (party of the Highlands), chiefly a laboring 
population, jealous of the rich and eager for equality of 
political privileges. To the last of these P. attached 
himself; but he assiduously cultivated the good-will of 
all the poorer citizens, toward whom he acted as a ben- 
efactor. At last, P. took a decided step. Driving into 
the market-place of Athens one day, and exhibiting 
certain self-inflicted wounds, he called on the people to 
protect him against his and their enemies, alleging that 
he had been attacked for his patriotism. Solon, who 
was present, accused him of hypocrisy; but the crowd 
were, according to Plutarch, ready to take up arms for 
their favorite; and a general assembly of the citizens 


PEISISTRATOS. 


being summoned, Ariston, one of P.’s partizans, proposed 
to allow him a body-guard of 50 men. The measure was 
carried, in spite of the strenuous opposition of Solon. 
Gradually P. increased the number, and B.c. 560, when 
he felt himself strong .enough, seized the Acropolis. 
The citizens, in general, seem to have tacitly sanctioned 
this high-handed act. They were weary of the anarchic 
broils of the different factions, and probably glad to see 
their champion and favorite usurp supreme authority. 
Megacles and the Alemzonids—heads of the rich aris- 
tocratie party—immediately fled from the city. Solon, ” 
who loved neither oligarchic arrogance nor military des- 
potism, but was a thorough constitutionalist, tried, but 
in vain, to rouse the Athenians against Peisistratos. 
P., who was not at all vindictive in his disposition, did 
not attempt to molest Solon; he even maintained the 
legislation of the latter almost intact, and distinguished 
himself chiefly by vigor of administration. He did not 
exercise his first ‘tyranny’ long. The Pediwi and the 
Parali rallied under Lycurgus and Megacles, united 
their forces, and overthrew the usurper, who was forced 
into exile. But the coalition of the two factions was 
soon broken up. Megacles hereupon made overtures 
to P., inviting him to resume his tyranny, which he did; 
but a family quarrel with Megacles induced the latter 
to ally himself again with Lycurgus, and P. was driven 
from Attica. He retired to Euboea, where he remained 
ten years, ever keeping an eye, however, on Athens, and 
making preparations for forcible return. How P. man- 
aged to acquireso much influence, while only a banished 
man, is not evident; but certain it is that many Greek 
cities, particularly Thebes and Argos, placed full confi- 
dence in him, and finally supplied him abundantly with 
money and troops. P. at length sailed from Eubcea, 
landed in Attica at Marathon, and marched on the capi- 
tal. His partizans hurried to swell his ranks. At Pal- 
lene, he encountered his opponents, and completely 
defeated them, but used his vietory with admirable mod- 
eration. When he entered the city, no further resist- 
ance was made, and he at once resumed the sovereignty. 
The date of this event, as of most others in the life of 
P., is very uncertain; probably B.C. 543 would be a con- 
jecture not far wrong. He lived 16 years afterward in 
undisturbed possession of power, and transmitted his 
supremacy to his sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, known 
as the Peisistratide. His rule was mild and beneficent. 
Although the precautionary measures that he adopted . 
to establish his authority involved at first a certain reso- 
lute and stringent policy (e.g., seizure of the children 
of his leading opponents, and detaining them as hosta- 
ges) yet no soonerhad he placed himself out of danger 
than he began to display that wonderful tact, modera- 
tion, .kindliness, and sympathetic appreciation of the 
wishes of the Athenians, that have won him the praise 
and esteem of later ages, in spite. of his usurpation. He 
firmly, but not harshly, enforced obedience to the laws 
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of Solon; emptied the city of its poorest citizens, and 
made them agriculturists, supplying such as had no re- 
sources with cattle and seed; secured provision for old 
and disabled soldiers; bestowed great care on the cele- 
bration of the religious festivals of the Atticans, and 
even introduced some important changes; encouraged 
literature more than any Athenian had ever done before 
—it is to P., or to the poets, scholars, and priests that 
he gathered about him, that we owe, e.g., the first 
complete edition of Homer (q.v.); and, like his more 
brilliant successor in the following century, Pericles, he 
adorned Athens with many beautiful buildings, such as 
the Lyceum, a temple to the Pythian Apollo, another to: 
Olympian Zeus, etc. 

PEKAN, n. pék' án [F. pékan], or WOOD-SHOCK (Martes 
Canadensis): species of Marten (q.v.), very nearly allied 
to the sable ; native of n. parts of N. America. It is twice 
_the size of the pine marten, and is generally of grayish- 
brown color; the legs, tail, and back of the neck 
marked with darker brown. The fur, though not so 
valuable as sable, nor even as that of the pine marten, 
is useful ; and large quantities are sent to market. The 
P.lives in burrows which it excavates in the banks of 
rivers, and feeds chiefly on fish and other aquatic 
animals. 

PEKIN, pe kin: city, cap. of Tazewell co., Ill.; on 
the Chieago Santa Fé and California, the Jacksonville 
Southeastern, the Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago and St. 
Louis, the Peoria and Pekin Union, and the Peoria De- 
eatur and Evansville railroads, and on the Illinois river; 
10 m. from Peoria, about 160 m. s.w. of Chicago. There 
are 12 churches; several excellent schools; 2 daily and 
4 weekly newspapers, one of the latter printed in Ger- 
man; 2 national banks (cap. $200,000) and a private 
bank. The manufactures are extensive, including flour, 
organs, wagons, and agricultural implements. Coal is 
mined in the immediate vicinity, and there are two iron 
foundries. The surrounding country is very productive, 
and the city is a shipping point for large quantities of 
grain and pork. There is abundant supply of water, 
the streets are lighted with gas, and a public park is 
maintained. The first white settlement was made 1831, 
and articles of incorporation were secured 1849. Pop. 
(1870) 5,696 ; (1880) 5,993; (1890) about 7,500. 
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PEKING, pé-king’, or PEKIN, pé-kin’ (i.e., Northern Cap- 
ital): city, cap. of Chinese empire since 1421; on a sandy 
plain, about 13 m. n.w. of the Pei-ho; lat. 39°54’ 13'' n., 
long. 116° 28’ 54’’ e.; in the n. province of Chih-le, nearly 
100 m. from the sea, about 60 m. from the great Chinese 
wall. Pop. estimated about 2,000,000; circuit of the 
walls, according to the latest measurements, 20 m. 
These walls are of earth, with outer casing of brick, 
having embrasures for musketry or ordnance every 50 
ft. Those of the Tartar City have an average height of 
50, but in some places 61, ft. In thickness they vary from 
57 to 22 ft. The walls of the Chinese City are only 30 ft. 
high, and 15 to 25 wide. The top, to which horsemen 
can ascend by a ramp or sloping way, is paved with 
stone. At intervals of 60 yards are square towers or 
buttresses, projecting outward from the walls 50 or 60 
ft. Of the 16 gates which give access to the city from 
the surrounding country, 9 belong to the Northern or 
Tartar City, and 7 to the Southern or Chinese City. Over 
each gate is a wateh-tower nine stories in height, loop- 
holed for cannon. 

The city of P. is divided into two parts, separated by 
a wall with three gates. These two sections form re- 
spectively the Northern, Interior, or Tartar City, 
called Nei-tching (‘ within the walls’); and the Southern, 
Exterior, or Chinese City, called Wai-tching (‘ without 
the walls". ‘Tching’ or ‘ ching,’ it may be remarked, 
means both city and wall. Northern City and Southern 
City are the correct terms. The latter wasadded to the 
more ancient Northern City, and was originally designed 
to encircle it; hence it was called the Exterior City. It 
was also intended to reserve the Northern City for the 
Tartars, and the Southern City for the Chinese, as the 
names still imply; but, in fact, the Tartar City contains 
as many Chinese as Tartars; and it is not surrounded 
by the so-called Chinese City, which latter has been 
added on only the s. side. 

1. Nei-tching, or the Northern City, has three distinct 
divisions or inclosures—viz., Kin-tching, or the Pro- 
hibited City; the Hwang-tching, or Imperial City; and 
the General City. The first—the innermost or central 
block—is surrounded by a red brick wall about two m. in 
circumference, which shuts in the palaces, pleasure- 
grounds, and temples of the sacred city. Here live the 
emperor and his family, the ladies of the court, and the 
attendant eunuchs. The palace proper consists of four 
large and two small buildings; the larger called the 
Tching-kung, or ‘ the Palace,’ the Tung-kung, Si-kung, 
and Kin-luan-teen. The smaller buildings are allotted 
to the dowager-empress and suite; they are called the 
Ning-shou-kung and the Keen-tsing-kung, or ‘ Palace of 
Earth’s Repose.’ Other notable buildings of the Prohib- 
ited City are Fung-seen-teen, ‘Temple of Imperial An- 
cestors ;’ Tching-hwang-meaou, ‘Guardian Temple of the 
City; ' Nan-heun-teen, ‘ Hall of Portraits of the Chinese 
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Emperors and Sages;’ and Wan-yuen Ko, ‘Hall of the 
Literary Abyss,’ i.e., the Imperial Library. It contains 
also the offices of, the cabinet, in which the members 
hold their sessions, the imperial treasury, the court of 
controllers for regulation of receipts and expenses of the 
court, etc.—The Imperial City is built around this cen- 
tral block, and contains the palaces of the princes, 
temples, some of the govt. offices, and spacious pleasure- 
grounds, with beautiful artificial lakes. From Woo-ying- 
teen, the imperial printing-office, the Imperial or Pe-king 
Gazette is issued daily for all govt. officials throughout 
the empire. This is the only native publication in China 
approaching to a newspaper, and is named King Paou, or 
‘Great Report.’ It is not merely a report for official 
information, but forms the basis of the national annals, 
and is compiled from the daily records of the supreme 
council. Besides the daily edition, there is one pub- 
lished every two days, which is sold to the public, and 
from which are withheld secret decrees and reports. _ 
The journal itself is a miserable production even for 
China, and consists of 15 to 20 pages not so large as 
common note-paper.—The General City—the third di- 
vision or inelosure—lies between the Imperial City and 
the outside walls; it is more densely populated than 
either of the preceding divisions, and contains the 
most important of the public offices, including the six 
supreme tribunals or boards—the Le-fan-yuen, or Office 
of Foreign Affairs; Too-cha-yuen, or Imperial Censor- 
ate, etc. ; Han-lin-yuen, or Grand National College; the 
Great Medical College; the Observatory; the Examina- 
tion Hall, with—it is said—ten thousand cells for the 
candidates who assemble to compete for public offices ; 
and the British, French, Russian, and U. S. legations. 
There are also the Lama temple, founded 1725-30 to 
conciliate the Tibetan priesthood; the temple of Con- 
fucius, in which the emperor solemnly ‘ worships’ the 
great sage once a year; and the Mohammedan mosque. 
The British minister resides in the Leang-kung-foo, or 
the Palace of Leang, a gorgeous building, consisting of 
four or five large halls, and covering about five acres of 
land. The principal streets of the General City—140 to 
200 ft. wide, and unpaved—are continuous lines of shops 
painted red, blue, and green, decorated with staring 
signs, and resplendent with Chinese characters highly 
gilt. By day and by night, by the light of the sun or 
of torches and paper lanterns, the roar of these great 
thoroughfares is incessant—shopkeepers,  pedlers, 
mountebanks, quack-doctors, passengers on foot or on 
horseback, contributing to the general hubbub. The 
minor streets and lanes, where the houses of the popu- 
lace are mingled with public offices, temples, stores, and 
manufactories, are not pleasant places; their general 
characteristics being an ‘insupportable odor,’ and one- 
storied brick houses with gray roofs. There is ‘Fetid 
Hide Street, ‘ Dog’s-tooth Street, ‘Dog’s-tail Street,’ 
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‘ Barbarian Street,’ and many others with names equally 
uninviting. 

2. Watching, or the Southern City, the second great 
division of P., contains most of the mercantile popula- 
tion of the capital, but does not present many features 
of interest to the traveller. Teen-Tan, or the Temple to 
Heaven, and Tee-Tan, or the Temple to Earth, with 
their grounds, occupy a considerable space. The latter 
is considered a. sort of temple of agriculture, and its 
grounds are the scene of the well-known ceremony in 
which the emperor; assisted by members of the board 
of rites, opens the ploughing season in China at the 
vernal equinox. The theatres and places of public 
amusement likewise are in the Southern or Chinese City ; 
also the Golden Fish-ponds and the execution-ground. 

Outside the city are unwalled suburbs, as around 
every walled town in China. These are of considerable 
extent, but straggling, and contain principally an agri- 
cultural population, the land being everywhere in culti- 
vation, producing chiefly maize and millet, as it is not 
so suitable for the staple products of rice and wheat. 
The} land is poorly watered, but well timbered, which 
gives *a; pleasing aspect to the landscape; and, when 
viewed toward the range of mountains extending from 
the w. of P. to the n.e., presents a picturesque pano- 
rama. About 8 m. n.w. of P. are the famous Yuen- 
ming-yuen (literally, * Round and Splendid Gardens") 
palaces, sacked and destroyed by the allies 1860, Oct. 
These were 30 in number, surrounded by every variety 
of hill and dale, woodland and lawn, interspersed with 
canals, pools, rivulets, and lakes, with numerous tem- 
ples and pagodas containing statues of men and gods in 
gold, silver, and bronze. Here had been heaped up for 
centuries all the movable riches and presents of the 
emperors of China, among which were found many sent 
by the English embassies. At the approach of the 
allies, Hien-fung fled in haste; and when Lord Elgin 
learned that it was in those grounds that the British 
and French prisoners, captured by treachery, had been 
tortured, he gave the order to sack and destroy this 
favorite residence of the emperor, ‘as it could not fail to 
be à blow to his pride as well as his feelings; and it 
became a solemn act of retribution.’ The palaces were 
eleared of every valuable, and their walls destroyed by 
fire. 

P. has thus been rendered memorable by this march 
of the British and French forces (1860) to the walls of 
the city, on which the British and French flags were 
raised. The provisions of the treaty of Tien-tsin 1858 
(see CHINESE EMPIRE) were ratified and supplemented 
by the Convention of P., signed in the English and French 
languages at P. 1860, Oct. 24. The most important 
article of this convention is that which allows the resi- 
dence of a British envoy at P., a privilege formerly pos- 
sessed by Russia alone. Great benefits have resulted 
to both governments from this step. The same privi- 
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lege has been granted to the French and U.S. govts. 
Foreigners of all nations are allowed to visit, but not to 
trade, within the precincts of the city. 

P. is a very ancient city. Centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, it was cap. of the kingdom of Yen; but when 
this kingdom was overthrown by the Tsin dynasty B.C. 
222, the seat of govt. was removed elsewhere. About 
A.D. 938, it, again, became cap. of the Kitan dynasty. In 
1215 it was captured by Genghis Khan; and 1264 Küblai 
Khan (whom readers of Coleridge will remember) fixed 
his residence here. Cambaluc or Cambalu (City of the 
Khan) was the name under the Mongols given to the 
new or Northern City established here. The native 
emperors, however, who succeeded the Mongol dynasty, 
removed the court to Nanking, which was reckoned the 
chief city of the empire till Yung Lo, third emperor of 
the Ming dynasty, 1421, once more made P. the imperial 
residence, which it has since remained.—See Yedo and 
Peking, by Fortune (1863); Rennie’s Peking and the Pe- 
kingese (1865) ; Lord Elgin'a Despatches (1860) ; and various 
recent books on China, noted at the end of the article 
CHINESE EMPIRE. 

PEKOE, n. pé’ké [Chin, pek, white ; hao, hair or down] : 
kind of tea whose fragrance is much esteemed ; so named 
beeause, when picked, the young leaves have their 
‘down’ still on: called also Peckoe or Pecco. 

PEL, n. pil: stake or wooden * dummy ' used in prac- 
tice by swordsmen striking at it, meanwhile guarding 
themselves as though against its meditated strokes. 

PELA, n. pe'lá [Chin.]: Chinese wax; named from the 
hemipterous insects from whose waxy secretions it is 
prepared. 

PELAGE, n. pél'àj [from Sp. pelage, hair (in mass)] : 
hair, fur, wool, etc., of animals; technical name, cor- 
respondent to plumage in ornithology. 


PELA'GIAN ; same as PELAGIO (q.v.). 
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PELAGIAN, n. »é-ià/ji-án: a follower of Pelagius (q.v.): 
ApJ. pertaining to Pelagius, or to his doctrines.—See 
PELAGIANISM. 

PELAGIANISM, pé-la'ji-an-izm: doctrinal system of 
Pelagius (q.v.), especially on the subjects of the natural 
condition of man, original sin, grace, free-will, and redemp- 
tion. For what may be called the external history of the 
controversy to which the opinions of that remarkable man 
gave occasion, see PELAGIUS. The movement, considered 
in itself, is one of the most interesting in the history of the 
human mind. At the close of the great controversies on 
the Trinity and Incarnation, the speculation, which for 
nearly a century had wearied itself in vain endeavors to 
make plain the inscrutable mysteries of the divine nature, 
at DR turned inward upon humanity itself; and the 
careful student of the controversy on P. can scarcely doubt 
that that prouder view of the capabilities of human nature, 
which lies at the root of all ;the theories of which P. was 
the exponent, was a reaction against the crude and degrad- 
ing conceptions of the nature and origin of the soul which 
characterized the philosophy of not only the Manichean 
teachers, but of all the dualistic religions which sprang 
from the prolific soil of Gnosticism. To the Manichean, 
and to all in general who adopted the Gnostic views as to 
the evil origin and nature of matter and material substances, 
man was, in his psychical nature, evil and incapable of good. 
The Christian teacher, in combating this view, easily passed 
into an opposite extreme, and overlooking or explaining 
away the strong language of the Scripture, was led to repre- 
sent man as endowed with full capacity for all good; and so 
long as the only adversaries to be controverted were those 
who urged the views of the Gnostic school, the line taken by 
Christian writers was but little guarded by any of those lim- 
itations and reserves which have arisen in later controversy: 
thus the earlier Fathers, especially those of the Eastern 
Church, where Gnosticism was chiefly to be combated, are 
found to press earnestly the power for good which man 
posesses, without entering nicely into the origin or the mo- 
tive principle of that power. But whatever of vagueness 
hung over this important subject was dispelled by the bold 
and precise statements of Pelagius, or at least by the discus- 
sion which at once arose thereupon throughout the entire 
church. Pelagius sought to take away, the excuse for 
wrong doing, that man is under bondage to sin, therefore 
incapable of doing any good thing. The scandalous laxity 
of conduct which he saw availing itself of this excuse, may 
have moved him to his strong assertions of man's natural 
nobleness of faculty and his consequent responsibility for 
right choices and good acts. For his teaching on original 
sin and on the primitive state of man, see ORIGINAL SIN. 
The earliest formal embodiment of these doctrines, for the 
purpose of obtaining upon them the public judgment of 
the church, was in a number of articles presented to the 
council of Jerusalem, 415, by Orosius: see PELAGIUS. 
Of these, the first five regarded the doctrines already 
noticed under. ORIGINAL Sin. The latter portion of the 
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articles alleged that no grace or aid from God was needed 
for particular actions; but that free-will and the teaching 
of the law sufficed; that God’s grace is given in pro- 
portion to our merits; that free-will would not be free, 
if it stood in need of aid from God; that the pardon of 
penitents is granted them not according to God’s grace 
and mercy, but according to their own merit and labor; 
and that our victory does not come from God’s assistance, 
but from our free-will. Although the final sentence 
condemnatory of these doctrines (see PELAGIUS) was very 
generally accepted, yet the recusant party was not lacking 
in energy and ability. The great champions on each side 
were Augustine for the orthodox, and Julianus, Bp. of Ec- 
lanum, forthe Pelagians. Forso much of the controversy 
as regards original sin, see that title: that on grace and 
free-will was more subtle, and has led to more numerous 
divisions on the side of orthodoxy as well as of heterodoxy. 
In order to evade the condemnation of the doctrine origi- 
nally ascribed to them as to grace, Pelagius and his follow- 
ers declared that they did not deny the necessity of grace; 
but by this name they did not understand any real and in- 
ternal supernatural aid given by God in each particular 
action, but only either some general external assistance, 
such as preaching, the Scriptures, good example, etc.; or 
an aid given which might facilitate and secure the particu- 
lar work, but which was not necessary for its accomplish- 
ment. Whether, indeed, they atany time admitted any real 
internal grace, is a question. Grace may be of two kinds 
—that which moves the will, and that which enlightens 
the understanding. It is necessary,!too, to distinguish two 
periods in the history of P.—one before the appearance of 
the Epistola Tractoria of Pope Zosimus; the other, subse- 
quent. In the first period, the Pelagians seem not to have 
admitted the necessity of any internal grace whatever; 
in the latter, they admitted the necessity of a grace of the 
intellect, but not of the will; or if they seemed to speak of 
any internal grace of the will, it was only as facilitating 
man’s act, not as at all necessary to his doing it. The 
Pelagian theory, in a word, was, that man, as coming from 
his Creator’s hand, possessed in himself and as constitu- 
ents of his own nature, all the powers necessary for the 
attainment of salvation; that by the faithful employment 
of these natural powers without any further aid whatever 
from God, he merits eternal life, and all other rewards, by 
astrict title of justice; and that, to suppose grace to be 
necessary, is, in truth, to destroy the essence of free-will. 
This doctrine was somewhat modified—though not at its 
deepest root—in the Semi-Pelagian System (q.v.), The 
Rom. Cath. schools, all without exception, maintain the 
necessity of grace for the performance, not only of all 
meritorious, but of all supernatural good works; and they 
are equally unanimous in maintaining that the grace so 
given, even that which is called *efficacious,' does not de- 
stroy the freedom of the will. They distinguish between 
the *natural' and the 'supernatural' order, and between 
the powers and gifts proper to the one and to the other. 
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For the attainment of all the ends of the natural order, they 
assert that man possesses, by his very constitution, all nec- 
essary powers and gifts; and by the proper use of these 
powers, he is able to merit all the rewards which belong 
tothe natural order. He is able, therefore, without any 
supernatural grace, to perform morally good works (e,g., 
acts of natural benevolence, the fulfilment of the ordi- 
nary duties to his neighbor, etc.), and to fulfil the purely 
natural obligations. But in order to works in the super- 
natural order (such as the love of God above all things for 
His own sake, faith in Him as the author of all good, etc.). 
and to the rewards promised for such works, the will of 
man must be moved and strengthened by supernatural grace, 
with which the will freely co-operates, but which is a purel 
tuitous gift of God—so purely gratuitous, that short 
od has promised eternal life as the reward of man’s co- 
operation, yet the merit arises entirely from God's gift and 
De Hn, and not from the natural powers of the human 
will. 

It has repeatedly been pointed out that P.'s«doctrine of 
man was canenitially naturalistic—tending to make divine 

race needless, and to deny all immediateness of the divine 
influence on the human soul. Thougb[P. did not follow 
out his theory to its logical consequence, the theory itself 
involved no necessity for the atonement. 

Without going into the details of the teaching of the 
Rom. Cath. schools on this subject, it will be enough to 
particularize the most remarkable. Of these, the chief are 
the Molinist, which, giving most to liberty, lies nearest to 
the border of P., but is clearly distinguished from it by 
maintaining the necessity of grace for every supernatural 
act; and the Thomist and Augustinian, which give most 
to grace, but at the same time expressly preserve the free- 
dom of man's will. The Thomists are often represented 
as denying the freedom of man's actions under grace; but 
though it is difficult to explain, in popular language, their 
method of reconciling both, yet, to those acquainted with 
the scholastic terminology, their distinction between the 
infallible efficaciousness of grace, and itsimposing neces- 
sity on the will, is perfectly appreciable. In this they, as 
well as the Augustinian school, differ from the Jansenists 
(q.v.). The Jansenists, indeed, regard the Molinist school 
as a plain revival of P.; and they profess that they alone 
represent fully, in their own system, the very same posi- 
tion which St. Augustine formerly maintained against 
that heresy in its first origin. 

In the Reformed Church, the Arminian doctrine may be 
said to correspond in the main with the Molinist system in 
the Roman Church. The Gomarists, in most, though not 
in all particulars, fall in with the Jansenistic views. The 
Pelagian views are distinctly represented in modern con- 
troversy by the Socinians and Rationalists; and indeed 
very many of those who, outside of the Roman Church, 
have at various times engaged in the predestinarian contro- 
versy on the side of free-will, have leaned toward, if they 
have not fully adopted, the Pelagian view. In this contro- 
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versy, however the practice, common in polemies, of imput. 
ing to an antagonist the extremest views of the particular 
side to which he leans, has been especially noticeable. The 
Jesuits have been stigmatized, even by their Rom. Cath. 
antagonists, as Pelagians; the Thomists are called by the 
Jesuits indiscriminately Jansenists and Calvinists; while 
both unite in representing Calvin and his school as in sub- 
stance Manichean. 

Hardly one among the many Christian controversies has 
called forth greater subtlety and power, and not one has 
so long and so persistently maintained its vitality. Within 
the 25 years which followed its first appearance, more 
than 30 councils (one of them, the General Council of 
Ephesus) were held for the purpose of this discussion. It 
lay at the bott'm of all the intellectual activity of the 
conflicts in the medizval philosophic schools; and there 
is hardly a single subject which has come into discussion 
under so many different forms in modern controversy. 
Indeed, the subject brings into discussion that profoundest 
of all problems—the inter-action of God’s predestination 
and man’s free-will; Pelagianism (and really Semi-P., q.v.) 
magnifying free-will, epee an; magnifying the sov- 
ereign will and grace of God. Milman’s remark that ‘no 
Pelagian ever has worked or ever will work a religious 
revolution,’ accords with the observed fact that P. is the 
creed to which men tend in quiet, uneventful, unheroic - 
times. See JANSEN: ARMINIUS: GRACE: PREDESTINA- 
TION : REPROBATION : ORIGINAL SIN : TRADUCIANISM. 

PELAGIC, a. pé-lij' ik [Gr. peldgos, the sea]: pertaining 
to the deep sea or outer ocean, in contradistinction to lit- 
toral or along shore. . 

PELAGIUS, pé-la'ji-uis: celebrated theologian, famous 
opponent of Augustinianism; author or systematizer of 
the doctrine known as PELAGIANISM (q.v.); b. prob. about 
or after the middle of the 4th c., in Britain (according to 
some, in Bretagne); his name being supposed to bea Greek 
rendering (Pelagios, of or belonging to the sea) of the 
Celtic appellative Morgan, or sea-born. Of his early life 
little is known. He was a monk, but the time and place 
of his entering that state are unknown; it is certain, how- 
ever, that he never entered into holy orders. He settled 
in Rome, and at the end of the 4th c., he had acquired con- 
siderable reputation for sanctity and for knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures and the spiritual life. P. does not appear 
to have himself been a very active propagandist; but he had 
attached to his views a follower of great energy and bold 
and ardent temper, named Celestius, generally supposed to 
have been a Scot, which in the vocabulary of that age means 
native of Ireland. At Rome, however, these men attracted 
little notice, mone they began to make their doctrine pub- 
lic about 405; and in 410, after the sack of the city by the 
Goths, they withdrew to Africa. After some time, b. made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where he met St. Jerome, and 
for a time enjoyed the regard and confidence of that emi- 
nent but hot-tempered scholar. His opinions, however, 
becoming known, Jerome withdrew from this association. 
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Celestius having remained at Carthage, and sought to be 
admitted to ordination, his doctrines became the subject of 
discussion and in a synod several opinions ascribed to him 
were condemned. e appealed to Rome, but leaving Car- 
thage without prosecuting the appeal, he passed to Ephesus; 
and the proceedings taken in Carthage regarding bim are 
important chiefly as having introduced St. Augustine into 
the controversy. Meanwhile P. remained at Jerusalem; 
and news of the proceedings at Carthage having been car- 
ried to Palestine, P., 415, was accused of heresy before the 
synod of Jerusalem, by a Spaniard named Orosius. The 
impeachment failed, probably from the fact that Orosius 
was unable to speak Greek, the language of the synod; and 
in a subsequent synod at Diospolis in the same year, P. 
evaded condemnation by accepting the decrees of the synod 
of- Carthage above referred to, and even obtained from the: 
synod an acknowledgment of his orthodoxy. The West, 
however, was more sharp-sighted or lessindulgent. A synod 
of Carthage, 416, condemned P. and Celestius, and wrote to 
Pope Innocent I., requesting his approval of the sentence, 
with which request Innocent complied by a letter still 
extant. Onthe death of Innocent, Celestius came to Rome in 
person, and P. at the same time addressed a letter to Zosi- 
mus, successor of Innocent; and in a council which Zosimus 
held, Celestius gave such explanations that the pope was led 
to believe that the doctrines of P. had been misunderstood, 
and wrote to call the African bishops to Rome. A council 
of 214 bishops, however, was held in Carthage, in which 
the doctrines of P. were formally condemned in nine 
canons, which were sent to Rome with full explanations; 
and on receipt of these decrees, Zosimus re-opened the cause, 
cited and condemned Celestius and P., and published a de- 
cree, called Hpistola Tractoria, adopting the canons of the 
African council, and requiring that all bishops should sub- 
scribe them, under pain of deposition. Nineteen Italian 
bishops refused to accept these canons, and were deposed. 
Their leader, and the person who may be regarded as the 
greatest theological advocate of P. in the ancient controversy, 
was the celebrated Julian, Bp. of Eclanum, near Beneven- 
tum, known to every reader of his great antagonist, St. 
Augustine. P. himself was banished from Rome, 418, by 
Emperor Honorius. From this date, P. disappears. Of 
his after-life, nothing is known in detail. Orosius gives an ` 
unfavorable account of his later career, but in a period of 
such excitement, we may not accept implicitly the judg- 
mentofanadversary. The most trustworthy accounts show 
P. to have been a man of devout spirit and of pure life. 
The controversy, considered as an exercise of intellectual 
energy, is the most remarkable in the ancient history of the 
church. But the most important of the writings on the Pe- 
lagian side have been lost. Julian is known chiefly through 
the replies of Augustine. P.’s Fourteen Books of a Com- 
mentary on St. Paul's Epistles, his Epistle to Demetrius, and 
his Memorial to Pope Innocent, have escaped destruction 
probably from their being included by collectors in the 
works of St. Jerome. "They are much mutilated, but yet 
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almost certainly genuine. All his other works have been 
lost, except some further portions, chiefly fragmentary, 
which (with the above) have been published. under the title 
Appendix Augustiniana. After his banishment, P. is sup- 
posed to have returned to his native country, and to have 
died there. Others, however, represent him as having died 
in Palestine. For his doctrines in detail, see PELAGIANISM. 
PELAGO, p«'lá-gó: town in the province of Florence, 
Italy, on elevated land, about 15 m. e. of Florence, and im 
the same commune as Vallombrosa, which is the seat of a 
famous and wealthy convent. Woolen goods and earthen- 
ware are manufactured. In feudal times the bishops of 
Fiesele held P. as a fief. Pop. about 10,000. 
PELARGONIUM, n. pél'ár-go ni-üm [It. pelargonio; F. 
pelargon—from Gr. pelargos, a stork]: stork's-bill ; genus 
of beautiful flowering plants, ord. G'eraníácém. PEL'AR- 
GON'IC, a. -gón ik, pertaining to.—Pelargonium includes 
many of the most favorite greenhouse flowers, to which the 
old generic name Geranium, is often popularly given. For 
the characters which distinguish P. from geranium as now 
restricted by botanists, see GERANIUM. The species are nu- 
merous, and mostly s. African; Australia also producing 
afew. Some are herbaceous, and some are stemless; most 
of them are half-shrubby. Some have tuberous root-stocks. 
The leaves show great variety in form, division, etc. The 
flowers always adhere to a certain type in form, but with 
great variety in size, color, etc.; they are always in stalked 
umbels, which arise from the axils of the leaves, or in the 
stemless kinds from the midst of the leaves. In no genus 
has the art of the gardener produced more striking results 
than in this; and the number of beautiful hybrids and va- 
rieties is very great, some of them excelling in beauty any 
of the original species. Some species with little beauty of 
flower, are cultivated for the odor of their leaves, which in 
some resembles that of roses; in others, that of apples, 
lemons, etc., while that of many species is rather unpleas- 
ant. The cultivation of P. is similar to that of other Ge- 
raniaceæ: see GERANIUM. Water must be liberally supplied 
during the time of flowering: but no plants more strongly 
require a period of rest, and water must then be very spar- 
ingly given. Many of the shrubby kinds may be taken out 
of the soil, hung up by the roots in a dry dark cellar, or 
covered with hay, and put aside in a box, in a cool dry loft 
or garret, care being taken to protect them from frost. 
Every leaf should be removed before they are taken up, 
and young watery shoots should: be cut off. Another 
method of treating them is to cut off every leaf before frost 
comes, and to keep the plants all winter in their pots in a 
dry, cool room, without giving them a drop of water. By 
such means, many of this beautiful genus are success- 
fully cultivated by persons who have no greenhouse. 
PELARGONIC ACID, pél-ár-gón ik, or NONYLIC ACID, món- 
Wik or mno-nil'ik (CoH; 202 = C.H;;.CO4H), fatty acid, ob- 
tained first from the leaves of Pelargonium roseum, in 
which it exists ready formed. It may be procured by 
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the action of nitric acid on the oil of rue: also, togethet 
with other fatty acids, by the action of boiling nitric acid 
on oleic acid. It is formed synthetically by the action of 
boiling alcoholic potash on octyl cyanide, C,H,;.CN. It 
is a liquid having a slightly unpleasant odor, solidifying at 
54° and boiling at 487°. hyl pelargonate, CoHi;02.C2Hs, 
produced by dissolving the acid in strong alcohol, and pass. 
ing hydrochloric acid through the solution, has a powerful 
and most intoxicating vinous odor. 

PELASGIANS, pé-lds'ji-anz, or PELasat, pé-lis'jt [va- 
riously explained as denoting either ‘Swarthy Asiatics’ 
(Pell- Asici), or * Storks’ (Pelargoi)—significative of wan- 
dering habits; or as being derived from the biblical Peleg 
(Gen. x. 25), or from the Greek Pelagos (the Sea) or pelazo 
(to approach), or pelein and agros (to till the field), ete.—‘a 
name, in fact, as Niebuhr says, ‘odious to the historian, 
who hates the spurious philology out of which the pretenses 
to knowledge on the subject of such expnos poopie arise ']: 
tribe, or number of tribes inhabiting Italy, Thracia, Mace- 
donia, a part of Asia Minor, and various regions of s. 
Europe, in prehistoric times. Ethnologically, they belong 
to the same race as the great stock of the earliest known 
settlers, that reached from the Po and the Arno to the 
Rhyndakus (near Kyzikus) Yet as no Pelasgian town or 
village existed in Greece Proper after B.c. 776, speculatioa 
has, ever since the commencement of European historiog- 
raphy, been trying to supply the facts that were lacking for 
ascertainment of tbe exact origin and history of these pred- 
ecessors of the Hellenes and Romans; but so futile have 
all efforts in this direction remained, that the very term Pe- 
lasgi has, from the days of Homer to our own, been used 
almost arbitrarily to designate either a single obscure divis- 
ion of a tribe like the Leleges and the Dolopes, or as an 
equivalent for all the Greeks of a very early period. In 
this latter sense, they are spoken of by ZEschylus, Herodo- 
tus, Homer; while they are considered one of the branches of 
the race or races that peopled Greece, by Thucydides, Strabo, 
and most modern writers—the word thus being not a com- 
prehensive term, like Arian, but a narrowly circumscribed : 
one,like Hindu. Recent investigation seems, as regards their 
previous history, to lead to the result, that soon after the 
first immigration of Turanians, they like other tribes left 
their Asiatic homes, and proceeded toward Europe. They 
are found at a very early period settled in Asia Minor; 
and Homer speaks of them as allies of the Trojans They 
then seem to have spread themselves, by way of the Pro- 
pontis and Ægæan, and again by Crete, over many of the 
islands between the two continents; and finally came to 
occupy a great part of the Hellenic mainland—Thessaly, 
Epirus, the Peloponnese, Attica, Macedonia, Arcadia, prov- 
inces which, one and all, till the latest period, bore dis- 
tinct traces of the once undisputed sway of the Pelasgians. 
According to Herodotus, the Hellenes themselves sprang 
from them; and there can hardly be a doubt that the 
formed a most important element in the formation as well 
of that most gifted of nationalities, as of the Latin people, 
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(See HELLAS.) The early Etruscans (q.v.) were P. to a cer- 
tain extent; and the southern tribes of the Peucetians, CEno- 
trians, and Iapygians are distinctly declared by ancient 
writers to belong to their race. "The step from Greece into 
Italy is natural enough. What caused their wanderin 
originally, is difficult to conjecture; but it may reasonably 
be assumed, that the wanderings were caused to a certain 
extent by immigrations of eastern tribes, such as the Ly- 
dians, Phrygians, Carians, who, as they took possession of 
their old homes, pushed the P. further and further west. 
A special stock was formed by the Tyrrhenian P., whose 
gradual advance in Greece may be traced from Acarnania 
to Boeotia, thence to Attica, and later still, to the Helles- 
pont, Lemnos, etc.. A strong protest, however, must be 
recorded here on the part of some modern writers against 
the assumption of others, that the P. were in reality the 
original population of all Italy, as they were of the greatest 
part of Greece (Pelasgia) It is absurd, they argue, to 
suppose that a rich and populous nation, which had held 
a country like Italy for many centuries, should suddenly, 
just at the approach of historical times, die out without 
eaving even such single remnants as the Pelasgic settle- 
ments in Greece mentioned by Herodotus. "These aborigi- 
nal Italian P. are, according to these investigators, a mere 
hypothe of ignorant ancient writers, who wished to ex- 
plain, in an easy manner, the ethnological and philological 
affinity between the two classical nations, and who, antici- 
pating the questions about a contemporary colony, kill off 
the whole nation by pestilence and famine. 

The P., from what we can glean about them, appear to 
have been a highly intellectual, receptive, active, and stir- 
ring people, of simple habits withal, intent chiefly on agri- 
cultural pursuits. Several improvements in this depart- 
ment were distinctly traced back to them, e.g., the plow- 
ing with oxen—for which purpose they had to invent the 
special goad; further, the art of surveying, etc. . Yet the 
were warlike when attacked and driven to self-defense; an 
the trumpet, which calls the widely scattered troops to the 
attack, was supposed to have been first used by them. That 
the-art of navigation was known to them, is shown suff- 
ciently by their incessant migrations over sea and land. Of 
their architecture, in that style which, in default of a better 
name, has been called Cyclopean (q.v.), remnants are ex- 
tant. The names Larissa, Argos, Ephyra, frequently met 
in ancient Greece, were bestowed by them on their fortified 
cities, and are only generic names, expressive of either 
mountain fortresses or strongholds in plains. Wishing to 
remain in peace, they endeavored to keep off the invader 
by walls so enormously strong, that it seems sur- 
prising that they ever could have been taken. Besides 
these, they built canals, dams, and subterranean water- 
works of astounding strength and most skilful construction. 
The accompanying wood-cut represents the tomb or treasury 
of Atreus at Mycens, vaulted with a fine pointed ‘horizon. 
tal arch,’ 484 ft. in diameter. Of their sculpture, which 
they no doubt cultivated to a certain degree, we have but 
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very small relics, such as a head of Medusa, and a Xoanon 
(Divine Image) of Orpheus; besides these, certain traces of 
their special mystic worship are found in archaic represen- 
tations, which, though not hitherto ascribed to them, bear 
their direct influence upon their very face. How far they 
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Fig. 1.—Section of Tomb of Atreus at Mycense, 


were either the inventors of the so-called Cadmean or 
Pheenician writing-characters, from which all European 
characters are derived, or merely their ‘improvers,’ is not 
to be decided by the contradictory evidence found on the 
subject: but this at all events is certain, that they were ac- 
quainted with the art of writing, and had thus a vast ele- 
ment of culture in their possession before the dawn of his- 
tory. Respecting their religion and worship, this only is to 





Fig. 2.—Plan of Tomb of Atreus at Mycenæ. 


be held with certainty, that it consisted originally in a 
mystic service of those natural powers whose influence is 
visible chiefly in the growth of the fruits of the earth. 
From Egypt they obtained names for their till then name- 
less gods, generally called by them the Theoi; and they 

ed—by ission of the Dodonic oracle, which, 
together with the Pythian, they first founded—to bestow 
upon them individuality. Their deities were, besides 
the Phenician Kabiri, Demeter, Persephone Kora, Diony- 
ses, Hermes, Zeus of Dodona, Apollo, Hephestus, Themis, 
Pan, etc. Whether those P. who inhabited Lemnos and 
Imbros, and who were conquered by Darius, offered human 
sacrifices or not, is doubtful. An ambiguous term of He- 
rodotus respecting the language of those small Pelasgian rem- 
nants who had survived to his day has given rise to end- ` 
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less unsatisfactory discussions. He speaks (i. 57) of their 
‘barbarous language; and the question is, whether he 
meant that it completely differed from Greek, or that there 
was only so wide a divergence of dialect, that it had become 
unintelligible to his contemporaries. Grote inclines to the 
former opinion; Niebuhr, Thirlwall, T. O. Müller, fol- 
lowed by G. Rawlinson and others, hold, with more show 
of reason, that the term ‘barbarous language’ indicates 
merely a corruption or alteration of idiom, such as long 
lapse of time would Uie ct d produce; and that it bore the 
same relation to the Greek of the day as the Gothic does to 
the German, or the Latin to any of the Romance languages, 
not to instance the forlorn patois of Metros del d places 
in Switzerland and elsewhere, supposed to be inhabited by 
unmixed descendants from Roman legions. The other 
phenomenon of the vast number of roots common to both 
Greek and Latin—the Latin, it must be remembered, hav- 
ing been proved to be derived, not from the Greek, but from 
the Oscan—would thus easily be explained by the assump- 
tion of a common Pelasgian linguistic (as well as ethnical) 
stock in both nationalities, 

Their political circumstances are as unknown to us as the 
whole process of transition between them and the real Greck 
period. From a few scattered allusions, we may conclude 
that they were not uniformly governed; that some of their 
multifarious tribes were ruled by priests, while others were 
under the patriarchal rule of the head of the clan or family. 

How they gradually disappeared from the rank of na- 
tions, by being either ‘absorbed’ by superior races (Hel- 
lenes, Italici, Carians, Lydians, Phrygians), or being re- 
duced to nameless serf-populations, does not seem so diffi- 
cult to understand as some writers find it. Hundreds of 
nations have disappeared in tbe same manner, and we may 
even watch the process with our own eyes. Interesting as 
it might be to dwell more minutely on some of the widely 
divergent theories and speculations on the P. by historians, 
philologists, ethnologists, antiquaries, and investigators gen- 
erally, to whom at all times this people have proved ex- 
ceedingly attractive, we cannot enter further upon them. 
We conclude with Grote's dictum: ‘If any man is inclined 
to call the unknown ante-Hellenic period of Greece by the 
name of Pelasgic, it is open to him to do so. But this is a 
name carrying with it no assured predicates, no way enlarg- 
ing our insight into real history, nor enabling us to explain 
what would be the real historical problem—how, or from 
whom the Hellenes acquired that stock of dispositions, apti- 
tudes, arts, etc., with which they begin their career.’ 

PELAYO, pa-ld'yo: said by historians to have been the 
first Christian king in Spain after the conquest of that coun- 
try by the Arabs; to have been a scion of the royal Visi- 
gothic line; and to have died 737. Contemporary historians 
make no mention of him; but this may be accounted for 
on the ground of the insignificant size of his kingdom, 
which comprised only the mountainous district of Asturias. 
He is said to have retired before the conquering Arabs to 
the mountains of Asturias, where he maintained himself 
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against the armies which were sent to attack him, defeating 
them in various pitched battles, and in numberless minor 
engagements. One of his most famous exploits was the de- 
struction of a large army sent against him by Tarik, near 
Cangas-de-Onis. His men were posted on the heights 
bounding the valley through which the Arabs were to pass, 
and, waiting till the enemy had become involved in the de- 
file, at a given signal overwhelmed them with enormous 
masses of rock. This great success caused P. to be recog- 
nized as sovereign by the surrounding districts, and the 
Christians flocked to him from all parts of Spain. He was 
much engaged in contests with the Arabs, nevertheless 
found time to reanimate agriculture, superintend the recon- 
struction of churches, and the establishment of a civil ad- 
ministration. Such is the account given by later histo- 
rians, who trace from him the genealogy of the royal family 
of Spain. 

PELECANIDA, pél-é-ka'ni-dé: family of palmiped 
birds, the Totipalmati of Cuvier; characterized by a long, 
straight, compressed bill, broad at the base, often with a 
pouch beneath the lower mandible; long wings, of which 
the first quill is the longest; short strong legs; and all the 
toes—including the hind toe—united by a membrane. They 
are generally excellent swimmers, expert divers, and birds 
of powerful flight. Some often perch on trees, which few 
other web-footed birds do. To this family belong pelicans, 
cormorants, frigate-birds, tropic-birds, and darters. 

PELEE, pà-ià', IsLAND: largest of the numerous islands 
in Lake Erie; about 6 m. n. of the group in Put-in-bay. 
It belongs to Canada. Its greatest length is from n. to s. 
nearly 9 m., greatest width 4 m.; 18,000 acres. A large pro- 
pon of the land requires draining to fit it for cultivation, 

ut there are considerable areas given to the grape, which 
thrives and isa source of profit. 'There is some timber; 
and large quantities of fine sand for mortar are sold in the 
large towns and cities bordering the lake. Limestone is 
quarried. There is considerable games including deer, 
wild turkeys, and quail. The island has obtained quite a 
reputation as a summer resort, and is increasingly popular. 
It was settled by white men in 1834, and the descendants of 
the family which then secured a title from the Indians con- 
trol most of the land. "Viticulture began about 1863, and 
in recent years large quantities of wine have been produced. 

PELERINE, n. pél'ér-in or -én [F. pèlerine, a tippet]: a 
lady's long cape with ends coming down to a point. 

PELE'S HAIR, n. pé'léz: a fine glassy hair-like sub- 
stance found in the Sandwich Islands, blown from the 
liquid lava jets of the volcano Kilauea—so called from Pele, 
the goddess of this volcanic mountain. 
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PELEW, pē-lù' (or PELLEW, pélv, or PALAO, pá-lá'o, 
ISLANDS: group of islands in the n. Pacific Ocean, belong 
ing to Spain, 450 m. e. of the Philippines, lat. 7°—8° 30' n., 
long. 134^—136" e., at the w. extremity of the Caroline Ar- 
cbipelago. The group includes about 20 islands, which 
form a chain extending about 120 m. from s.s.w. to n.n.e. 
The principal island is Babelthouap, 28 m. by 14, con- 
taining a mountain whose summit gives a view of the whole 
group. As seen from theésea, the islands appear mountain- 
ous and, rugged; but the soil is rich and fertile, and water 
is abundant. Bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, bananas, sugar-cane, 
lemons, oranges, and other tropical trees and fruits, are 
grown. Cattle, fowls, and goats thrive, and fish abound 
on the coasts. The inhabitants are of Malay race. They 
show considerable ingenuity in building their canoes, are 
active agriculturists, and have exceedingly primitive no- 
tions regarding dress, as the men go entirely naked, and the 
' women nearly so. In 1783, the Antelope was wrecked upon 
the P. I., and the crew were treated by the natives with the 
greatest kindness. Further acquaintance with white men, 
however, seems to have altered their disposition; and sev- 
eral vessels, visiting these islands within comparatively re- 
cent years have narrowly escaped being cut off. The islands 
are said to have been discovered by the Spaniards 1545. 
Pop. estimated about 10,000. 

PELF, n. »éif [OF. pelfre, goods, especially those ob- 
tained by plundering; pelfrer, to plunder: perhaps con- 
nected with L. pilare, to rob]: money; riches; wealth, 
generally in an ill sense. 

PELICAN, n. pél'i-kán [F.pélican—from mid. L. pelicd- 
nus—from Gr. pelékun—from peleka'ó, I hew with an ax, 
I peck], (Pelecanus): genus of birds of family Pelecanide 
(q.v.), having a very long, large flattened bill, the upper 
mandible terminated by a strong hook, which curves over the 
tip of the lower one; beneath the lower mandible, which is 
composed of two flexible bony branches meeting at the tip, 
a great pouch of naked skin isappended; the tongue is very 
short, and almost rudimentary; the face and throat are 
naked; the wings of moderate length, the tail is rounded. 
The species are widely distributed, frequenting the shores of 
the sea, lakes, and rivers, and feeding chiefly on fish. Al- 
though birds of powerful wing, they are seldom seen at a 
great distance from land. Allarebirdsof large size. They 
take their prey by hovering over the water, and p'unging 
upon it when it appears. They fly often in large flocks, 
and the sudden swoop of a flock of pelicans at a shoal of 
fish is a striking and beautitul sight. They store up their 
prey in their pouch, from which they bring it out at leisure, 
either for their own eating, or to feed their young. The 
pouch is capable of being wrinkled up into small size, and 
of being greatly distended.— The Common P. (P. onocro- 
talus) is as large as a swan, white, slightly tinged with flesh 
color; and in old birds, the breast golden yellow. "The 
quill-feathers are black, but are scarcely seen except when 
the wings are expanded. It is a native of eastern parts of 
Europe, and of many parts of Asia and Africa; and fre- 
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quents the sea-coast, also rivers and lakes. It makes a nest 
of grass on the ground in some retired spot near the water, 
often on an island, and lays two or three white eggs. The 
parents are said to carry to their young water as well as 
food, in their pouch. uring the night, the P. sits with 
its bill resting on its breast. The nail or hook which ter- 
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Pelican (Pelecanus onocrotalus). 


minates the bill is red, and Mr. Broderip supposes that the 
ancient fable of the P. feeding its young with blood from 
its own breast has originated from its habit of pressing 
the bill upon the breast, in order the more easily to empty 
the pouch, when the red tip might be mistaken for blood. — 
The Rurous-NECKED P., (P. fuseus) 
abounds in the W. Indies and in many 
parts of America. Other species are 
found in other parts of the world, and 
in some places the number of pelicans 
is prodigious, particularly in some of 
the most southern parts of the world. 

In heraldry, the P. is drawn with 
her wings endorsed, and wounding her 
breast with her beak. When repre- 
sented in her nest feeding her young 
with her blood, she is called a pelican Pelican, in Heraldry. 
in her piety. 

PELION, pé'li-on: ancient name of a wooded mountain 
range in Thessaly, along the e. coast. Its e. side descends in 
steep and rugged precipices to the sea. Further n., near the 
mouth of the Peneus, is the steep conical peak of Ossa 
(q.v.), which, according to the classic myth, the Titans 
placed upon the summit of P., in order to scale Olympus, 
the abode of the gods. The modern name is Zagora, and 
as of old, its sides and summit are clothed with venerable 
forests of oak, chestnut, beech, elm, and pine. 

PELISSE, n. pé-lés’ [F. pelisse—from mid. L. and It. 
peliiciá—from L. pellis, a skin]: a robe made of fur; a 
furred robe for men; a dress or habit opening in front, 
worn by ladies. 
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PELISSIER, pii-le-se-a', JEAN JACQUES AMABLE, Mar- 
shal of France, Duc de Malakhoff: 1794, Nov. 6—1864, 
May 22; b. Maromme, near Rouen. His father was a small 
farmer, little above the degree of a peasant. P. studied 
at the Lyceum at Brussels. At the age of 20 he gained ad- 
mission to the celebrated French artillery college of La 
Fléche, and was soon transferred to the special school of 
St. Cyr. He entered the artillery of the Royal Guard as 
sub-lieut. 1814, and being transferred to the 57th regt. of 
the line, which was not called upon to do duty after the re- 
turn of Napoleon from Elba, he escaped the dilemma of 
declaring either for or against the emperor. Heserved on the 
staff in Spain 1823; made the campaign of the Morea 1828; 
joined the first expedition to Algiers 1830 as major of cav- 
alry; and 1839 returned to Algeria with the rank of lieut.- 
col. He commanded the left wing of the French army at 
the battle of Isly. In 1845 he acquired unenviable notori- 
ety by suffocating more than 500 Arabs who took refuge in 
the caves of Ouled-Riah in the Dahra. Marshal Soult, then ` 
minister of war, did not venture to approve this atrocity, 
but Marshal Bugeaud, commander-in chief in Algeria, de- 
clared that P. only carried out his positive orders. By 1850 
he had attained the rank of gen. of division. When the 
news of the coup d'état reached Algiers, he espoused the 
cause of the emperor, and placed the province of Algiers 
under martial law until order was restored. In the war 
with Russia, he obtained 1855 the command of the first 
corps of the Crimean army, and soon succeeded Marshal 
Canrobert in chief command, when a change came over the 
fortunes of the campaign. The Russians were defeated on 
the Tchernaya; and Sep. 8, the Malakhoff, the key of Se- 
bastopol, was carried. After the fall of Sebastopol, P. 
received a marshal's baton, and on his return to France was 
created Duc de Malakhoff and a senator, ahd received a 
dotation of 100,000 francs. He received also the order of a 
G.c.B. from Queen Victoria. In 1858 he came to Lon- 
don as the French ambassador, but resigned his post, for 
which he had little relish, in the following year. He was 
then named gov.gen. of Algeria, where he died of conges- 
tion of the Jungs. 

PELL, n. pél [OF. pel, a skin—from L. pellis, a skin: 
It. pelle]: a skin or hide; a parchment roll. CLERK OF THE 
PELLR, formerly, an officer of the exchequer who entered 
every teller's bill into a parchment roll. 

PELLA, pél'iá: ancient capital of Macedonia, birthplace 
of Alexander the Great; on a hill, surrounded by marshes. 
It was a wealthy and powerful city, but declined under the 
Romans until it became a place of no consequence, and in 
the middle ages there remained only a strong castle called 
Bodena. Its site has been identified with that of the village 
: Neokhori, or Yenikiuy, near which is a spring called 

elle. 


PELLAGRA—PELLICLE. 


PELLAGRA, n. pél-ld'gra [L. pellis, the skin; Gr. agra, 
a catching]: formerly the name of a loathsome skin-diseasc, 
supposed to be endemic to the rice-producing part of n. 
Italy, and called Italian leprosy; now designating a group 
of phenomena, of which the most prominent and significant 
are mental. Allied affections have recently been described 
in various continental countries; but as presented in its most 
intense form in Lombardy, P. consists in the skin being 
covered with tubercles and rough scales, in debility, vertigo, 
inability to preserve the equilibrium, epilepsy, and great 
depression of spirits. The melancholia which constituted 
the latter stage often led to suicide, and so frequently to 
destruction by drowning, that it was distinguished as a 
special form of the tenuency by the appellation of Hydro- 
mania. The extent of the ravages of this affection may be 
estimated from the facts, that of 500 patients in the Milan 
Lunatic Asylum 1827, one-third were pellagrins; that when 
Strambio wrote (1784), one of every 20, and when Holland 
(1817), one of every five or six of the population, presented 
sates of the disease. The belief, long current, that 
this malady was the result of the use of rice or maize as the 
chief article of diet, must now be greatly modified, as it has 
been observed in districts and under circumstances where 
the food is quite different; but where poverty, insufficient 
nourishment, filth, toil, and the ordinary agents in human 
degeneration are at work. 

PELLESTRINA, pél-lés-tré'nd: town of n. Italy, in 
Venetia, near the centre of the island of P., 12 m. s. of 
Venice. Pop. 7,500. 

PELLET, n. pél'lét [F. pelote, a small hand-ball—from 
It. pillotta—from L. pila, a ball: W. pel, a ball]: a little 
ball: V. in OZF., to form into little balls. PEr'LETING, 
imp. PELEETED, pp. pé/iét-éd: ADs. consisting of little 
balls. 

PEL'LET, or O'cnEss, in English Heraldry: a Roundle 
(q.v.) sable. 

PELLICANUS, pél-li-kaà niis, CoNnAD: 1478-1556; b. 
Alsace. His parents were poor, and his education was 
obtained with great difficulty. After acquiring some 
knowledge of Latin he taught in a convent school 
with no pay except the privilege of taking books 
from itslibrary. An uncle who kept him 16 months at the 
Univ. at Heidelberg, changed his name from Kürsner to 
Pellicanus. He joined the Franciscans, but later became a 
Protestant. He studied Hebrew at Tübingen without a 
teacher, and 1501 wrote the first Hebrew grammar which 
appeared in a European tongue. After the change in his 
religious views he was called to Zürich as prof. of Hebrew, 
and remained there till his death. He pub. a commentary 
on the Bible, 7 vols., and left his autobiography in Latin. 

PELLICLE, n. pé li-kl [F. pellicule—from L. pellic'ula, 
a small skin— from pellis, skin]: a thin skin or film; a fine 
film or crust which forms on a liquid mixture during 
evaporation; in bot., an extremely delicate superficial 
membrane or skin. PELLICULAR, a. pél-lik'd-lér, relating 
to or connected with a pellicle. À 


PELLICO—PELLITORY. 


PELLICO, péi'lé-46, Strvio: Italian poet, noted for his 

long and cruel imprisonment by the Austrians, more, per- 
haps, than for his verses: 1788, June 24—1854, Jan. 31; b. 
Saluzzo, in Picdmont. He was educated in Pignerol, 
where his father, Onorato P., also favorably known as a 
lyric poet, had a silk-factory. In his 16th year, P. accom- 
panied his sister Rosina (on her marriage) to Lyon, where 
he remained until Foscolo’s Carme de’ Sepolert awakened in 
him a strong patriotic feeling and an irresistible desire to 
return to Italy. Coming, about 1810, to Milan where his 
family were then settled, he was warmly received by Ugo 
Foscolo and Vincenzo Monti, and was employed as tutor in 
the family of Count Porro, in whose house all the most dis- 
tinguished men in Milan were accustomed to meet. His 
tragedies of Laodamia and Francesca da Rimini gained him 
an honorable name among Italian poets. He also trans- 
lated the Manfred of Byron, with whom he had become 
acquainted. He lived in gfeat intimacy with the most 
eminent patriots and authors of liberal views, and took 
active part in a periodical called Z? Conciliatore, which after 
a time was suppressed on account of its liberal tone. Hav- 
ing become connected with the secret soc. of the Carbonari, 
then the dread of the Italian govt., P. was apprehended 
1820, and sent to the prison of Sta. Margherita, where his 
friend the poet Maroncelli dlso was confined. In the begin- 
ning of the following year, he was carried to Venice, and 
1822, Jan., to the prison on the isle of San Michele, near 
Venice; and Maroncelli and he were at last condemned to 
death; but the emperor commuted the sentence to 20 years 
imprisonment for Maroncelli, and 15 years for Pellico. 
1822, Mar., they both were conveyed to the subterranean 
dungeons of the Spielberg. 1830, Aug., however, they 
were set at liberty. P. published an account of his suffer- 
ings during his ten years’ imprisonment, under the title Le 
mie Prigioni (Paris 1833), which has been translated into 
other languages, and has made his name familiar.  P.'s 
health, never robust, was permanently injured. The Mar- 
cbhioness of Barolo received him into her house at Turin as 
her secretary. P. subsequently published numerous trage- 
dies and other poems, and a little catechism on the duties of 
man. 
PELLITORY, n. pél'li-tér-+ [Sp. pelitre, pellitory of 
Spain: OF. paritotre—from L. pariétarid, the pellitory or 
wall-plant—from pariés, a wall]: a name applied to several | 
plants, sometimes used in medicine. 

PELLITORY, or PELLITORY OF THE WALL (Parietaria): 
genus of plants of nat. order Urticee, having both 
unisexual and hermaphrodite flowers on the same plant, 
the perianth of both kinds 4-fid. The Common P. 
(P. officinalis, which grows on old walls and heaps 
of rubbish in many parts of Europe and Asia, is a herba- 
ceous perennial with prostrate branched stems, more rarely 
with erect stems, ovate leaves, and inconspicuous flowers. 
It sometimes attracts attention from the manner in 
which the pollen is copiously discharged in hot summer 
days by an elastic movement of the filaments, It was for 


PELLITORY. 


merly much esteemed as a diuretic, refrigerant, and lithon- 
triptic. Its properties depend on nitre, which it contains. 
LLITORY OF SPAIN (Anacyclus pyrethrum): plant of 
nat. order Composite, of a genus nearly allied to Chamo- 
mile (q.v.), native of the Levant and of Barbary, and culti- 
vated to some extent in Germany and other countries. It has 
procumbent, branched, downy stems; each branch one-flow- 
ered; theroot-leaves pinnate, with pinnatifid segments and 
linear-subulate lobes. The flowers (heads of flowers) have 
a white ray, purplish beneath, and a yellow disk. "Theroot 
is spindle-shaped and fleshy, and when dried is about the 
thickness of the little finger, inodorous, breaking with a 
resinous fracture, It has a very peculiar taste, slight at 
tirst, but becoming acidulous, saline, and acrid, with a burn- 





Pellitory (Parietaria officinalis). 


ing and tingling sensation in the mouth and throat, which 
continues for some time. It is valued in medicine, and is 
chewed or administered in the form of a tincture to relieve 
toothache, also in cases of paralysis of the tongue, asa 
sialogogue in certain kinds of headache, and of rheumatic 
and neuralgic affections of the face, and is used as a gargle 
in relaxation of the uvula. The powder of it enters into the 
composition of certain cephalic snuffs, and is rubbed on the 
skin in some eastern countries to promote perspiration. It 
is the Radix pyrethri of the pharmacopeias. It is a power- 
. ful local irritant. The plant cultivated in Germany has 
more slender roots than that of the Levant, and has some- 
times been described as a distinct species (A. officinarwm), 
but is probably a mere variety. 


PELL MELL—PELOPONNESIAN. 


PELL MELL, ad. péi mé [F. péle-méle; OF. pesie-mesle, 
confusedly—from F. pelle, a shovel; méler, OF. mesler, to 
mix—iit., to move or mix with a shovel]: with confusion, 
hurry, and violence; all in a heap. 

PELLS, pélz, CLERK OF THE [Lat. pellis, a skin]: clerk 
belonging to the court of exchequer in England and Ire- 
land, whose office was to enter every teller’s bill intoa 
parchment or skin, called pellis receptorum, and also to make 
another roll of payments, pellis exituum, which showed the 
warrant under which the money was paid. The office was 
abolished 1834. A 

PELLUCID, a. pěl-ló'sid [F. pellucide—from L. pellùci- 
dus, transparent; per, through; ducidus, shining—from luz, 
light: It. pellucido]: transparent; perfectly clear. PELLU'- 
CIDLY, ad. -/í. PELLU CIDNESS, n. -nés, or PELLUCID ITY, 
n. -i-tí, perfect clearness; transparency. 

PELOPIDAS: pé-lWp'i-dus: Theban general, of noble 
descent; noted among his fellow-citizens for his disinter- 
ested patriotism; d. B.c. 364. "The inviolable friendship 
between himself—one of the richest men in Thebes— and 
Epaminondas—one of the poorest—is among the most beau- 
tiful things in Greek history.  B.c. 882 he was driven 
from Thebes by the oligarchic party, who were supported 
by the Spartans, and was forced to seek refuge at Athens, 
whence he returned secretly with a few associates B.c. 379, 
and recovered possession of the Kadmeia, or citadel, slaying 
the Spartan leader, Leontiades, with his own hand. 
Plutarch gives a vivid picture of the adventurous 
exiles gliding quietly in disguise into the city on 
a winter afternoon, amid bitter wind and sleet. Havin 
been elected Boeotarch, in conjunction with Melon an 
Charon, he set about training and disciplining his troops, 
so that they soon became as formidable as the Lacedemo- 
nians, and were successful in several small encounters with 
the latter. His ‘sacred band’ of Theban youth largely con- 
tributed to the victory of Epaminondas at Leuctra B.c. 
871, but failed in a subsequent attack on Sparta itself. In 
the expedition of the Thebans against the cruel tyrant, 
Alexander of Phere B.c. 368, he was, after several impor- 
tant successes, treacherously taken prisoner when in the 
character of an ambassador; but was rescued by Epaminon- 
das in the expedition of the following year. e was then 
sent to Susa, as ambassador from Thebes, to counteract the 
Spartan and Athenian intrigues at the court of Persia, and 
conducted himself nobly there. His diplomacy was suc- 
cessful. B. c. 364, a third expedition was planned against 
Alexander of Phere, who, as usual, was threatening the 
Thessalian towns. The command was given to P., and in 
the summer he marched into Lena where he won the 
battle of Kynoskepbale, but was killed wkile too eagerly 
pursuing the foe. He was buried by the Thessalians with 
great pomp. 

PELOPONNESIAN, a. pél'd-pon-néshan [Gr. Pelops, 
Pelops; 7ésos, an island]: of or relating to Peloponnesus or 
Morea, in Greece: N. a native of Peloponnesus. PELO- 
PONNESIAN WAR (see GREECE). 


PELOPONNESUS--PELOUSE. 

PELOPONNESUS, pél-6-pdn-né'stis (i.e., the isle of 
Pelops), now called the MoREA (q.v.): peninsula, which 
formed the s. part of anc. Greece—Hellas Proper being sit- 
uated northward of the isthmus on which stood the city of 
Corinth: see GREECE. Area, less than 9,000 sq. m. In the 
most flourishing periods of Grecian history the P. had a 
pop. of more than 2,000,000: present pop. little more 
than 500,000. Among its most important cities were Sparta 
in Laconia, and Argos, cap. of Argolis. Sparta acquired, 
after the Messenian War, a decided supremacy over the 
other states, and disputed the supremacy with Athens in a 
war of almost 30 years duration B.c. 481-404—the famous 
‘Peloponnesian War,’ of which the history has been written 
by Thucydides. After the Roman conquest, the P. formed 
part of the province of Achaia, and subsequently belonged 
to the Byzantine empire. For its later history, see MoREA. 

PELOPS, pé ióps, in Greek Mythology: grandson of Zeus 
and son of Tantalus; slain by his father, and served up at 
an entertainment which he gave to the gods, in order to test 
their omniscience. They were not deceived, and would not 
touch the horrible food; but Ceres, being absorbed with 
grief for the loss of her daughter, ate part of a shoulder 
without observing. The gods then commanded the mem- 
bers to be thrown into a cauldron, out of which Clotho 
brought the boy again alive, and the want of the shoulder 
was supplied by an ivory one.— According to tbe legend 
most general in later times, P. was a Phrygian, who, being 
driven by Ilos from Sipylos, came with great treasures to 
the peninsula —which derived from him the name Pelopon- 
nesus, married Hippodamia, obtained her father's kingdom 
by conquering him in a chariot-race, and became the father 
of Atreus, Thyestes, and other sons. But in what appear 
to be the oldest traditions, he is represented as a Greek, and 
not as a foreigner. He was said to have revived the 
Olympic games, and was honored particularly at Olympia. 

PELORIA, n. yé-io'rí-& [Gr. pelór, a monster]: in bot., a 
form assumed by certain flowers, which, being unsym- 
metrical in their usual state, become symmetrical, in what 
may be considered as a return to their normal type, as when 
Linaríiá in place of one spur produces five. PELORIZATION, 
n. pól'o-ri-et'shün, the act or process of the reversion of a 
flower usually irregular to the regular form. 

PELOUSE, péh-lóz , LEON GERMAIN: French painter; b. 
about 1840, at Pierrelaye, Seine-et-Oise. He exhibited the 
first time 1865. His A Corner of Cernay in January was 
bought by the govt. and is in the Luxembourg gallery; 
Evening at the Farm, in the Musée of Grenoble, etc. Ti 
the expositions of 1878, 76, and 89, he received 1st and 2nd 
class medals, and was made chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor 1878. A French critic says that his pictures are full 
of the grand sentiment of nature; can be characterized only 
in poetry of the heart, expressed in Alexandrines; and are 
CORIDAFADIS with the works of Rousseau, Diaz, Millet, and 

orot. ' 


PELOUZE—PELT. 


PELOUZE’, THÉOPHILE JULES: French chemist: 1807- 
67; b. Valognes, Manche. He came to Paris 1827, enter- 
ing the laboratory of Gay-Lussac; was prof. of chem. at 
Lille 1830, but the next year returned, and was tutor of 
chem. in the polytechnic school, and assayer; 1836 he was 
with Liebig, making researches in organic chem.; 1837, 
asst. of Thénard of the Coll. of France, and succeeded him 
the same year, serving till 1851; then commissioner of the 
mint and member of the municipal council, after which he 
continued to direct a laboratory school that he had founded 
1846. He published a great many memoirs; also, with 
Frémy, a general analytic chem., 6 vols., 3 editions (1853- 
60), abridged in 3 vols. Besides his discoveries of new acids 
and salts, he improved processes of tanning, glass-making, 
etc.; identified beet-sugar with cane-sugar; with Liebig, 
discovered cenanthic ether; invented artificial avanturine; 
was the first in France to prepare gun-cotton; and with 
M. Genlis first produced synthetically a fatty body from 
glycerine and an acid. He died in Paris. 

PELT, v. pélt [Sp. pelotear, to throw snow-balls at each 
other, to quarrel: F. peloter, to toss like a ball—from pelote, 
a ball: W. pel, a ball: perhaps connected with L. pello, I 
drive]: to use like a pellet; to assail or attack with some- 
thing thrown or driven; to throw at; in OÆ., to be in a 
rage: N. a blow or stroke from something thrown; in OZ., 
rage; passion. PELT'ING, imp.: N. an assault with some 
violence by something thrown. PELTED, pp. PELT'ER, 
n. -ér, one who pelts. 

PELT, n. péit [L. pelta, a shield or target]: a kind of 
buckler. PELTA, n. pé tá, a buckler; iu bot., a flat shield 
without a rim; a metal toe-piece for a boot or shoe. 
PEL'TATE, a. -tdt, in bot., resembling a round shield; fixed 
to the stalk by a point within the margin. PEL TATELY, 
ad. -jí. PELTATE-HAIRs, in bot., hairs that are attached by 
their middle. PELTATE-NERVED, a. in bot., applied to a 
leaf the nerves of which radiate from the centre. 

PELT, n. pélt (Ger. pelz, fur, a hide: F. pelletier, a fur- 
rier; pelieterie, the shop or trade of a peltmonger—from 
OF. pel, a skin—from L. pellis, a skin: comp. Gael. peall, 
skin]: a raw hide; the skin of a beast with the hair at- 
tached; the quarry of à hawk all torn. PELTMONGER, n. 
-müng' gér [see MoNaER]: a dealer in pelts or raw hides.' 
PELTRY, n. pél'tri, fur-skins of wild animals as received 
from the hunters; fur-skins in general. It is understood 
to mean only skins undressed, except by drying, and 
chiefly those which, when dressed, are called furs; and it 
has been applied especially to the product of the N.W. Ter- 
ritory (Hudson's Bay Territory) of Brit. N. America; 
though all others are now included. 

The pelts of many animals in their original state do not 
appear well fitted for decorative or even ordinary apparel, 
but the art of the furrier changes them greatly. The dis- 
covery that the long hairs which project over the fine un- 
der-fur of many species are also deeper rooted in the skin, 
has given rise to an easy and admirable method of remov- 


PELT. 


ing them completely. The pelts are stretched and passed 
through a paring-machine, which pares the flesh side with 
such nicety that it takes off a thin layer, and cuts only 
through the roots of the coarse, deep-seated hairs, which 
are consequently easily shaken or brushed out. In this 
way, and by dyeing the fur, excellent imitations of the 
costly seal-skins, etc., are prepared from musquash, hare, 
and other common pelts. See Fur. 

The most important of the marine fur-bearing animals 
are the Alaskan fur seals and the sea otter.—Seals (see 
SEAL, Phoca). Of the many varieties in various oceans, 
the fur seal of Alaska holds the highest place in the com- 
mercial world; and since the acquisition of Alaska by the 
United States, the controlling and protection of the seal 
fisheries has become a national concern. The superior 
quality of the fur, and the readiness with which countless 
numbers of the animal can be secured, has caused grave 
fears lest the animal suffer.extermination, and congres- 
sional action is constantly stirred regarding the matter. 
The method of preparation of the skin is as follows: On 
being removed from the body it is first salted by sprink- 
ling salt abundantly on the flesh side, when after about 
three weeks of this procedure as a ‘pickling’ process, the 
skins are tied up in bundles of two, and are ready for ship- 
ment from the catching-grounds. The Alaskan Commer- 
cial Company are permitted to take 100,000 seals a year. 
1870-81 this company paid into the treasury of the United 
States $2,896,927.75 as a special tax; to which was added 
a rental of $555,480.75, giving a total of income during 
that time of $3,452,408.50 to the national treasury. The 
great mass of seal pelts are taken to England, the cost of 
dressing them being there much less than in the United 
States. In Newfoundland and along the contiguous 
coasts the seals are denominated ‘hair seals. Their skins 
are used principally for making fancy patent leather, for 
trunk covers, harness work, and to some extent as a ‘ trim- 
ming’ for various kinds of manufactures, coats and cloaks 
included. In 1890 the catch was 500,000, and in some 
previous seasons it has amounted to 650,000. By the laws 
of Newfoundland sealing vessels are not permitted to be- 
gin their voyages until March 1, and steamers not before 
March 10.— The Sea Otter is a very large animal, with 
soft, black fur. Many of the longer hairs are tipped with 
white, and add greatly to the beauty of the fur. "The pelt 
in general is of oval form, about six feet in length, with a 
breadth of nearly four feet. The animal seldom visits the 
land except to bring forth its young. It sleeps on the sur- 
face of the water, floating on its back. The Alaskan na- 
tives are its principal hunters, going out in large numbers 
when the weather is favorable. Arriving at the ren- 
dezvous, often out of sight of land, they form in a straight 
line, abreast, and move slowly forward, paddling softly so 
as to make no disturbance. When the nose of an otter 
is seen, the Aleut throws his dart (of late years superseded 
by the rifle), and every one of his companions is ready for 
the second appearance of the otter. When the animal, 
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worn out by repeated divings, lies exhausted on the sur- 
face of the water, he becomes an easy prey. The tails are 
cut off and sold separately from the skins; and in the past, 
strangely, there was always a large difference between the 
number of tails and the number of skins sold to the Rus- 
sian American Company (now out of existence), though 
the Aleuts were forced by the company to sell to it all the 
fur, whether skins or tails. The animal was formerly 
abundant on the Pacific coast as far as the coast of Lower 
California, and the skins were worth from $200 to $500 
each. The peculiar fancy that once existed for them has 
tly declined, and they form a much smaller item in the 
ist of peltries than formerly; the number of otter skins 
annually sent to the world’s market rarely reaches 6,000. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company carries on a business en- 
tirely disconnected with any other company. They hold 
two great sales every year in London, at which the year's 
product is disposed of. The following table shows the 
enormous quantity of pelts and peltry sold by the com- 
pany for 1872; also for 1889 (sales 1890, Jan. and Mar.). 
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One of the silver-fox skins listed above (1872) was of 
such rare quality that it brought a price of £60,—See Fur; 
SEAL; OTTER; ETC, 


PELTING—PELVIMETER. 


` The American pelts sold in London during 1889 are 
given in the following table: 


Raccoon........... ....« 485,000 | White Fox.......... .... 2,000 
Gray Fox................ 24,000 | Silver Fox............... 1,100 
Opossum............. eee 221,000 | Otter.... ... .........-. 7,700 
In eee neice fiers 8,300 | Wolverine................ 1,000 
Cross Fox................ 3,400 | Grizzly Bear.............. 1, 

Fisler.::.2.2. reno S 4200 | Skunk............... ee 465,000 
Red Fox.................. 66,000 | Squirrel.................. 50,000 
Brown Bear.. ...... .... 800 | Marten................... 29.300 
Salted Fur Skins......... 47.880. 4, WOM. aridas i eni 7,500 
Musquash 21,112,000 | Blue Fox................. 2,600 
BeBver...» (esas one 1400 | Sea Otter................. 3, 

Mink.:. 1 liil.eelt-.. 106,000 | Black Bear............... 6,000 


PELTING, a. pélt'íng [see PELT 1]: in OZ., paltry. 

PELTRY: see under PELT 3. 

PELUSIUM, pé-li'zi-tim: Greek name of an anc. Egyp- 
tian city, at the n.e. angle of the Delta of the Nile; impor- 
tant as the key of Egypt on the Asiatic side. The e. mouth 
of the Nile derived from it the epithet Pelusian (Ostium 
Pelusiacum). P. is called Si» in the Old Test.; and both 
words, as well as the native Coptic or PET name Pere- 
moun, or Peromi, signify the mud-city. The Ostium Pelu- 
stacum was choked with sand as long ago as B.C. Ist c., 
and its distance from the sea has ever since been increasing. 
P. appears to have originally borne the name Anaris, or 
Abaris: it is so called by Manetho, who attributes its foun- 
dation to the Hyksos about B.c. 2,000; but it figuresin semi- 
* guthentic history first as the scene of Sennacherib's defeat, 
when (according to the Egyptian tradition, reported by He- 
rodotus) the camp of the Assyrians was invaded at night 
by a host of field-mice, who gnawed their bowstrings and 
shield-straps, so that in the morning, when the Egyptians 
fell upon them, they were defenseless. For the Hebrew . 
account of Sennacherib's defeat see II Kings, xviii. xix. 
B.C. 525, Cambyses overthrew, near P., the forces of Pha- 
raoh-Psammetichus. The city was taken also by the Per- 
sians B.C. 309; and in B.C. 173, it was the scene of the de- 
feat of Ptolemy Philometor by Antiochus Epiphanes. Mark 
Antony captured it B.c. 55, and it opened its gates to Octa- 
vian after his victory at Actium B.c. 91. Its later history 
is unimportant, and its ruins—at Tineh, near Damietta—pos- 
sess little interest. 

PELVIMETER, n. pél-vim'é-téer [L. pelvis, a basin; Gr. 
metron, a measure]: an instrument for measuring the 
dimensions of the pelvis. 
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PELVIS, n. pél'vis [L. pelvis, a basin: Gr. pella, a dish 
or bowl]: the bony cavity forming the lower part of the 
abdomen, containing several of the internal organs. PEL- 
vic, a. pel'wik, of or relating to the pelvis.— The Pelvis is 
a bony ring interposed between the spinal column and the 
lower extremities, so as to transmit the weight of the former 
to the latter. Before considering the P. as a whole, it is 
expedient to consider the individual bones of which it is 
composed. "These, in the adult, are fcur in number, viz., 
the two ossa innominata, which constitute its sides and 
front, and the sacrum and coccyx, which complete it be- 
hind. The os innominatum receives its name from its bear- 
ing no resemblance to any known body, and is a large ir- 
regular shaped bone. In the young subject, it consists of 
three separate bones, which meet and form the deep, cup- 
shaped cavity (the acetabulum) a little below the middle of 
the outside of the bone, and in which the head of the thigh- 
bone rests. Hence it is usual to describe this bone as con- 
sisting of the ilium, the ischium, and the pubes. The Zum 
is the superior, broad, and expanded portion which forms 
the prominence of the hip, and articulates with the sacrum. 
This bone may be described as divisible into an external and 
an internal surface, a crest, and an anterior and posterior 
border. The external surface (see fig. I.) is convex in front 
and concave behind; it is bounded above by the crest, be- 
low by the upper border of the acetabulum (see fig. IL.), 
and in front and behind by the anterior and posterior bor- 
ders. It presents various curved lines and rougi surfaces, 
for the attachment of the glutæi and other powerful mus- 
cles connecting the pelvis and the lower extremities. 'The 
internal surface, which is smooth and concave, has the 
same boundaries as the external, except inferiorly, where it 
terminates in a prominent line, termed the /nea?lio- pectinea. 
The surface of the crest is convex, roughened, and suffi- 
ciently broad to admit of the attachment of three planes of 
muscles. The borders are shown in fig. I. The éschium 
is the inferior and strongest portion of the bone. It con- 
sists of a thick and solid portion, the body (whose inferior 
body is termed the tuberosity), and a thin ascending portion, 
the ramus. In the ordinary sitting position, the whole 
weight of the body rests on the ischium; and by sitting. on 
the hands, we can usually feel the part (the tuberosity, see 
fig. I. 15) through which the weight is transmitted. The 
pubes is that portion which runs horizontally inward from 
the inner side of the acetabulum for about two inches, then 
descends obliquely outward for about the same length, thus 
making an acute angle with its original direction. The for- 
mer part is called the dody, and the latter the ramus, of the 

ubes. The ramus is continuous with the ramus of the 
ischium. Between the ischium and pubes is a large aper- 
ture, known as the thyroid or obturator foramen, which in 
the living body is closed by a membrane termed the obtura- 
. lor ligament. The object of this large foramen is probably 
to give lightness to the parts, without materially diminish- 

ed strength. 
he development o- the os innominatum affords an excel- 
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lent example of the general principles laid down in the 
article OSSIFICATION. There are no less than eight centres 
of ossification for this bone: three primary—one for the 
ilium, one for the ischium, and one for the pubes—and 
five secondary ones for various processes, etc. The first 
centre appears in the lower part of the ilium, at about the 
same period that the development of the vertebre com- 
mences, viz., at about the close of the second month of 
fetal life; the second in the body of the ischium, just below 
the acetabulum, at about the third month; and the third in 
the body of the pubes, near the acetabulum, during the 





Fig. I. 
The Os Innominatum of the right side. 


1, the ilium, its external surface; 2, the ischium; 3, the os pubis; 4, 
the crest of the ilium; 5,6, upper and lower curved lines for attach- 
ment of muscles; 7, the surface for attachment of the gluteeus max- 
imus; 8, 9, the anterior superior and inferior spinous processes; 
10, 11, the posterior spinous processes; 12, the spine of the ischium; 
13, 14, the greater and lesser sacro-ischiatic notches; 15, the tuber- 
osity of the ischium; 16, its ramus; 17, the body of the os pubis; 
18, its ramus; 19, the acetabulum; 20, the thyroid or obturator 
foramen.—(From Wilson.) 


fourth or fifth month. At birth, the crest of the ilium, the 
bottom of the acetabulum, and the rami of the ischium and 
pubes, are still cartilagidous. At about the sixth or seventh 
ear, these rami become completely ossified; next, the ilium 
united to the ischium; and lastly, the pubes is joined 
to the other two in the acetabulum. The complete ossifi- 
cation of the bone, from the secondary centres in the crest 
of the ilium, the tuberosity of the ischium, etc., is not com- 
pleted till about the 25th year. 
Each os innominatum articulates with its fellow /of the 
opposite side (through the intervention of the interosseous 
Jibro-cartilage, which unites the two surfaces of the pubic 
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bones, see fig. IT. f), with the sacrum, and with the femur 
(at the acetabulum). No less than 35 muscles are attached 
to this bone, some proceeding to the region of the back, 
others forming the walls of the abdomen, others forming 
the floor of the P., others passing downward to the lower 





Pelvis (with Fifth Lumbar Vertebra) of European Female Adult. 
Transverse diameter, 5'7; antero-posterior diameter, 4:5 inches. 


1, the last lumbar vertebra; 2, the inter-vertebral substance connect- 
ing it with the sacrum; 3, the promontory of tlie sacrum; 4, its 
anterior surface; 5, the coccyx; 6, 6, the iliac fossse; 9, the acetab- 
ulum; c, the tuberosity, and b the body, of the ischium; e, the os 
pubis; f, the symphysis pubis; g, the arch, i, the spine, and k the 

ectineal line of the pubis; k, l, k, l, theileo-pectineal lines.—(From 

umphry.) 

extremities, etc. As the other bones entering into the for- 

mation of the P., the sacrum, and the coccyx, belong essen- 

tially to the vertebral column (see that title), it is sufficient 
here to remark that, collectively, they form a triangular 
bony mass (with the base upward, and with a concave ante- 
rior surface), which constitutes the posterior part of the 

pelvic ring. See fig. II. 4, 5. 

The P.,as a whole, is divisible into a false and true P. 
` The false pelvis is all that expanded portion bounded later- 
ally by the iliac boues, and lying above the prominent line 
termed the linea tleo-pectinea (see fig. IL. £, /); while the 
true pelvis is all that part of the general pelvic cavity below 
that line. The broad, shallow cavity of the false P. serves 
to support the weight of the intestines; while the rectum, 
bladder, and part of the generative organs, lie in the cavity 
of the true P. The upper aperture of the true P. is termed 
the zu/et. It is somewhat heart-shaped in form, and has 
three principal diameters—an antero-posterior (or sacro- 
pubic), which extends from the angle formed by the sacrum 
with the last lumbar vertebra, to the symphysis pubis, or 
point of union of the two pubic bones; the transverse, at 
right angles to the former, and extending across the greatest 
width of the P.; and the oblique, extending from the sacro- 
iliac symphysis (or union), on one side, to the margin of 
the brim corresponding with the acetabulum, on the other. 
The diameters of the outlet are two—an antero-posterior, 
extending from the tip of the coccyx to the lower part qf 
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the symphysis pubis; and a transverse, from the posterior 
part of one ischiatic tuberosity, to the same point on the 
opposite side. As the precise knowledge of the diameter 
and depth of the P. is of the greatest importance in the 
practice of midwifery, we give the average numbers repre- 
senting the dimensions of a well-formed adult female P. 
Diameters of inlet or brim—antero-posterior, 4:4 inches; 
transverse, 5'4 inches; oblique, 4:8 inches. Diameters of 
outlet—antero-posterior, 5 inches; transverse, 4'8 inches. 
Depth of the true pelvis—posteriorly, 4:5 inches; in the mid- 
dle, 3:5 inches; anteriorly, 1:5 inches. i 

The P. is placed obliquely with regard to the trunk of . 
the body, the plane of the inlet to the true P. forming an 
angle of 60° to 65° with the horizon. According to Nae- 
gele (Ueber das weibliche Becken), the extremity of the 
coccyx is in the female, when standing upright, about 
seven lines higher than the lower edge of the symphysis pu- 
bis; the upper edge of the symphysis being at the same level 
as the lower edge of the second segment of the coccyx. By 
attention to these data, a detached P. may readily be placed 
at the angle at which it normally lies in the skeleton. The 
shape of the human P. is much affected by the curving 
forward of the lower part of the sacrum. This bend of 
the sacrum forward serves to support the viscera, when the 
body is in erect posture; but it is of much more importance 
in its relation to the act of parturition. If all the antero- 

osterior diameters of thetrue P. from the brim to the out- 
et were bisected, the points of bisection would form a 
curved line, similar to the curve of the sacrum, and termed 
the azis of the P. As the head of the child has to follow 
this curve, the difficulties of parturition are much greater 
than if the axis of the P. had been straight, as in the other 
vertebrata. Without entering into unnecessary details, we 
may remark generally, that the fetal head is of oval shape, 
with its greatest diameter from before backward, and that 
in its passage through the P. it is so placed that its longest 
diameter at each stage of labor coincides with the longest 
diameter of the P. "The head enters the P. with the occi- 
put (or back of the skull) directed toward one ilium, and 
the face toward the other; at its final emergence, the face 
is turned toward the sacrum and coccyx. "There can be no 
doubt that the screw-like or rotatory motion which is thus 
given to tbe fetal head, renders its passage through the P. 
more easy than it would otherwise have been. 

There are well-marked differences, €hiefly having refer- 
ence to the act of parturition, between the male and female 
P. In the female, the bones are lighter and more delicate 
than in the male, and the muscular impressions and emi- 
nences are less distinctly marked. The iliac fosse are 
large and expanded; hence the great prominence of the 
hips. The several diameters (particularly the transverse 
diameter of the brim, which measures only 5:1 inches in 
the male) are somewhat greater; and the pubic arch is 
wider by about ten degrees; the sacrum also is wider and 
less curved. 

It is worthy of notice that the P. of the negro is smaller 
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os PEMBA. 
in all its dimensions than that of the European, and 
presents a partial approximation 
to that of ithe monkey (fig. III.), 
especially in the deficiency of its 
width.. This difference is very 
much more obvious in the male 
than in the female negro; and par- 
turition in the black races is facil- 
itated both by the sacrum bein 
less curved, and by the fetal bead 
being of smaller dimensions. In 
the apes and monkeys, which ap- 

roach most nearly to man, the P. 
is longer and narrower, and much 
less curved than in the human 
subject. In other mammals, the 
differences are for the most part 
x same E kind, but greater in 

: degree. In many of the Cheirop- 
Pelvis Fig. HE tünbs tera (bats) and Insectivora (as the 

Vertebræ, of a large Mon. Mole), the pubic bones are con- 

key. Transverse diame- nected only loosely by a small lig- 

ter, 27, and antero-poste- ament, or there is a complete open- 

Orton Humpa €5— ing between the bones (as occurs 

` normally in birds), an arrangement 
by which the act of parturition in these animals is much 
facilitated. The pelvic bones are very simple in the Ce- 
tacea, in some cases being represented by two simple elon- 
gated bones lying near the anus, and converging from op- 
posite sides (a transverse connecting piece being sometimes 
but not always present); in others, by a small V-shaped 
bone, wbile sometimes (as in Manatus) they seem entirely 
wanting. For the additional pelvic bones in the non- 
placental mammals, see MARSUPIATA: MONOTREMATA. 
In the echidna (belonging to the latter order), the acetabu- 
lum is perforated, as occurs normally in birds. In birds, 
in addition to the peculiarity above noticed, we find the P. 
open in front (or, more correctly, inferiorly), there being no 
union of the pubic bones in any bird except the ostrich. 
This normal incompleteness of the pelvic ring is obviousl 
for the purpose of facilitating the passage of the eggs. It 
is unnecessary to trace the further degradation of the pelvic 
bones in the reptiles and fishes. 

PEMBA, pém'ba, called Green Isle by the Arabs: island 
about 20 m. off the e. coast of Africa, in the dominions of 
the Sultan of Zauzibar, lat. 5^ s.; length about 38m. It is 
an irregular coralline island, cut in every direction by 
creeks, formerly much frequented by craft engaged in the 
slave trade. The vegetation is most luxuriant, but P. is 
unhealthful. 
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PEMBERTON, pém'bér-ton, Joun CuirrorD: 1814 
Aug. 10—1881, July 13; b. Philadelphia. He graduated 
from West Point 1837, served in the Seminole war, and 
was brevetted capt. and maj. for services in the Mexican 
war. He was promoted capt. 1850, was stationed at Fort 
Leavenworth during the Kansas troubles, and took part in 
the expedition to Utah 1858. He had married a Southern 
woman, and on the opening of the civil war he resigned 
from the army and entered the Confederate service. By 
various promotions he reached the rank of lieut.gen. He 
held many important positions, and was in command at 
Vicksburg when it was besieged by Gen. Grant. After 
the war he spent several years in Va., but returned to Penn. 
1876. He died at Penllyn, near Philadelphia. 

PEMBROKE, pém'brik: seaport of S. Wales; market- 
town, and municipal and parliamentary borough, in the 
county of P., on a rocky ridge on a navigable creek of 
Milford Haven, 7 m. s.e. of Milford. On the extremity of 
the ridge on which the town is built, are the remains of its 
anciently extensive castle, said to have been the birthplace 
of Henry VII. Beneath the ruins is a remarkable natural 
cavern, which had communications both with the castle 
and the harbor. In 1648 the castle was beleaguered by 
Cromwell, and taken after a siege of six weeks. he keep, 
the principal building in the inner court, is 75 ft. high, 
and 163 ft. in circumference; and is surmounted by a cone- 
shaped roof of masonry, still perfect. Pater, otherwise 
called Pembroke Dock, rather a ship-building than a com- 
mercial centre, is 2 m. from the town, and has several 
building-slips and a dry-dock. The naval establishment of 
the govt. covers 80 acres, and is surrounded by a high 
wall, flanked by fortifications. Within P. are three an- 
cient churches, and numerous ecclesiastical and educational 
institutions. Pop. (1881) parliamentary borough, 25,309; 
municipal borough, 14,197. 

PEM' BROKE, Ears or: see HERBERT (Family). 

PEM'BROKE COLLEGE. Cambridge: one of the col- 
leges of Cambridge Univ., England, founded 1847 by 
Mary de St. Paul, widow of Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke. She was maid, wife, and widow all in one 
day, her husband being slain at a tilting-match held in honor 
of her nuptials. On this sad event, she sequestered her- 
self from all worldly delights, and bequeathed her estate 
to pious uses. Henry VI. was so liberal a benefactor to 
this college as to obtain the name of a second founder. 
Lig are 18 fellowships and 28 scholarships of different 
values. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE—PEMBROKESHIRE. 


PEM'BROKE COLLEGE, Oxford: one of the colleges 
of Oxford Univ., England. Originally, it was BROAD- 
GATES HALL, a place of education belonging in part to St. 
Frydeswyde’s Priory, in part to the monastery of Abing- 
don; and on the dissolution of the E houses, it was 
given to Christ Church by Henry VIII. In 1629 it was 
made a college by James I., and took its name from the 
Earl of Pembroke, then chancellor of the univ. "The con- 
stitution of P. C. is now as follows: There are to be not 
less than 10 fellowships, open to all, not to exceed £200 a 

ear in value, so long as the number of the fellowships is 
ess than 16, There are to be not less than 12 incorporated 
scholarships. There are at present 24, tenable for 5 years 
—except the Townshend scholarships, tenable for 8 years— 
the holders, however, sharing in the emoluments during 
only four years. This college presents to 8 benefices, of 
which 6 have been purchased since 1812. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, pém'brik-shér, or PEM'BROKE: 
maritime county of S. Wales, westernmost county of the 
principality; bounded s. by the Bristol Channel, w. and n. 
by St. George's Channel, e. and n.e. by Cardigan and Car- 
marthen; length, about 30 m., average breadth, about 20 m.; 
993,682 statute acres, or 615 sq. m. "The river Teivy sep- 
arates the county from Cardigan on the n.e. On the n. 
are Newport and Fishguard Bays, the latter 3 m. in width, 
30 to 70 ft. deep, with good anchoring-ground. St. Bride's 
Bay, widest inlet on the western coast, is 10 m. in width, and 
has an inland sweep of 7 m. Milford Haven (q.v.) is the 
most important estuary. The shores on the s. are wild and 
inhospitable, and fronted by high, precipitous cliffs. The 
surface is undulating; green hills alternate with fertile val- 
leys. The principal elevations occur in the Precelly Hills, 
which traverse the n. of the county from e. to w.—highest 

‘summit 1,754 ft. The rivers are not important; except that 
the Eastern and Western Cleddau unite and form a navi- 
ae portion of Milford Haven. The climate is mild, but 

amp in the s. of the county; while in the n., the tempera- 
ture is considerably lower. "There are excellent and pro- 
ductive soils in the s., and along the n.w. coasts the bar- 
ley districts are famous; but the land on the Precelly 
Mountains and in the coal districts is inferior. Coal, slate, 
lead, and iron are the only minerals worked. Oats, barley, 
and potatoes are principal crops. P. is remarkable from 
the fact that, though the most distant of Welsh counties 
from England, more than half its surface is inhabited by 
an English-speaking population: this arose from the settle- 
ment of a colony of Flemings here, and their adoption of 
the English tongue. The district has hence been called 
Little England beyond Wales. The chief towns are Haver- 
fordwest, St. Davids, Pembroke, and Tenby. 


PEMMICAN—PEMPHIGUS. . 


PEMMICAN, or PEemican, n. pém'mi-kin [N. Amer. 
word]: meat, especially venison or beef, cut into thin 
slices, divested of fat, and dried in the sun and wind: cured 
meat dried to hardness, then pulverized or pounded into a 
paste, and mixed with fat and sometimes raisins, and after- 
ward compressed into cakes—used on long journeys of ex- 
ploration or long voyages. Sometimes a few fruits of 
Amelanchier ovata are added for flavor. P. will keep un- 
injured a very long time. 

PEMPHIGUS, pém'yi-giis | Gr. pemphiz, blister; pemphi- 
gos, of a blister], or PomMPHOLYX, pom'fo-liks: one of the 
skin-diseases, characterized by eruption of large vesicles 
filled with serous fluid, and known as bulis. The dis- 
ease occurs both in acute and in chronic form. In a mild 
case of acute P., bulle, or blisters, from the size of a pea 
to that of a chestnut, appear in succession (chiefly on the 
extremities), and, having continued three or four days, 
break, form a thin scab, and soon heal, unaccompanied 
with febrile or inflammatory symptoms. In severe cases 
there is considerable constitutional disturbance; the bulle 
are larger, and the scabs heal with difficulty. The chronic 
form differs mainly from the acute by its prolonged 
continuance. The acute variety affects children chiefly, 
and has been ascribed to dentition, errors of diet, etc.; 
while the chronic form attacks mostly aged persons, and 
is due probably to debility and impaired nutrition. The 
acute form usually requires nothing but cooling medicines 
and diet, and mild local dressings, e.g., simple cerate, to 
protect the raw surfaces from exposure to the air. In the 
chronic form, a nutritious diet, with judicious use of tonics 
(iron, bark, etc.), is commonly successful. In obstinate 
cases, physicians sometimes prescribe arsenic. 
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PEN, n. pén [F. penne, a feather, a pen—from L. 
penna, a feather: [t. penna, see further below]: instrument 
for writing, formerly almost always a quill, now com- 
monly of metal (see below): V. to write; to compose and 
commit to paper; to indite. PEN NING, imp. | PENNED, 
pp. pénd. PENMAN, n. pén' men | pen and man): a writer; 
one who teaches writing. PEN MANSHIP, n. manner or 
art of writing. PENNER, n. -nér, one who writes with 
a pen. PEN-CUTTER, one who makes pens; also an in- 
strument for meking pens.  PEN-Frsu, a kind of eel- 
pout without a smooth skin. PENKNIFE, a small jointed 
and cased knife for the pocket. PEN AND INK, literary; in 
writing; applied to a sketch or outline drawn with a pen. 
PEN HOLDER or CASE, instrument for holding a pen or 
nib when writing, usually of cedar-wood, and made by 
machinery. 

PEN, n. pén [AS. pyndan, to pound or shut up; pund, 
a pound or inclosure (see PoUND 2)]: a small inclosure for 
sheep, fowls, etc.; a coop; a reservoir for water: V. to 
confine in a pen or in a narrow place; to coop; to incage. 
PEN'NIiNG, imp. PENNED, pp. pénd, followed by up, shut 
up in their pen, as poultry. PENT, pp. pént, confined or 
crowded into a narrow space. 

PEN: instrument for writing with a fluid.. In ancient 
times a kind of reed (Lat. Calamus) was used, though 
sometimes the letters were painted with a fine hair-pencil, 
as among the Chinese at the present day. Quill-pens (see 
QUILLS) came into use probably after the introduction of 
modern paper. The English name pen is from Lat. 
penna, a feather; but the old form of penna was pesna or 
petna (= Gr. peteron), from the root pet, tofly; and just as 
Lat. ped is identical with Eng. foot ( see letter F), so petna 
or peteron corresponds to feather (Ger. feder). During the 
18th c. many efforts were made to improve the quill-pen, 
the great defect of which was its speedy injury from use, 
and the consequent trouble of frequent mending; more- 
over, even the most skilful maker could not insure uni- 
formity of quality, and any variation affected the writer's 
work. "These efforts were chiefly to fit small metal or even 
ruby points to the nib of the quill-pen; but the delicacy of 
litting was so great, that but very little success attended 
the experiments. At the beginniag of the 19th c. pens be- 
gan to be made wholly of metal; they consisted of a barrel 
of very thin steel, and were cut and slit to resemble the 
quill-pen as closely as possible. They were inferior and 
expensive (retail price at first half a crown, abt. 62 cents); 
their chief fault was hardness, which produced disagree- 
able scratching of the paper. In 1820, Joseph Gillott made 
.an improvement, removing this great defect, and develop- 
ing the manufacture to a marvellous extent. This con- 
sisted in making three slits instead of the single one, gain- 
ing much greater softness and flexibility. Gillott also in- 
troduced machinery, so reducing the cost that he was en- 
abled to sell hisimproved pens 1821 at £7 4s. (about $35) 
per gross, then considered remarkably cheap. Better pens 
are now sold at twopence (4 cents) per gross by the same 
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manufacturer; in other words, 864 pens for the same 
price as one pen in 1821. -The lowest-priced pens are 
made almost entirely by machinery, but the better ones re- 
quire much hand-labor for their completion; neverthe- 
less, in the works of Mr. Gillott alone, who is only one of 
several large manufacturers in Birmingham, England, the 
annual production is now nearly 150,000,000 pens, requir- 
ing a supply of five tons per week of the fine sheet-steel 
made for the purpose in Sheflield, a portion of which is re- 
turned as scrap or waste for remanufacture. 

There are (1890, Dec.) 28 factories in the world employed 
in making steel pens; 13 in Birmingham, Eng.; 4 in France; 
1in Germany; 5 in the United Bates, he steel from 
which the best metallic pens are made is produced in Shef- 
field, and from there the United States is supplied, the 
Sheffield steel being regarded as by far the best in the 
market. Nearly 25 tons of pen-steel are used in the world 
every ek giving a production of about 30,000,000 pens 
a week. 

In the process of manufacture, the sheets of steel are cut 
into strips; then rolled until they attain a uniform thin- 
ness of 44 to 4 of an inch, according to the kind of pen 
wanted. These cuttings are packed in.iron pots, sealed 
with clay, air-tight, and placed in the muffle, or closed 
furnace, where they are heated until all the temper is taken 
from the steel. The first mechanical operation is cutting 
the blank. This is effected with the aid of a screw-press, 
when, with a scissors-like action, a punch cuts from the 
strip of plate-steel the properly shaped blank. The anneal: 
ing follows. The blanks are put into iron boxes, sent to 
the furnace, and when properly heated are set aside to 
cool gradually. The stamping, or marking, is the next 
step, and is accomplished by letting a steel die fall upon 
the little piece of metal, thereby giving the proper mark- 
ing. The piercing or perforation, which gives the neces- 
sary elasticity tothe pen, and also enables it to hold the 
ink, is a very important process, and the tools for its ac- 
complishment are very delicate. The punch and bed hav- 
ing been fixed in a screw-press of the finest adjustment, the 
blow is given that makes a clean-cut hole, of an oblong 
shape. The raising, a technical name for bending, is the 
next process. One pen is taken at a time, and passed into 
the machine, where the proper curvature of the metal is 
given. Whenenough are ready for the hardening process, 
they are put into sheet-iron barrels, which are made to re- 
volve over a slow fire until the pens acquire a proper tem- 
per. Brittleness has now given place to pliability, but the 
pens are black in color and scratch at the points. They 
are immersed in a bath of dilute sulphuric acid, and thereby 
cleansed; after which they are scoured. This is accom- 
plished by putting them into galvanized iron barrels with 
sawdust mixed with a fine pebbly material. The cylin- 
ders being set in motion, the scouring, or polishing, is 
effected, and finished in a second receptacle, where the 
final silvery brightness is acquired, and the points attain 
their necessary smoothness, The grinding, noticeable in 
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certain portions of the finished pen, is done usually by 
girls. The pen is delicately touched to a bob, or glazer, 
revolving at high speed. It is a circular piece of alder- 
wood, about ten inches in diameter and half an inch in 
width. Round it a covering of leather, dressed with emery, 
is fixed. This process finished, the slitting of the pen is 
entered upon. The tools are two oblomg pieces of steel 
with edges as delicate as those of a razor. They are so ad- 
justed that in the working of the machine the upper knife 
descends and meets the lower, and the process of slitting 
is completed. 

A critical assorting is then had, and every pen not abso- 
lutely perfect is rejected. "The final stage in the manu- 
facture is the coloring and varnishing. The gray color 
noticeable on certain brands is produced by placing them 
in iron cylinders with a quantityof small quartz pebbly 
material. These are kept revolving until the bright steel 
is slightly roughed. They are then immersed in a bath 
of shellac varnish, being afterward driedand stoved. "The 
completed pens, being now ready for use, are packed in 
boxes and packets. 

In 1880, according to the highest official information, 
there were but two steel-pen establishments in the United 
States, one in N. Y. and onein N. J. Thefollowing tabu 
lation of sworn statements will be of interest: 

New York. New Jersey, 


Number of steel-pen establishments.......... 1 

Amount of cayiial invested.......... ........ $22,500 $150,000 
Number of employés ......................... 50 200 
Amount of wages paid.................ussees. $10.000 70,000 
Value of material........... ........ esee 3,450 ,000 
Value of product...............eeseeesee eese $24,000 $120,000 


In 1890 there were five manufactories: one in N. J., one 
in Conn., one in N. Y., and two in Penn. Two of the 
establishments were started in consequence of the passage 
of the tariff act. There are also several agencies for the 
exclusive presentation of English goods. 

In the manufacture of GoLp PENS, the statistics of 1880 
were as follows: 


Establishments (in N. Y.)................ ee eee een 
Capital invested: 2.0). co cccusnvccwwcsceusvenevdasetuvadependds $314,050 
Number of employés ................ cese err nnn 
Amount of wens POG 27 leedue ee rte: Ree rekso AP V yr er 145,907 
Value of material, ess ............... eene eere 174,356 
Value Of Product 3 iiss ccc0:5655 0526005 Z4 erzsaT a QV Rode 1,761 


Besides, there were in Mass. 2 manufactories on a very 
small scale. 

In the manufacture of gold pens, the processes differ 
materially from those in the making of steel pens. Pure 
gold, or even 18-carat gold, is too soft; spring is lacking in 
it. The same is true of all gold below 12-carat. From 12 
to 18 carat, the alloy has different degrees of temper which 
may be utilized for the work. The best metal for the pur- 
pose of pen-making is 16-carat gold, alloyed with silver 
and copper. It is the strongest, hardest, most elastic, and 
springy, and will give the longest ‘life’ to the pen, and 
the best satisfaction to the writer. 

In the manufacture, the gold is cast into ingots, which 
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are rolled into strips and cut into pen-shape. The extreme 
points are carefully sawed away for the reception of the 
iridium, which forms the writing point. The iridium is 
an extremely hard metal, very bright and close-grained, 
resembling polished silver, but not so white. The particles 
for the point of the pen are fastened by melting the gold 
around them with a blow-pipe. The process is called 
‘sweating.’ The ‘point’ having been fixed, the remainder 
of the pen is hardened by a series of hammerings, which, 
when completed, leave the pen ready for the sawing or slit- 
ting process. This is accomplished by a thin, soft, copper 
saw, without teeth, covered with water and fine emery, and 
revolving very rapidly, The principle is the same as that 
on which stone and marble are sawn with sand: the fine 
emery, sticking in the soft copper, cuts the iridium, which is 
too hard to be sawn in any other way. The slitiscompleted 
by a tiny circular saw, cutting the slit to the previously 
made circular hole. The manufacture of iridium-pointed 
pens is very extensive in New York, where first the pro- 
cess is said to have been perfected. The subsequent pro- 
cesses are many and complex, but do not differ materially 
from those employed in the manufacture of steel pens. 
There is a popular notion that the best gold pens are 
pointed with diamonds. This is incorrect. A few of that 
kind were made many years ago; but they were very ex- 
pensive, and the discovery of iridium put an end to their 
manufacture. Diamond-pointed pens are very scarce, and 
rated only as curiosities. 

ı Positive official data regarding the present condition of 
the gold-pen manufacture is not and will not be obtain- 
able until the 1890 census returns are put before the pub- 
lic. 

PENAL, a. pé'ndl [OF. penal—from L. pendlis, penal 
—from pena, suffering, pain: Gr. poene: It. penale]: that 
punishes; that incurs or inflicts punishment; used as a 
place of punishment. PE'NALLY, ad. -/Áí. PENALTY, n. 
pén'àl-tí [OF. penalité]: punishment inflicted by law, either 
on the person or by a money fine; a forfeiture for non-pay- 
ment or non-compliance; fine or mulct (see below). PAINS 
AND PENALTIES: see under PAIN. PENAL SERVITUDE, 
punishment now in Britain substituted for transportation 
beyond seas, and extending from 5 years to ‘for life’ of 
the convict (see Convict: TRANSPORTATION).—SYN. of 
‘penalty’: fine; mulct; forfeit; forfeiture; amercement; 
retribution; punishment. 


PENALOGIST: erroneous form for PENoLoaisT (q.v.). 


PENALTY. 


PEN'ALTY: sum of money declared by some statute or 
contract to be payable by one who commits an offense or 
breach of contract. It is considered as a kind of punish- 
ment, and constituting indirectly a motive to the party to 
avoid the act which induces such a consequence. Many 
contracts between parties contain a clause that oné or other 
of them who fails to perform his part of the contract will 
incur a P., i.e., will be liable to pay a fixed sum of money 
to the other party. In such cases, a distinction is drawn 
between a liquidated and unliquidated P.; and whether it is 
of the one kind or the other depends on the language in 
thecontract. If it is a liquidated P., then, when the breach 
of contract is committed, the party in default must pay 
that precise sum, neither more nor less; but if it is un- 

, liquidated, then he is to pay, not the whole sum, but 
merely such part of it as corresponds to the injury or dam- 
age done, and of which proportion a jury is the sole judge 
in an action of damages. In statutes, when penalties are 
declared to follow on certain illegal acts, the sum is some- 
times fixed, but in many cases only a maximum sum is 
stated, it being left to the court or the justices who enforce 
the P. to decide what is a sufficient punishment for the 
offense. Sometimes penalties can be sued for only by the 
parties immediately injured; but, asa general rule, and un-. 
less it is otherwise-restricted, anybody may sue for the P.; 
for in an offense against public law, where there is no pub- 
lic prosecutor, any person who chooses may set the law in 
motion. Accordingly, not only may anybody in general 
sue for the P., but an inducement is offered by declarin 
the party who does so to be entitled to the whole ora half 
of the P. Without such inducement, many offenses would 
be unpunished. The party who so sues is generally called 
the informer. Sometimes the P. can be sued for only in 
the superior courts of law; but in the great majority of 
instances, the enforcing of penalties is part of the adminis- 
tration of justice before justices of the peace. Itis for 
the justices to fix the amount if they have (as they gener- 
ally have) discretion to do so. “If itis not paid, the jus- 
tices may issue a distress-warrant, authorizing a constable 
to seize and sell the goods of the party to pay the fine; and 
if there are no goods, then the justices may commit the 
party to prison as a substitutionary punishment. Some-. 
times justices have a discretion either to impose a P. or 
commit the party to prison as an alternative punishment. 
All these matters depend on the construction of particular 
statutes.— See DAMAGES. 
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PENANCE, n. pén'dns [OF. penance—from L. peniten'- 
tid, penitence]: in Roman Catholic theology, voluntary or 
imposed and accepted pain or suffering, as punishment by 
which a repentant sinner manifests his sorrow for sin, and 
seeks to atone for the sin, and to avert the punishment 
which, éven after the guilt has been remitted, may still re- 
main due to the offense. P. is believed in the Rom. Cath. 
Church to be one of the sacraments of the New Law. It 
has relations, both as a sacrament, and as a private personal 
exercise. 

P., in the Rom. Cath.'Church is distinguished from re- 
pentance, which is simply sorrow for evil doing, accom- 
panied with a purpose of amendment. P. is the fruit or 
the manifestation of this sorrow, and it is commonly accom- 
panied or expressed by some of those external acts which 
are natural manifestations of any deep sorrow, either nega- 
tive, as the neglect of ordinary attention to dress, to the 
care of the person, to the use of food; or positive, as direct 
acts of personal mortification and self-inflicted pain, such 
as fasting, wearing haircloth, strewing the head with ashes, 
watching of nights, sleeping on a hard couch, etc. Such 
manifestations of sorrow, common among the eastern races, 
are frequently alluded to in the Scriptures. In the per- 
sonal practice of Christiansin the early centuries, P. was 
prominent; and the chief and acknowledged object of the 
stated Fasts (q.v.), and other works of mortification, was 
penitential correction, or the manifestation of sorrow for 
sin. 

A still more striking use of P., however, was the disci- 
plinary one; and this, in the Rom. Cath. view, is con- 
nected with the sacramental character of penance. Any 
discussion of this purely theological question would be 
out of place here; it is enough to state briefly that Rom. 
Catholics number P. among the Seven Sacraments (q.v.), 
and believe it to be of direct divine institution (Matt. xvi. 
19; xviii. 18; John xx. 21). The matter of this sacrament 
consists, in their view, of the three acts of the penitent—con- 
trition, or heartfelt sorrow for sin, as being an offense against 
God; confession, or detailed accusation of one's self to a 
priest approved for the purpose; and satisfaction, or the ac- 
ceptance and accomplishment of certain penitential works, 


. in atonement of the sin confessed: the form of the sacrament 


is the sentence of absolution from sin pronounced by the 
priest who has received the confession, and has been satisfied 
of the penitential disposition of the self-accusing sinner. 
In all these points, of course, they are at issue with Protest- 
ants. It isshown from Tertullian and other writers, that 
from a very early time persons excluded from the church be- 
cause of scandalous offenses, especially idolatry or apostasy, 
murder or adultery, etc., weresubjected to certain peniten- 
tial regulations. The period of penitential probation differed, 
but in general was graduated according to the enormity of 
the sin, some going so far in their rigor (see NovaTIAN) 
as, contrary to the clearly-expressed sense of. the church, 
to carry it even beyond the grave. Inthe earlier ages, 
much depended on the spirit of each particular church or 
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country; but about the 4th c., the public penitential disci- 
pline assumed a settled form, which, especially in the Greek 
Church, is remarkable. Sinners of the classes above re- 
ferred to had their names enrolled; and were (in some 
churches, after having made a preliminary confession to a 
priest appointed for the purpose) admitted, with a blessing 
and other ceremonial, by the bishop to the rank of peni- 
tents. This enrolment appears to have been usually on 
the first day of Lent. The penite:s so enrolled were 
arranged in four grades, called—1. (Gr. prosklaiontes, Lat. 
flentes) * Weepers;' 2 (Gr. akroomenoi, Lat. audientes) * Hear- 
ers; 9. (Gr. hypopiptontes, Lat. prosternentes) * Prostraters;' 
4. (Gr. systantes, Lat. consistentes) ‘Standers.’ Of these 
classes, the first were obliged to remain outside of the 
church at the time of public worship, and to ask the pray- 
ers of the faithful as they entered. "The second were per- 
mitted to enter and to remain in the place and during the 
time appointed for the Catechumens (q.v.); but, like them, 
were required to depart before the commencement of the 
solemn part of the Liturgy (q.v.). The third were pei- 
mitted to pray with the rest, but kneeling or prostrate, aud 
for them were prescribed many other acts of mortification. 
The fourth were permitted to pray with the rest in a stand- 
ing posture, though apparently in a distinct part of the 
church; but they were excluded from making offerings 
with the rest, and still more from receiving the commun- 
ion. The time to be spent in each of these grades at first 
differed according to times and circumstances, but was 
afterward regulated by elaborate laws, called penitential 
canons. Still it was in the power of the bishop to abridge 
or to prolong it; a power, the exercise of which is con- 
nected with the historical origin of the practice of Indul- 
gence (q.v.). Ofthese four grades, the first two scarcely 
appear in the Western Church. It is a subject of contro- 
versy whether, and how far, this discipline was extended 
to other than public sinners; but it Seems certain that indi- 
viduals, not publicly known as sinners, voluntarily en- 
rolled themselves among the penitents. All four grades 
wore a distinguishing penitential dress, in which they 
appeared on all occasions of public worship, and were 
obliged to observe certain rules of life, to renounce certain 
indulgences and luxuries, and to practice certain austerities. 
In some churches they were employed in the care of the 
sick, the burial of the dead, and other of the more labo- 
rious works of charity. The penitent, in ordinary cases, 
could be restored to communion only by the bishop who 
had excluded him, and this only at the expiration of the 
appointed time, unless the bishop himself had shortened it; 
but, in case of dangerous illness, he might be restored, 
with the condition, however, that, if he recovered from the 
illness, the whole course of P. should be completed. The 
reconciliation of penitents took place usually in Holy Week, 
and was publicly performed by the bishop in the church, 
with prayer and imposition of hands: it was followed hy 
the administration of communion. If any of the clergy 
were guilty of a crime to which public P, was annexed, 
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they were first deposed from the rank of the clergy, and 
then subjected to the ordeal, like the laity themselves. 
This public discipline continued in force with greater or 
less exactness in the 5th, 6th, and 7th c., gradually, how- 
ever, being replaced by semi-public, and ultimately by pri- 
vate P. In the 11th and 12th c. the public P. had entirely 
disappeared. The nature and origin of private penance 
isa subject of controversy between Rom. Catholics and 
Protestants; the former contending that it had existed 
from the first, and that it held the same place even in the 
ages of public P. for secret sins which the public P. did 
for public offenses. At all events, from the date of the 
cessation of the public discipline, it has existed universally 
in the Roman Church. ‘The priest, in absolving the peni- 
tent, imposes upon him the obligation of reciting certain 
prayers, uddergoing certain works of mortification, or per- 
forming certain devotional exercises. These acts of the 
penitents are held to form an integral part of the sacrament 
of penance. 

According to Protestants, P. has no countenance what- 

ever from Scripture, and is contrary to some essential 
principles of the Christian religion; particularly to the doc- 
trine of justification by faith in Jesus Christ alone, on the 
po of his complete or ‘finished’ work; P. being, in 
act, founded on a doctrine of—at least—supplementary 
atonement by the works or sufferings of man—the sinner 
himself. The outward expressions of humiliation, sorrow, 
and repentance common under the Jewish dispensation, 
are regarded as very consistent with the character of that 
dispensation, in which so many symbols were employed. 
It is also held, that the self-inflicted austerities, as fasting, 
sackcloth and ashes, etc., of Jewish and early Christian 
times, had for their sole purpose the mortification of unholy 
lusts and sinful passions in the people of God; or the expres- 
sion of sorrow for sin, so that others beholding might be 
warned of its evil and restrained from it; all which is per- 
fectly consistent with the principles of Christianity, if kept 
within the bounds of moderation and discretion. But P. 
in any other view, as a personal exercise, is utterly rejected. 
Arguments founded on the meaning of the two Greek 
words metanoed and metameleomai, both translated in our 
English version repent, are much urged by many Rom. 
Cath. controversialists—the former being represented 23 
equivalent to the English Do penance; but this is con- 
demned by Protestants as inconsistent with the very use of 
the words in the New Test. itself. That P. began, as a 
practice, very early in the Christian Church, is not only ad- 
mitted by Protestants, but alleged in proof of the very 
early growth of those corruptions which finally developed 
themselves in the doctrines and practices of the Rom. 
Cath. Church, and of which Protestants also hold that 
there are plain intimations in the New Test., not only pro- 
phetical, but showing the development of their germs to 
have already begun during the age of the apostles. 

In the discipline of the Prot. churches P. is now un- 
known. The nearest approach to the Rom. Saia. ponty 
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on the subject was that in use among some of the English 
Puritans of the 17th c., but particularly in the Church of 
Scotland during that and the 18th c., when it was common 
‘to make satisfaction publicly on the Stool of Repentance ’ 
(q.v.). It does not seem to have occurred to the Reform- 
ers or their more immediate successors in the Prot. 
churches, that their system of discipline, with its public 
rebukes and enforced. humiliations of various kinds—as 
the wearing of a sackcloth robe, and sitting on a particular 
seat in church—was liable to be interpreted in a sense very 
different from that of a mere expression of sorrow for sin; 
but the belief is now very general among even the most 
zealous adherents of their doctrinal opinions, that in all 
this they adopted practices incongruous with their creed, 
and in harmony rather with that of the Church of Rome. 
Nor do they seem to have perceived that Church Discipline 
(q.v.), in its proper sense, as Mee to ecclesiastical rights 
and privileges, is wholly distinct from the imposition of 
penalties by churches or church courts. Penitential hu- 
miliations, imposed by ecclesiastical authority, are now no 
more in favor where church discipline is most strict, than 
where the utmost laxity prevails. The commutation of 
penalties deemed shameful, for a fine to the poor of tbe 
parish, was an abuse once prevalent in Scotland, but never 
sanctioned by the higher ecclesiastical authorities. 

PENANG’: see PRINCE oF WALES ISLAND. 

PENANG LAW'YERS, pé-ndang': commercial name for 
the stems of a species of palm imported from Penang for 
walking-sticks. They are small and hard, and have a por- 
tion of the root-stock attached, which is left to form the 
handle. ^ 

PENARTH, pén-drth': important seaport and summer 
resort in Wales, at the mouth of the Taff river, and con- 
nected with Cardiff by rail and steamer. It was made a 
tidal harbor 1856, and large docks have been constructed 
at great expense. These docks are connected with the Taff 
Vale railroad by a branch road 4 m. in length; and vast 
quantities of coal, coke, and iron are shipped. The church 
of St. Augustine, the dock offices, and the custom-house 
are important buildings. Pop. (1871) 3,104; (1881) 6,228. 
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PENATES, n. plu. pé-nd'téz [L. Pendtés, the Penates 
—from penitus, within; penus, provisions]: the household 
gods of the anc.‘ Romans, worshipped in the inner parts of 
each dwelling: see LAR. 

PENCE, n. péns: the plu. of PENNY, which see. 

PENCHANT, n. páng-sháng' [F.—from pencher, to in- 
cline; L. pendeo, I hang]: inclination; decided taste. 

PENCIL, n. pén'sil [OF. pincel; F. pinceau, a pencil— 
from L. penicillus, a small tail, a painter's brush or pencii 
— from peniculus, a little tail; penis, a tail: Sp. pincel]: thir 
strip or thread of plumbago or black lead, or other substance, 
generally inclosed in a cover of soft wood, and pointed at 
one end, used for writing or drawing; small fine brush used 
in painting (see below): the art of drawing: a collection of 
rays of light converging to, or diverging from, a single 
point: V. to write, mark, or sketch with a;pencil; to delin- 
eate. PEN’CILLING, or PEN'ciLING, imp.: ADJ. drawing 
or marking with a pencil: N. the act of sketching or paint- 
ing; the work of the pencil or brush; a sketch. PEN' CILLED, 
or PEN' CtLED, pp. -sild: ApJ. marked or painted with 
a pencil; having pencils or rays; radiated; in bot., marked 
with lines as with a pencil, or having the appearance of a 
hair-pencil. PENCIL CASE, a metal case having a pencil 
ready for use. PENCIL OF RAYS, in optics, an aggregate or 
collection of rays of light, radiating from, or converging 
to, a common point. 

PENCIL: instrument for writing, drawing, and paint- 
ing. Pencils differ as much in their construction as in the 
uses.to which they are applied. Probably the P. was the 
first instrument used by artists, and consisted then of 
lumps of colored earth or chalk simply cut into a form 
convenient for holding in the hand: With such pencils 
were executed the line-drawings of Aridices the Corinth- 
ian, and Telephunes the Sicyonian, also the early one-col- 
ored pictures, or monochromata, of the Greeks and Egyp- 
tians; but as wet colors began to be used, small fine-pointed 
brushes would be required, and we find it recorded that 
as early as B.C. 4th c. several Greek artists had rendéred 
the art of painting with hair-pencils so famous, that some 
of their pictures sold for vast sums of money. "There are 
now in use the following kind of pencils: hair-pencils, 
black-lead pencils, chalk-pencils, and slate-pencils. The 
first are used for painting or writing with fluid colors, 
either oil or water, and in China and Japan are employed 
almost entirely instead of pens for writing; the color used 
being the black or brown pigment obtained from various 
species of sepia or cuttle-fish. The manufacture of hair- 
pencils is of great importance, and requires much care and 
skill. The hairs employed are chiefly those of the camel, 
badger, sable, mink, kolinski, fitch, goat, and the bristles 
of hogs; and the art of I'.-making requires that these hairs 
shall be tied up in cylindrical bundles, so nicely arranged 
that all their naturally fine points shall be in one direction, 
and that the central one shall project the furthest, and the 
others in succession shall recede, so that, collectively, the 
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whole shall form a beautifully smooth cone, the apex of 
which is a sharp point. Black-lead pencils are of graphite 
or plumbago, which contains no lead whatever in its com- 
osition, but is in reality almost pure carbon: see BLACK 
Dun. 'The misnomer is probably owing to the fact, that, 
previous to the employment of TE for making pen- 
cils, common lead was used, and this was the case even 
within the 19th c. Consequently, as the plumbago, with 
its black streak, offered a contrast to the pale one of the 
lead, it was called in distinction from lead, black lead. 

The first lead-pencils were made in England about 1560. 
They were far inferior both in quality and appearance to 
those of the present day. A vast improvement was effected 
by the substitution of graphite for lead. For along period 
the graphite for this purpose was obtained from the Cum- 
berland mines in England, but large quantities have been 
found in Siberia, and there are mines in Bohemia, Sweden, 
and other European countries; in Ceylon, Canada, and at 
several points in the United States. The Alibert mine in 
Siberia furnishes the graphite for a famous style of artists’ 
pee but the purest grade is obtained at Ticonderoga, 

. Y., where the yield 1888 was stated at 400,000 lbs., with 
value of $33,000. By far the larger part of the lead-pencils 
manufactured in the United States are of foreign graphite, 
but one large establishment uses the product of American 
mines. When a very fine grade is used the graphite is 
sometimes cut ir blocks of the proper size and merely in- 
closed in wood; but in order to secure uniformity of quality 
it is usually ground to an extremely fine powder, freed 
from impurities, mixed with a sufficient quantity of clay 
to give it the required consistency, and made into a solid 
mass by hydraulic pressure, after which it is cut into the 
sizes required. The clay used with graphite in making 
lead-pencils is obtained mostly from Bavaria and Bohemia, 
Nearly all the wood used in the manufacture of pencils in 
this country and in Europe is obtained from the cedar- 
trees of Florida. The logs are made into boards a little 
more than half as thick as the pencils are to be. These 
are cut into sticks, some of which are grooved with circu- 
lar saws. The sticks of graphite are then laid into the 
grooves, and covered with flat pieces, which are glued to 
those which are grooved. After the two parts are united 
the pencils are rounded and polished by machines, They 
are then stamped with the name of the maker, and with a 
letter or number to indicate the degree of hardness of the 
lead. No. 1 is the softest of the numbered pencils, No. 2 
being medium, and No. 3 hard. When letters are used, M 
indicates a medium degree of hardness, SM a soft medium, 
S a soft, and H a hard grade. Artists’ pencils of soft 
grades are sometimes marked B instead of S. The repeti- 
tion of a letter indicates a greater degree of the quality for 
which the single letter stands. Previous to 1830 all the 
lead-pencils used in the United States were imported. In 
that year a small shop for their manufacture was opened 
in New York, The work was done by hand, and the 
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men took the rough pencils home for finishing. The first 
large establishment of the kind was erected in New York 
1861 by A. W. Faber of Germany, represented, as he had 
been for several years here, by Eberhard Faber. After the 
destruction by fire of the works, they were rebuilt on Long 
Island. No other factory of importance was opened in the 
United States till 1865, when two large companies were 
formed. Oneortwo more havesince entered the field, but 
the business is still practically controlled by four or five 
companies. 

Chalk-pencils are made in a similar manner, only that 
finely-powdered colored chalks, such as are used for cray- 
ons, are substituted for the black lead. Previous to press- 
ing and cutting the chalk, it is mixed with a little hot 
melted wax, which gives it softness and adhesiveness. 

Slate-pencils for writing on slate are made either by cut- 
ting slate into thin sticksand rounding them, or by cutting 
it into fine square slips, and encasing them in wood, as in 
the case of black lead, etc. 

From the highest available statistical information, the 
production of lead-pencils of all kinds in the United States 
for 1880 is given in the following table:— 


Mass. N. J. N. Y. 
Establishments................... 2 1 1 
Capital invested...... ........... $5,500 $100,000 $236,097 
Employees.................. eee 9 170 220 
Wages paid. ............... pe 2,115 35,000 $ 65,118 
Value of material................. 2,500 35,000 $ 59,844 
Value of product. ............... $7,500 $100,000 $172,427 


In 1890 there were, as in 1880, four establishments, but 
with greatly increased facilities for manufacture. At the 
Paris Exposition as many as 1,106 different kinds of pen- 
cils of American manufacture were exhibited, no two 
alike. The statistics for the year 1890 are not yet avail- 
able, but will without doubt show a greatly increased pro- 
duction, the American graphite being of superior quality, 
and the mines easy of access. 

PEND, n. pénd [F. pendre, to hang—from L. pendéré, to 
hang downward]: in Scot., an arched entrance or passage _ 
from a street through a block of buildings into another 
street, or to the ground or tenements behind—so called from 
the manner in which arches are built, the stones being in a 
pendent form. 

PENDANT, n. »én'dánt [¥. pendant, hanging, pending 
—from L. pendens or penden'tem, hanging down: It. pen- 
dente]: anything hanging by way of ornament, as an ear- 
ring; wooden or stone ornament hanging from ceilings, 
vaults, staircases, timber-roofs, etc. It is sometimes a 
simple ball, and sometimes elaborately ornamented, and is 
used chiefly in the later Gothic and Elizabethan styles; 
streamer or long tapering piece of bunting hung at the 
mast-heads of vessels (see PENNANT): a hanging apparatus 
from the roof for a light-holder, usually ornamental. 
PEN’DANTS, n. plu. -dénts, in the fine aris, two pictures, 
statues, groups of sculpture, or engravings, which, from 
iheir similarity of subject, size, form, etc., can be placed 
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together with due regard to symmetry. PEN'DENT, a. -dént, 
hanging; projecting; jutting over. 
PEN DENTLY, ad. -/i. PEN DENCE, 
n. -déns, or PEN DENCY, n. -dén-si, 
suspense; state of being undecided. 
PENDENTIVE, n. -tiv, the triangular 
segment of a vault thrown across the 
angles of rectangular compartments, 
in order to reduce them to a circular 
or other suitable form to receive a 
dome. The pendentive is thus the 
portion of a vault resting on one pier, 
and extending from the springing to 
the apex. It is "characteristic of 
Byzantine architecture. PENDING, 
a. pénd ing, yet undecided; teng. 
ing in suspense; not terminated: 
Prep. during; during the continu- 
ance of. Note PENDANT is the 
F. spelling, and PENDENT the L. 
spelling. 
PENDANTS, RUDDER: strong 
Pendant. ropes spliced in the rings of the 
rudder-chain, to prevent loss of the 
rudder, should it by any accident become unshipped. 

PENDLETON, pén'di-ton: city, cap. of Umatilla co., 
Or.; on the Umatilla river and the Union Pacific railroad; 
231 m. e. of Portland. It contains a new co. court- 
house (cost $100,000), large brick opera-house, water- 
works supplied by springs in the hills, street railroad, and 
2 electric light plants. There are 7 churches and ccn- 
nected charities (Bapt., Congl., Meth. Episc., Meth. Episc. 
S., Presb., Prot. Episc., and Rom. Cath.), graded public 
school ($25,000), Independent Acad., Rom. Cath. school 
and hospital (erecting 1890), Masonic temple, branches of 
the leading fraternal societies, board of trade, 1 national 
bank ($70,000), 1 state bank ($60,000), and 2 daily, 1 semi- 
weekly, and 1 weekly newspapers. The Umatilla Indian 
reservation (268,000 acres) is directly e. of P., adjoining the 
city limits. Pop. (1890) 4,500. 

PEN’ DLETON: township of Lancashire. England, with 
astation on the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway; asuburb 
of Manchester, 21 m. w.n.w. of the town of Manchester. P. 
is part of the parliamentary borough of Salford, and since 
1852 it has been incorporated with the municipality of the 
same borough. The rapid increase of its population is due 
to the immense industry of the locality. The inhabitants 
are employed in the numerous cotton and flax mills, print 

, and dye-works, iron foundries, soap, and chemical works. 
Hundreds of them are employed also in the well-known 
P. collieries. P. is also the residence of a portion of the 
mercantile community from Manchester, whose large man- 
sions, with their parks and gardens, are dotted at intervals 
along the two roads leading from the township w. to Ec- 
cles. Pop. (1871) 30,652; (1881) 48,409. 
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PEN'DLETON, Epmvunp: 1721, Sep. 9—1803, Oct. 23; 
b. Caroline co., Va. His educational advantages were 
slight, but he studied law, commenced practice 1744, was 
appointed justice of the co. 1751, and became a member of 
the house of burgesses 1752. He opposed the Stamp Act, 
was elected to the colonial,convention 1774, and to the 
first continental congress. In politics he was strongly op- 
posed to Patrick Henry. For some time he was practically 
the manager of the affairs of the colony of Va., and when 
the state govt. was organized he was elected speaker of 
the house, and was a member of the committee appointed 
to revise the laws. He was seriously hurt by a fall from 
nis horse 1777, but afterward held important judicial oflices 
and was pres. of the Va. convention which ratified the 
U. S. constitution. He died at Richmond. 

PEN'DLETON, Epmunp Monro, M.p.: 1815, Mar. 
19—1884,'Jan. 26; b. Eatonton, Ga. He graduated from 
the South Carolina Medical College 1837, and practiced 
medicine many years, declining various professorships. 
By his investigations and discoveries, especially his demon- 
stration*of the value of cotton-seed for fertilizing, he ren- 
dered invaluable service to the agricultural interests of the 
country. He was prof. of agri. and hort. in the Univ. of 
Georgia 1872-77, wrote for medical journals, and pub- 
lished Scientific Agriculture 1874, which has been used as 
a text-book in many schools and colleges. He died at At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

PEN'DLETON, GkoncE Hunt: 1825, July 25—1889, 
Nov. 24; b. Cincinnati; son of Nathaniel G. P. He at- 
tended an acad. in Cincinnati, studied at Heidelberg, 
spent some time in foreign travel, studied law, and com- 
menced practice in Cincinnati. He soon entered political 
life as a democrat, was elected to the state senate 1853, and 
was a member of congress 1857-65, serving on important 
committees. At the beginning of the troubles preceding 
the civil war he favored a compromise, but finding the 
plan impracticable gave all his influence in favor of the na- 
tional govt. He was candidate for vice.-pres. on the demo- 
cratic ticket with Gen. McClellan for pres. 1864; was a 
member of the convention of Loyalists at Philadelphia 
1866, was defeated for candidate for gov. of O. 1869, and 
accepted the presidency of the Kentucky Central railroad. 
He was a member of the U. S. senate 1879-85, and rendered 
eminent service in introducing and securing the adoption 
of the Civil Service Reform Bill. He was an unsuccessful 
candidate for re-election to the senate, and was appointed 
U. S. minister to Germany 1885, Mar. 23, which office 
he held till the spring of 1889. He died at Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 


PENDS D'OREILLES: see KALISPELS. 
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PENDULOUS, a. pén'dü-lás [L. pendulus, hanging— 
from pendéo, I hang downward: It. pendolo: Sp. pendulo]: 
hanging; swinging; oscillating; in bot., inclined so that the 
apex is pointed vertically downward—applied to ovules 
that hang from the upper part of the ovary. PEN DULOUS- 
NESS, n. -4é$, Or PEN'DULOSITY, n. -/ó8 i-(i, the state or 
quality of being pendulous. PEN' DULUM, n. -lùm [L. pen- 
dulum; F. pendule]: a weight suspended from a fixed point 
that it may swing freely from side to side, as in a clock (see 
below). COMPENSATION-PENDULUM (sce PENDULUM, below ). 

PEN'DULUM: in its widest scientific sense, a body of 
any form or material which, under the action of some 
force, vibrates about & position of stable equilibrium. In 
its more usual application, however, this term is restricted 
in conformity with its etymology to bodies suspended 
from a point, or oscillating about an axis, under the action 
of gravity, so that, though the laws of their motion are 
the same, Rocking-stones (q.v.), magnetic needles, tuning 
forks, balance wheel of a watch, etc., are not included in 
the definition. 

The simple pendulum consists (in theory) of a heavy point 
or particle, suspended by a flexible string without weight, 
therefore constrained to move as if it were always on the 
inner surface of a smooth spherical bowl. If such a pendu- 
lum be drawn aside into a slightly-inclined position, and 
allowed to fall back, it evidently will oscillate from side to 
side of its position of equilibrium, the motion being con- 
fined toa vertical plane. If, instead of bein g allowed to fall 
back it be projected horizontally in a direction perpendicu- 
lar to that in which gravity tends to move it, the bob will 
revolve about its lowest position; and there is a particular 
velocity with which, if it be projected, it describes a circle 
about that point, and is|then called a conical pendulum. 
As the theory of the simple pendulum can be very easily 


i 





A 
Fig. 1. 
explained, by reference to that of the conical pendulum, 


we commence with the latter, which is extremely simple. 
To find the requisite velocity, we have only to notice that 
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the (so-called) Centrifugal Force (q.v.) must balance the 
tendency toward the vertical. This tendency is not due di- 
rectly to gravity, but to the tension of the suspending cord. 
In the fig. let O be the point of suspension, OA the pendu- 
lum in its lowest position, P the bob in any position in the 
(dotted) circle which it describes when revolving as a coni- 
cal pendulum; PB, a radius of the dotted circle, is evi- 
dently perpendicular to OA Now, the centrifugal force 
is directly as the radius PB of the circle, and inversely as 
the square of the time of revolution. Also the radius PB 
is PO sin. BOP, the length of the string multiplied by the 
sine of the angle it makes with the vertical; and the force 
toward the vertical is proportional to the earth's attraction, 
and to thetangent of the above angle—as may be at once 
seen from the consideration that the three forces acting: on 
the bob at P are parallel, and therefore proportional, to . 
the sides of the triangle OBP. Hence the square of the 
time of revolution is directly as the length of thestring and 
the sine of the angle BOP, and inversely as the earth's at- 
traction and the tangent of the same angle; or (what is 
easily seen to be equivalent) to the length of the string and 
the cosine of its inclination to the vertical directly, and to 
the earth's attraction inversely. Hence, in any given lo- 
cality, all conical pendulums revolve in equal times, what- 
ever be the lengths of their strings, so long as their heights 
are equal; the height being the product of the length of 
thestring by the cosine of its inclination to the vertical. 
Also the squares of the times of revolution of conical pen- 
dulums are as their heights directly, and as the earth's at- 
traction inversely. 

Now, so long as a conical pendulum is deflected only 
through a very small angle from the vertical, the motion of 
its bob may be considered as compounded of two equal 
simple pendulum oscillations in directions perpendicular 
to each other, such as it appears to make to an eye on & 
level with it and viewing it at some distance, first from 
one point, say on ,the north, and then from another 90° 
round, say on the east. And these motions take place, by 
Newton's second law (see Motion, Laws oF), indepen- 
dently. Also the time of a (double) oscillation in either of 
‘these directions is evidently the same as that of the rotation 
of the conical pendulum. Hence, for small arcs of vibra- 
tion, the square of the time of oscillation of a simple pen- 
dulum is directly as its length, and inversely as the earth's 
attraction. Thus, the length of the second's pendulum at 
London being 39:1393 inches, that of the half-second's pen- 
dulum is 9:7848 inches, or one-fourth; that of the two- 
seconds' pendulum 156:5572 inches, or four times that 
length. It follows from the principle now demonstrated, 
that so long as the arcs of vibration of a pendulum are all 
small relatively to the length of the string, they may differ 
considerably in length among themselves, without differing 
appreciably in time. It is to this: property of pendulum 
oscillations known as Isochronism (q.v.), that they owe 
their-value in measuring time: see HonoLocy. 

That the times of vibration of different pendulums are 
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-asthe square roots of their lengths, may be demonstrated 
to the eye by a very simple experi- 
ment. Suspend three musket balls on 
double threads as in figure 2, so that the 
heights in the dotted line may be as 1, 
4, and 9. When they are made to vi- 
brate simultaneously, while the lowest 
ball makes one oscillation the highest 
will be found to make three, and the 
middle ball one and a half. 

A pendulum of given length is a most 
delicate instrument for the measurement 
of the relative amounts of the ,earth's 
attraction at different places. Practi- 
cally, it gives the kinetic measurement 
of gravity, which is not only by far the 
most convenient, but also the true meas- 





på ure. By this application of the pendu- 
g lum, the oblateness of the earth has been 
Fig. 2. determined, in terms of the law of de- 


crease of gravity from the poles to the equator. The instru- 
ment has been employed also to determine the mean density 
of the earth (from which its mass is directly derivable), by 
the observation of its times of vibration at the mouth and 
at the bottom of a coal-pit. It was shown by Newton 
that the force of attraction at the bottom of a pit depends 
only on the internal nucleus which remains when a shell, 
everywhere of thickness equal to the depth of the pit, has 
been supposed to be removed from the whole surface of 
the earth. The latest observations by this method were 
made in the Harton coal-pit, by Airy, English astronomer- 
royal, and gave for the mean density of the earth a result 
*nearly equivalent to that deduced by Cavendish and Mas- 
kelyne from experiments of totally different nature. See 
EARTH. 

If the bob of the simple pendulum be slightly displaced 
in any manner, it describes an ellipse about its lowest 
position as centre. This ellipse may, of course, become a 
straight line or a circle, as in the cases already considered. 
The bob does not accurately describe the same curve in 
successive revolutions; in fact, the elliptic orbit just men- 
tioned rotates in its own plane about its centre, in the same 
direction as the bob moves, with an angular velocity 
nearly proportional to the area of the ellipse. This is 
an interesting case of progression of the apse (see APSIS), 
which can be watched by any one who will attach a small 
bullet to a fine thread; or, still better, attach to the lower 
end of a long string fixed to the ceiling a funnel full of 
fine sand or ink which is allowed to escape from a small 
orifice. By this process a more or less permanent trace of 
the motion of the pendulum.is recorded, by which the 
elliptic form of the path and the phenomena of progression 
are well shown. 

According to what is stated above, there ought to be no 
progression if the pendulum could be made to vibrate 
simply in a straight line, as then the area of its elliptic orbit 
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vanishes. It is, however, found almost impossible in prac- 
tice to render the path absolutely straight; so that there 
always is from this cause a slight rate of change in the 
position of the line of oscillation. But as the direction of 
this change depends on the direction of rotation in the 
ellipse, it is as likely to affect the motion in one way as in 
the opposite, and is thus easily separable from the very 
curious result obtained by Foucault, that on account of 
the earth's rotation, the plane of vibration of the penu. 
lum appears to turn in the same direction as the sun, that 
is, in the opposite direction to the earth's rotation about its 
axis. To illustrate this now well-known case, consider 
for a moment a simple pendulum vibrating at the pole ot 
the earth. Here, if the pendulum vibrates in a straight 
line, the direction of that line remains absolutely fixed in 
space, while the earth turns round below it once in 24 
hours. Toa spectator on the earth it appears, of course, 
asif the plane of motion of the pendulum were turning 
once round in 24 hours, but in the opposite direction. To 
find the amount of the corresponding phenomenon in any 
other latitude, all that is required is to know the rate of 
the earth's rotation about the vertical in that latitude. 
This is easy, for velocities of rotation are resolved and 
compounded by the same process as forces, hence the rate 
at which the earth rotates about the vertical in latitude A 
is less than that of rotation about the polar axis in the ratio 
of'sin. A to 1. Hence the time of the apparent rotation 


" . 24 hours 
of the plane of the pendulum's motion is ec c 


the pole, this is simply 24 hours; at the equator, it is infi- 
nitely great, or there is no effect of this kind; in interven- 
ing latitudes it varies proportionally. 

We have not yet alluded to the obvious fact that a sim- 
ple pendulum, such as is described above, exists in theory 
only, since we cannot procure either asingle heavy particle, 
or a perfectly light and flexible string. But it is easily 
shown, though the process cannot be given here, that a 
rigid body of any form whatever vibrates about an axis 
under the action of gravity, according to the same law as the 
hypothetical simple pendulum. The length of the equiva- 
lent simple pendulum depends upon what is called the 
Radius of Gyration (q.v.) of the pendulous body. Its 
property is simply this, that if the whole mass of the bod 
were collected ai a point whose distance from the axis is 
the radius of gyration, the Moment (q.v.) of inertia of this 
heavy point (about the axis) would be the same as that of 
the complex body. The square of the radius of gyration 
of a body about any axis is greater than the square of the 
radius of gyration about a parallel axis through the centre 
of gravity, by the square of the distance between those 
lines. ow, the length of the simple pendulum equiva- 
lent to a body oscillating about any axis is directly as the 
square of the radius of gyration, and inversely as the dis- 
tance of the centre of gravity from the axis. Hence, if k 
be the radius of gyration of a body about an axis through 


the centre of gravity, V% + ^? is that about a parallel axis 
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whose distance from the first is h ; and the length, l, of the 
k? 4-h? 

RU 

This expression becomes infinitely great if h be very 
large, and also if k be very small (that is, a body vibrates 
very slowly about an axis either far from, or near to, its 
centre of gravity) It must therefore have a minimum 
value. By solving the equation above as a quadraticin h, 
we find that l cannot be less than 2k, which is, there- 
fore, the length of the simple pendulum corresponding 
to the quickest vibrations which the body can execute 
about any axis parallel to the given one. In this case, 
the value of h is equal tok. Hence, if a circular cylinder 
be described in a body, its axis passing through the 
centre of gravity, and its radius being the radius of gyra- 
tion about the axis, the times: of oscillation about all 
generating lines of this cylinder are equal, and less than 
the times of oscillation about any other axis parallel to 
the givenone. Also, since the formula for l, above given, 
may be thus written, h(l — h) = k?, it is obvious that it 
is satisfied if | — h be put for h. Hence, if any value l 
(not less than 2k) be assigned as the length ofthe equiv- 
alent simple pendulum, there are two values of h which 
will satisfy the conditions; that is, there are two con- 
centric cylinders, about a generating line of either of 
which the time of oscillation is that of the assigned 
simple pendulum. When / = 2k, these cylinders coin- 
cide, and form that above described. And, since the 
sum of the radii of these cylinders isl, it is obvious that 
if we can find experimentally two parallel axes about 
which a body oscillates in equal times, and if the centre 
of gravity of the body lie between these axes, and in their 
plane, the distance between these axes is the length of the 
equivalent simple pendulum. This result is of great im- 
portance: it enabled Kater (the first to employ it) to use 
the complex pendulum for determination of the length 
of the simple second’s pendulum in any locality. The 
simple pendulum, though perfect in theory, cannot be 
constructed; but this method obtains its results. 

Compensation Pendulum.—This is a clock-pendulum in 
which the effects of the changes of temperature on the 
length of the rod are counteracted by the difference in 
the expansion of the two or more metals of which it is 
composed. As the length of a rod or bar of any material 
depends on its temperature (see HEAT), a clock with an 
ordinary pendulum goes faster in cold, and slower in 
hot, weather. Various contrivances have been devised 
for diminishing, if not destroying, these effects. The 
most perfect in theory, though perhaps not the most 
available in practice, is that of Sir D. Brewster (q.v.), 
founded on the experimental discovery of Mitscher- 
lich, that some crystals expand by heat in one direc- 
tion, while contracting in the perpendicular one; therefore, 
that a rod may be cut out of the crystal in such a direction 
as not to alter in length by change of temperature. In 





equivalent simple pendulum is l= 
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the method of correction usually employed, called compen- 
sation, advantage is taken of the fact that different sub- 
stances have different coefficients of linear dilatation; so 
thatif the bob of the pendulum be so suspended as to be 
raised by the expansion of one substance, and depressed by 
the expansion of another, the lengths of the effective por. 
tions of these substances may be so adjusted that the raising 
and depression, taking place simultaneously, may leave 
the position of the bob unaffected. There 
are two common methods of effecting this, 
differing a little in construction, but depend 
ing ultimately on the same principle. Of 
these, the mercurial pendulum is the more 
easily described. The rod AC, and the 
framework CB, are of steel. Inside the 
framework is placed a cylindrical glass jar, 
nearly full of mercury, which can be raised 
or depressed by turning a nut at B. By in- 
crease of temperature, the steel portion AB 
is lengthened by an amount proportional to 
its length, its coefficient of linear dilatation, 
and the change of temperature, conjointly— 
and thus the jar of mercury is removed from 
the axis of suspension. But neglecting the expansion of 
the glass, which is very small, the mercury rises in the jar 
by an amount proportional to its bulk, its coefficient of 
cubical dilatation, and the change of temperature, con- 
jointly. Now, by increasing or diminishing the quantity 
of mercury, it is obvious that we may so adjust the instru- 





Fig. 3. 


9 \ . 
ment that the length ( T of the equivalent simple pen- 


dulum shall be unaltered by the change of temperature, 
whatever. be its amount, so long as it is not great enough 
to sensibly change the coefficients of dilatation of the two 
metals. 'The screw at B has nothing to do with the com- 
pensation; its use is to adjust the length of the pendulum 
so that it shall vibrate in one second. 

The construction of the gridiron pendulum will be un- 
derstood from the cut. "The black bars are steel, the shaded 
ones are brass, copper, or some substance whose coefticient 
of linear dilatation is more than double that of steel. It is 
obvious from the figure that the horizontal bars are merely 
connectors, and that their expansion has nothing to do with 
the vibration of the pendulum—so they may be made of 
any substance. It is easily seen that an increase of tem- 
perature lowers the bob by expanding the steel rods, 
whose effective length consists of the sum of the lengths 
‘of Aa, BC, and the steel bar to which the bob is attached; 
while it raises the bob by expanding the brass bars, whose 
effective length is that of one of them only; the other, as 
well as the steel rod dc, being added to the instrument for 
symmetry, strength, and stiffness only. If the effective 
lengths of steel and brass be inversely as their respective 
dilatation coefficients, the position of the bob is unaltered 
by temperature; therefore the pendulum will vibrate in 
the same period as before heating. This is on the gup- 
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position that the weight of the framework may be 
neglected in comparison with that of the bob; 
if this weight must be taken into account, 
the requisite adjustments, though possible, 
are greatly more complex, and can only be 
alluded to here. Practically, it is found that 
a strip of dry fir-wood, carefully varnished, 
to prevent the absorption of moisture, and 
consequent hygrometric alterations of its 
length, is very little affected by change of 
temperature; and, in many excellent clocks, 
this is used as à very effective substitute for 
the more elaborate forms just described. To 
give an idea of the nicety which modern 
astronomy requires in the construction of 
an observing clock, we may mention that the 
. Russian astronomers find the gridiron su- 
perior to the mercurial pendulum; because differences of 
temperature at different parts of the clock-case (though 
almost. imperceptible in a properly protected instrument) 
may heat the steel or the mercury unduly in the latter; 
while, in the former, the steel and brass bars run side by 
side through the greater part of the length of the pendulum, 
and are thus simultaneously affected by any such altera- 
tions of temperature. 

It would lead us into details of a character far too abstruse 
for the present work to treat of the effects of the hydrostatic 
cee and viscosity of the air upon the motion of a pen- 

ulum. 


PENEDO, pàá-ná'do: flourishing town of Brazil, prov- 
ince of Alagoas, near the mouth of the San Francisco. 
Pop. 9,000. : 

PENELOPE, pe-nél'o-p, in Homeric Legend: wife of 
Ulysses (Odysseus), and mother of Telemachus, who was 
still an infant when Ulysses went to the Trojan war. 
During the long wanderings of Ulysses after the fall of 
Troy, he was generally regarded as dead; and P. was 
vexed by the urgent suits of many lovers, whom she put 
off on the pretext that she must first weave a shroud for 
Laertes, her aged father-in-law. To protract the time, she 
undid by night the portion of the web which she had 
woven by day. When the suitors had discovered this de- 
vice, her position became more difficult than before; but 
fortunately Ulysses returned in time to rescue his chaste 
spouse from their distasteful importunities. Later tradi- 
tion represents P. in a very different light, asserting that 
by Hermes (Mercury), or. by all her suitors together, she * 
became mother of Pan (q.v.) and that Ulysses, on his 
return, divorced her in consequence. But the older Ho- 
meric legend is the simpler and more genuine version. 


PENEL'/OPE CRISTA'TA: see GUAN. 
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PENETRATE, v. pén'é-irdt [L. penetrátus, entered or 
pierced into—from penétro, I pierce into: It. penetrare: F. 
pénétrer]: to pierce or enter; to pass into the interior; to 
affect the mind or feelings; to understand; to reach or to 
find; to make way. PENETRATING, imp.: ADJ. having 
ihe power to enter; sharp; piercing; quick to understand; 
acute. PEN'ETRATED, pp. PEN'ETRA' TION, n. -ird' shin 

F.—L.]: the act of entering; acuteness; discernment. 
EN'ETRABLE, a. -trd-bl [F. pénétrable—from L. pene- 
trabilis, that can be pierced]: that may be penetrated or 

ierced; susceptible of moral or intellectual impressions. 
Pus wrüATLY. ad. -bí. PEN ETRABILITY, n. -bili-ti, the 
susceptibility of being entered or passed through by another 
body. PEN ETRA'L1A, n. plu. -éra ii-á [L.]: interior parts; 
hidden things or.secrets. PEN’ETRANT, a. -trdnt, having 
power to enter or pierce. PEN'ETRANCY, n. -82, the- power 
of entering or piercing. PEN'ETRATINGLY, ad. -li, PEN- 
ETRATIVE, a. -ird-tiv, that pierces; having the power to 
impress the mind; sharp; acute. PEN’ETRATIVELY, ad. -li. 
PEN'ETRATIVENESS, n. -7é8, the quality of being penetra- 
tive.—Syn. of ‘penetration’: sagacity; discrimination; 
sharpness; judgment; discretion. 

PENGUIN, n. pén'gwin [F. pinguin, or pingouin, which 
has been said to come from L. pinguis, fat, plump—more 
probably à word of S. Amer. origin]: a sea-fowl with 
short wings, incapable of flight, found in the southern 
seas: a W. Indian fruit, Bromeliá pinguin, ord. Bromel - 
idcéw, used as a vermifuge in the W. Indies. Note.—PEn- 
GUIN has a striking resemblance to W. pen-gwen—from 
pen, head, and gwen, white; the head of the penguin, 
however, is ‘ black,’ not ‘ white.’ This difference may be 
accounted for by supposing that the name was transferred 
from some similar bird which had a white head—see Skeat. 
— Penguin (Aptenodytes) is a genus of birds of family Alcide 
(see AUK), or constituting the family Aptenodide, regarded 
by many as a sub-family of Alcidæ, and divided into sev- 
eral genera or sub-genera. "They have short wings, quite 
unfit for flight, but covered with short rigid scale-like 
feathers, admirably adapted for swimming, and much like 
the flippers of turtles. The legs are very short, and are 
placed very far back, so that on land penguins rest on the 
tarsus, which is widened like the sole of the foot of a 
quadruped, and maintain a perfectly erect posture. Their 
bones, unlike those of birds in general, are hard, compact, 
and heavy, and have no air-cavities; those of the extremi- 
ties contain an oily marrow. The body is of an elliptical 
eform; the neck of moderate length; the head small; the 
bill moderately long, straight, more or less compressed; 
the tail very short. Some have a long, slender, and 
pointed bill, the upper mandible a little curved at the tip, 
and feathered for about a third of its length; some, called 
sometimes Gorfews or Gorfous (Chrysocoma), have a stout 
and pointed bill, a little curved at the tip; some, Sphenis- 
ques or Spheniscans (Spheniscus), have a straight and com- 
pressed bill, irregularly furrowed at the base. All the 
penguins are among the most aquatic birds, though they 
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are seldom seen very far out at sea; but it is only in the 
breeding-season that they spend much time on shore. 
They are found only in the s. hemisphere, chiefly in high 
s. latitudes, though some of the species extend into warm 
regions, as Spheniscus Humboldtii to the coast of Peru. Of 
this species, called Pararo nino, or Child Bird, by the 
Peruvians, Tschudi states that it is easily tamed, becomes 
very sociable, and follows its master like a dog, ending 
along in a very amusing manner with its plump body an 

short legs, keeping its balance by motions of its little 
wings. It has considerable intelligence, and learns to 
answer to its name. In some of the furthest antarctic 
regions, penguins are prodigiously numerous, appearing 
on the shore like regiments of soldiers, or; according to 
another similitude used by a voyager, like bands of little 
children in white aprons. They aften occupy for their 
breeding-ground a space of several acres, laid out and lev- 
elled and divided into squares, as nicely as if it had been 








Penguin (Aptenodytes pennatis). 


done by a surveyor; while between the compartments 
they march as accurately as soldiers on paradé. The Kine 
P. (A. Patachonica), a large species, of the size of the 

eat auk, dark grayish-blue above, white beneath, with a 
jack head and a yellow curved band on the throat, is 
found in such numbers on some of the sandy antarctic 


coasts, that Bennett describes one breeding-ground on . 


Macquarie Island as covering 30 or 40 acres, and, to give 


some notion of the multitudes, speaks of 30,000 or 40,000 . 


birds as coritinually landing, and as many putting to sea. 
On many of the antarctic shores the penguins do not flee 
from nor seem to dread the presence of man, remaining 
as if stupidly indifferent, even when their companions are 
knocked on the head; their very indifference, it is said, 
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PENHALLOW—PENITENT. 


suggesting the idea of loneliness and desolation more power- 
fully than if there were total absence of life. When at- 
tacked, however, they often show courage in self-defense, 
and are ready to run with open bill at an invader. The 
young are reckoned good eating; the old are said to be 
black and tough. Penguins make no nest, but lay a single 
egg in a chosen place on the shore; and the egg is carefully 
tended both by male and by female. The female P. keeps 
charge of her young nearly 12 months.—Many of the 
penguins are birds of bright plumage.—Cuttle-fish, and 
other Cephalopoda, form a great part of their food. Their 
voice is loud and harsh, between a quack and a bray. 

PEN'HALLOW, $SAMUEL: 1665-1726: emigrant to 
Mass. from England 1686, with Charles Morton. He re- 
moved to Portsmouth, N. H., and became treasurer of the 
province, and 1717 chief-justice. He wrote History of the 
Indian Wars of New England from 1703-1726. 

PENICIL, n. pén'i-sil [L. penícit lum, a roll of dry lint]: 
a pledget or portion of dry lint for wounds or ulcers; a 
species of shell. PENCIL LATE, a. -si//àt, pencilled; in 
bot., consisting of a bundle of short close fibres of diverging 
hairs; applied to a tufted stigma resembling a camel's-hair 
pencil, as in the nettle. PEN'ICILLA'RIA (see GUINEA CORN: 
MILLET). 

PENICILLIFORM, a. pén-i-sil'i-fawrm [L. penicil'lum, 
a pencil; forma, shape]: pencil-shaped. 

PENIKESE' ISLAND: see ELIZABETH ÍSLANDS. 

PENINSULA, n. pé-nin'su-là [L. penin'sŭlă, a peninsula 
—from pene, almost; insŭla, an island: It. penisola: F. 
péninsule]: a portion of jutting land almost surrounded by 
the sea; a name specially applied to Spain and- Portugal 
united. PENIN’SULAR, a. -si-lér, pertaining to or formed as 
a peninsula. PENIN'SULATE, v. -/dt, to form into a penin- 
sula. PENIN'sULATING, imp. PENIN'SULATED, pp.: ADJ. 
almost surrounded by water. 

PENIS, n. pe'nís [L.]: the male organ of generation. 

PENITENT, a. pén'i-tént [OF. penitent; L. penitens or 
peniten'tem, repenting, ruing—from pena, punishment: It. 
penitente]: sorrowful in heart on account of sins and faults; 
contrite: N. one who is sorrowful on account of his trans- 
gressions: one lying under ecclesiastical censure, but ad- 
mitted to do Penance (q.v.); one who is under the direc- 
tion of a confessor. PEN'ITENTLY, ad. -/4. PEN'ITENCE, 
n. -téns, sorrow or grief of heart for sins; remorse; contri- 
tion. Pen’ rrEN mrAL, a. -tén'shal, expressing penitence, or 
proceeding from it: N. in the R. Cath. Chh., a book treating 
on the manner and degrees of penance. PEN'ITEN' TIALLY, . 
ad. -lt. PEN'ITEN TIARY, n. -shár-í, one who prescribes 
rules and degrees of penance: one who does penance: a 
place where penance was done: prison or house of cor- 
rection for training offenders with a view to their reforma- 
tion (see PENITENTIARTES: also PRISONS): a secret ecclesias- 
tical office of the court of Rome (see below): ADJ. relating 
to the rules and measures of penance.—Syn. of * penitence’; 
repentance; compunction; contrition; regret; pain. 


PENITENTIAL PSALMS—PENITENTIARIES. 


PENITEN TIAL PSALMS: seven of the Psalms of 
David, so called as being specially expressive of sorrow 
for sin, and accepted by Christian devotion as forms of 
prayer suitable for the repentant sinner. They are Psalms 
vi, xxxii., xxxviii, li., cii., cxxx., and exliii. according to 
the Authorized Version, which correspond with vi., xxxi., 
xxxvii, l., ci, cxxix., and cxlii. of the Vulgate. These 
Psalms have been set apart from a very early period, and are 
referred to as such by Origen (Hom. ii. in Leviticum). 
Pope Innocent III. ordered that they should be recited in 
Lent. 'They have a special place in the Roman Breviary, 
and more than one of the popes attached an indulgence to 
the recital of them. The most deeply penitential, and the 
most frequent in use, is Psalm li., or the M?serere. 

PENITEN' TIARIES: originally, in England, institu- 
tions for reception of women, erring but penitent, in which 
confinement is purely voluntary. 'The name has been 
applied also to prisons under the separate system, having 
been adopted by the Quakers in Penn. 1786, when they 
caused the legislature of that state to abolish the punish- 
ments of death, mutilation, and the whip, and to substi- 
tute solitary confinement as a reformatory process. "The 
term P. now in the United States denotes a place of penal 
servitude, a prison in which criminals are compelled to 
work. (See Convict: Prisons.) The P. of the first-men- 
tioned kind are known usually as Magdalen Asylums or 
Female Refuges (see MAGDALENE, Mary). Most of the 
institutions of this kind in the United Kingdom are asso- 
ciated under the auspices of the Reformatory and Refuge 
Union, an association which embraces also reformatories, 
industrial schools, and like institutes. The Union has on 
its list between 60 and 70 P. or homes for fallen women 
in England (15 in London), and 12 in Ireland and Scot- 
land. In the Magdalen asylums, the inmates remain in 
strict seclusion for periods varying from a few months to 
two years, the average time being about a year; they then 
return to their friends, or to situations provided for them. 
It is an invariable rule not to dismiss any, except the en- 
tirely incorrigible, without seeing that they are provided 
with the means of honest subsistence. During their seclu- 
sion they are employed in needle-work, washing, and 
housework. Most of the provincial and metropolitan estab- 
lishments have been created in recent years. The oldest 
institution is the London Magdalen Hospital (with room 
for 140), opened 1758; the next that of Dublin (for 20 
persons), in 1766; the Edinburgh Magdalen Asylum (with 
room for 70), in 1797. All the rest (including a large one 
at Glasgow, with accommodation for 146) have been founded 
in the 19th c. During the last hundred years the London 
Magdalen committee state that they have found from their 
extensive experience that 70 per cent. are permanently re- 
formed. All the institutions can show a very large per- 
centage restored to their friends and to society.—In the 
United States there are efficient and useful institutions of 
this kind; but, asfar as now known, they are not associated 
in a Union, 
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PENITENTIARY—PENN. 


PENITEN' TIARY [L. and It. penitentiaria]: name 

n to one of the offices of the Roman court, also to the 
iguitary (a cardinal called Penitentiarius) who presides 

over it. The cardinal P. must be a priest and a doctor of 
theol or canon law. He is named by the pope himself, 
and should the P. die while the Roman see is vacant, the 
cardinals must be specially assembled to elect by secret 
scrutiny a pro-P. to act for the time. The officials of the 
P., under the cardinal P., are a regent, three secretaries, 
three clerks, a corrector, a consulter in theol., another in 
canon law, and one or two minor officers. The subjects 
which come under the notice of the P. are all matters re- 
lating to the confessional, especially the absolution from 
sins and from canonical censures, reserved to the pope, 
and in certain cases dispensations from the impediments of 
marriage. 

PENJDEH, pénj-deh, or PuNJ DEEN, piinj dén: oasis 
in Afghanistan; lat. 36° 4' n., long. 62° 41' e.; seat of a Tur- 
koman camp, 130 m. n. of Herat. It is of irregular form, 
about 27 m. in extreme length and 20 m. in extreme 
breadth; about 300 sq. m. Its importance is derived from 
its location in the long-disputed boundary region between 
England and Hussia. Its seizure by the Russians 1885, 
Mar. 30, led to elaborate preparations for war; but aftei 
various conferences a treaty was arranged 1887 by which 
the Russians were allowed to remain in possession. The 
people keep large flocks, and are expert in manufacture of 
cloth and carpets. Pop. about 8,000. 

PENMAN and PENMANSHIP: see under PEN 1. 

PENN, Joux: 1729, July 14—1795, Feb. 9; b. London; 
grandson of William P., the founder. After studying at 
Geneva, he came to Penn., was made a member of the 
council 1758, was lieut.gov. of the colony 1763-71, gov. 
1773-75. He refused to recognize the govt. instituted by 
the constitutional convention, and claimed to be neutral 
throughout the revolution. Hedied in Bucks co., Penn. 

PENN, Jonn: 1741, May 17—1788, Sep.; b. Caroline 
co., Va. After spending a few years at a country school, 
he entered the law-office of Edmund Pendleton as a stu- 
dent, and was admitted to practice 1762. He removed to 
N. C., was a member of the continental congress, signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and afterward served 
two terms in congress. The later years of his life were 
spent on his estate in N. C. 

PENN, JoHN, LL.D.: 1760, Feb. 283—1834, June 21; b. 
England; grandson of William P., the founder. He 
studied at Cambridge, and on the death of his father, 
Thomas P., 1775, became gov. of the colony of Penn., but 
soon lost his position by the revolution. tte returned to 
England, was a member of parliament, and published a 
vol, of poems and several other works, 


PENN. 


PENN, Ricwarp: 1735-1811, May 27; b. England; 
bro. of Gov. John P., and son of William P., the founder. 
He studied at Cambridge, came to Penn. 1763. returned 
to England, but came back as lieut.gov. of the colony 
1771, and held the office about two years with great accept- 
ance to the people. He was member of parliament 1796- 
ors and returned to Philadelphia 1808, but died in Eng- 
and. 

PENN, Tuomas: 1702-1775, Mar. 21; b. England; son 
of William P., the founder. He came to Penn. 1732, and 
was manager of the colony till 1741. He inherited a vast 
estate, made large contributions to benevolent societies, and 
founded the Pennsylvania College. When nearly fifty 
years of age he married a lady of rank in England. He 
died in London. 

PENN, Wirrriaw: English Quaker and philanthropist, 
founder of the colony of Pennsylvania: 1644, Oct. 14— 
1718, July 80; b. London; son of Sir William P., eminent 
English admiral (1621-70, b. Bristol, England). His early 
years were spent partly in Essex and partly in Ireland, 
where his father had several estates. P. studied at Christ- 
Church, Oxford, and while there was converted to Quaker- 
-ism by the preaching of Thomas Loe, a disciple of George 
Fox. His enthusiasm for his new faith assumed a pugna- 
cious form. Not only did he object personally to attend 
the services of the Church of England, and to wear the 
surplice of a student—both of which he considered emi- 
nently papistical—but, with some companions who also 
had become Quakers, he attacked several of his fellow- 
students, and tore the obnoxious robes from their backs. 
For this unseemly procedure, P. was expelled from the 
university. His father was so excessively annoyed at his 
conduct, that he gave P. a beating, and turned him out of 
doors; but he soon afterward mollified, and sent his son to 
travel on the continent, in the hope tbat change of scene 
and the parey of French life would change the bent of his 
mind. They failed, however, to effect this, but the youth 
certainly acquired a grace and suavity of address that he 
did not before possess. In 1666 the admiral sent him to 
Ireland to look after his estates in the county of Cork, 
which P. did to his fathers complete satisfaction; for in 
matters of business he was as practical an Englishman as 
in religion he was an out-and-out mystic. In the city of 
Cork, however, he again fell in with Thomas Loe, and for 
attending a Quaker meeting was, with some others, im- 
prisoned by the mayor, but was immediately released on 
appealing to the lord pres. of the council of Munster, who 
was personally acquainted with him. On his return to 
England, P. and his father again quarrelled, because the 
* conscience ' of the son would not allow him to take off 
hishat to anybody—not even to the king, the Duke of 
York, or the admiral himself. P. was again turned out 
of doors by his perhaps testy, but assuredly provoked, 
parent. The mother, however, stepped in, and smoothed 
matters so far that P. was allowed to return home; and 
ihe admiral even exerted his influence with the govt. to 
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wink at his son's attendance at the illegal conventicles of 
the Quakers, which nothing would induce him to give up. 
In 1668, however, he was thrown into the Tower, on ac- 
count of a publication entitled The Sandy Foundation 
Shaken, in which he attacked the ordinary doctrines of, 
the Trinity, God's ‘satisfaction’ in the death of Christ, 
and justification by the imputation of Christ's righteous- 
ness. While in prison he wrote the most famous and 
popular of his books, No Cross, No Crown, and Innocency 
with her Open Face, a vindication of himself, which con- 
tributed to his liberation, which was obtained through the * 
interference of the Duke of York. 1670, Sep., Admiral P. 
died, leaving his son an estate of £1,500 a year, together 
with claims upon government for £16,000. In 1671 the 
upright but incorrigible sectary was again committed to 
the Tower for preaching; and as he would not take an oath 
at his trial, he was sent to Newgate for six months. Here 
he wrote four treatises; one, entitled The Great Cause of 
Liberty of Conscience, is an admirable defense of the doc- 
trine of toleration. After regaining his liberty he visited 
Holland and Germany, with Fox and Barclay, for the 
advancement of Quakerism. The Countess-Palatine Eliz- 
abeth, granddaughter of James I., showed him particular 
favor. On his return, he married, in the beginning of 
1672, Gulielma Maria Springett, daughter of Sir William 
Springett, and for some years thereafter continued to propa- ` 
gate, by preaching and writing, the doctrines of his sect. 
Circumstances having turned his attention to the new 
world, he, 1681, obtained from the crown) in lieu of his 
monetary claim upon it, a grant of the territory now form- 
ing the state of Pennsylvania. P. wanted to call it Syl- 
vania, on account of its forests; but the king (Charles II.) 
good-humoredly insisted on the prefix Penn. P.’s great 
desire was to establish a home for his co-religionists in 
the distant West, where they might preach and practice 
their convictions in unmolested peace. With several 
friends he sailed for the Delaware 1682, Aug.; was well 
received by the settlers, and Nov. 30 held his famous in- 
terview with the Indian tribes, under a large elm-tree at 
Shackamaxon, now Kensington. He next planned and 
named the city of Philadelphia, and for two years gov- 
erned the colony in the wisest, most benevolent, and liberal 
manner. Not only Quakers, but persecuted members of 
other religious sects, sought refuge in his new colony, 
where, from the first, the principle of toleration was estab- 
lished by law. Having called the colonists together, he 
gave the infant state a constitution in 24 articles. Toward 
the end of the reign of Charles II., P. returned to Eng- 
land to exert himself in favor of his persecuted brethren at 
home. His influence with James II.—an old. friend of his 
father’s—was so great, that many people then, and some 
even yet, do not feel quite satisfied about the nature of 
their relations; but the suspicion that he allowed himself 
to be used as a tool by the court is really not justified b 
any known facts. It is a possible suspicion (for his posi- 
tion was equivocal), but it is not proven; and Lord Macau- 
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lay—who with ungracious animosity has urged the view of 
his complicity in some of the disgraceful incidents that 
followed Monmouth’s rebellion—has been fully convicted 
of haste and inaccuracy in several important particulars. 
At any event, P.'s exertions in favor of the Quakers were 
so far successful, that 1686 a proclamation was issued to 
release all persons imprisoned on account of their religious 
opinions, and more than 1,200 Quakers were set free. In 
April following, James issued anedict for repeal of all 
religious tests and penalties, but the mass of Nonconform- 
ists mistrusted his sincerity, and refused to avail them- 
selves of it. After the accession of the Prince of Orange 
as William III., P. was twice accused of treason, and of 
corresponding with the exiled monarch, but was acquitted. 
In 1690 he was arrested on a charge of conspiracy, but 
was again acquitted. Nevertheless, in the following year, 
the charge was renewed. Nothing appears to have been 
done for some time, but P. at last, through the kindly 
offices of his friends, Locke, Tillotson, and others, had the 
matter thoroughly investigated, and he was finally and 
honorably acquitted 1698, Nov. Shortly afterward his 
wife died, but in less than two years he married again. 
His second wife, Hannah Callowhill, was & Bristol lady. 
In 1699 he made a second visit to the new world, and 
found Pennsylvania in a prosperous condition. His stay, 
which lasted two years, was marked by many useful 
measures, and by efforts to ameliorate the condition both 
` of the Indians and of the negroes. P. departed for Eng- 
land toward the end of 1701, leaving the management of 
his affairs to a Quaker agent named Ford, whose villainy 
virtually ruined Penn. hen the rogue died, he left to 
his widow and son false claims against his master, and 
these were so ruthlessly pressed, that P. allowed himself 
to be thrown into the Fleet 1708, to avoid extortion. His 
friends afterward procured his release, but not till his 
constitution was greatly impaired. He died at Ruscombe, 
in Berkshire, leaving issue by both marriages. Upon the 
P. controversy it is unnecessary further to enter. e refer 
our readers to Macaulay's History of England (1849-55); 
Hepworth Dixon’s Life of Penn (new ed. 1856); J. Paget's 
Inquiry into the Ewdence of the Charges brought by d 
Macaulay against William Penn (1858); and Stoughton’s 
William Penn (new ed. 1883). 


PENNALISM. 


PENNALISM, pén'ndl-iem: practice formerly prevalent 
in the Prot. universities of Germany, which seems to have 
been essentially the same as the Fagging (q.v.) of the Eng- 
lish public schools. The freshmen or students of the first 
I (called pennals—i.e., pen-cases; fags) were considered 

y the elder students (‘schorists’) as virtually their serv- 
ants. Whatever property the pennals had they must give 
up to the schorists, who employed them in the meanest 
offices, made pé due Gea of them, and beat and ill- 
used them—all which had to be endured without complaint. 
After a year of this Wage ied followed the ceremony of * de- 
position '—a practice older than P. itself, borrowed prob- 
ably from knightly consecration—in which the pennal 
underwent a number of symbolical trials, indicative gener- 
ally of purgation from impurity, and consecration to an 
intellectual life, after which he took his turn in maltreat- 
ing his juniors. P. is said to have been introduced in the 
beginning of the 17th c., and to have been mostly confined 
to the Prot. universities of Germany. But though the 
full development of the system may have been thus re- 
stricted, germs and modifications of it were much earlier 
and more general, as is manifest from the prevalence of 
names of contempt for first year's students (see BEJAN), and 
from statutes passed by French universities as early as the 
middle of the 14th c., against levying payments for first 
footing from them: see also FAcGrNa. The servitude im- 
posed on the pennals was probably an aping of the usage 
of chivalry, by which a candidate for knighthood had to 
serve for a time as page to one already a knight. All 
attempts to check the evils of P. were long unavailing, as 
the pennals took part with the schorists in resisting all reg- 
ulations of the authorities, which would have deprived 
them of the hope of exercising in their turn a like tyranny 
upon others. Edicts against the practice were issued in 
Jena and other universities about the beginning of the 17th 
c., but it was not till the last half of that century that the 
universities, by uniting in severe measures, were able to 
check the evil; and traces of it survived for a long time 
afterward. In imitation of the students, a kind of P. was 
adopted by other bodies, PUSSY by the printers, who 
retained the ceremony of ‘deposition’ after it had disap- 
peared from the universities. —BSchottgen, Historie des Pen- 
nalwesens (Dresd. 1747). 


PENNANT. 


PENNANT, n. pén'nánt, or PENNON, n. pén' nón [F. 
pennon—from It. pennone; Sp. pendon, a pointed flag for- 
merly borne at the end of a lance—from L. penna, a 
feather, a wing: It. pinna, the flat flap of anything]: nar- 
row flag of pue length, tapering to a point, and carried at 
the head of the principal mast in a govt. ship, to show 
that she isin commission: a small flag (see PENNON). PEN'- 
NONCEL, or PENNONCELLE, n. -&/ [OF. pennoncel, It. 
pennoncello, a little plume or bannal] small pennon, as of 
a spear or lance; dim. of Pennon or Pennant. 

In the U. 8. navy an admiral carries a blue flag with 4 
white stars at the head of the mainmast; a vice-admiral a 
blue flag with 3 white stars at the fore; a rear-admiral a 
blue flag with 2 white stars at the mizzen; but when two 
or more admirals of the same grade meet, the senior flies a 
blue flag, the next a red, the rest white flags. A commo- 
dore has a broad blue P. bearing a single white star; this 
is borne at the main when the commodore is acting as com- 
mander-in-chief; when 2 or more commodores meet, the 
senior flies a blue P., the next a red, the others white pen- 
nants. Officers not entitled either to a flag or to a broad 
pennant show, when commanding a vessel, a narrow P. 
at the main. Any commanding officer of grade above that 
of lieut -commander is entitled to carry on a staff at the 
bow of his boat a flag or pennant similar to that borne at 
the mast-head of his vessel. 

In the British navy the pennants are borne of three. 
colors—red, white, or blue—according to the color to which 
the admiral commanding the fleet pertains: see FLAG 
(FLAG-OFFICER): also PENDANT. A broad pennant is a blue 
pennant, shorter and broader than the above, carried at the 
mast-head of a commodore’s ship, to denote that her cap- 
tain isthe commodore on the station. A first-class commo- 
dore hoists his broad pennant at the fore; if of the second 
class, his flag flies at the mizzen. 

PENNANT, pén'ndnt, THOMAS, LL.D. : tourist, naturalist, 
and antiquary: 1726, June 14—1798, Dec. 16; b. Down- 
ing, in Flintshire, Wales. He was educated at Queen's. 
and Oriel Colleges, Oxford. His first important publication 
was British Zoology (1761-69), which contained 182 plates 
on imperial paper, engraved by Mazel, and established his 
reputation. In 1769 he made the first of his famous tours 
: tothe remotest parts of Scotland, publishing his report 1771. 
In 1770 he added 108 plates to his British Zoology, with 
descriptive notices; and 1771 printed at Chester Synopsis 
of Quadrupeds, subsequently enlarged and hand. under 
the title History of Quadrupeds. In 1772 he undertook his 
second and most important tour in Scotland, which in- 
cluded a voyage to the Hebrides (an account of which ap- 
peared in 3 vols. 1775). In 1773 he published Genera of 
Birds, and made an antiquarian tour through n. England. 
In 1777 appeared Vol. IV. of British Zoology. Among a 
variety of miscellaneous publications is his amusing life of 
himéelf an Literary Life of the late Thomas Pennant, 
Esq., by himself, 1793). 


PENNATE—PENNIGEROUS. 


PENNATE, a. pén'ndt, or PrNNATE, a. pin'nat [L. 
pennütus, feathered—from penna, a feather or wing]: in 
bot., feathcred—applied to leaflets that are arranged on 
opposite sides of a common petiole. 


PENNATULA, pén-nát'ü-la: genus of zoophytes (An- 
thozoa), allied to Gorgonia (q.v.) and Alcyonium (q.v.), and 
having very similar polyps; but the polyp mass is not fixed 
by its base, and has a fleshy stem strengthened by a bone, 
and a skin containing calcareous spiculz, the upper part of 
the stem winged on two sides, with numerous pinne, along 
the upper margins of which the polyp cells are ranged. 
The whole form somewhat resembles a quill, so that the 
popular name SEA PEN is often given to these zoophytes. 
One species, P. phosphorea, common on northern British 
coasts, is two to four inches in length, of purplish-red color, 
and, like many—perhaps all—of the species, is sometimes 
brilliantly phosphorescent when disturbed. The stalk is 
hollow in the centre, and the bone which it contains—com- 
posed of phosphate and carbonate of lime, like the bones 
of the vertebrate animals—is a remarkable part of its struct- 
ure, not extending the whole length of the stalk, slender, 
straight, and perfectly simple, but bent backward at each 
end into a hook. Other species are found in the Mediter- 
ranean and other seas, some of them more pen-like than 





Pennatula (Virgularia mirabilis). 

even the British one. It has been alleged that they swim 
by contractions and dilatations of their common fleshy sub- 
stance, or by movements of the pinnæ; but there isno good 
evidence of their possessing such power of locomotion, 
which is contrary to the analogy of all similar zoophytes; 
and probably the opinion prevalent among Scottish fisher- 
men is correct, that their natural place is at the bottom of 
the sea, with the somewhat flexible lower end of the stalk 
immersed in mud. Nearly allied to the pennatule is an- 
other genus of extremely beautiful zoophytes, Virgularia, 
ranked with them in the family Pennatulide, and some- 
times receiving the popular name SeA Rusu. One species, 
V. mirabilis, resembles a slender rod, bearing throughout 
the greater part of its length of 6-10 in. two rows of lobes, 
along the margin of which the polyps are arranged. 

PENNIFORM, a. pén'ni-fawrm [L. penna, a feather; 
forma, & shape]: shaped like a quill or feather; in anat., 
applied to muscles of which the fibres pass out on each side 
from a central tendon. 

PENNIGEROUS, a. pén-nij ér-iis [L. penna, a feather; 
gero, I carry]: bearing feathers or quills, 


PENNILESS—PENNON. 


PENNILESS: see under PENNY. 

PENNINERVED, a. pén'ni-nérod [L. penna, a feather; 
nervus, a nerve]: in bot., applied to leaves which have the 
nerves or veins arranged like the parts of a feather. 


PENNINGTON, pén'ing-ton, WILLIAM SANFORD: 1757 
-1826, Sep..17; b. Newark, N. J. He was a major in the 
revolution, studied law, began practice 1802, served in the 
state legislature, became assoc. justice of the N. J. supreme 
court 1804, and was U. S. dist. court judge 1815-26. He 
was gov. of the state 1813-15, and for a considerable time 
was chancellor, He published a vol. of New Jersey Su- 
preme Court R ports. He died at Newark. 


PENNOCE, pén'nok, ALEXANDER Mosk y: 1818, Nov. 
1—1876, Sep. 20; b. Norfolk, 
Va. He entered the navy 1828, 
served in the Pacific squadron 
and later in the Brazil squadron, 
was inspector of light-houses 
1853-56, and wasin the Para- 
guay expedition 1859-60. He 
was fleet-capt. of the Mississippi 
squadron 1861-64, and after 
serving at the Brooklyn navy- 
ard was connected with the 
uropean squadron. He was 
promoted lieut. 1889, command- 
er 1855, capt. 1863, commodore 
1868, rear-admiral 1872. He 
died at Portsmouth, N. H.x 


PEN'NON [re PENNANT]: 
small, pointed, or swallow- 
tailed flag, carried by the 
medieval knight on his lance, 
bearing his personal device or 
badge, and sometimes richly 
fringed with gold. The device was so placed as to appear 
De proper position when the weapon was laid for the 
ge. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, pén-sil-vi ní-a: state; one of the 
ł3 original states in the American Union ; ranking (1880) 
1st in coal, iron, steel, petroleum, and rye; 2d in popula- 
tion, wealth, manufactures, buckwheat, potatoes, and print- 
ing and publishing; 3d in milch cows, hay, soap, and rail- 
road mileage; 4th in oats and tobacco; 5th in value of 
agricultural products, silk goods, malt and distilled liquors; 
6th in salt and copper; 8th in horses and sheep; popularly 
known as the * Keystone' state. 

Location and Area. —P. isin lat. 39° 48'—42? 15' n., long. 
74? 48'—80? 31' w.; bounded n. by Lake Erie and N. Y., 
e. by N. Y. and N. J., s. by Del., Md., and W. Va., w. by 
Lake Erie, W. Va., and O.; extreme length e. to w. 
3802:34 m.; extreme breadth n. to s. 175:6 m.; 45,215 sq. m. 
(28, 937,600 acres); cap. Harrisburg. 

Topography.—The s.e. portion is a level plain, gradu- 
ally rising in the w. to an undulating, hilly tract; the inte- 
rior ranges from hills to mountains; and the w. portion is, 
in the main, a rolling plateau. "The surface rises from the 
Delaware river w. and n. to the South and Alleghany 
Mountains, which extend across the state from n.e. to s.w., 
ranging from 1,500—2,500 ft. high, and then slopes toward 
the Ohio river. The state is drained by the Delaware, 
Susquehanna, and Ohio rivers and their tributaries, and by 
the Genesee river and Lake Erie. The Delaware river 
forms the e. boundary, and is navigable for steamships to 
Philadelphia, large steamboats to Trenton, N. J. (head of 
tide-water), and small steamboats to Easton. The Susque- 

‘hanna river drains the centre of the state and empties into 
Chesapeake Bay in Md., is not navigable for steamboats in 
P., but has great value for lumber rafting. The Ohio 
river is formed at Pittsburgh by the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers, which drain the entire w. portion of the 
state, and.are each navigable for steamboats about 60 m. 
The Juniata is the principal tributary of the Susque- 
hanna, and the Lehigh and Schuylkill rivers of the Dela- 
ware. P. has‘no lakes, but borders on Lake Erie for 45 
m., and has an excellent harbor at Erie. The Delaware 
river containsseveral islands belonging to P., chief of which 
is League Island, used by the federal govt. for naval pur- 
poses; and the state also has 2 or 3 islands in Lake Erie. 

Climate.—The climate ranges from very hot in the sum- 
mer in the s. ande., to intense cold and long winters in the 
central, w., and n. portions, with mean annual temperature 
in the s.e. 52°, in the centre 48^, and in the n. and n.w. 
44^; average fall of rain and snow from 36 in. in the w. and 
n. to 45 in. in thes. and e.; climate generally very healthful. 

Geology.—The principal formations are the azoic and 
eozoic rocks, in the s.e.; the mesozoic, extending into N. J. 
and Md.; and the paleozoic, ranging from the Potsdam 
‘sandstone to the coal-measures. Some drift is found inthe 
n. and n.w. cos.; the tertiary and upper secondary forma- 
tions do not occur on the w. of the Delaware river; and 
gnome is confined to the s.e. cos., along the Delaware and 

chuylkill rivers, and gives place to lower Silurian lime- 
Stones, containing quarries of valuable white marble, and 


— 
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red sandstones, containing near Phoenixville mines of lead, 
copper, and nickel. Hematite iron ore abounds in the 
lower Silurian formations; petroleum in the upper Devo- 
nian; and salt beneath the coal-measures in the w. "The 
economic properties, besides those mentioned, are granite, 
brownstone, trap, marbles, zinc, copper, tin, sulphur, fire- 
clay, some nalive gold and silver, and numerous mineral * 
springs of high medicinal value. For production of coal, 
iron, steel, petroleum, natural gas, and slate, see below. P. 
is exceedingly rich in forests, which contain white pine, 
hemlock, several species of oak, beech, spruce, fir, cedar, 
hickory, whitewood, maple in large variety, chestnut, lo- 
cust, sycamore, elm, catalpa, ash, cherry, and black walnut. 

Zoology.— The mountain regions contain a large number 
of wild animals, among them bears, pauthers, wild cat, 
lynx, wolf, porcupine, red and gray foxes, raccoon, Virginia 

eer, and some elk. The marten, mink, beaver, skunk, 
opossum, woodchuck, and musk-rat are abundant. Small 
game includes several varieties of squirrel and rabbit. 

mong birds are bald and golden eagles, hawks in variety, 


; turkey-buzzards, owls, whip-poor-wills, and the usual birds 


of song and plumage common to the latitude. 
Agriculture.—In 1880 the farm-lands covered 19,791,841 
acres (of which 13,423,007 were improved); comprised 213, - 
542 farms, valued with fences and buildings at $975,689,- 
410; contained implements and machinery valued at $35,- 
479,097; had live-stock valued at $84,242,877; cost for 
repairs and new buildings $5,507,456, and fertilizers $3, - 
525,336; and yielded products valued at $129,760,476. The 
principal products were: barley 488,100 bushels; buck- 
wheat 3,593,826; Indian corn 45,821,531; oats 33,841,489; 
rye 3,683,621; wheat 19,462,405; hay 2,811,654 tons; hops 
36,995 Ibs.; Irish potatoes 16,284,819 bushels; sweet pota- 
toes 184,142; tobacco 86,943,272 lbs.; wool 8,470,273 lbs.; 
milk 36,540,540 gallons; butter 79,836,012 lbs.; cheese 
1,008,686. The live-stock comprised: 583,587 horses; 22- 
914 mules and asses; 15,062 working oxen; 854,156 milch 
cows; 861,019 other cattle; 1,776,598 sheep; and 1,187,968 
swine. The value of orchard products was $4,862,826. 
Among dairy products, Chester co. yielded the most milk 
(5,758,814 gallons), with Montgomery co. second (5,534,- 
032), and Crawford co. third (4,510,397); Bradford co. 
the most butter (4,824,656 lbs.), with Chester co. second 
(4,246,655), and Montgomery co. third (4,166,479); and 
Montgomery co. the most cheese (342,004 1bs.), with Lan- 
caster co. second (100,991) and Delaware co. third (79,- 
045) Lancaster co. had the largest number of farm horses, 
24,491; Wayne co. the largest number of working oxen, 
1,572; Chester co. the largest number of milch cows, 
42,870; Washington co. the largest number of sheep, 461,- 
120; and York co. the largest number of swine, 66,983. 
Erie co. yielded the most barley, 195,645 bushels; Brad- 
ford co. the most buckwheat, 424,168; Lancaster co. the 
most Indian corn, 3,293,292; Lancaster co. the most oats, 
1,412,694; Berks co. the most rye, 431,721; Lancaster co. 
the most wheat, 1,929,767; Chester co. the most hay, 126,- 
179 tons; Allegheny co. the most Irish potatoes, 739,292 
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bushels; Lancaster co. the most sweet potatoes, 47,555; 
Lancaster co. the most tobacco, 23,946,926 lbs.; and Alle- 
gheny co. the largest value of orchard products, $250,260. 
Ofticial reports 1889 gave: corn, 45,414,000 bushels, 1,397- 
850 acres, $22,707,000 value; wheat, 18,802,000 bushels, 
1,392,728 acres, $20,118,140; rye, 4,458,000 bushels, 398,- 
076 acres, $2,764,240; oats, 35,251,000 bushels, 1,330,234 
acres, $11,985,340; barley, 458,000 bushels, 26,951 acres, 
$297,809; buckwheat, 3,881,000 bushels, 277,189 acres, 
$2,522,420; potatoes, 16,305,000 bushels, 203,810 acres, 
$6,521,920; hay, 2,997,068 tons, 2,724,607 acres, $32,967,- 
748; and tobacco, 24,180,000 Ibs., 19,500 acres, $2,587,260; 
total acreage of these crops 7,770,445; total value of these 
products $102,471,877. The live-stock comprised : 606,931 
horses, value $56,973,887; 24,021 mules, $2,502,471; 938,- 
665 milch cows, $26,338,940; 852,267 oxen and other cattle, 
$20,175,387; 945,002 sheep, $3,170,671; and 1,193,415 
swine, $8,610,845; total farm animals 4,560,301; total value 
$117, 772,201. 

Manufactures.—P. had (1880) 31,232 manufacturing es- 
tablishments, employing 284,359 males above 16 years of 
age, 78,046 females above 15 years of age, and 29,667 chil- 
dren and youths, total hands 387,072; using capital $474,- 
010,993; paying in wages $134,055,904; using materials 
valued at $465,020,563; and yielding products valued at 
$744,818,445. The table on following pages shows the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries having a capital 
of $1,000,000 and more. 

In 1886 reports from 98 industries showed totals of 
457,987 hands; $182,989,624 wages; and, including rail- 
ways, $537,678,692 value of products. The principal in- 
dustries, according to value of products, were as follows: 


INDUSTRIES. Estab’s. Hands, Wages. | Products. 
Bessemer steel... ......... 21 12,309 | $5,845.506 | $28,195,220 
Tanneries ........ .....-.-- 303 5,090 2,017,327 23,098,870 
Blast furnaces...... ....... 141 7,634 2,988,570 22,259,902 
Foundry and machine-shop 

roduets........ ... eese 805 | 17,086 7,807,657 19,420,107 
Oil refineries. ............. 29 3,224 1,372,662 15,061,173 
Breweries... .............- 239 2,805 1,902,500 13,134,450 
Saw-mills.... ........ .. x 923 11,138 2,590,520 11,949,122 
Planing-mills............. ‘s| 268 5,127 2,034,413 7,812,113 
Crucible steel.............. 16 4,487 2,425,439 1,781,290 
Morocco.............. eese 97 2,423 1,269,195 6,267,788 
Boots and shoes............ 62 4,547 1,732,385 5,925,808 
Glass, excepting plate...... 41 7,301 2,894,581 5,761.470 
Furniture................-. 73 3,382 1,499,199 3,956,733 
CIPATHIIILif0( 4-14 f6xCe35 119 2,974 1,077,732 3,205,450 
Cordage, rope, twine....... 15 804 215,864 2,555,910 
Boilers and machinery..... 75 1,639 161,085 2,362,424 
Plate-glass. .... .. ........ 17 2,174 1,194,286 2,154,710 
Clay and products.......... 68 2,880 806,492 2,058,836 
Agricultural implements... 89 1,169 547,874 1,672,018 
Carriages and wagons...... 94 1,881 582,107 1,662,264 
Iron OT6....::- 6 nee seed os ips 2,026 427,516 1,641,948 
BOXOR. 1 4.2 ccs bd hene f. 80 961 276,781 1,219,030 
Rite, o. oido e Rle rra 48 TU 144,046 1,158.847 
Distilled liquor... ......... 45 297 135,701 1,100,436 
Boxes, bags, envelopes .... 81 1,278 297,749 969,939 
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1889, Jan. 1, there were 32 tobacco factories iu the state, 
which used in manufacturing, during the previous calendar 
year, 4,080,888 lbs. of leaf: 97,521 of scraps; 31,526 of 
stems; 44,736 of licorice; 73,619 of sugar; and other 
materials, making total weight 4,682,088. The production 
was 304 lbs. of plug; 55,020 fine-cut chewing; 2,628,090 
smoking; 976,365 snuff; total weight 3,659,779 lbs. The 
sales aggregated 3,653,099 lbs.; exportation 1,952; and 
value of revenue stamps used $292,247. Besidesthis manu- 
factured tobacco, the various factories used 18,796,201 
lbs. in making 944,711,608 cigars and 19,100 cigarettes. 
There were 96 grain and 20 fruit distilleries in operation. 
The latter produced 33,006 gallons of apple brandy. Spirits 
to amount of 7,049,574 71 gallons were rectified during 
the year. 

orc dh 1880 the entire coal production of the United 
States was, anthracite 28,621,871 tons, value $42,139,740; 
bituminous 41,860,055 tons, value $52,427,868; total 70,- 
481,426 tons, value $94,567,608. Of this amount the mines 
of P. yielded, anthracite 28,612,595 tons (8,776 tons less 
than the entire product), value $42,116,500; bituminous 
18,075,548 tons, value $18,267,151; total 46,688,143 tons, 
value $60,383,651. In 1888 the commercial production of 
the United States. aggregated, anthracite 43,971,688 short 
tons; bituminous 98,066,047; besides 6,621,667 tons of both 
kinds consumed at the collieries; total 148,659,402 short 
tons, value at the mines $211,518,624. The share of P. in 
this production was, anthracite 43,922,897 short tons (48, - 
791 tons less than the entire product), value at mines 
$85,649,649; bituminous 33,796,727, value $32,106,891; 
colliery consumption 2,696,667 tons, value $3,370,834; 
total 80,416,291 short tons, value $121,127,374. The total 
commercial product of P. 1888 was 77,719,624 short tons, 
value at mines $117,756 ,540; shipments of anthracite 48,922, - 
897 short (89,216,873 long) tons, value $85,649,649; ship- 
ments of bituminous 38,796,727 short tons, value $32,106,- 
891. With a total product of 46,619,564 short (41,624,611 
long) tons of anthracite, the year 1888 was the most suc- 
cessful one in the history of anthracite mining in P., which 
has become the greatest coal-mining district in the United 
States. The entire coal area of P. is 470 sq. m., and the 
anthracite area not more than 325 sq. m. The coal region 
is confined to the n.e. part of the state, in the cos. of Car- 
bon, Columbia, Dauphin, Lackawanna, Luzerne, North- 
umberland, Schuylkill, Sullivan, and Susquehanna; is 
divided into five well-defined areas—Northern, Eastern 
Middle, Western Middle, Southern, and Loyalsock; and 
yields products locally designated by numerals and known 
as (1) hard white ash, (2) free-burning white ash, (3) Schuyl- 
kill red ash, (4) Shamokin, (5) Lorberry red ash, (6) Lykens 
Valley red ash, (7) Trevorton, (8) Wyoming red ash, and 
(9) Lehigh red ash. $ i 

Iron.—1n the census year 1880 P. yielded 51 per cent. of 
the total pig-iron production of the United States, or 1,930, - 
911 tons (2,00U Ibs.) in a total of 3,781,021, and had 269 
completed furnace stacks, The state also made 46 per cent, 
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of all the rolled iron produced in the country, and 47 per 
cent. of all the rails. In the census year 1890 the state 
retained its rank among the states as the largest producer 
of pig-iron, the yield being 4,712,511 tons in a total of 
9,579,779, and showed a decrease in furnace stacks of 45. 
Of the total productions, there were 1,220,118 tons (1880) 
and 1,842,193 tons (1890) of anthracite and mixed anthra- 
cite coal and coke pig-iron; 678,896 tons (1880) and 2,847,- 
362 tons (1890) of coke and bituminous coal pig-iron; and 
84,145 tons (1880) and 17,886 tons (1890) of charcoal pig- 
iron; totals, excluding castings made direct from the fur- 
nace, 1,928,094 tons (1880) and 4,707,441 tons (1890). The 
Lehigh, Schuylkill, Upper Susquehanna, and Lower Sus- 
quehanna valleys produced 2,068,605 tons with anthracite 
and mixed anthracite coal and coke fuel; the Juniata 
valley 185,395 tons with coke and bituminous coal; the 
Shenango valley 624,529 tons with coke and bituminous 
coal; Allegheny co. 1,438,840 tons with coke only; mis- 
cellaneous district 377,235 tons with coke only; and all 
other furnaces using charcoal 17,907 tons. Included in 
the total production of the United States (1890), 9.579, 779 
tons, were 4,238,372 tons of Bessemer pig-iron, of which 
2,567,813 tons were made in P.; the Lehigh valley yielding 
257,844, Schuylkill valley 148,026, Upper Susquehanna val- 
ley 182,886, Lower Susquehanna valley 493,288, Juniata 
valley 23,878, Shenango valley 298,792, Allegheny co. 995,- 
721, and the remainder of the state 217,848. The Lehigh 
valley pig-iron district includes the cos. of Lehigh, North- 
ampton, Bucks. and Carbon; the Schuylkill valley district 
the cos. of Schuylkill, Berks, Montgomery, Chester, Dela- 
ware, and the part of Lebanon adjoining Berks; the Upper 
Susquehanna valley district the cos. of Columbia, North- 
umberland, Lackawanna, Montour, Union, and the part of 
Perry adjoining the Susquehanna river; the Lower Susque- 
hanna valley district the cos. of York, Dauphin, Lancas- 
ter, Cumberland, and the part of Lebanon not included in 
the Schuylkill valley; the Juniata valley district the cos. of 
Centre, Blair, Mifflin, Bedford, Huntingdon, and the part 
of Perry drained by the Juniata river; the Shenango valley 
district the cos. of Mercer and Lawrence; and the miscel- 
laneous district the furnaces in Cambria, Cameron, West- 
moreland, Fayette, Armstrong, and Clarion counties. 
Steel. —In the census year 1830 P. produced 57 per cent. 
of all the steel made in the United States, or 653,561 tons 
(2,000 Ibs.) in a total of 1.145,711, and had 35 steel-works in 
a total of 78. In this industry, as in the production of pig 
iron, P. retained the first rank in the census year 1890, 
making 61:97 per cent. of the whole amount, or 2.768,253 
tons in a total of 4,466,926, and having 79 steel-works 
(more than the whole number 1880) in a total of 158. Of 
the total production of Bessemer-steel ingots or direct 
castings, P. made 556,814 tons (1880) and 2,297,726 tons 
(1890), 56 and 59 per cent. respectively; and of the total of 
Bessemer-steel rails, 409,339 tons (1880) and 1,977,119 tons 
(1890), nearly twice as much 1890 as the total product 1880. 
‘The Clapp-Grifüths and Robert-Bessemer processes, intro- 
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duced into the United States, the first from Great Britain 
1884, and the second from France 1888, are included in 
the above Bessemer-steel ingot or direct casting statement. 
The production of steel ingots or direct castings by the 
open-hearth process was 36,944 out of 84,302 tons (1880), 
and 406,292 out of 504,351 tons (1890); and the production 
by the crucible process was 60,303 out of 76,201 tons (1880), 
and 64,235 out of 85,536 tons (1890). The first steel made 
in the United States by the basic process was produced 
experimentally in P. 1884, and the manufacture of basic 
steel was begun near Pittsburgh 1888, Mar. 28. "This kind 
of steel was being made (1890) in 3 works in P., 1 in 
Ala., and 1 in Tenn., and the total production in the year 
ending 1890, June 30, was 62,173 tons (2,000 lbs.), of which 
the largest quantity was made in P. 

Petroleum.—The petroleum interests of P. and N. Y. are 
so closely allied commercially that the official reports on 
the industry cover both states. The oil-fields of the two 
states are classed in five divisions—the Allegany, wholly 
in N. Y.; the Bradford, chiefly in P., but also extending 
into N. Y.; and the Middle, Lower, and Washington, in P.; 
and each division is sub-divided into districts bearing local 
names. The'production in the two states 1888 aggregated 
16,488,668 barrels, a decrease from 22,356,193 barrels (1887). 
The Bradford and Allegany divisions yielded the largest 
amount, 6,284,974 barrels, and the Washington the second 
largest, 2,822,189, while the Butler district produced 3,478,- 
387 barrels. The average daily production of all wells in 
P. and N. Y. 1888 was 51,057 barrels; and the pipe-line 
runs of crude petroleum aggregated 16,022,792 barrels. 
'The shipments of crude and of refined petroleum reduced 
to crude equivalent (14 barrels of crude equal 1 barrel of re- 
fined) 1888 were 25,138,031 barrels. A large but unknown 
quantity also was shipped by private lines, or destroyed by 
tire or otherwise lost; hence the actual amount for direct 
consumption could not be ascertained. During 1888 
there were 1,515 drilling wells completed in P. and N. Y., 
and 1,226 completed in the Allegany, Bradford, Middle, 
and Lower divisions alone, of which 969 were productive, 
and 257 dry holes. In 1890, Oct., the various pipe-line 
companies in P. and N. Y. received 2,627,248 barrels, 
delivered 2,725,840, and had 10,263,257 in stock, each 
barrel containing 42 gallons. 

Natural Gas.—In 1878, while some men were drillin 
for petroleum at Murraysville, 18 m. from Pittsburgh, an 
when a depth of about 1,300 ft. had been reached, there 
was a sudden and tremendous explosion of gas, which 
wrecked the drilling apparatus and alarmed the neighbor- 
hood for miles. Some one held a lighted match at the 
hole from which the drills had been blown, and instantly 
the escaping gas ignited and rose in a hissing flame to a 

reat height, and was then swayed violently by the wind. 
he burning well attracted wide attention, and after the 
pillar of fire had hung over the place for five years the in- 
genuity of man conquered it and devised means for utiliz- 
ing the flow of gus by conveying it in pipes to the indus- 
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trial establishments in Pittsburgh, where it soen began to 
take the place of manufactured gas for illuminating and of 
coal for heating purposes. It was estimated 1888 that the 
natural-gas companies of Pittsburgh were supplying more 
than 27,000 domestic consumers and 1,200 manufacturing 
establishments with from 500,000,000 to 650,000,000 cubic 
ft. of gas per day; and that the amount of natural gas con- 
sumed in Pittsburgh and its vicinity that year was equal 
to the total illuminating and heating power of 8,500,000 
tons of coal. Where coal is not used ina locality, or where 
it furnishes only a portion of the fuel, the value of wood 
or other fuel used is regarded as the value of the coal dis- 
placed, and an estimate of the tonnage of coal that would 
be displaced is made, based on the selling price of coal in 
that locality. This plan of ascertaining the amount of 
coal that natural gas displaces is now considered the best 
basis for calculating the consumption of this gas for do- 
mestic and manufacturing purposes. By this rule the dis- 
placement of coal by natural gas in P. was (1885) 3,000,000 
short tons, value $4,500,000; (1886) 6,000,000 tons, value 
$9,000,000; (1887) 8,883,000 tons, value $13,749,500; and 
(1888) 12,443,830 tons, value $19,282,375. The total dis- 
placement in all natural-gas fields outside of P. was (1885) 
3,131,600 short tons; (1886) 6,453,000 tons; (1887) 9,859,000 
tons; and (1888) 14,063,830 tons (see Gas, NATURAL). 
Ship-building.—In 1880 there were 125 ship building and 
repairing establishments in P., which employed 3,298 
hands, used capital $5,797,731, paid wages $2,279,629, 
materials $3,610,367, and yielded products valued at $6,- 
689,470. "The products were 802 vessels built and 318 re- 
paired. The new vessels had aggregate tonnage 204,507, 
and comprised 33 for ocean, coast, and river service, 647 
for western river service, and 122 for canal service; and 
included 24 iron vessels of 17,088 tons, whose materials 
cost $1,661,438, and whose value complete was $3,584,618. 
In the year ending 1889, June 30, there were 70 new ves- 
sels built for the merchant marine service, of an aggregate 
Nee tonnage of 22.445 02, and net tonnage 16,955:94. 
hese comprised 7 sailing-vessels of 1,199:84 net tons; 29 
steam-vessels of 12,1381°76 net tons; 80 canal-boats of 
9,047:14 net tons; 4 barges of 577°34 net tons. Of the sail- 
ing and steam vessels, there were 10 (6,526:04 tons) of iron 
and 3 (3,286:24 tons) of steel. Besides these ship-yards, in 
which only vessels for the merchant marine service were 
built or repaired, there were two—Cramp's and Roach's— 
that have provided the U. S. navy with some of the most 
formidable of its modern vessels. The Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Yorktown, Newark, Bennington, Concord, and dy- 
namite cruiser Vesuvius were built in the Cramp yards 
and the Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, and dispatch-boat Dol- 
phin in the Roach yards. In 1890 the Cramps received 
contracts for building two of the new battle-ships at a cost 
of $3,020,000 each, and one of the new cruisers at a cost of 
$2,725,000; and a syndicate of P. capitalists perfected ar- 
rangements to establish an extensive steel manufacturing 
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and ship-building plant at Sparrow Point, on Chesapeake 
Bay, below Baltimore. 

late.—In 1879 P. had 30 out of a total of 94 slate quar- 
ries, $1,681,400 capital invested in the industry, «nd a pro- 
duction of 271,318 squares, out of a total of 457,267, valued 
at $863,877. In 1889 it had 104 out of a total of 206 quar- 
ries, $6,823,002 capital invested, and a product of 474,602 
squares of roofing slate, valued at $1,636,945, out of a total 
product of 828,990 squares. There were four distinct slat- 
ing regions in the state—the Bangor, Lehigh, Northampton 
hard vein, and the Pen Argyl: the largest capital invest- 
ment was in the Lehigh region, $2,352,993, while the 
tank production was in the gor region, $588,258 in 
value. 

Commerce.—In 1880 P. had 416 steam. vessels, 116,601°11 
tonnage, $8,479,300 value; 655 sailing-vessels, 137,199:80 
tonnage, $3,429,975 value; 1,940 canal-boats, 278,870 ton- 
nage, $1,885,000 value; 2,801 barges, 699,992°71 tonnage, 
$2,740,500 value; 819 flats, 57,590 tonnage, $342,600 value; 
and 14 wharf-boats and hulks, 4,590 tonnage, $9,300 value; 
total craft 6,645, tonnage 1,294,648:62, value $16,886,675. 
In 1889 there were in the customs districts of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Erie, 456 steam-vessels, 133,521°28 tonnage; 
489 sailing-vessels, 120,098:55 tonnage; 198 canal-boats, 
22,416:88 tonnage; and 46 barges, 11,137-25 tonnage; total 
craft 1,189, tonnage 287,173:06. Of these, 30 were regis- 
tered permanently and 31 temporarily; 939 enrolled per- 
manently and 36 temporarily; and 153 were licensed. 
During the fiscal year ending 1889, June 80, there entered 
at the ports of Philadelphia and Erie 416 American vessels, 
of 218,220 tons, and 887 foreign vessels, of 894,544 tons; 
total vessels 1,303, tonnage 1,112,764. The clearances 
were 291 American vessels, of 159,219 tons, and 755 forei 
vessels, of 722,345 tons; total vessels 1,046, tonnage 881,564. 
The imports of merchandise aggrégated $16,877,981, 
domestic exports $1,422,505, and foreign exports $11,562; 
imports of coin and bullion $2,236, domestic eats 
$5,130. The number of immigrants landed at Philadelphia 
during the year was 28,100. P. had (1889, June 30) 8 
U. S. customs districts—Erie, Philadelphia, and Camden, 
N. J.; and 4 U. S. internal revenue districts— Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, Wilkesbarre, and Pittsburgh. The internal 
revenue receipts for the year were: on distilled spirits 
$2,845,735.07; tobacco $3,418,227.68; fermented liquors 
$2,930,268.90; oleomargarine $12,789.38; penalties $3, 167.- 
71; total $8,516, 206.85. 

Railroads and Canals.—In 1826 the state began construct- 
ing a canal and railroad to connect Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, and 1831 both were completed, the cana] having a 
length of about 292 m., and the railroad about 126m. In 
1857 the state sold all its rights in each line. In i882 there 
were 166 corporations operating railroads wholly or par- 
tially within the state, and these had a length within the 
state of 6,690 m.; 1889, June 30, the total official mileage 
was 7,692°12, unofficial 522 23, total 8,214:85. The prin- 

cipal railroads are the Pennsylvania, with numerous 
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branches; the Delaware Lackawanna and Western; the 
Philadelphia and Reading; the Lehigh Valley; the 
Lehigh and Susquehanna; the Delaware and Hudson; the 
Philadelphia and Erie; and the Northern Central and 
Allegheny Valley. There are 12 distinct canals, operated 
under 9 corporate names (1 having 4 branches), the total 
length of which is 880 m., of which 781 m. are within the 
state. The principal canals are the Pennsylvania (with 4 
branches), which has total length 360 m., 169 locks, 536 
bridges, and 68 aqueducts; the Schuylkill, 108 m.; the 
Delaware and Hudson, 108 m., of which 25 are in P.; and 
the Erie and Pittsburgh. 

Religion.—The Lutheran Church reported 1889; General 
Synod: 7 district synods; 346 ministers; 593 congregations; 
85,997 members; 619 Sunday schools; 76,780 teachers and 
scholars. General Council: 3 district synods; 335 ministers; 
619 congregations; 123,017 members; 664 Sunday schools; 
87,866 teachers aud scholars; 29 parochial schools; 1,523 
scholars. Joint Synod of Ohio: 24 ministers; 31 congrega- 
tions; 5,034 members; 29 Sunday schools; 1,699 teachers and 
scholars. Missouri Synod: 16 ministers; 24 congregations; 
6,405 members; 4 Sunday schools; 198 teachers and scholars; 
18 parochial schools: 1,489 scholars. German Invmanuel 
Synod: 4 ministers; 4 congregations; 1,500 members, 4 
Sunday schools; 200 teachers and scholars. Total: 10 dis- 
trict synods; 725 ministers; 1,271 congregations; 211,873 
members; 1,320 Sunday schools; 166,743 teachers and 
scholars; 47 parochial schools; 2,972 scholars. There were 
also 11 educational institutions, with 77 professors and in- 
structors.and 1,000 students; value of college and school 
property $740,000; endowments $584,000; volumes in 
libraries 69,350; and 9 charitable institutions, with 575 in- 
mates and property $855,000. The contributions aggre- 
gated $1,886,177, of which $1,127,269 were for congrega- 
tional purposes. ° 

The Meth. Episc. Church reported 1889: Central Penn. 
Conference: districts of Altoona, Danville, Harrisburg, 
Juniata, and Williamsport; 227 travelling and 137 local 
preachers; 502 churches; 50,626 members; 589 Sunday 
schools; 7,987 officers and teachers; 59,796 scholars; $1,976,- 
025 church property; 139 parsonages, value $322,100. 
Philadelphia Conference: districts of n., n. w., w., and s. 
Philadelphia; 270 travelling and 318 local preachers; 350 
churches; 61,642 members: 389 Sunday schools; 9,186 
officers and teachers; 80,606 scholars; $4,527.350 church 
property; 189 parsonages, value $515,175. Erie Confer- 
ence: districts of Clarion, Erie, Franklin, Jamestown, 
Meadville, and New Castle; 189 travelling and 153 local 
preachers; 388 churches; 35,669 members; 411 Sunday 
schools; 6,219 officers and teachers; 36,658 scholars; 
$1,335,400 church property; 139 parsonages, value 
$185,800. Pittsburgh Conference: districts of Allegheny, 
Blairsville, McKeesport, Pittsburgh, and Washington; 
176 travelling and 109 local preachers; 340 churches; 
43.885 members; 851 Sunday schools; 5,438 officers and 
teachers; 49,701 scholars; $2,949,990 church property; 
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67 parsonages, value $216,270. Total: 4 conferences; 
20 districts; 862 travelling and 717 local preachers; 1,580 
churches; 191,322 members; 1,690 Sunday schools; 27,830 
officers and teachers; 220,761 scholars; $10,182,705 church 
property; 484 parsonages, value $1,239,345. 

The Presb. Church in the U. 8. of Amer. reported 1890: 
1 synod; 21 presbyteries (in state work); 878 ministers; 958 
churches; 158,584 members; 179,872 Sunday-school mem- 
bers; and $1,988,632 contributions for congregational pur- 


Ses, 
P the Rom Cath. Church reported 1890: Diocese of Phila- 
delphia (diocese established 1808, its bp. made abp. 1875): 
1 abp.; 296 priests; 149 churches completed, and 6 erecting; 
94 chapels and stations; 3 colleges; 13 religious orders of 
women; 1,240 religious women, novices, and postulants; 
21 academies and select schools for young ladies, with 
2,100 pupils; 77 parochial schools, with 27,432 pupils; 
9 academies and parochial schools under the Christian 
Brothers, with 2,861 boy pupils; 10 orphan asylums, with 
1,488 inmates; industrial school for boys; industrial 
school for girls; protectory for girls; widows' asylum; 4 
hospitals; 2 homes for aged poor; estimated Rom. Cath. 
pop. 400,000. Diocese of Erie 1 bp.; 72 priests; 105 
churches; 46 chapels and stations; 2 monasteries; 14 
convents; 4 academies for young ladies; 20 parochial 
schools for boys, with 2,770 pupils; 30 parochial schools for 
girls, with 2,917 pupils; orphanage for boys; orphan- 
age for girls; 2 hospitals; estimated Rom. Cath. pop. 

,000. Diocese of Harrisburg (established 1868): 1 bp.; 60 
priests; 55 churches; 26 chapels and stations; 27 parochial 
schools, with 4,344 pupils; 2 orphan asylums; estimated 
Rom. Cath. pop. 36,430. Diocese of Pittsburgh (erected 
1843, had diocese of Allegheny made part of it 1889): 2 
bps. ; 213 priests; 135 churches; 44 chapels; 8 monasteries; 
55 convents; 6 colleges for boys; academies for young 
ladies; 79 parochial schools, with 21,000 pupils; industrial 
school and reformatory; 3 orphanages; 2 hospitals; esti- 
mated Rom. Cath. pop. 185,000. Diocese of Scranton (estab- 
lished 1868): 1 bp ; 102 priests; 104 churches; 22 convents; 
9 academies; 25 parochial schools; 8,570 pupils in Rom. 
Cath. schools; estimated Rom. Cath. pop. 95,000. Total: 5 
dioceses; 1 abp.; 4 bps.; 748 priests; 554 churches; 246 
chapels and stations; 4 seminaries; 10 colleges; 67 academies; 
8 hospitals; 10 monasteries; 27 orphan asylums; 91 convents; 
258 parochial schools, with 67,033 pupils; 38 charitable in- 
stitutions in all; estimated Rom. Cath. pop. 776,430. 

The Bapt. Church reported 1890: 24 associations; 490 
ministers; 620 churches; 79,415 members; 584 Sunday 
schools; 8,146 officers and teachers; 72,529 scholars; $5,391,- 
106 church property; $880,508 contributions. 

The Prot. Episc. Church reported 1890: Diocese of Penn. 
(organized 1784): 1 bp.; 215 clergy; 128 parishes; 34,342 
communicants; 3,252 Sunday-school teachers; 40,154 
scholars; $1,047,997 contributions; divinity school; orphan 
asylum; church home; 4 hospitals; 3 homes for women; 
home for crippled children; home for consumptives; home 
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for the homeless; industrial school and mission; day nurs- 
ery; house of mercy; 7 workingmen’s clubs. Diocese of 
Central Penn. (organized 1871): 1 bp.; 108 clergy; 145 
parishes and missions; 9,765 communicants; 1.397 Sunday- 
school teachers; 19,068 scholars; $253,651 contributions; 
Lehigh Univ.; Bishopthorpe School for Girls; Selwyn Hall 
and Yeates Institute for Boys; church home and orphanage; 
St. Luke’s Hospital. Diocese of Pittsburgh (organized 1865): 
1 bp.; 68 clergy; 107 parishes and missions; 8,814 com- 
municants; 777 Sunday-school teachers; 7,808 scholars; 
$192,517 contributions; Bp. Bowman Institute; Longview 
‘School for Girls; Trinity Hall for Boys; church home. 
Total: 3 bps.; 391 clergy; 375 parishes and missions; 52,- 
921 communicants; 5,426 Sunday-school teachers; 61,020 
scholars; $1,494,165 contributions; 85 charitable and edu- 
cational institutions. 

The Congl. Churches reported 1890: 74 ministers; 108 
churches; 3,565 families; 9,478 members; 11,465 Sunday- 
school members; $4,087 contributions of 65 churches for 
home expenditures. 

The Meth. Prot. Church reported 1890: conferences of 
Penn. and Pittsburgh: 78 itinerant and 59 local ministers 
and preachers; 92 churches; 8,405 members; 122 Sunday- 
schools; 1,440 officers and teachers; 7,136 scholars; $558, - 
825 church property. 

The Univ. Church reported 1890: 46 parishes; 1,621 
families; 41 church organizations; 2,157 members; 29 
Sunday-schools; 2,122 scholars; 35 church edifices; $375,- 
200 church property. 

The Ref. Church in America reported 1890: Classis of 
Philadelphia: 16 ministers; 14 churches; 1,506 families; 
2,928 members; 29Sunday-schools; 3,360 scholars; $30,213 
contributions for congregational purposes. 

At the sixth international Sunday-school convention, at 
Pittsburgh, 1890, June 24-27, there were reported in P. 
8,729 Sunday-schools; 123,484 officers and teachers; 964,- 
599 scholars; total members 1,088,083. 

Education.—In 1880 P. had 950,300 children of school 
age (6-21 years) enrolled in the public schools, of whom 
622,351 were in average daily attendance. . The total cost 
of maintaining the public schools was $7,306,692, of which 
$4,504,802 was appropriated for teachers’ salaries. There 
were 27 universities and colleges, with 354 instructors and 
4,414 students. In the school year 1888-9 there were 
in the state 2,317 public-school districts; 21,889 schools; 
10,117 graded schools; 8,191 male and 15,726 female (23,917) 
teachers; 954,409 enrolled pupils; and 687,355 in average 
daily attendance. The expenditures were $11,902,260, 
of which $6,669,797 were for teachers’ salaries, and $2,054,- 
004 for new buildings and rent. There were also 12 public 
normal schoois, which had 6,278 students, of whom 1,373 
were in model classes and 4,969 in normal departments. 
The normal schools cost tor maintenance $551,808, of 
which the state appropriated $138,750. Evening schools 
were maintained (1887-8) in 19 cities and towns, and had 
910 teachers, 27,683 enrolled pupils, and 6,085 in average 
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evening attendance; and high schools (62) in 54 cities and 
towns (of 4,000 and upward pop.), which had 273 instruct- 
ors, 7,534 enrolled pupils, and 6,887 in average daily at- 
iendance. "There were also 16 private secondary schools 
for girls, 19 for boys, and 41 for both sexes. 

The institutions (10) for the superior instruction of 
women (1887-8) were: Allentown Female College, Allen- 
town, opened 1867 (Ref.); Moravian Seminary for Young 
Ladies, Bethlehem, 1785 (Moravian); Blairsville Ladies' 
Seminary, Blairsville, 1851; Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, 1870 (Presb.); Boarding and Day School for Youn 
Ladies, Germantown, 1869 (Prot. Episc.); Brooke Hall 
Female Seminary, Media (Prot. Episc.); Ogontz School 
for Young Ladies, Ogontz, 1850 (non-sect.); "Philadelphia 
Seminary, 1871; Pittsburg Female College, 1854 (non- 
sect.); and Washington Female Seminary, Washington, 
1836 (Presb.) These combined had 144 instructors; 1,049 
enrolled students; 105 graduates; 18,900 vols. in libraries; 
scientific apparatus valued at $2,800; and grounds and 
buildings $1,410,000. "The Ogontz School had 24 instruct- 
ors, 118 students, 21 graduates, 4,000 vols. in library, and 
grounds and buildings valued at $1,000,000. 

The colleges of liberal arts (24) were: Western Univ. of 
Penn., Allegheny City, opened 1819 (non-sect.), Milton B. 
Goff, LL.D., pres.; Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 1867 
(Luth.) Theodore L. Seip, D.D., pres.; Lebanon Valley 
College, Annville, 1866 (United Breth.), E. S. Lorenz, 
pres.; St. Vincent's College, Beatty, 1846 (Rom. Cath.), Rt. 
Rev. Andrew Hintenach, o.s.B., pres.; Geneva College, 
Beaver Falls, 1849 (Ref. Presb.), H. H. George, D.D., pres.; 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, 1783 (Meth. Episc.), Charles F. 
Himes, PH.D., act'g pres. (George E. Reed, D.D., elected 
pres. 1889); Penn. Milit. Acad., Chester, 1862 (non-sect.), 
Col. Charles E. Hyatt, C.E., pres; Lafayette College, 
Easton, 1882 (Presb.) James H. M. Knox, D.D., LL.D., 

res.; Ursinus College, Freeland, 1870 (Ref. Ger.), J. H. A. 

omberger, D.D., pres. (died 1890, Aug. 19); Penn. Col- 
lege, Gettysburg, 1832 (Luth.) H. W. McKnight, D.D., 
pres.; Thiel College, Greenville, 1870 (Luth.), Rev. David 
McKee, pres.;.Grove City College, Grove City, 1876 (non- 
sect.) Isaac C. Ketler, PH.D., pres.; Haverford College, 
1833 (Friends) Isaac Sharpless, 8C.D., pres.; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, 1787 (Ref.), Thomas Gilmore 
Apple, D.D., LL.D., pres.; Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg, 
1848 (Bapt.), David J. Hill, LL.D., pres.; Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, 1817 (Meth. Episc.), Wilbur G. Williams, 
D.D., pres.; Central Penn. College, New Berlin, 1855 
(Evang. Assoc.) ev. Aaron E. Gobble, pres.; Westmin- 
ster College, New Wilmington, 1852 (United Presb.), R. G. 
Ferguson, D.D., pres; La Salle College, Philadelphia, 
1867 (Rom. Cath.) Bro. Isidore, pres; Univ. of Penn., 
Philadelphia, 1751 (non-sect.) William Pepper, M.D., 
LL.D., pres. ; Catholic College of the Holy Ghost, Pittsburgh, 
1878 (Rom. Cath.), Rev. John T. Murphy, pres.; Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, 1869 (Friends), Edward H. 
Magill, LL.D., pres.; Villanova College, Villanova, 1842 
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(Rom. Cath.) Rev. F. M. Sheeran, pres.; and Washing 
ton and Jefferson College, Washington, 1802 (Presb.), 
James D. Moffat, p.p., president. These combined had 
854 professors and instructors; 4,686 students; 344 scholar- 
ships; 290,086 vols. in the libraries; scientific apparatus 
valued at $397,183; grounds and buildings $4,568,807; 
permanent funds $4,262,000; income therefrom $194,795; 
income from all sources excepting board and lodging 
$505,980; and benefactions $524,280. 

There was one school of science endowed with the 
national land grant, Penn. State College, chartered 1854, 
permanent funds $500,000, grounds and buildings valued 
at $400,000, George W. Atherton, LL.D., pres.; and 4 
schools of science not so endowed: Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, 1824, Joseph M. Wilson, pres.;' Spring Gar- 
den Institute, Philadelphia, 1852, John Baird, pres.; Wag- 
ner Free Institute of Science, Philadelphia, 1855, Samuel 
Wagner, pres.; and Lehigh Univ., S. Bethlehem, 1866, 
which had 31 professors and instructors, 405 students, 60,- 
000 vols. in library, scientific apparatus valued at $10,000, 
grounds and buildings $1,000,000, and permanent funds 
$2,000,000, R. A. Lamberton, LL.D., president. 

The schools of theol. (15) were: Theol. Seminary of the 
Ref. Presb. Church, Allegheny, 1856, D. B. Willson, pres.; 
Theol. Seminary of the United Presb. Church, Allegheny, 
1825; W. Theol. Seminary of the Presb. Church, Alle- 
gheny, 1827, W. H. Jeffers, D.D., LL.D., pres.; Theol. Dept. 
of St. Vincent’s College; Moravian Theol. Seminary, 
Bethlehem, 1807, Rev. Augustus Schultze, pres.; Theol. 
Dept. of Uysinus College; Theol. Seminary of the Gen. 
Synod of the Evang. Luth. Church in the United States, 
Gettysburg, 1826, Milton Valentine, D.D., LL.D., pres.; 
Theol. Seminary of the Ref. Church in the United States, 
Lancaster, 1825, Thomas Gilmore Apple, D.D., LL.D., pres.; 
Meadville Theol. School, 1844 (Unit.), Rev. Abiel A. Liv- 
ermore, pres.; Theol. Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Overbrook, 1888 (Hom. Cath.) John E. Fitz Maurice, 
pres.; St. Vincent’s Seminary, Philadelphia (Rom. Cath.), 
Rev. James McGill, pres.; Theol. Seminary of the Evang. 
Luth. Church at Philadelphia, 1864, C. W. Schaeffer, 
D.D., Li.D., Chairman of faculty; Missionary Institute, 
Selin’s Grove, 1858 (Luth.), P. Born, D.D., supt.; Crozer 
Theol. Seminary, Upland, 1868 (Bapt.), H. G. Weston, 
D.D., pres.; and the Ecclesiastical Dept. of Villanova 
College. These combined had 79 professors and instruct- 
ors; 624 students; 25 endowed professorships; 39 schol- 
arships; 182,021 vols. in libraries; grounds and build. 
ings valued at $464,000; permanent funds $1,471,907; 
income therefrom $86,396; income from all sources ex- 
cepting board and lodging $132,564; and benefactions 
$40,146. There was one law school, Law Dept., Univ. of 
Penn., with 5 instructors and 144 students. The schools | 
of medicine were: regular (5): Jefferson Med. College, 
Philadelphia, 1826, J W. Holland, m.p., pres.; Medico- 

Jhirurgical Saapa of Philadelphia, 1850, Peter D. Key- 
ser, M.D., pres.; Med. Dept., Univ. of Penn.; Woman's 
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Med, College of Penn., Philadelphia, 1849, Clara Marshall, 

M.D., pres.; and W. Penn. Med. College, Pittsburgh, 1883, 

James McCann, M.D., president. These had 201 professors 
and instructors; 1,414 students; scientific apparatus valued 
at $8,000; grounds and buildings $110,000; income $30,437; 
benefactions $1,500. There was 1 homeopathic school, 
the Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, ‘Philadel- 
phia, 1848, A. R. Thomas, M.D., pres., which had 23 pro- 
fessors and instructors; 184 students; 7 scholarships; 6,400 
vols. in library; scientific apparatus valued at $10,000; 
grounds and buildings $240,000; productive funds $125,- 
000; income from all sources E board and lodging 
$49,427; and benefactions $15,000. There were also 2 
graduate schools, Auxiliary Dept. of Medicine, Univ. of 
P , Philadelphia, 1865, with 5 instructors, 13 students, and 
Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates in Medi- 
cine, 1883, with 22 instructors, 56 students; 2 schools of 
dentistry, Dental Dept., Univ. of P., Philadelphia, 1878, 
with 32 instructors, 127 students, and P. College of Dental 
Surgery, Philadelphia, 1855, with 17 instructors, 156 stu- 
dents; 2 pharmaceutical schools, Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, 1821, with 7 instructors, 544 students, grounds 
'and buildings $120,000, and Pittsburgh College of Phar- 
macy, 1878, with 3 instructors, 41 students; and 1 veter-’ 
inary school, Veterinary Dept., Univ. of P., Philadelphia, 
1883, with 17 instructors, 58 students. There were 51 
kindergartens, with 91 teachers and 2,218 pupils; 2 manual- 
training schools, both in Philadelphia, one established 
1882 as a dept. of Girard College, the other established 
1885 as a part of the public-school system; and 258 Rom. 

Cath. parochial schools, with 67,033 pupils. Other schools 
were 17 commercial and business colleges; 3 training 
schools for nurses, all in Philadelphia; 4 institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, at Scranton, Wilkinsburg, and (2) 
Philadelphia, 47 instructors, 691 pupils; 1 institution for 
the blind, Philadelphia, 23 instructors, 225 pupils; 1 insti- 

tution for the feeble-minded, Elwyn, 11 instructors, 654 
pupils; 2 reform schools, Philadelphia and Morganza, 25 
instructors, 1,450 pupils. Girard College (q.v.), for white 
male orphans, had 55 instructors and 1,528 pupils. 

Excluding libraries connected with colleges, schools, and 
school systems, and all others containing less than 1,000 
vols:, there were (1886-7) in P. 142 libraries, which had 
1,228,488 vols., divided as follows: free public reference 
10, vols. 97,270; free corporate lending 31, vols. 227,165; 
society, association, and club 46, vols. 312,201; subscrip- 
tion corporate 54, vols. 559,552; aud circulating proper 
(business investment) 1, vols. 32,300. 

In 1890, Jan., there were reported 1,281 newspapers and 
periodicals, of which 150 were daily publications, 2 tri- 
weekly, 15 semi-weekly, 849 weekly, 7 biweekly, 28 semi- 
monthly, 216 monthly, 6 bimonthly, and 13 quarterly. 

Itlateracy.—Persons 10 years old and upward enumer- 
ated (1880) 3,208,215, unable to read 146,138, unable 
to write 228,014, whites unable to write 209,981; for- 
eign-born whites enumerated 574,103, unable to write 
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86,775; whites 10-14 years old enumerated 476,606, 
unable to write 19,368, males 11,976, females 7,992; 
whites 15-20 years old enumerated 512,709, unable 
to write 16,827, males 8,901, females 7,426; whites 21 years 
old and upward enumerated 2,151,246, unable to write 
174,286, males 65,985, females 108,301; colored persons 10 
years old and upward enumerated 66,654, unable to write 
18,038; colored 10-14 years old enumerated 8,094, unable 
to write 1,155, males 600, females 555; colored 15-20 years 
old enurherated 9,691, unable to write 1,927, males 525, 
females 802; colored 21 years old and upward enumerated 
48,869, unable to write 15,551, males 6,845, females 8,706. 
Finances and Banking.—In 1880 P. had a net state debt 
of $20,716,285; co., township, and school-district $12,674,- 
083; city and town $80,644,391—total $114,034,759; and 
an assessed real and personal valuation of $1,683,459,010. 
In 1890 (U. S. census) the bonded state debt was $183,748,- 
164.70, tloating $113,806.58, cash and funds on hand $12,- 
068,945.19, net state debt $1,788,026.09; bonded debt of 65 
cities and towns $76,915,347, floating $1,338,024, total 
$78,253,371; sinking fund $30,087,542; cash and available 
resources $33,363,070; net municipal debts $14,852,759; 
annual interest charge $4,429,428. In the year ending 
1889, Nov. 30, the state receipts were $8,465,399, expendi- 
tures $8,182,847; amount raised by taxation $6,530,243; 
tax rate 30 cts. on $100. 1890, Sep., there were 245 
national banks (cap. $69,601,960); 87 state banks (cap. of 
those reporting $9,265,180); 5 incorporated banks (cap. 
$952,500); 300 private banks, brokers, and loan and trust 
companies; and 285 fire insurance companies (assets of 
those reporting $48,376,025, liabilities $20,139,965). 
History.—Hendrik Hudson entered the bay of New 
York 1609, Sep. 9, and the same year discovered, but did 
not attempt toexplore, Delaware Bay. The following year 
the Dutch E. India Co. sent a vessel from Amsterdam to 
seek trade with the American natives. Some members of 
this first trading expedition penetrated the country to Del- 
aware Bay and explored the lower part of Delaware river. 
Under the authority of the States-General. Cornelis Hen- 
dricksen headed an expedition which ascended the Dela- 
ware river 1616 for the purpose of enlarging trade rela- 
tions. The whole unoccupied territory between Canada 
and Va. was recognized as the possession of the United 
New Netherland Co. during the existence of its grant 1614- 
21; and afterward was claimed by the Dutch W. India 
Co., which succeeded the former company. The Dutch 
built Fort Nassau on the Delaware river 1628, but the 
first actual settlement in P. was by Swedish colonists at 
Tinicum Island. After Petrus Stuyvesant had settled the 
Indian war in New Amsterdam, which had’ broken out 
during the administration of Gov. Kieft, his predecessor, 
he turned his attention to the English colonists on the 
Connecticut river and the Swedes on the Delaware. The 
latter being the weaker were the first objects of his ambi- 
tion, and 1655 he marched on their settlements and took 
possession of their territory. Five years afterward the 
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Dutch established a colony from New Amsterdam at the 
Minisinks. In 1664 Charles II. granted all the territory 
between the Connecticut and Delaware rivers to his 
brother, the Duke of York, and, excepting the few months 
1678-4, when the Dutch held the territory through recapt- 
ure, the settlements on the Delaware remained under the 
govt. of N. Y. till 1681, Mar 4. That day Charles II. 
granted to William Penn (q.v.) the territory described as 
‘a tract of land in America lying n. of Maryland, on the 
e. bounded with Delaware river. ou the w. limited as Mary- 
land, and northward to extend as faras plantable,’ anl 
named the tract Pennsylvania. Peun landed at New Castle 
1682, Oct. 27 (o.8.); visited Philadelphia the foliowiny 
month; organized his govt. 1683; and returned to England to 
establish more clearly the boundary between his possessions 
and Md. 1684. He returned fora few months 1699, and pre- 
pared a new constitution for the colony and gave Philadel- 
phia à charter. On hisdeath (1718) his heirs succeeded him 
as proprietaries. Under Penn's wise and liberal adminis- 
tration, the colony was built up rapidly by immigration, 
and friendship was maintained with the Indians till the 
war between France and Great Britain 1744, when the 
French secured the powerful tribes as allies. 1755, July 
9, the British and provincial troops under Gen. Edward 
Braddock (q.v.) were defeated by the French and Indians 
at Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburgh, and during that and the 
following years the colony suffered severely from ravages 
by Indians. A treaty 1758 was observed by the Indians 
till 1763, when the Pontiac war kept the colony in terror 
for a year. 3 

The long-disputed boundary between P. and Md. was 
settled 1763-67 by the Mason and Dixon's Line (q.v.); the 
‘new purchase,’ a large tract in the n. and n.w. of the 
present state, was acquired by the proprietaries by treaty 
with the Six Nations 1768; the merchants of P. signed the 
non-importing agreement and destroyed much taxed tea 
1774; and the first continental congress was held in Phila- 
delphia 1774, Sep. 5—Oct. 26. A provincial convention was 
held in Philadelphia 1775, Jan. 23; a committee of safcty 
was appointed after the battle of Lexington; the second 
congress assembled in Philadelphia May 10, and adopted 
the Declaration of Independence (q.v.) 1776, July 4; the 
proprietary govt. was abolished, and a state constitutional 
convention held, 1776, July 15; congress reconvened in 
Philadelphia 1777, Mar. 4, and 1778, July 2; the battle 
of Brandywine was fought 1777, Sep. 11; the massacre of 
Paoli occurred Sep. 20; the British occupied Philadelphia 
Sep. 26, defeated the Americans at Germantown Oct. 4, 
and held Philadelphia till 1778, June 18; and the royal 
charter was annulled. Excepting during the British occu- 
pation, Philadelphia was the capital of the colony and 
state till 1799, and was the seat of the federal govt. 1790- 
1800. Lancaster became the capital 1799, and Harrisburg 
1812. A ‘whisky insurrection’ against excise laws caused 
much disturbance in w. P. 1794; the first and second U. 5. 
banks were established in Philadelphia; the war of 1812 
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was very disastrous to the commerce of P.; the state con- 
stitution was revised 1838, amended 1850, 57, and 64, and 
superseded by the present one 1874; and petroleum was 
discovered 1859. During the civil war P. furnished the 
Union armies 337,930 men, and was invaded three times by 
the Confederates. Chambersburg was captured and a large 
amount of milit. stores was burned 1862, Oct.; the battle 
of Gettysburg was fought 1863, July 1, 2, 3; and Cham- 
bersburg was again captured and almost wholly destroyed 
(with a loss of more than $2,000,000) 1864, July. The 
tinancial panic 1873, the centennial exhibition and success- 
ful prosecution of the ‘Molly Maguire’ murderers 1876, 
and the railroad riots 1877, were events of more than local 
importance. 
Government.—The executive authority is vested by the 
constitution (1874) in a gov., elected for 4 years and ineli- 
ible for re-election for the next succeeding term, salary 
10,000 per annum; a lieut.gov., elected for 4 years, salary 
$3,000 per annum; sec. of internal affairs, elected for 4 
years, salary $3,000 per annum; sec. of the commonwealth 
($4,000), atty.gen. ($9,500), and supt. of public instruction 
($2,500), appointed by the gov. for 3 years each; audi- 
tor-gen., elected for 3 years, salary $3,000; and state treas., 
elected for 2 years, salary $5,000. The gov. must be at 
least 30 years old, and must have been a citizen and an 
inhabitant of the state 7 years next preceding his election, 
unless absent on business of the United States or of the 
state. No member of congress nor any person holding any 
office under the United States or of the state can exercise 
the office of gov. He has a veto power over every bill 
passed by the legislature; but if, notwithstanding his ob- 
jection, two-thirds of both houses agree to the bill after 
reconsideration, it becomes a law. In case of his death, 
removal, or other disability, the office devolves on the 
lieut.gov., who otherwise is pres. of the senate; and in 
case of the death, removal, disability, or accession of the 
lieut.gov. to the office of gov., the office of lieut.gov. de- 
volves on the pres. pro tem. of the senate. Should there be 
a vacancy in the office of lieut.gov. when a vacancy in the 
office of gov. occurs, the pres. pro tem. of the senate be- 
comes gov. Contested elections for gov. or lieut.gov. are 
decided by a committee from both houses of the assembly, 
with the chief-justice presiding. The legislative authority 
is vested in a general assembly, comprising a senate of 50 
members, elected for 4 years, and a house of representa- 
tives of 204 members, elected for 2 years, salary of each 
$1,000 for 100 days, $10 pe day for excess of 100 days not 
exceeding 50 days, and 5 cts. mileage; sessions biennial; 
limit 150 days. State senators must be at least 25 years 
old, and representatives 21; each must have been a citizen 
and an inhabitant of the state for 4 years, an inhabitant of 
his district for 1 year, next preceding his election, unless 
absent on business of the United States or of the state, and 
must reside in his district during the tenure of his office. 
The constitution restricts the general power to legislate, 
prohibiting special legislation in many instances, and 
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limiting the power of appropriating public money to char- 
itable objects. All laws reluting to taxation and courts of 
justice are general and uniform in their operation through 
the state; and restrictions are laid upon the right of the 
state or of any municipality therein to contract debts. The 
. judicial authority is vested in a supreme court of 7 judges, 
elected for 21 years, or during good behavior within that 
period, and ineligible for re-election— salary, chief-justice 
$8,500 per annum, 6 associate justices $8,000 each per 
annum; .courts of oyer and terminer and general jail 
delivery; courts of common pleas; orphans’ courts; courts 
of quarter sessions of the peace; magistrate courts; special 
orphans’ courts in cos. of more than 150,000 pop.; special 
courts of common pleas of co-ordinate powers; other 
special courts provided by the constitution; and the usual 
co. courts and officers. All judges, excepting those of the 
supreme court, are elected for 10 years or during good 
behavior within that period; and co. officers are elected 
for 5 years. The supreme court holds one session each 
year in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and Pittsburgh, for the 
adjudication of writs of error,'appeals, etc., and certiorari. 
The style of all process is required to be ‘The Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.’ The state is divided into two 
districts for holding U. S. district courts; courts in the e. 
district are held in Philadelphia, and in the w. district it 
Pittsburgh, Williamsport, and Erie; salary of U. 8. district 
judges $4,000 each per annum. Other officials in the state 
are 2 U. S. pension agents, salary of each $4,000 per 
annum; 10 v. S. collectors of internal revenue, sala 
$2,375—$4,500 each; U. S. collector of customs in Philadel- 
phia, salary $8,000; and supt. of the U. S. mint in Phila- 
delphia, salary $4,500. There were (1889, Dec. 21) 4,428 
post-offices in P., of which 7 were first-class, 41 second, 
146 third, 194 presidential, 4,234 fourth, 482 money-order 
offices, 14 money-stations, and 19 postal-note oftices. 

The successive govs., with their terms of service, are as 
follows: Colonial, Swedish: Peter Minuit 1688; Peter 
Hollandaer 1641; John Printz 1643; John Pappegoya 
1653; Johan C. Rysingh 1654; Dutch: John P. Jacquet 
1655; City and Company, 1657-62: Jacob Alricks (city) 1657; 
Alexander d'Hinoyossa (city) 1659; Goeran?Van Dyke (com- 
pany) 1657; William Beekman 1658; United Colony: Wil- 
liam Beekman 1662; Alexander d'Hinoyossa 1663; English: 
Richard Nicolls 1664; Robert Carr (deputy) 1664; Francis 
Lovelace 1667; Dutch: Anthony Colve 1673; Peter Alricks 
(deputy) 1678; English: Sir Edmund Andros 1674; Proprie- 
tary: William Markham (deputy) 1681; William Penn 1682; 
Council, Thomas Lloyd, pres., 1684; Commissioners 1688; 
John Blackwell (deputy) 1688; Council, Thomas Lloyd, 
pres., 1690; Thomas Lloyd (deputy) 1691; William Mark- 
ham (deputy) 1691: Crown: Benjamin Fletcher, also. gov. 
of N. Y., 1693; William Markham (lieut.gov.) 1693; Pro- 
prietary: William Markham 1695; William Penn 1699; 
Andrew Hamilton 1701; Council, E. Shippen, pres., 1703; 
John Evans 1704; Charles Gookin (lieut.gov.) 1709; Sir 
William Keith (lieut.gov.) 1717; Patrick Gordon (lieut.- 
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gov.) 1726; Council, J. Logan, pres 1786; George Thomas 
(lieut.gov.) 1738; Council, A. Palmer, pres., 1747; James 
Hamilton (lieut.gov.) 1748; Robert H. Morris (lieut.gov.) 
1754; William Denny (lieut.gov.) 1756; James Hamilton 
(lieut.gov.) 1759; John Penn 1763; Council, J. Hamilton, 
pres., 1771; Richard Penn 1771; John Penn (lieut.gov.) 
1776; Hevolution: Committee of Safety, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, chairman, 1776, Sep.—1777, Mar.; Supreme Executive 
Council, presidents: Thomas Wharton, Jr., 1777, Mar. 5; 
George Bryan (act'g) 1778, May 28; Joseph Reed 1778, 
Dec. 22; William oore 1781, Nov. 15; John Dickinson 
1782, Nov. 7; Benjamin Franklin 1785, Oct. 18; Thomas 
Mifllin 1788, Nov. 5; State: 'Thomas Mifflin 1790; Thomas 
McKean 1799; Simon Snyder 1808; William Findlay 1817; 
Joseph Heister 1820; John A. Schulze 1823; George Wolf 
1829; Joseph Ritner 1835; David R. Porter 1839; Francis 
R. Shunk 1845; William F. Johnston 1848; William Big- 
ler 1852; James Pollock 1855; Andrew G. Curtin 1861; 
John W. Geary 1867; John F. Hartranft 1878; John F. 
Hartranft 1876; Henry M. Hoyt 1879; Robert E. Pattison 
1888-87; James A. Beaver 1887-91; Robert E. Pattison 
1891-95. 

Counties, Cities, and Towns.—P. is divided into 67 coun- 
ties. In 1880 the most populous counties were: Philadel- 
phia, 847,170; Allegheny, 355,869; Lancaster, 189,447; Lu- 
zerne, 183,065; Schuylkill, 129,974; Berks, 122,597; Mont- 

omery, 96,494; Lackawanna,89,269; York,87,841; Chester, 
$5 481. Westmoreland, 78,036; Dauphin, 76,148; and Erie, 
74,688. The leading cities and towns were: Philadelphia, 
847,170; Pittsburgh, 156,889; Allegheny, 78,682; Scranton, 
45,850; Reading, 43,278; Harrisburg, 30,762; Erie, 27,787; 
Lancaster, 25,769; Wilkesbarre, 23,339; Altoona, 19,710; 
Williamsport, 18,934; Allentown, 18,068; Chester, 14,997; 
York,13,940; Pottsville, 18,253; Norristown, 18,063; Easton, 
11,924; Shenandoah, 10,147; Bradford, 9,197; Titusville, 
9,046; Meadville, 8,860; Lebanon, 8,778; New Castle, 8,418; 
Johnstown,8,880; Danville.8,846; Columbia,8,312; McKees- 
port, 8,212; Shamokin, 8,184; Carbondale, 7,714; Pittston, 
7,472; Oil City, 7,315; Mahanoy, 7,181; and West Chester, 
7,046. In 1890 the first census estimate contained the fol- 
lowing cities and towns: Philadelphia, 1,040,499; Pittsburgh, 
238,473; Allegheny, 104,687; Scranton, 95,000; Reading, 
58,996; Erie, 36, 699; Lancaster, 32,090; Altoona, 30,260, 
Allentown, 25,183; York, 20,849; Chester, 20,167; Norris- 
town, 19,750; Pottstown, 18,201; New Castle, 11,581; 
Columbia, 10,597; South Bethlehem, 10,386; Beaver Falls, 
9,734; Meadville, 9,502; Butler, 8,715; Phoenixville, 8,508; 
Titusville, 8,010; Chambersburg, 8,006; West Chester, 
7,965; Sharon, 7,447; South Chester, 7,067; Washington, 
7,045; Bethlehem, 6,750; Bristol, 6,587; Uniontown, 6,358; 
Franklin, 6,220; Huntington, 6,062; Corry, 5,671; South 
Easton, 5,616; New Brighton, 5,608; Conshohocken, 5,469, 
Warren, 5,288; Tyrone, 5,184; Lewiston, 4,494; Monon 
hela, 4,086; Mechanicsburg, 3,690; Gettysburg, 3,180, 
Lewisburg, 3,025; Hollidaysburg, 3,004. 

Politics, —State (annual), congressional, and presidential 
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elections are held on Tuesday after the first Monday in 
Nov. The qualifications of electors are: Every male 
citizen, 21 years of age, who shall have been a citizen of the 
United States at least one month, and who shall have 
resided in the state one year, and in the election district 
where he offers to vote two months, immediately preceding 
the election,and who shall have within two years paid a state 
or co. tax assessed at least two months, and paid at least 
one month, before the election, is entitled to the rights of 
an elector. Citizens of the United States between the ages 
of 21 and 22 years and otherwise qualified are entitled to 
vote without the payment of taxes. The state govt. (1890) 
was republican in executive officers and legislature, with a 
party majority in the latter of 18 in the senate, 84 in the 
house, and 102 on joint ba'lot. 1890, Nov., a democratic 
gov. was elected. P. ha: (1590)380 electoral votes. Her 
votes for pres. and vice-pres. have been as follows: 1788, 
George Washington 10, John Adams 8, John Hancock 2; 
1792, George Washington 15, John Adams 14, George 
Clinton 1: 1796, John Adams 1, Thomas Jefferson 14, 
Thomas Pinckney 2, Aaron Burr 18; 1800, Thomas Jeffer- 
son 8, Aaron Burr 8, John Adams 7, C. C. Pinckney 7; 
1804, Thomas Jefferson and George Clinton 20; 1808, 
James Madison and George Clinton; 1812, James 
Madison and Elbridge Gerry 25; 1816, James Monroe 
and Daniel D. Tompkins; 1820, James Monroe and 
Daniel D. Tompkins 24; 1824, Andrew Jackson and John 
C. Calhoun 28; 1828, Andrew Jackson and John C. Cal- 
houn; 1832, Andrew Jackson and William Wilkins 30; 
1836, Martin Van Buren and Richard M. Johnson; 1840, 
William H. Harrison and John 'Tyler; 1844, James K. 
Polk and George M. Dallas 26; 1848, Zachary Taylor and 
Millard Fillmore; 1852, Franklin Pierce and William R. 
King 27; 1856, James Buchanan and John C. Breckinridge; 
1860, Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin; 1864, Abra- 
ham Lincoln,and Andrew Johnson 26; 1868, U. S. Grant 
and Schuyler Colfax; 1872, U. S. Grant and Henry 
Wilson 29; 1876, Rutherford B. Hayes and William A. 
Wheeler; 1880, James A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur; 
1884, James G. Blaine and John A. Logan 30; 1888, Ben- 
jamin Harrison and Levi P. Morton. 

Population.—(1790) white 424,099, free colored 6,587, 
slaves 3,737, total 434,373; (1800) white 586,095, free colored 
14,564, slaves 1,706, total 602,365; (1810) white 786,804, 
free colored 22,492, slaves 795, total 810,091; (1820) white 
1,017,094, free colored 30,202, slaves 211, total 1,047,507; 
(1830) white 1,309,900, free colored 37,9380, slaves 418, total 
1,348, 233; (1840) white 1.676,115, free colored 47,854, slaves 
64, total 1,724,033; (1850) white 2,258,160, free colored 
53,626, total 2,811,786; (1860) white 2,849,259, free colored 
56,949, total 2,906,215; (1870) white 3,456,609, colored 
65,294, total 3,521,951; (1880) white 4,197,016, colored 
Sok bre total 4,282,891; (1890, revised census report) 5,- 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVA'NIA, UNIVERSITY oF: univ. proper in 
West Philadelphia; a state institution. Itsorigin is traced 
to a pamphlet by Benjamin Franklin, 1749—Proposals 
relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania. On 
the plan that he proposed, an assoc. was formed to found a 
school; £2,000 (equal to $40,000 now) was raised, and a 
building was bought which had been erected for the large 
congregations of Whitefield. An acad., with Eng., 
math., and Latin depts., was opened 1751. It was en- 
larged to a ccll. 1755, entitled ‘The Coll., Acad., and 
Charitable School of Philadelphia,’ and empowered to 
confer degrees. The first commencement occurred 1757, 
when 7 received the degree A.B. The provost, the Rev. 
William Smith, for his opposition to the non-resistance 
policy of the legislature during the French war, was thrown 
into prison, but heard his classes there. Released, he 
visited England, received the degree LL.D. from Oxford, 
and, on a second visit to raise money, ‘divided the land’ 
with an agent of Columbia Coll., both meeting with suc- 
cess. The Archbishop of Canterbury and others wrote 
from England recommending a continuance of the broad 
undenominational plan, but the legislature, 1779, took ad- 
vantage of the wording of the reply to wrest the coll. 
from its corporators and found a univ.; the wrong was 
righted 10 yrs. later, and the old coll. and the univ. amal- 
gamated. The old location is now the site of the new 
. post-office. The univ. is in the s.w. quarter of the city, 
opposite the South st. bridge over the Schuylkill river, 
near the Powelton ave. station of the Pennsylvania r.r., 
the grounds lying chiefly on Woodland ave. There are 
15 buildings, of which 9 belong to the med. depts.; the 
others include the coll. hall, biol. hall, library, and dining 
hall. The new buildings are fine; that of the dept. of 
arts and sciences, built of serpentine, has a front of 260 
ft. The univ. has, in its coll. dept., courses in art, sci- 
ence (Towne Scientific School), nat. hist. (School of Biol.), 
finance and economy (Wharton School), and music; and 
depts. of med., law, dentistry, philos., veterinary medicine, 
physical education, archeology, and paleontology. There 
is an ‘auxiliary med. dept.,’ supplementing the winter 
med. course by lectures in branches essential to thorough 
med. education. There are also special and partial courses 
in languages, psychol., hist., economics, business, phys. 
sciences, metallurgy, engineering, architecture, etc. The 
school of law is in the Girard Life Insurance Building. 
The univ. hospital is on 34th and 36th sts. A museum 
of archeology and paleontology was organized recently; 
and for two years an expedition under Prof. John P. 
Peters has béen at work in Babylonia, while a collection 
of Amer. antiquities is being formed by Dr. Charles C. 
Abbott; of the paleontological collection, Prof. Edward 
D. Cope is curator. Memoirs are published by the eco- 
nomic and other depts.; e.g., on animal locomotion, on 
gymnastics, etc. The library embraces the Stephen Col- 
well collection of 7,000 vols. on finance and pol. econ., 
and that of Henry C. Carey on similar subjects, including 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 


8,000 pamphlets; t1.» library of Prof. F. V. Hayden on nat. 
hist.; the Prof. F. A. Pott (Univ. of Halle) collection of 
4,000 vols. on philol, and numerous other special collec- 
tions. The library contains 85,000 bound vols., and twice 
that number of pamphlets; its fund is $60,000. The gen- 
eral funds of the univ. amount to nearly $1,500,000, of 
which $170,000 belongs to scholarship funds. The income 
of the endowments is $78,462. The provost is William 
Pepper, M.D., LL.D., pro tempore pres. of the board of 
trustees, while the gov. of Pennsylvania is ex-officio pres. 
The coll. dept. has 57 profs., lecturers, and instructors; 
the various med. depts. 182; the law 9; philos. 26; emeritus 
profs. 7; but deducting those repeated in counting there 
: are 178. AE tothe catalogues of 1889-90, there are 

14 post-seniors in all depts.; in the coll. courses 75 seniors, 
83 juniors, 85 sophomores, 112 freshmen; 44 specials in 
biol.; 2 fellows. In all depts. 91 seniors, 122 juniors, 88 
sophomores, and 112 freshmen. 

PENNSYLVA'NIA ‘DUTCH: fusion of German dia- 
lects from the region of the upper Rhine, including Switzer- 
land, with an admixture of English: it is spoken by de- 
scendants of the early German settlers in Penn. P. D. isa 
dialect of German, and does not differ in any essential par- 
ticulars from German as spoken by the peasantry in the 
home countries. It has borrowed many words from the 
English, but its syntax is the syntax of the German lan- 
guage: the following lines from a poem by Dr. H. Har- 
baugh will serve to exemplify the peculiarities of P. D.: 

Wie gleich ich selle babble-beem, 
Sie schtehen wie brieder dar; 

Un uf’m gippel—g’ wiss ich leb- 
Hockt alleweil "n schtaar. 

S gippel biegt sich—guk wie’s gaunscht— 

R hebt sich awer fescht; 

Ich seh sei rothe fligle plehn, 
Wann er di feddere wescht: 


Will wette, das de fraale hot 
Uf sellem baum ’n nescht ! 


The author of the ‘Babble-beem’ (Poplar Trees) pub- 
lished a vol. of verses 1870 in P. D. Prof. Haldemann, of 
the Univ. of Pennsylvania, wrote, 1872, an essay in P. D.: 
both works are issued by the publication board of the Re- 
formed Church. 


PENNULE—PENNY. 


PENNULE, n. pén'nil [L. pennula—dim. from penna, 
a feather]: a small feather, or division of a feather. 

PENNY, n. pén'ni [Dut. penninck; Ger. pfennig, a small 
coin: Bohem. penizek, a little piece of money: Manx, peng, 
a penny]: originally probably a coin in general: an English 
copper coin, 12 of which are equal toa shilling (see below): 
asmall sum; money in general: plu. PEN' NIES, -niz, when 
number is meant: plu. PENCE, péns, when amount or value 
is indicated. PEN' NILESS. a. -ní-iés, destitute of money; 
poor. PEN'NILESSNESS, n. -nós, state of being without 
money. PENNYWISE, saving 5mall sums at the hazard of 
larger. PENNY-A-LINER, à humble contributor to a news- 
paper, who is paid at the rate of 1d. or 1id. a line; a con- 
temptuous name for an ill-paid author. PENNY-WEDDING, 
or PENNY-BRIDAL, in Scotland, wedding at which the in- 
vited guests made contributions in money (seldom more 
than 1s. each), to pay the general expenses, and leave over 
a small sum, to assist the newly-married pair in furnishing 
their dwelling. This practice, now disused, was prevalent 
in the17th c.; and was denounced by presbyteries and 
kirk-sessions, and 1645 by the gen. assembly, as leading 
to ‘profane minstrelsing and promiscuous dancing.’ 
PENNY WEIGHT, à weight of 24 grains troy. PENNY-WORTH, 
good value; a bargain; a small quantity. 

PENNY: a British coin and money of account, of the 
value of about two cents in federal money. After the 
Sceattze (q.v.) it is the most ancient of English coins, and 
was ‘the only one generally current among the Anglo- 
Saxons. The name is evidently the same as the German 
pfennig; and both words seem intimately connected with 
the old German fant, a pledge, and the Latin pendo, to 
weigh or to pay. Both in Britain and on the continent the 
word was used anciently for money in general; hence such 
phrases as ‘he has got his penny-worth,’ i.e., he has got 
value for his money; etc. The P. is mentioned first in the 
laws of Ina, King of the West Saxons, about the close of 
the 7th c. It was at this time a silver coin, and weighed 
about 224 troy grains, being thus about 3}, of the Saxon 
pound-weight. This relation to the pound-weight is evi- 
dently derived from the usage of the early Franks, who re- 
tained the Roman division of the libra into 20 solidi, and 
the solidus into 12 denarii (the denarius being thus the 240th 
part of the libra or pound. See Marx. Halfpence and 
farthings were not coined in England till the time of Ed- 
ward I., but the practice previously prevailed of so deeply 
indenting the P. with a cross mark, that the coin could be 
easily broken into two or four parts as required. Silver far- 
things ceased to be coined under Edward VI., and silver 
halfpennies under the Commonwealth. By this time the 
P. had steadily decreased in weight; it was 18 grains under 
Edward III., 15 and 12 under Edward IV., 8 under Ed- 
ward VI., and under Elizabeth it was finally fixed at 734 
grains, or 4l of an ounce of silver, a value to which the 
subsequent copper pennies, which till 1860 were the cir- 
culating medium, closely approximated. In 1672 an au- 
thorized copper coinage was established, and halfpence 
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and farthings were struck in copper. The copper P.' was 
not introduced till 1797, when also the coinage of two- 
penny pieces was begun; but these latter, being found un- 
suitable, were withdrawn. "The P. of the present bronze 
coinage is of only about half the value of the old copper P. 
The German pfennig also was originally a silver coin, bear- 
ing the same relation to the German pound of silver as the 
Euglish P. to its pound. The old Scottish P. was only 
1s Of the English one, as the pound Scots and the Scots 
shilling were also 44 of the English coins of the same 
name.. In the 12th c. the P. was made very broad and 
thin. In the beginning of the 14th c. the mark of silver 
was anew divided into 60 parts or coins, which, to distin- 
guish them from the old coins, were called grossi denarii, 
whence the term groschen. In the currency of the Ger- 
man Empire, the pfennig is a nickel coin, the hundredth 
of the mark, the latter being equal to a shilling. 

PENN YAN, pén yán': village, cap. of Yates co., N. Y.; 
on the Northern Central and the Fall Brook Coal Com- 
panies’ railroads, and at the outlet of Keuka Lake, 48 m. 
n. by w. of Elmira. There is an acad; a semi-monthly 
and three weekly newspapers; and one state and two na- 
tional banks. each with $50,000 capital. The place is said 
to have been named from the two elements prominently 
combined in its settlement—Pennsylvanians and Yan- 
kees. Steamers run to Hammondsport at the other end of 
the lake. There is abundant water-power, utilized in 
flour-mills, lumber-mills, and factories of various kinds. 
There is considerable local trade. The surrounding agri- 
cultural region is noted for productiveness. Fruit of vari- 
ous kinds is extensively grown, and grapes are produced in 
great quantities. Pop. (1870) 3,488; (1880) 3,475; (1890) 
about 4,000. 

PENNYPACKER, pén'i-paik-ér, GALUSHA: born Valley 
Forge, Penn., 1844, June 1. He studied at an acad., en- 
tered the Union army as a private when 17 years of age, 
served in Florida a in the ‘attack on Charleston, received 
three wounds at Drury’s Bluff, Va., participated in the 
siege of Petersburg, and was badly wounded at Fort 
Fisher. His promotions through various grades were rapid. 
He received the brevets of brig.gen. and maj.gen. of vols. 
for brilliant service, and 1867 received the same brevets in 
the U. S. army. He was appointed col. of infantry 1866, 
and, on account of suffering from wounds received in bat- 
tle, retired 1883. 

PENNYROYAL, n. pén' ni-roy'ál [penny is corrupted 
from OE. puliol, arising from the L. puleium  regiüm, 
penny-royal—from L. pulez, a flea]: species of Mint (q.v.). 
The name P. is given in N. America to a small plant, 
Hedeosma pulegioides, allied to the mints, and having, like 
them, a pleasant aromatic smell, and a warm pungent 
taste: it is much in use in domestic medicine, in the form 
of a warm infusion to promote perspiration and as an em- 
menagogue. 


i 


PENOBSCOT—PENOBSCOTS. 


PENOBSCOT, pé-nób'skót, RIVER: stream in Maine, rising 
near the centre of the state by two branches, from a chain 
of lakes extending n.w.; and after a s. by w. course of 135 
m. from the junction, or 275 m. in all, empties into Penob- 
scot Bay, a broad and sheltered opening into the Atlantic 
Ocean, 20 m. wide, with several large islands. Its chief 
towns are Belfast, at its mouth; Bangor, 50 m. above, 
where falls supply power to saw-mills and factories; Cas- 
tine, and Bucksport. Itis navigable to Bangor, where 
there is a tide of 20 ft. The chief trade is pine timber. 





Pennyroyal. 


PENOBSCOTS, »é-nób'skóts, AND PASSAMAQUOD- 
DIES, pás-a-ma-kwód' i2: tribes of Indians in Maine; the for- 
mer on an island in the Penobscot river, near Oldtown; the 
latter near Passamaquoddy Bay. "They are members of the 
Abenaqui branch of Algonquins, and closely connected with 
the Indians in New Brunswick. By the early French sct- 
tlers they were called Malecites and Etechemins. For thcir 
services in the revolution the colonists gave them a large 
tract of land on the banks of the Penobscot river, the larger 
part of which they have sold. The Penobscots have a fund 
of about $50,000, controlled by the state for their benefit. 
They are Roman Catholics, and have several religious 
books in their own language. Schools are maintained ani 
the people choose their own civil officers. Each tribe has 
about 500 members. 


PENOLOGIST--PENSILE. 


FENOLOGIST, n. pé-nól ójíist [L. pendlis, penal—from 
pena, punishment; Gr. /ogos, discourse (see PENAL)]: one 
who studies the various kinds of punishment as awarded to 
criminals, with view to their reformatory effect. 

PENRITH, pén'ríth, local pron. pe'rith: market town of 
Cumberland, England, in a picturesque and fertile valley, 
with rich and striking scenery; on the Carlisle and Luncas- 
ter railway, 17 m. s.s.e. of Carlisle. In the parish church- 
yard is à monument of great antiquity, of two pyramidal 
stones about 12 ft. high, known as the ‘Giant’s Grave.’ 
The town contains an ancient free grammar-school, and 
other educational institutions. A new and beautiful church, 
in the style of the 13th c., was consecrated here 1850. 
There are iron-foundries, saw-mills, and breweries. Pop. 
(1871) 8,817; (1881) 9,268. . 

PENRYN, pén-rin': municipal and parliamentary bor- 
ough and market town of Cornwall, England, in a warm, 
sheltered, and richly productive valley; on the Plymouth 
and Falmouth railway, two m. w.n.w.of Falmouth. It 
stands on a low hill projecting e. into Falmouth Harbor. 
From quarries in the vicinity is obtained the famous P. 
granite—of which Waterloo Bridge, the Chatham Docks, 
and a great number of other important public works are 
constructed: 20,000 tons of granite have been exported in 
the year, but the quantity varies much. Pop. (1881) of 
municipal borough, 3,463. 

PENSACOLA, pén-sa-kó' la: city, port of entry, and cap. 
of Escambia co., Fla., on the Louisville and Nashville, and 
the Pensacola and Perdido railroads, and on Pensacola 
Bay, about 8 m. from the Gulf of Mexico, 64 m. e. of 
Mobile. There are 10 churches; several good schools; 
one daily and two weekly newpapers; a national bank 
(cap. $50,000), and a private bank; a marine hospital; 
and four hotels. There is abundant supply of water, the 
streets are lighted with gas and electricity; there is a street 
railroad, and an organized fire department. There are 
several fine avenues and a number of small parks. Among 
the principal buildings are the custom-house, court-house, 
opera-house, and armory. The lumber and fishing interests 
are extensive, and there are two iron foundries and an ice 
factory. The harbor is one of the finest in the United 
States, and the city has a large commerce. In the year 
ending 1889, June 30, 622 vessels entered the port, 495 being 
from foreign lands. Exports were valued $3,748,154; im- 
ports from foreign countries $37,705.16. The Export Coal 
Company, which ships Alabama coal to the W. I. has 
its headquarters at P. The United States has here a 
navy-yard; and the harbor is defended by Fort Pickens 
and Fort McRee. The first white settlement was made 
by Spaniards in the 17th c. Pop. (1870) 3,347; (1880) 6,845; 
(1890, census first report) 11, 700. 

PENSILE, a. pén'síl or pén'sil [OF. pensii—from L. 
pensilis, hanging—from pendéo, I hang: It. pensile]: hang- 
ing; suspended above the ground. 


PENSION—PENSIONS AND PENSIONERS. 


PENSION, n. pén'shiin |F. pension, a boarding-house, a 
pension—from L. pensionem, paymeut—from pendo, I 
weigh out: It. pensione]: annual allowance of money from 
the public purse (see Civ1L List) or from a private person, 
without an equivalent in labor or otherwise—generally in 
consideration of past services: V. to grant an annual allow- 
ance of money to. PEN'sioNING, imp. PEN'SIONED, pp. 
-shiind. PEN SIONARY, a. -shiin-d-ri, receiving a pension; 
consisting in a pension: N. one who receives a pension; 
formerly, the chief municipal magistrate of a Dutch town, 
known as GRAND PENSIONARY (q.v.). PEN'SIONER, n. -ér, 
one who receives a pension; a discharged soldier who re- 
ceives a pension (see PENSIONS AND PENSIONERS): in Eng- 
land, in a special sense, one of an honorable band of gentle- 
men attendant on the sovereign: at Cambridge or Dublin 
universities, a student who pays for his own board and 
other charges—at Oxford such a one is a commoner. 

PENSION, n. páng'si-óng [F.—see preceding title]: a 
French boarding-house or school. 

PENSIONS AND PEN'SIONERS, MILITARY AND 
NavaAL: annual allowances of money from the govt. to its 
soldiers and sailors;—and the persons receiving the same. 

In the British army and navy, there are pensions for 
good service, for mere faithful ordinary service, for 
wounds, and to representatives of deceased officers. Good- 
Service Pensions are rewards to selected officers in the 
British navy for distinguished service. 'The corresponding 
P. in the army is called a REWARD FoR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE (q.v.). Pensions for Long Service are awarded in 
the army to non-commissioned oflicers and soldiers who 
have served 21 years in the infantry, or 24 years in the cav- 
alry, or earlier if disabled from further service, according to 
the wounds, loss of health, and conduct of the pensioner. 
The amount varies from 13d. to 3s. 6d. a day, the lower 
rates being mainly confined tonegro pensioners from the W. 
India regiments. Pensioners are either /m-pensioners of 
Chelsea (q.v.) or Kilmainham Hospitals, in which case they 
forego their proper P., and receive board, lodging, and a 
small sum for tobacco-money, or out-pensioners residing 
where they please, and drawing their pensions from the 
staff officers of pensioners, of whom there is one in every 
considerable town. These men can follow other pursuits, 
often do so with great success, as their military habits of 
regularity stand them in good stead in civil life. In par- 
ticular, railways give employment to great numbers of pen- 
sioners, as signalmen, guards, etc. Pensioners in good 
health, and willing for such service, are enrolled in the 
‘Enrolled Pensioners,’ which forms a defensive corps of vet- 
erans belonging tothe Army of Reserve. This gives the men 
some addition to the pension. Naval Pensions for Long Ser- 
vice are given to petty officers, seamen, and marines under 
principles essentially similar to those for the army, except 
that there are now no in-pensioners. There are also pen- 
sions for especial bravery in action, granted with the Vic- 
toria Cross (q.v.). Pensions for wounds are common to 
both services, and are limited to officers. Inthe case of 
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common soldiers and sailors, wounds may serve to hasten or 
augment the P. for service (see above); but they have no 
distinctive P. for wounds. 

Widows of commissioned and warrant officers in the 
army and navy receive pensions so long as they remain un- 
married, provided they have been married severally 12 mos. 
when their husbands die, and that the latter were under 60 
years of age (50 for warrant officers) when they married the 
claimants. Such P. is not granted if the widow be in 
wealthy circumstances, and lies dormant during a second 
marriage, though it may be revived should she again be- 
come a widow. "The amount of P. varies according to rank 
(see RELATIVE RANK), and there are three distinct classes 
for each rank: 1st, When the husband was killed in battle, 
or died within six months of wounds received therein; 2d, 
When he died from some cause distinctly within the sphere 
of his duty, though not from wounds in action; 3d, When 
he died in the course of nature. 

Compassionate allowances are small additional pensions 
granted to children of deceased officers, left in unfavorable 
circumstances. They vary from £5 to £40 each, and can be 
held by boys till 18 (unless earlier provided for) and by 
girls until 21, or an earlier marriage, and in some cases by 
other dependent relatives. 

Inthe United States, 1776, officers serving to the end of the 
revolutionary war were voted half-pay for 7 yrs. thereafter. 
This, 1780, was extended to widows and orphans of those 
who lost life in service. Afterward it was made a life- 
pension, and finally commuted to 5 yrs. full pay. Subse- 
quently all who had been disabled in army or navy services 
during war, whether officers or privates, were to receive aid; 
and, 1818, aid was granted to veterans of the revolution 
who, for any reason, were in need. "The pensions to revo- 
lutionary soldiers were, 1832 (nearly 50 yrs. after the war), 
made a fixed sum for two years or more of service, and a pro- 
portionate sumfor less. The last pensioned soldier under this 
act died 1866. Pensions for civil service were enacted 1869, 
for the benefit of retiring judges of the U. S. courts; and, 
later for the life-saving department, etc, Survivors of the 
war of 1812 were pensioned 1871 (56 yrs. after the war) for 
60 days’ service, and 1878 for 14 days’ (or their widows 
were pensioned). The Arrears Bill, 1879, has called forth 
severe animadversion. Soldiersof the Mexican war, 1887 (39 
yrs. after the war) were pensioned for disability, conditioned 
on 60 days' service (or their widows were pensioned); and, 
that year Pres. Cleveland vetoed a bill granting pensions to 
all survivors (including those of the civil war) having 
served 3 months, on evidence of present disability alone, or 
‘hereafter.’ The Dependent Pensions Bill, 1890, June 27, 
provides forsoldiers and sailors of the civil war who served 
90 days and are disabled, and for their widows, children 
under 16 years,and dependent parents. The following tabu- 
lar statement begins 1862, after pensions were cut off from 
the seceding states, there having been a drop of 477 pension- 
ers and $282,000 disbursement from 1861. 


PENSIONS AND PENSIONERS. 
TABLE OF U., S. PENSIONERS AND DISBURSEMENTS, 1862-1890. 
Year ino of Pen-|, Total Dis- || Year |w, of pen-|, Total Dis- 


: bursements of | ending| ..: bursements of 
June 30| $!9ne'$. (Pension Dept, |june 30| S'OPerS- |Pension Dept. 











1802 | 8,59 | $ 790,819 1877 | 282,104 | $ 28,580,157 
1863 | 14,791 1,044,364 1878 | 223,998 26,844,415 
1864 51,135 4,521,622 187 242,755 ,180,526 
1865 85,986 8,542. 885 1880 : 51.240.540 
1866 | 126,722 13,250,980 1881 | 268,830 50,626,538 
1867 | 153,183 18,681,711 1882 | 285,697 54,296,280 
1868 | 169,643 24,079,403 1883 ; 60, 431.972 
1869 | 187.963 98,445,089 1884 | 423,756 57,213,536 
1870 | 198,086 27.180,811 1885 : 65,693, 706 
1871 | 207.495 33,077,383 1886 | 365,783 64,584,270 
1872 | 232,229 30,169,341 1887 | 406,007 74,815,486 
1873 | 238,411 29. 185.989 1888 | 459.557 79,646,146 
1874 | 236.241 30,593,749 1889 | 489,725 89,131,968 
1875 | 234,821 29,083,116 1890 7,944 | 109,357,534 


1876 282,137 28,351,599 


The total disbursement for the 29 years is in round num- 
bers $1,160,508,000. The appropriation forthe year ending 
1891, June 30, was $101,000,000. The commissioner has 
notified the sec. of the treasury that this will be too small 
by $40,000,000. Even this may be largely exceeded if the 
increased pension office force works to its full capacity in 
settling applications. In 5 monthsafter the Dependent Pen- 
sions Act was signed, 530,000 claims under the act have been 
filed, and are said to be coming in at the rate of 10,000 a day, 
though it was stated that the bill was to provide for not over 
300,000. Pensionsare often increased by re-rating, limited 
now by the law to results of gun-shot wounds, and to cases 
of disease erroneously adjudicated, provided the appeal be 
made within 12 mos. after rating. Additional pension may be 
claimed on all the new disabilities that the.applicant may 
have overlooked or the department may have ignored; lost 
pensions may be restored; rejected claims reopened; ‘ charge 
of desertion removed ' (by pension attorneys). A series of 
bounties, from $100 to $400, are open to claim by soldiers or 
their heirs. There is a long list of pathological sequences 
on which claim may be made, e.g., diseases referred to 
former sunstroke, catarrh, vaccination, diarrhea, etc. 
Numerous private bills have been passed by congress for 
individual relief, or as honorary to widows of presidents, etc. 

The classification of pensioners, 1890, June 30, shows the 
following numbers: army invalid pensioners 392,809; army 
widows, minor children, and dependent relatives 104,456; 
navy invalid pensioners 5,274; navy widows, minor chil- 
dren, and dependent relatives 2,460; survivors of the war of 
1812 are 8,610; survivors of the Mexican war 17,158; widows 
of soldiers of the Mexican war, 6,764; widows of revolu- 
tionary soldiers 28, and daughters, pensioned by special act, 
2. Survivors of the war of 1812 $38,847; widows of same 
$1,269,939; survivors of war with Mexico $1,728,097; 
widows of same $695,054. 'T'he total number of survivors of 
the civil war is reckoned by the commissioner at 1,246,089, 
of whom 831,089 are probably subject to ordinary life-tables. 
that is, their life is not rated as shortened by the service. 
The number of deserters during the war is estimated at 121,- 
896. Of 460,282 claims sent in for 3 months ending 1890, 
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Sep. 30, under the new dependent pensions law, 50 per 
cent. were by persons who already have claims on file. Of 
original or first claims granted for the year ending 1890, 
June 30, the average value (including arrears) was $485. 71; 
average ‘value of each pension $133.94. The last session of 
congress provided an additional force of 438 persons at the 
pension office, making 2,009 in all, besides 487 at agencies 
and 8,467 med. examiners. Commissioner Raum had in- 
creased much the etliciency of the service, before the act of 
1890, June 27, of which he remarks that it ‘is the first dis- 
ability pension law in the history of the world, which grants 
to soldiers and sailors pensions for disabilities not proven to 
have been incurred in the service and in line of duty.’ 

Some inequalities of distribution have been noticed: e.g., 
N. Y. furnished 467,047 soldiers in the civil war, and has 
50,206 pensioners; Ind. furnished 197,147, and has 47,798 
pensioners; Ohio supplied 316,659, and has 57,087 peu- 
sioners. Referring to population, one person in every 47 in 
Ind. draws a pension; in O. one in every 65; while in 
N. Y. there is but one in every 120; in Penn. one in every 
106; in Massachusetts one in every 101; in Minn. one in 
every 142. 

Some southern states have granted pensions to confederate 
soldiers or their widows: e.g., N. C. (1889), 3,884 pensioners, 
of whom 2,687 were widows—average $7.65 each; new law, 
to go into effect 1890, grants the totally disabled $100, the 
partially $50 to $75, but no one who owns $500 to be enti- 
tled to relief. S. C. (1888) appropriated $50,000; 1,949 claims 
granted; average $23. Fla. (1889) appropriated $35,000 for 
pensions ranging from $30 to $150. 

PENsrON Laws.—Under existing statutes the following 
classes of persons are entitled to pensions. 

Under sections 4,692 and 4,693, United States Revised 
Statutes— 

1. Any officer, including regulars, volunteers, and militia, 
or an officer of the marine corps or any enlisted man, how- 
ever employed, in the military or naval service of the 
United States or in its marine corps. 

2. Any master serving on a gunboat, orany pilot, engineer, 
sailor, orother person not regularly mustered, serving upon 
a gunboat or war vessel of the United States, disabled by any 
wound or injury received, or otherwise incapacitated while 
n the line of duty for procuring his subsistence by manual 
abor. 

8. Any person not an enlisted soldier in the army, serv- 
ing for the time being as a member of the militia of any 
state, under orders of an officer of the United States, or 
volunteered for the time being to serve with any regularly 
organized military or naval force of the United States, or 
who otherwise volunteered and rendered service in any 
engagement with rebels or Indians, disabled in consequence 
of wounds or injury received in the line of du ty in such tem- 
porary service; but no claim of a state militiaman or non- 
enlisted person shall be valid, unless prosecuted to à suc- 
cessful issue prior to 1874, July 4. 

4, Any acting assistant or contract surgeon, 
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5. Any provost marshal, deputy provost, or enrolling offi- 
cer disabled by reason of any wound or injury received in 
the discharge of his duty to procure subsistence by manual 
labor. ; 

Section 4,702— 

The widows and minor children of those embraced in 
sections 4,692 and 4,693. 

Section 4,705— 

Widows of,colored and Indian soldiers and their minor 
children. 

Section 4,707— 

Dependent mothers, fathers, and brothers and sisters of 
those embraced in section 4,692 and 4,693. 

Section 4,728— 

Provides pensions for officers and seamen of the navy dis- 
abled prior to, 1861, Mar. 4. 

Section 4,729— 

Pensions widows and minors of officers and seamen of 
the navy disabled prior to 1861, Mar. 4. 

Section 4,730— 

Pensions regulars or volunteers disabled in the Mexican 
war. 

Section 4,731— 

Pensions widows and children of regulars or volunteers 
who died by reason of injuries or disease contracted in 
Mexican war. 

Section 4,732— 

Pensions widows and minor children of persons engaged 
in Mexican and various Indian wars. 

Section 4,736— j 
SLE soldiers and sailors who served in the war of 

12. 

Section 4,738-- 

Pensions surviving widows of officers, soldiers, and sailors 
of the war of 1812. 

Section 4,741— 

Pensions officers and seamen of revenue cutters who 
have been or may be disabled or wounded in discharge of 
their duty while co-operating with the navy by order of the 
president. 

Section 4,761— 

Wounded privateersmen. 

Act of 1875, Mar. 9— 

P Pensions widows, children, dependent mothers and fathers, 
or orphan brothers and sisters of those soldiers who were 
murdered by guerillas at Centralia, Mo., in 1864. 

Act. of 1887, June 29— 

Pensions surviving soldiers and sailors of the Mexican 
war and the widows of the same. 

Act of 1890, June 27— 

Pensions soldiers and sailors of the war.of the rebellion 
who served 90 days and were honorably discharged the 
service, and who are incapacitated for performance of man- 
EAE bes, and for the widows, children, and dependent pa- 
. rents, 
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PENSIVE, a. pén'siv [F. pensif, pensive—from penser, 
to think—from L. pensaré, to weigh: It. pensivo, pesser 
literally, weighing, pondering, or considering in the mind; 
thoughtful and sad, or melancholy, PEN'SIVELY, ad. -ii. 
PEN'SIVENESS, n. -72€8, thoughtfulness; seriousness. 

PENSTOCK, n. pén'stok [pen 2, and stock]: the sluice 
or flood-gate of a mill-pond. 

PENT: see under PEN 2. 

PENT, pént, Penta, pén'tó, PENTE, pén' té [Gr. penté, 
five]: a prefix signifying ‘ five.’ 

PENTACAPSULAR, a. pén'tàá-káp'su-lér [Gr. paw, 
five; L. cap'sula, a small box]: having five cells or 
cavities. 

PENTACHORD, n. pén'tí-kawrd [Gr. penté, five; 
chordé, a string]: a musical instrument of five strings; a 
system or order of five sounds. 

PENTACLE, n. pén'tá-kl (It. pentacolo, a talisman, a 
charm: Gr. penté, five]: a five-sided head-dress of fine linen 
worn as a defense when invoking evil spirits; a figure com- 
posed of two equilateral triangles intersecting each other so 
as to form a six-pointed star, used with superstitious im- 
port by the astrologers and mystics of the middle ages. 

PENTACOCCOUS, a. pén'tá-kók kás [Gr. penté, five; 
kokkos, a kernel]: having or containing five seeds or grains, 

PENTACRINUS, n. pén-ták rí-nüs, or PENTAC'RINITE, 
n. -ri-nit [Gr. penté, five; krinon,a lily]: genus of Hchinoder- 
mata, of the order or family Crinoidee, remarkable as 
containing the only pernamently stalked Crinoides, or Cri- 
noidez believed to be permanently stalked,now known; thus 
the only true living representative of the fossil Encrinites 
(q.v.). The genus P. has a long pentangular column of nu- 
merous joints, from which there arise at intervals man 
whorls of unbranched arms, and which bearsat its summit 
a disk at first divided into five radiating members, after- 
ward branching into ten arms, each further subdivided. 
The whole of this skeleton is calcareous, but united by car- 
tilages, and covered with fleshy integument. P. Caput 
Meduse, the Mepvusa’s Heap, is found in the W. Indian 
seas, and is very rare in collections, being dredged up only 
from waters of considerable depth; from which cause also 
the nature of the base of the column is not certainly known. 
The stem is more than 12 in. long.—The fossil species of 
P. are numerous in the Lias and Oolite formations. They 
gradually become fewer in the newer rocks.— The stalked 
young of Comatula rosacea was formerly regarded as a P., 
and described under the name P. Huropeus. See CRINOIDS, 

PENTAD, n. pën'tăd [Gr. penté, five]: in chem., a quin- 
quivalent element; an element of five equivalents. 

PENTADACTYL, a. pén'tdé-dik'til [Gr. penté, five; 
dak'tulos, a finger or toe]: having five fingers or toes; hav- 
ing a structure resembling five fingers. 

PENTADELPHOUS, a. pén'tá-délfüs [Gr. penté, five; 
adel' phos, a brother]: in bot., having the stamens arranged 
in five bundles or divisions. 


PENTADESMA—PENTASEPALOUS. 


PENTADESMA, pén ta-dés ma: genus of trees of nat. 
order Guttifere, to which belongs the BuTTER-AND-TAL- 
Low TREE of Sierra Leone, P. butyracea, a tree 60 ft. high, 
producing a conical fruit of the size of a very large pear, 
the pulp of which abounds in a yellow oily substance, with 
a strong flavor, somewhat resembling that of turpentine, 
yet much used by the natives as an article of food. 

PENTAGON, n. pén'td-gon [F. pentagone, five-cornered: 
Gr. penté, five; gonia, a corner or angle]: a figure of five 
sides and five angles—if the sides are equal, it is called 
regular, if unequal, irregular. PENTAG'ONAL, a. -tág ó-nàl. 
or PENTAG'ONOUS, a. -tég'd-nits, having five corners or 
angles. PENTAG'ONALLY, ad. -/i. 

PENTAGRAPH, n. pén' tà-gráf [Gr. penté, five; grapho, 
I write]: an implement for enlarging or diminishing copies 
of drawings. 

PENTAGYN, n. pén'td-jin [Gr. penté, five; günée, a 
woman or female]: a plant whose flowers have five pistils 
or five distinct styles. PEN'TAGYN' IAN, a. ~jin'i-dn, Or 
PENTAGYNOUS, a. pén-tijinis, having five pistils or 
styles. j 

PENTAHEDRON, n. péntá-hedrón [Gr. penté, five; 
hédra, a seat or base]: a solid figure having five equal 
sides. PEN TAHE'DRAL, a. -Aé'drái, or PEN TAHE'DROUS, 
a. -driis, having five equal sides. 

PENTAHEXAHEDRAL, a. pén'td-héks'd-hé'dral [Gr. 
penté, five; hex, six; hédra, a base]: exhibiting five ranges 
US faces, one above another, each range containing six 

aces. 

PENTAMEROUS, a. pën-tăm'ër-ŭs [Gr. penté, five; 
méros, a part]: in bot., composed of five parts; having the 
elements of the floral whorls five in number, or multiples 
of five. PENTAM'ERA, n. plu. -é7-d, in zool., a section of 
the beetle tribe having five joints on the tarsus of each leg. 
PENTAM'ERAN, n. -€7-dn, one of the pentamera. 

PENTAMETER, n. pén-tám'é-tér [Gr. penté, five; me- 
tron, a measure]: in anc. poetry, a verse of five feet: ADJ. 
having five metrical feet. ` 

PENTANDER, n. yén-tán'dér [Gr. penté, five; anér or 
andra, a man or meu a plant of the class PENTAN'DRIA, 
-dri-á, characterized by hermaphrodite flowers with five 
stamens. PENTAN'DRIAN, a. -dri-ŭn, or PENTAN'DROUS, a. 
-dris, having five stamens. 

PENTANGULAR, a. pén-tíng'gü-lér (Gr. penté, five; 
L. an'gulus, a corner]: having five corners or angles. 

PENTAPETALOUS, a. pén'tá-pét á-lits [Gr. penté, five; 
pet'alon, a petal]: having five petals or flower-leaves. 

PENTAPHYLLOUS, a. pén-táf il-Dàs [Gr. pente, five; 
phullon, a leaf]: having five leaves. i 

PENTARCHY, n. pén'tár-kí (Gr. penič, five; arche, 
rule]: a government consisting of five persons. 

PENTASEPALOUS, a. pén-td-sép'd-lis (Gr. penté, five; 
and Eng. sepa/]: having five sepals. 
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PENTASPERMOUS, a. pén'tá spér mits [Gr. pente, five; 
sperma, seed]: containing five seeds. 

PENTASTICH, n. pén' tá-stik |Gr. penté, five; stichos, a 
verse]: a poem of five lines or verses. 

PENTASTYLE, n. yén tá-sti [Gr. penté, five; stulos, a 
column]: an edifice having five columns in front. 

PENTATEUCH, n. pén'tá-tik [L. pentateu'chus—from 
Gr. penté, tive; teuchos, a book; teucho, I make]: the first 
five books of the Old Testament. PEN TATEU'CHAL, à. 
-ti’' kal, pertaining to the Pentateuch or five Books of Moses. 
— Pentateuch is a name given by Greek translators to the 
five books ascribed to Moses, in Hebrew called collectively 
Torah (Law) by way of eminence, or Chamisha Chumshe 
Torah (tive-fifths of the Torah). Law is also the general 
name by which in both the Old and the New Test. the 
work or portions of it are referred to and quoted—the 
wore ‘of Moses’ or ‘of the Lord’ being added occasion- 
ally. 
The division into five portions (further divided into 50, 
40, 27, 36, 34 chapters, or 12, 11, 10, 10, 11 Parshioth or 
Sidras respectively, by the Masoretes) is, if not original, at 
all events of very remote date, certainly anterior to the 
Septuagint. Genesis, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, the 
first, third, and fifth books, form clearly defined and in- 
ternally complete parts of the work as a whole, and thus, 
also, fix the limits of the intermediate second (Exodus) and 
the commencement of the concluding fifth (Deuteronomy). 
The chief aim of the P. being to trace the origin and his- 
tory of the Hebrew people to the conquest of Canaan, and 
to present the theocracy founded among them, the centre 
is formed by the person of Moses himself, regenerator, 
leader, and lawgiver of the nation. Genesis, beginning 
with the history of the creation and antediluvian genealogy 
from Adam to Noah, in rapid outlines sketches the propa- 
gation of the various tribes that descended from the one 
man who was saved in the Deluge, but dwells with special 
emphasis upon Shem, from whom sprang, in the tenth 
generation, Abraham, progenitor of the ‘people of the 
covenant.’ The salient events in the lives of his descend- 
ants, the Patriarchs, are minutely described; and a fitting 
close is found in the benediction of Jacob, who, as it were, 
reinaugurates and confirms all his 12 sons in the covenant 
made between Abraham and God. Exodus, treating of 
the liberation of the people from Egypt; their wanderings 
in the desert; the promulgation of the Law, by which they 
became emphatically the * holy nation’ and the ‘ people of 
the Lord;' and the erection of a visible sanctuary; may be 
regarded as the nucleus of the work; while Leviticus, the 
following book, enters into the details of the legislation 
and the mode of worship; especially the prescriptions con- 
cerning sacrifices, festivals, ceremonial purity, and the du- 
ties of the priest: it gives but little history. The historical 
thread is taken up again in Numbers, the fourth book, 
which, also, side by side with the relation of the events be- 
tween the Sinaitic period and the beginning of the 40th 
year after the Exodus, contains many laws explanatory of, 
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or complementary to, those of the former books, together 
with such as new circumstances had called into existence. 
A brief recapitulation of the E premo] portions; Moses's 
most impressive and reiterated exhortations to keep that 
Law, which was now completed, and solemnly transmitted 
to the Levites; and the death of the great legislator him- 
self; form the chief contents of the fifth book, or Deuter- 
onomy. Thus, the theocratic plan of the work is carried 
throughzfrom beginning to end, coming out more promi- 
nently in the three intermediate books, but never entirely 
lost from sight. Nothing is dwelt or even touched on ex- 
cept that which in some way illustrates either the relation 
of Jehovah to the people, or of the people to Jehovah; the 
political, civil, and domestic laws themselves being enu- 
merated only as bearing on the main aim and object of the 
work. 

For the special books, see their respective titles. We 
have here to consider some questions relating to the work 
as a whole; principally the question of its authorship and 
history, as far as these points are not presented under 
GENESIS. Tradition, embodied in the earliest historical 
records, mentions Moses as the writer of the complete P., 
such as it is before us: except of a few verses, describing 
the last moments of the lawgiver, etc., which were ascribed 
to Joshua. This tradition has for many a century been 
almost universally accepted; though at different periods 
suspicions have been raised respecting this ‘authenticity.’ 
The Pseudo-Clementines, e.g., assumed that the Law, 
orally delivered by Moses to the Elders, had, before and 
after its being committed to writing, undergone innumer- 
able changes, nay, corruptions; among these the too per- 
sonal and human conceptions of God, and the unworthy 
traits recorded of the Patriarchs. Jerome expresses him- 
self in a somewhat doubtful manner on the ‘relation of 
Ezra as the ‘redactor,’ or rather ‘restorer,’ of the Penta- 
teuch. Aben Ezra boldly calls several passages later inter- 
polations, and speaks of others still more poignantly as & 
Ssod, or a ‘ Mystery,’ i.e., as containing difficulties not to 
be cleared away.in consonance with the common belief, 
which he, however, was too pious wantonly to disturb. 
Other voices, vaguely lifted up by more or less competent 
scholars, remained unheard. It was not until long after 
the Reformation, at the dawn of the exegetical and critical 
modern age, that the question whether this codex was the 
work of one man, or even of one age, and what share, if 
any, Moses had in its composition, began to be discussed 
seriously and on scientific grounds. Hobbes held that the 
P. was rather a work on, than by Moses. Spinoza came 
to the conclusion that to Ezra we are indebted for the 
book in its present shape, and that it embodies certain gen- 
uine portions, collected at a late period, together with a 
vast amount of later material, added at various periods 
subsequent to the time of the supposed author, Vitringa, 
Le Clerc (Clericus), Rich. Simon, and others, followed, 
resuming and enlarging the discussion chiefly respecting 
the difficulties which presented themselves in the accounts 
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of the creation, and the like, in Genesis. The next, in- 
deed the most important step—because the one which at 
once removed the question from the field of hazy and timid 
speculations to that scientific basis upon which it still rests, 
was taken by Astruc, who, from the marked difference of 
the Divine names used in Genesis and the beginning of 
Exodus (see TALMUD: FATHERS OF THE CHURCH) came to 
the conclusion that these books had been worked up from 
different original documents, which he called Jehovistic 
and Elohistic respectively. See GENESIS for the develop- 
ment of this speculation. At the present stage of the in- 
vestigation the view adopted by very many scholars is the 
‘complementary theory,’ which assumes, with certainty, 
two or more authors—Jehovists and Elohists—for the 
whole of the first four books, at least; the fifth being by 
some (Delitzsch, Schulz, Kurz, etc.) still ascribed chietly 
to Moses's own hand. Only a small apologetic school, of 
which Hengstenberg long was spokesman, still upholds the 
sole authorship of Moses for the entire work. The con- 
temporary discussions on these points, which till recent 
years were Chiefly contined to Germany, have now found 
their way into Britain and this country. The impulse to 
the controversy in Britain was given principally by Dr. 
Davidson, the ‘ Essayists and Reviewers,’ and Bp. Colenso; 
all of whom, on the basis of the German investigations, 
raised some new points. Innumerable replies, by more or 
less competent champious, have been issued; but as yet, 
so far from either of the combatants having declared 
themselves convinced by the arguments from the other 
side, the controversy elicits new publications uninter- 
ruptedly. 

While endeavoring to trace in outline some chief objec- 
tions raised against the Mosaic authorship, and the replies 
thereto, we express no opinion about the superior force of 
the arguments on either side. 

A work, alleged to be the production of one man, it is 
urged, first, ought to contain neither uunecessary repeti- 
tions of considerable length, nor contradictions, nor anach- 
ronisms. There ought to be a plan and a unity. Yet there 
can be no doubt, they say, about the fragmentary charac- 
ter of the P. Many portions, evidently complete in 
themselves, are strung together without the slightest 
logical sequence, nay, in unchronological order. As to 
repetitions and contradictions, there is, to begin with, the 
very history of the creation, which occurs twice in the 
first chapters of Genesis, is each time given differently, and 
in each account the Divine name is consistently mentioned 
in a different way. The same is said with regard to the 
account of the deluge. and several incidents in the lives of 
the Patriarchs; the important conversation between God 
and Moses respecting Aaron (Exod. iv. 10-16, and vi. 9), 
the descriptions of the tabernacle; the priestly vestments; 
the story of the manna as given in Exodus and Numbers, 
the account of the appointment of the council of the 70 
elders in the same hooks; etc. Again, the work itself 
sometimes seems to indicate an author who is not the legis- 
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lator himself, such as the phrase of Moses being the hum- 
blest of men; the account of his own death; the passage in 
Genesis * before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel’ (xxxvi. 31); the occurrence of the name of the 
city of Dan (Gen. xiv. 14, Deut. xxxiv. 1), so called only 
after the conquest by that tribe. In Numb. xxxii. 34, we 
find an enumeration of a certain number of towns and 
villages built by the tribes of Gad and Reuben—an event 
which could not have happened during Moses’s lifetime; 
further, the frequent occurrence of the formula ‘ unto this 
day’ (e.g., Deut. x. 8, where the author speaks of the 
institution of the Levites as being still in force ‘ up to this 
day’), etc. It is contended, also, that the language of the 
P. varies very little from that of the last prophets, and that 
it can hardly be assumed that a thousand years should have 
made no perceptible difference in the idiom; particularly 
has Deuteronomy been supposed to bear a striking resem- 
blance, in style and language, to Jeremiah. The P. is 
further said to contain many facts palpably contradictory 
to natural laws, as they are established in the experience 
of the whole historical human race, and systematized by 
science. 

Of the many ways to meet these and similar—old and 
new—objections to the sole Mosaic authorship, the most 
generally adopted is the theory of ‘interpolation,’ by which 
the Apologetic School strikes out 50 or more passages, as 
not belonging to the original work, but having crept in, by 
way of commentary, note, or explanation, in post-Mosaic 
times—the body of the work being thus saved, so to say, by 
an extensive amputation. As to the argument from the 
language, it is said that the P. being the divine book by 
way of eminence, and embodying the very phrases used by 
the Almighty, must needs have served as a model for the 
next thousand years; and priests and Levites, the teachers 
of the people, were enjoined constantly to study and read 
it; hence the small departure in the later writers. Arabic 
and Syriac, it is argued, did likewise not change essentially 
for many centuries—an assertion, however, which holds 

ood only when ‘many’ is taken in a vague sense. That 

euteronomy differs in style and manner, is verbose, etc., 
is explained by Moses’s advanced age. On the other hand, 
events apparently not in harmony with the ' natural laws,’ 
are accepted by the orthodox simply and literally as * mir- 
acles;’ while ‘conservative’ rationalists of the school of 
Eichhorn, Rosenmüller, and others, who stand by the 
authenticity of the P., have been at great pains to find some 
kind of poetical interpretation for them. 

Some of the recent attacks on the authenticity are 
founded chiefly on arithmetical grounds. The numbers 
of the people, their cattle, and the like, at various periods, 
do not seem to conform to the laws of natural increase, or 
even to the geometrical limits within which they were at 
times stated to have been confined. Among the direct 
proofs, however, proffered by the defenders of the authen- 
ticity, the following chiefly deserve attention. Deuter- 
onomy, it is averred, can be the work only of Moses. He 
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speaks in it to the men whom he has led for winy years, 
as one who has lived through all the events himself. 
There is no possibility of any one imitating the local 
coloring in such a manner. If, then, Deuteronomy must 
be allowed to be the work of Moses, the three preceding 
books, to the contents of which frequent allusion is made, 
must equally be supposed to be finally redacted, if not 
written, by the same hand; and it further follows natu- 
rally, that the introduction to these books, which is Gen- 
esis, must have emanated from it. Again, any one writing 
after Moses could not possibly have possessed the extraor- 
dinarily correct knowledge of contemporary Egypt and 
Arabia, which appears throughout the Pentateuch. A 
writer who might be supposed to have acquired it by 
study of antiquities, must, it is said, have betrayed himself 
on every page by inaccuracies and anachronisms. Nineveh 
is in Genesis a city of as yet little importance ; while Resen, 
of which no trace is found in any other part of the Bible, is 
the great metropolis of Assyria of the time. - Tyre, great in 
the days of David, and mentioned already in Joshua, is not 
mentioned in the P., where a later writer would certainly 
have spoken of it in connection with Sidon. The Canaan- 
ite gods and altars are often spoken of ; never their temples, 
of which yet we read in Joshua. Why, then, should that 
very ancient author, to whom must needs be traced the Pen- 
tateuch, not be Moses himself, rather than some contempo- 
rary of Moses? The fragmentary, abrupt, and, as it were, 
confused character of the work, the apologists further urge, 
so far from testifying against Moses, confirms the tradition 
of his authorship. ould not a later historian have worked 
the mixed mass of historical, geographical, legal, and per- 
sonal material into a methodical and systematical whole? 
Who else could have imparted to the book the impress of a 
diary, so to say, but the man who was in the midst of the 
events, jotting down all the items important either in his 
own individual or the national career? And who but one 
standing in its very centre could depict with such glowin 

colors the life that moved around him?—But a further di- 
rect argument for the authenticity is found by them in the 
very item of the language of the P. True, they say, it re- 
sembles as much as can be that of the later books, because, 
as we said before, it remained the classical language for all 
later generations; but, on the other hand, it offers certain 
peculiarities—such as the use of a common pronoun of the 
third person singular for both the masculine and feminine 
genders; the same term for boy and girl; and the like ar- 
chaisms—all of which distinctly prove it to be a work of very 
much older date. The existence of an ancient Mosaic code 
of laws further appears proved beyond any doubt by the 
constant recurrence of quotations from ‘ the Law of Jeho- 
vah' or ‘the Law of Moses’ throughout the other books of 
the Old Testament from Joshua to Hosea. Had there in 
reality been'no such code in existence, the authors of the dif- 
ferent biblical works could not possibly have so unanimous- . 
ly spoken of it without betraying a conscious forgery some- 
where. That Ezra,should have been the author, or, at al) 
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events, the refounder of the P., is equally improbable, on 
account of the spirit, tone, Janguage, and all those smaller 
peculiarities of which mention has been made; and he 
would, on the other band, never have been able so skilfully 
to avoid his own individual manner and style, as it appears 
in his own book. The Samaritan P., it is further said, 
which, with a very few characteristic alterations, is an ac- 
curate transcript of our P., would have been an utter im- 
possibility, considering the hostile relations between the 
Samaritans and the Jews, if it had not been well known as 
a genuine document before the division of the empire. 
That Hilkiah, who is said to have found the Book of the 
Law in the temple in the days of Josiah (II Kings, xxii.; 
II Chron. xxxiv.), should have been its real author—an opin- 
ion first advanced by De Wette—would imply a complicity 
in the forgery not only on the part of Jeremiah, Huldah, 
and the elders, but of almost the whole people; among 
whom, on the contrary, there certainly seems to have been 
living a very vivid tradition of the former existence of the 
book or some of its portions at Jeast. Moreover, had it 
been written first in those days, there surely would have 
been introduced some kind of prophetical allusion to the 
royal house of David, or, at all events, a pedigree and origin 
differing from the incestuous one given in Gen. xxxviii. 
Deuteronomy would altogether have changed its language 
about royalty (xvii. 15-20); and Joseph's tribe would not 
have stood out so prominently as a favored tribe. "The al- 
leged difficulties respecting the numbers are explained away 
more or less convincingly—in the most difficult cases, by 
miraculous interference. Corruptions, interpolations, and 
the many fates that befall ancient documents, are allowed 
to have creptin, in some places; though this argument is 
not advanced by those who hold that a special Providence 
watched over the Divine work. In all other respects, they 
hold these books are exactly as they were written by Moses 
under direct ‘Inspiration. —Thus far, in outline, the pros 
and contras most commonly adduced and most worthy of 
consideration. 

A few rationalistic critics, however, have gone so far as 
to deny the very possibility of Moses having given the laws 
contained in the P., founding their objections on the ground 
chiefly that he was not likely to have been versed in the art 
of writing to an extent which the composition of these laws 
would presuppose. Egyptian characters, with which he 
might have been familiar, could not have been used for He- 
brew composition; and the Hebrews themselves, unculti- 
vated as they were, did not possess any characters of their 
own. "There has only, in reply to these objections, the fact 
to be stated, that a soberer criticism of more recent date has 
found itself obliged, in deference to certain paleographical 
and other scientific truths, to give up most of these points; 
or, at all events, to found no such sweeping condemnation 
on those which still remain. It is now noticeable, and in- 
creasingly so—whichever of the hypotheses (against the sole 
Mosaic authorship) enumerated at the beginning is assumed 
—that the ground-work of the legislation is traced back, by 
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almost unanimous consent, to the historical person of Moses, 
who is no longer the mythical demi-god of barbarous hordes, 
buta man. The final redaction of these laws—of which 
many of later date are found wholly inconsistent with the 
earlier corresponding laws—as of the whole of the Penta- 
teuch, is now, if not almost as unanimously, certainly quite 
generally, placed in ages long after him. 

In the contemporary ‘ moderate’ school in England and 
the United States, so.far as may be gleaned from their 
writings, the following seems the prevalent opinion on the 
point of the Mosaic authorship: It is allowed that Moses 
did not write the whole of the Pentateucb, but portions of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, and the whole of Deuter- 
onomy except the account of his death, and such portions 
as palpably show an author who points to the imminent 
dissolution of the kingdom. That even the fundamental 
Law (Decalogue) should be found in two varying versions, 
they hold, strengthens rather the assumption of their genu- 
ine Mosaic authorship in some original shape. The later 
editor, finding two different recensions made by contempo- 
raries or in subsequent ages, embodied them both, on account 
of their paramount importance, literally. Genesis was 
worked up from ancient documents, composed by various 
writers, living at various ‘ prehistoric’ periods, either by 
Moses himself, or, under his supervision, by some of the 
elders of Israel. The first redaction of the five books as a 
whole took place after the conquest of Canaan, through 
Joshua and the elders; the second and final redaction, 
however, in which it received its present shape, is to be 
amet from the time of Ezra, after the return from the 
exile. 

The majority of continental modern critics of the more 
moderate stamp—who repudiate the notion of their belong- 
ing to the advanced rationalistic party—hold opinions very 

different from the British and American moderates; and 
since they have found professed partizans in these countrjes, 
foremost of whom is Dr. Samuel Davidson, his own words 
are here quoted (Introduction to the Old Testament): ‘ There 
is little external evidence for the Mosaic authorship; and 
what little there is, does not stand the test of criticism. The 
succeeding writers of the Old Testament do not confirm it. 
The venerable authority of Christ himself has no proper 
bearing.on the question. The objections derived from in- 
ternal structure are conclusive against the Mosaic author- 
ship. Various contradictions are irreconcilable. The 
traces of a later date are convincing. "The narratives of the 
Pentateuch are usually trustworthy, though partly mythical 
and legendary. The miracles recorded were the exaggera- 
tions of a later age. "The voice of God cannot, without pro- 
fanity, be said to have externally uttered all the precepts at- 
tributed to Him. Moses’s hand laid the foundation of the 
edifice of God's Word, which has grown into the proportions 
in which we now possess it; but he was not the first writer 
who penned parts of the national legends and history. He 
was emphatically a lawgiver, not a historian; a grand spir- 
itual acfor in the life-drama of the Israelites, who founded 
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their theocratic constitution under the direct guidance of 
the Supreme.’ 

Meanwhile, however the critics may settle the interesting 
and important question as to the sole Mosaic authorship of 
any or all of these books, the question of their Divine in- 
spiration, as of their fundamental verity and value to the ` 
world, is not deeply involved therein; but is decided on 
other considerations than those prominent on either side in 
this debate. 

A few words must be added respecting the use of the P. 
According to Deut. xxxi. 24, and following, it was pre- 
served in the Ark of the Covenant. Every seventh year,: 
it had to be read to the people in public; and probably the 
Schools of Prophets, instituted at the time of Samuel, prop- 
agated its use by copies. Moreover, certain priestly, sani- 
tury, and other laws required constant reference to it, so 
that certain portions of it seem to have been widely in use 
at an early period. Every synagogue is, according to the 
traditional Law, to possess a roll of the Torah, written on 
parchment, and under certain regulations strictly insisted 
on; out of which roll certain portions are read on Sabbath 
and feast days; and, according to the ancient custom in 
Palestine, when Monday and Thursday were the market- 
days—when the country people came to town and the 
judges sat—also on those days. A smaller portion (Para- 
sha) is read on these and on the afternoon service of the 
Sabbath than on the Sabbath morning service, when a 
whole Sidra is read, or rather chanted, according to the 
Neginah, which is note and accent at the same time. The 
Samaritans have, of all biblical books, adopted only the P., 
with slight variations (see SaMARITAN P.), their Book of 
Joshua being a very different work from ours; and certain 
very recent accounts of their possessing also other adapta- 
tions of our biblical books require confirmation. For the 
different translations of the P., ancient and modern, see 
Bratz. The first printed ed. of the P. dates Bologna 1482, 
fol. The name of commentators and writers on the whole 
of the P., both in and out of the church, is legion. 
Among the foremost, besides the church Fathers (Augus- . 
tine, Jerome, Ephraem Syrus, etc.) and the mediæval Jew- 
ish commentators (Raspi, D. Kimchi, Aben Ezra), are Cal- 
vin, Luther, Grotius, Pére Simon, Le Clerc, Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, Jahn, De Wette, Keil, Hàvernick, Bleek, Heng- 
stenberg, Ranke, Kurtz, Stühelin, Ewald, Bertheau, Co- 
lenso, Gros, Stuart, Bush, etc. 
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PENTECOST, n. pén'té-kist [Gr. pentécosté, the fiftieth 
day, with hémera, day, understood—from pente, five, and 
a supposed -Xonta, ten]: great Jewish festival celebrated 
on the 50th day after the feast of the Passover; now known 
in the Anglican and some other churches as Whitsuntide. 
PEN'TECOS' TAL, a. -kös (il, pertaining to Pentecost. PENTE- 
COSTALS, n. plu. oblations at the feast of Pentecost formerly 
made by parishioners to their parish priest.— Pentecost was 
the Jewish name for their feast on the 50th day after the 
Passover, in celebration of the ‘ ingathering,' and in thanks- 
giving for the harvest: see FESTIVALS. From the Jewish 
use it was introduced into the Christian, and with special 
solemnity, as being the day of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the apostles and of the first solemn preaching of 
the gospel of Christ in its complete historic manifestation. 
From early times P. has been regarded as one of the great 
festivals of the Christian year, and it was chosen as one of 
the times for the solemn administration of baptism, in 
commemoration of the great baptism by the Holy Spirit 
and by fire, promised by Christ to his disciples, which 
occurred on the 10th day after his ascension. The Eng- 
lish name of the festival, WAzt-Sunday, is derived from 
the white robes in which the newly baptized were clad (see 
CANDIDATE). It is regarded as specially sacred to the 
Holy Spirit as a Divine Personality, to whose honor the 
services of the day are directly addressed. Many curious 
usages were anciently connected with the celebration. The 
dove being held as an emblem of the Holy Spirit in some 
churches, a figure of a dove, suspended by a cord from the 
ceiling, was lowered so as to alight on the high altar dur- 
ing the service. In others, figures of cloven tongues, or 
red rose-leaves, were similarly introduced. The latter 
practice is said to be still retained at Messina, but in gen- 
eral these scenic representations have been discontinued. 
In some places, however, in the East as well as in the 
West, the practice prevails of decorating the churches with 
evergreens and flowers, as in England at Christmas. The 
whole time intervening between Easter and Pentecost is 
celebrated in the Rom. Cath. Church with special solem- 
nity and with some peculiar usages, and of this something 
is retained in the Church of England. 

PENT-HOUSE, n. pént'-hows [a corruption of OE. pen- 
tice or pentis—from OF. appentis, a sloping shed; L. ap- 
pendicium, appendix, an appendage: It. pend?ce, any bend- 
ing or down-hanging: F. pente, a slope—from L. pendere, 
to hang]: a shed standing out aslope from the main building 
to protect a doorway, gate, window, etc. PENT-ROOF [F. 
gente, a slope, and Eng. roof |: %a roof whose slope is wholly 
on one side. 


PENTILE: see PANTILE. 
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PENTLAND FIRT, pént'land férth: channel or strait 
between the Atlantic and German oceans, separating the 
mainland of Scotland from the Orkney Islands; 17 m. 
long, and 6 to 8 m. wide. The island of South Ronaldsay 
lies about seven m. from Duncansby Head. The Pent- 
land Skerries, 5 m. n.e. of Duncansby Head, consist of 
two islets and of several contiguous rocks. On the larger 
of the islets is a light-house with two lights, 170 and 140 
ft. respectively above sea-level; lat. 58° 41' n., long. 2° 55’ 
w. Off the coast of Caithness, and separated from it by a 
channel called the Inner Sound (about 2 m. wide), is the 
island of Stroma; and 8 m. n.n.e. of Stroma is the islet of 
Swona, one of the Orkneys. On the n. side of Stroma is 
the small vortex or whirlpool of Swalchie, and w. of it are 
the breakers called the ‘Men of Mey,’ supposed to be pro- 
duced by a current setting strongly on a concealed reef. 
The navigation of the P. F. is more dangerous than that 
of any other portion of the Scottish seas. A current from 
"w. to e. flows through it with velocity of 8 to 9 m. an 
hour, and causes numerous eddies and whirlpools. It is 
estimated that about 4,000 vessels with cargoes pass through 
the firth annually. 

PENTLAND Hits: range of hills in the Lowlands of 
Scotland, extending n.e. from the border of Lanarkshire 
to the centre of the county of Edinburgh, and to within 4 
m. of the city of Edinburgh; mean height above 1,000 ft.; 
the vi a summit, Carnethy Cairn, in Edinburghshire, 
1,884 ft. 

PENTREMITES, n. plu. pén'tré-mits [Gr. penté, five; 
iréma, a hole, a perforation]: in geol., a genus of fossil 
star-fish—so called from the five conspicuous apertures 
in the calyx. PENTREMITE LIMESTONE, a term applied 
by Amer. geologists to the carboniferous limestone of the 

. S., from the vast number of pentremites which it 
contains. 

PENTSTEMONS, n. plu. pént-stémónz (Gr. penté, five; 
si2mon, the warp in the ancient upright loom, a stamen]: a 
genus of very ornamental plants, with handsome variously 
colored flowers, ord. Scroph'uldridcéa. 

PENULT, n. pénült or pé-nült, or PENULTIMA, n. 
pé-nül ti-má, and PENUL'TIMATE, n.-/i-màt [L. penul timus, 
the last but one—from pené, almost; ultimus, last]: the last 
syllable of a word except one. PENUL'TIMATE, a. denoting 
the last syllable but one of a word. 

PENUMBRA, n. pé-nim'brá [L. péné, almost ; umbra, 
a shadow: F. pénombre): faint shadow or obscurity on the 
exterior of the perfect shadow in an eclipse. The name is 
applied also in art to that part of a picture where the light 
and shade appear to blend with each other.—When the 
shadow of an opaque object is thrown upon a surface at a 
little distance by a light of considerable apparent size, it is 
observed that the shadow is divided into two portions—a 
dark portion in the centre, and a lighter portion surround- 
ing it. The former is known as the wmbra, or complete 
shadow; the latter as the penumbra, or partial shadow. If 
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S be the illuminating body, E the object whose shadow is 
cast on the surface ABCD, it is seen that the small por- 
tion, wu, receives (omitting all consideration of refraction, 
dispersion, etc., of light) no light from S, while the whole 
surface outside of PPPP' is completely illuminated, The 














point P' receives light from the whole of 8; the point F is 
only half-illumined, and that by the lower part of S, the 
illumination of the points becoming less and less as they 
approach w, which is unillumined. The portion within 
uu’ is the umbra, and that between the boundaries PPPP’ 
and wv is the penumbra, which, as we have seen, gradu- 
ally shades from fulllight at the outer boundary to utter 
darkness at the inner, so that it is almost impossible exactly 
to note its limits on either side. 'This phenomenon can 
occur only when the illuminating body is of such size, real 
or apparent, as to make the angle P'Kw' of sensible mag- 
nitude; and the nearer the body E approaches the plane on 
which its shadow is cast, the larger is the umbra and the 
smaller the penumbra; while by increasing the distance 
between E and the plane, so that the point L shall fall be- 
tween them, the umbra is made to vanish, and the penum- 
bra is increased. Thus, the shadow of a man cast by the 
sun on the ground presents almost no penumbra; the 
shadow of the earth thrown by the sun upon space at the 
distance of the moon gives a penumbra many times as 
large as the umbra; and sometimes, when the moon is 
new at her apogee, for instance, her shadow cast upon the 
earth exhibits no umbra. Spectators on the earth who see 
a partial eclipse of the sun are sifuated within the penum- 
bra; but within the umbra when they observe a total 
eclipse; while if the eclipse be annular, the umbra does 
not exist in the shadow cast by the moon on the earth’s 
surface. See ECLIPSE. 

PENURY, n. pën'ù-ri [F. pénurie—from L. penirid, 
need of anything: It. penuria]: want of the necessaries of 
life; need; poverty. PENURIOUS, a. pë-nù'ri-ŭs, excess- 
ively saving in the use of money; affording little; nig- 
gardly. PENU'RIOUSLY, ad. -/j. PENU'RIOUSNESS, n. 
-nés, the state or quality of being penurious; a sordid 
disposition to save money; parsimony.—Syn. of ‘pe- 
nurious’: sparing; mean; scant; parsimonious; saving; 
economical; covetous; miserly, 
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PENZA, pén'zá: central govt. of European Russía, be- 
tween the govt. of Nijni-Novgorod on the n. and that of 
Tambov on the w.; 15,000 sq. m. The surface is in exten- 
sive and elevated plains, marked occasionally with ridges 
of low hills. The rivers are tributaries of the Don and 
Volga, and three, the Khoper, the Soura, and the Moksha, 
are navigable. The climate, though rather cold in winter, 
is temperate, agreeable, and healthful. The soil, mostly 
of black earth, is extremely fertile; and agriculture is the 
principal employment. Grain of different kinds, legumi- 
nous plants, beet-root, flax, hemp, tobacco, and hops are 
principal products. Much of the grain is used in the 
numerous distilleries, and considerable quantities of it are 
exported to the neighboring governments. About one 
third of the entire area is covered with forests, some of 
which consist entirely of oak. The manufactories are 
centred chiefly in the towns; cloth and leather are the 
principal articles made. Commercial improvement of the 
government is hindered by lack of direct means of com- 
munication with the consuming districts. The principal 
towns are Penza, Mokshansk, and Saransk. Pop. of govt. 
(1879) 1,332,598; (1884) estimated 1,465,000. 

PEN'ZA : town of European Russia, cap. of the govt. of 
P., on the Soura, 220 m. s.s.e. of Nijni-Novgorod. It was 
founded in the middle of the 17th c. as a defense against 
Tartar invasion, is a handsome town, occupying an eleva- 
tion, and containing 19 churches, 2 convents, many gar- 
dens, a large park, with a beautiful fruit-garden and a 
horticultural school. There are cloth-factories, iron-works, 
tanneries, soap-boiling and candle-making establishments. 
The principal articles of commerce are corn and timber, 
which is floated down the Soura during the spring. Pop. 
(1881) 41,650, 

PENZANCE, pén-záns': market and sea-port town, and 
municipal borough of England, county of Cornwall; on 
the n.w. shore of Mount's Bay, 22 m. w.s.w. of Falmouth. 
It is the most westerly town in England—the light-house 
on its pier being in lat. 50° 7’ n., long. 5° 28 w. The 
town, on a finely-curyed shore, surrounded by rocky 
eminences, and in a fertile district, is exceedingly pictur- 
esque in situation; and is noted for its mild though moist 
climate. Its esplanade, one of the finest in w. England, 
commands charming land and sea views. The chief 
buildings, mostly of granite, are the town-hall and corn- 
market, surmounted by a dome, and the chapels of St. 
Paul and St. Mary. At P. is a statue to Sir Humphry 
Davy. There are numerous boarding-houses for visitors 
attracted hither by the temperate and equable climate, by 
the beauty of the neighboring scenery, and the curiosities 
of the district of Land’s End. Woolen yarns and cloths 
are manufactured; the fishery employs more than 2,000 
persons; agricultural produce, pilchards, and tin and cop- 
per ores from the mines of the vicinity are exported; and 
timber, iron, hemp, and hides are chief imports. A new 
floating dock was opened here 1882. One of the Atlantic 
cables to America comes ashore at P. In 1880 there 
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entered the port 789 vessels, of 65,671 tons; cleared 788, of 
59,261 tons. P. was laid in ashes by a party of marauding 
Spaniards 1595, and was sacked by Fairfax 1646. Pop. 
(1871) 10,414; (1881) 11,684. 

PEON, n. pe'ón [Pers. piydda, a foot-soldier, a pawn at 
chess—from paz, the foot): one travelling on foot;:a foot- 
soldier in India; a native constable; a day-laborer; in Sp. 
Amer., one bound to forced labor; a pawn at chess. 
PEONAGE, n. -ón-dj, a form of servitude or compulsory 
labor formerly existing in Mexico. 

PE'ON (wood): see CALOPHYLLUM. 

PEONY, n. pé'd-ni [L. peoníá, so named from its sup- 
posed medicinal properties, Peon being the physician of 
the gods: Gr. Pan, the god of healing], (Paonia): 
genus of plants of nat. order Ranunculaceae; having large 
flowers, with five persistent, unequal, leafy, and somewhat 


- leathery sepals, 5-10 petals, many stamens, and 2-5 ger- 


mens, which are crowned with a fleshy recurved stigma. 
The leaves are compound, the leaflets often variously and 
irregularly divided. The fibres of the root are often thick- 
ened into tubers. The species are large herbaceous peren- 
nials, or rarely half-shrubby ; natives of Europe, Asia, and 
n.w. America. For the beauty of their flowers some of 
them are much cultivated in gardens, particularly the 
Common P. (P. officinalis), native of the mountain-woods 
of s. Europe, with carmine or blood-red flowers. A variety 
with double flowers is common.—The Wnurrk P. (P. albi- 
flora) is another favorite species, native of central Asia: its 
flowers are fragrant.—The Tree P., CHINESE P., or 
Movran (P. Moutan), is a half-shrubby plant, native of 
China and Japan. In favorable circumstances it attains a 
very large size and a height of 12 ft. or more. It has been 
long cultivated in China and Japan; and is now also a 
favorite ornamental plant in s. Europe and in s. England 
and Ireland ; but the late spring-frosts in north temperate 
countries are injurious to it, though it can bear severe frost 
in winter, when vegetation is at & stand. It flowers in 
spring. The varieties in cultivation are numerous. It is 
propagated by cuttings, also by grafting. Its germens are 
surrounded by a cup-shaped laciniated membrane.— The 
roots of most of the peonies have a nauseous smell when 
fresh, and those of the Common P. were in high repute 
among the ancients as an antispasmodic, but their medicinal 
properties are now utterly disregarded. The globose, 
shining black seeds of peonies were formerly, in some 
countries, strung into necklaces, and hung round the 
necks of children, as anodyne necklaces, to facilitate den- 
tition. The Daurians and Mongolians use the root of P. 
albiflora in their soups, and grind the seeds to mix with 
their tea. 
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PEOPLE, n. pé'pl (F. peuple; OF. pueple; L. populus, 
the people: It. popolo; W. pobi,the people: comp. Gael. 
pobull]: the body of persons who compose a community; 
the multitude; the commonalty; persons in general; in- 
habitants; a name applied to a separate tribe or nation. 
V. to settle with inhabitants. PEko' PLrNG, imp. -pling. 
PEO'PLED, pp. -pld: ADJ. stocked with people. ONE's 
PEOPLE, Or ONE'8 OWN PEOPLE, in Scrip., ancestors; rela- 
tions; kindred. 

PEORIA, 2pé-ó'rí-a: city, cap. of Peoria co., Ill.; on 
the Iowa Central, the Chicago Burlington and Quincy, the 
Chicago Rock Island and Pacific, the Jacksonville South- 
eastern, the Lake Erie and Western, the Ohio Indiana 
and Western, the Peoria and Pekin Union, the Peoria 
Decatur and: Evansville, the Rock Island and Peoria, the 
Toledo Peoria and Western, and the Terre Haute and 
Peoria railroads, and on the Illinois river, at the s. ex- 
tremity of Peoria Lake (q.v.), about 160 m. s.w. from 
Chicago, with which it is connected by the Illinois and 
Michigan canal. It is built on a sandy plateau, bounded 
by bluffs 180 ft. in height. There are 47 churches, repre- 
senting all the principal denominations ; a high school and 
14 other public schools, a business college, a free German 
school, besides 11 schools under the supervision of various 
religious denominations; a fine public library and several 
scientific and educational societies; an active branch of the 
Young Men's Christian Assoc.; three hospitals; one 
monthly, nine weekly, and five daily newspapers, of which 
three weeklies and two dailies are in German; one savings 
bank, four private banks, and six national banks, the latter 
having an aggregate capital of $1,100,000. There are seven 
loan and homestead associations and an efficient board of 
trade. The bank clearings 1889 amounted to $78,000,000. 
There is an electric street-car service; there are also horse- 
cars ; the streets are well paved and are lighted with gas and 
electricity; a new system of water-works costing about 
$2,000,000 has been established; and there are several 
artesian wells, the latter supplying large quantities of 
mineral water. The fire dept. is well organized and there 
is an eflicient police force. Among the principal buildings 
are the union depot, accommodating eight railroads, U. $. 
court-house, board of trade building, a hotel costing 
$245,000, two opera-houses, the high-school building, the 
Rom. Cath. cathedral, and several churches. The manu- 
factures are extensive and varied. There are 11 distilleries 
which 1889 produced 24,800,000 gallons of spirits and paid 
a govt. tax of about $23,000,000. Wagons, carriages, 
watches, pottery, agricultural implements of various kinds, 
engines, electrical machines, and stoves are made; and 
there are flour-mills, starch factories, glucose works, 
breweries, and machine shops. Its splendid railway 
facilities and its water communication with the Great 
Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico make the city an important 
point of shipment for the vast quantities of grain grown in 
the surrounding country. ‘There are several elevators 
with total storage capacity more than 2,500,000 bushels, 
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There are also large stock-yards and several packing- 
houses. In the wholesale trade a vast business is trans- 
acted, the agricultural implement dealers having 27 
houses; leather and shoe findings, 3; lumber business, 11; 
grocery business, 7; paper, blank books, and stationery, 5; 
candy makers and dealers, 5; manufacturing chemists, 2; 
and wholesale druggists, 4. Other lines also are largely 
represented. Large quantities of bituminous coal are ob- 
tained in the immediate vicinity, and delivered in the city 
at only a slight advance on the cost of mining. The city 
is well drained; there are a number of parks, one of which 
has an area of 35 acres; the surroundings are pleasant; and 
the location, as indicated by the death-rate, is one of the 
most healthful in the country.—Very near the site of 
Peoria a trading post was established and a small fort 
built by La Salle 1680. In 1768 a company of French 
. people settled a little above the present location of the 
city, but 1778 the settlement was moved about a mile down 
the river and became known as La Ville de Maillet, being 
named for its principal founder. On this site Fort Clark 
was erected by U. S. soldiers 1812. The fort was burned 
1819, in which year the first American settlers arrived. 
The county of P. was organized 1825, the town was laid 
out the following year and, though the pop. was less than 
100, articles of incorporation were secured 1831. In 1845 
a city charter was obtained. Pop. (1870) 22,849; (1880) 
29,259; (1890, census first report) 40,758. 
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PEO'RIA Laxz: expanded portion of the Illinois river, 
in the State of Ill., separating Woodford and Tazewell 
counties from Peoria county. du length is about 20 m., 
and it ranges from 4 m. to 2} m. in width. The city of 
Peoria (q.v.) is at the s. end of this lake. 

PEPE, pá'pà, GABRIELE: 1781-1849; b. Bojano, in the 
present province of Molise, Italy. He took service in the 
Franco-Neapolitan army, was consequently exiled at the 
fall of the new govt.; served in the Italian legion in the 
French Mn under King Joseph in Spain with great dis- 
tinction, and with Murat; received command of a province, 
and afterward of the garrison of Syracuse. He was a 
zealous adherent of the revolutionary party 1820; and at 
the downfall of the constitutional govt. he was seized by 
the Austrians, and imprisoned two years at Olmutz, in 
Moravia. Afterward a bitter controyersy with Lamartine, 
then French chargé d'affaires in Tuscany, who had spoken 
slightingly of Italian patriotism, resulted in & duel, fol- 
lowed by an apology from the poet. He died at Bojano. 

PE'PE, GUGLIELMO: 1782-1855; b. Squillace; cousin of 
Gabriele P. After attaining high rank in the French 
army of Catalonia, he returned to Naples to support Murat. 
In 1818 he rooted out the nests of brigands who infested 
the provinces of Avellino and Foggia, and after the insur- 
rection of 1820, was for some months the most influential 
man in Naples; but was defeated by the Austrians at 
Rieti, 1821, Mar. 7, and forced to flee to Spain. He lived 
many years in England, afterward removing to Paris. In 
1848 he returned to Naples, welcomed with enthusiasm; 
and the king gave him command of the Neapolitan con- 
tingent against Austria. Disregarding his orders to return 
and put down the insurgents in Calabria, he turned with 
2,000 men to the defense of Venice, of whose army he had 
been elected commander-in-chief ; but all his courage and 
energy, with his small force, were in vain. Venice fell; 
P. fled and reached Paris. He died at Turin. He left 
several works, chief of which are, Relation des Evenements 
Politiques et Militaires de Naples en 1820 et 1821 (Paris 1822, 
in Italian and French), and Histoire des Revolutions et des 
Guerres d'Italie en 1847, 1848, et 1849 (Paris 1850). A 
statue of him has been erected in Turin. 

PEPERINO, n. pép-é-ré'nd [It. peperino—from pepe, 
pepper]: an, Italian name for a light, porous, brown vol- 
canic rock, formed by the cementing together of sand, 
scorie, cinders, etc., so called from the peppercorn-like 
fragments of which it is composed. It designates, in the 
usage of some geologists, the brown tuffs, derived from 
augitic rocks, in distinction from the ordinary tufas, which 
name they confine to the lighter-colored pumiceous rocks 
that have more trachyte in their composition. 
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PEPIN, pép'in, F. pch-páng' : name of several dis- 
tinguished members of the Carlovingian family (see 
CARLOVINGIANS).—The first was PEPIN LE VIEUX (‘the 
Old’) or PEPIN DE LANDEN; of Brabant origin; d. 639: 
he took his designation from Landen (now in Liége, 
Belgium). Rebelling with others of the great lords of 
Austrasia against the rule of Brunehaut, regent for the 
youthful king, he offered the crown to Clotaire II., King 
of Neustria, who, in reward of his services, created P. 
maire du palais of Austrasia, an office which he continued 
to hold during the two following reigns. His adminis- 
tration was directed to the preservation of the power 
and integrity of the Austrasian kingdom, and though, 
by opposing the various schemes of centralization pro- 
posed by the king, he fell under the royal displeasure, 
his conduet gained for him favor and influence with the 
Austrasian chiefs; his power and wealth were greatly 
increased, and a broad and firm path to political suprem- 
acy was laid for his descendants.—His son, GRIMOALD, 
who succeeded him as maire du palais, incautiously at- 
tempted to gather the fruits of his father’s schemes 
before they were ripe, and suffered for his folly: both he 
and his son Childebert were strangled in prison (656) by 
order of Clovis II. 

Pepin ‘the Old’ left by his daughter a grandson, PEPIN 
LE GROS or PEPIN D'HERISTAL (d. 714), who was elected 
by the Austrasian nobility as their chief, to protect 
Austrasia against the machinations of Elroin, the able 
maire of Neustria. His first step was to rid himself of . 
the Merovingian king who nominally ruled over Aus- 
trasia; which was effected by obtaining the condemna- 
tion of the unfortunate monarch, Dagobert II., by a 
council of bishops, and then putting him to death. 
From this time the Merovingian rule in Austrasia ceased. 
P. was now sole ruler, but his ambition did not stop 
here; he had resolved on the ruin of the Merovingian 
monarchs, and accordingly levied a large army for the 
invasion of Neustria. Elroin, on his side, was equally 
resolved to humble the territorial aristocracy and sup- 
port the throne; and advancing into Austrasia, his army 
came in sight of P.’s at Loixi. In the battle (680) which 
ensued, P.’s army was totally defeated, his brother and 
co-ruler, Martin, was: taken prisoner and put to death, 
and he himself narrowly escaped.  Elroin, however, was 
Soon afterward assassinated, and his successor, Warato, 
signed a treaty of peace. The incapacity and tyranny 
of Warato and his successor, Berthaire, discontented 
the Neustrian nobles, who went over to P., and by this 
accession of power enabled him to resume the offensive. 
Neustria was immediately invaded, and a bloody but 
decisive battle at Testry (687) freed P. of his opponent 
Berthaire, who was left dead on the field, and placed 
Neustria at his feet. Showing moderation in the midst 
of triumph, and perceiving that he could not place on the 
throne a more obedient servant than Thierry III., then 
king of Neustria, P. caused him to be proclaimed king of 
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Austrasia also, but reserved for himself the actual 
sovereign power, wielding the sceptre though declining 
thecrown. From this time he ruled the whole of France 
(Austrasia in his own right by his election as Duke, and 
Neustria as maire du palais) with energy, and undis- 
turbed by any internal commotion, during the lives of 
three other ‘fainéant’ kings, till his death. He had 
made several campaigns. (689-708) against the Frisians, 
but that valiant and independent race was not thor- 
-oughly subdued for some time afterward. P. had two 
legitimate sons, who died before him, and an illegitimate 
son, Charles, subsequently known as Charles Martel 
(q.v.), who succeeded to his power. 

The third who bore this name was PEPIN LE BREF, 
King of the Franks (d. 768, Sep.—reigned 752-768); 
younger son of Charles Martel. At the death of his 
father 741, he received Neustria and Burgundy; Aus- 
trasia, Thuringia, and Suabia being the heritage of his 
elder brother Carloman. Aquitaine was nominally a 
part of P.’s dominions, though, as it was really inde- 
pendent under its own duke, he made several attempts 
to subdue it; but the duke was able to hold his own 
against both P. on the one hand and the Arabs (from 
Spain) on the other. The farce of governing the country 
in the name and as the chief minister of the Merovingian 
sovereign was still kept up, though P. was eagerly 
longing for an opportunity to assume the crown; but 
the time was inopportune, as no sooner was the re- 
straint of Charles Martel’s iron hand removed by death, 
' than revolts broke out in all quarters among the Franks, 
Germans, Bavarians, and Gascons. The country, by 
the united exertions of P. and Carloman, was restored 
to tranquillity about 745. Those princes who had ex- 
cited the insurrection were mostly deposed and other- 
wise punished, and the Duke of Aquitaine was compelled 
to acknowledge at least the nominal sovereignty of 
Pepin. In 747 Carloman bade adieu to power, and re- 
tired into a convent, leaving his government to his sons, 
who were immediately dispossessed by Pepin. After 
crushing a rebellion of Saxons and Bavarians, P. began 
to carry out his favorite project of dispossessing the 
Merovingian dynasty of even the semblance of authority, 
and of originating in person a new royal dynasty. To 
gain his point, he flattered the clergy, then the most in- 
fluential body in France; and as they had been despoiled 
by Charles Martel for the behoof of his warriors, a mod- 
erate degree of kindness and generosity on the part of 
P. contrasted him so favorably with his father that the 
clergy at.onee became his partizans. So did the pope, 
who, feeling the importance of securing the aid of the 
powerful Frankish chief against the Lombards, then 
masters of Italy, released the Franks from their oath of 
fidelity to Childeric, the Merovingian monarch. On 
learning this, P. at once caused himself to'be elected 
king by the assembly of estates at Soissons, and was 
consecrated by the bp. of Mayenee 752, March. Chil- 
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deric retired to à convent, where he died 755. P. wasthe 
first Frankish monarch whose election received the 
sanction of the pope, and who was consecrated to his 
high dignity; and these solemn ceremonies put the 
crown to a great extent at the mercy of the clergy, who 
from this time took political rank in the state. The 
practice, too, followed by P. and his predecessors in 
office, of gaining partizans by granting particular fiefs 
to various chiefs, greatly strengthened the feudal sys- 
tem, and proportionally weakened the royal power. 
This effect, however, did not show itself till after the 
subsequent reign of Charlemagne, on account of the 
personal genius of these two rulers. P. wassoon called 
to aid the pope against the Lombards, and, marching 
into Italy at the head of a large army, he compelled 
Astulf, Lombard king, to retire from the siege of Rome, 
and restore several cities which had previously belonged 
to the Greeks: these were now handed over to the 
pope. He had hardly returned to France when he was 
anew summoned (755) to Italy, the Lombards having 
broken their engagements. This time he took Ravenna, 
Emilia, the Pentapolis, and the duchy of Rome, from 
the Lombards, reuniting them to the Holy See. After 
the settlement of affairs in Italy, the turbulent nations 
on his e. frontier demanded his attention. The Saxons 
and other German tribes were defeated (757), their 
country cruelly ravaged, a heavy tribute exacted, and 
numbers of captives and hostages taken. Resolved to 
unite the whole of Gaul under his authority, he eagerly 
accepted the invitation of the Visigoths of Septimania 
to aid them against the Arabs who had taken possession 
of the country; and after a war of many years’ duration, 
Narbonne, last of the Arab strongholds, was taken, and 
the country, freed of these invaders, at once acknowl- 
edged P.’s authority. The remaining years of his reign 
were occupied in reducing the independent monarchy of 
Aquitaine, which was not accomplished till, after nine 
years (760-768) of desolating warfare, P. obtained the 
assassination of his opponent, Duke Waifre, whose par- 
tizans then laid down their arms, surrendering to the 
Frankish monarch the vast provinces which stretch from 
the Loire to the ocean and the Pyrenees. Shortly after 
this conquest, P. died of dropsy. He was a most active, 
enterprising, and, in general, fortunate prince; he estab- 
lished the unity of the Gallic nation, and protected it, 
ae far a8 could be done, by invading and ravaging the 
territories of the neighboring nations, though he also 
introduced elements of weakness into its constitution 
which deplorably reduced the authority of his successors. 
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PEPIN, pép'in or píp'in, LAKE: expanded portion of 
the Mississippi river between the states of Wis. and 
Minn., separating Pierce and Pepin counties in Wis. from 
Goodhue and Wabasha counties in Minn. Its length is 
27 m., and it varies from two to nearly three m. in width. 
It is in the midst of a beautiful and picturesque region. 
In some portions, the limestone bluffs which rise from a 
large portion of the shores reach a height of about 400 
ft., giving an impressive scenery. The lake is a noted 
resort for fishermen, but is sometimes dangerous of 

.navigation when strong winds sweep down between its 
steep banks. 

PEPO, n. pé'pé, or PEPONIDA, n. pép' ón-i dd [L. pepo, a 
gourd—from Gr. pepón, a kind of melon—from Gr. pepén, 
ripe, mellow, as applied tp fruit]: the fruit of the melon, 
cucumber, and other Cucürbitacea. 

PEPPER, n. pép'pér [Gr. peperi; L. piper; It. pevere; 
F. poivre, pepper] : pungent spice, much used as a season- 
ing when ground to a powder; both the black and the 
white pepper of the shops are the product of Piper 
nigrum, ord. Piperacée (see below): V. to sprinkle with 
pepper; to pelt; to mangle or pierce with a number of 
missiles, as with shot. PEP'PERING, imp.: ADJ. hot; 
fiery; angry: N. a pelting with many shot or blows. 
PEP'PERED, pp. -pérd. PEP’PERY, a. -pér-i, hot; pun- 
gent; irascible. PEPPER BOX, a box for pepper. PEP- 
PER-BRAND, a kind of mildew or blight that affects corn. 
PEPPER-CAKE, a kind of gingerbread. PEPPERCORN, the 
berry or fruit of the pepper-plant : hence (from its small- 
ness), a thing of little value or importance. PEPPER- 
CORN RENT, nominal rent. PEPPER DULSE, the Lauren' céá 
pinnatifidá, ord. Algw, an edible sea-weed. PEPPER- 
GRASS, or PEPPERWORTS, the ord. Marsiléücée or Rhizó- 
car'pé?; popular names of some pungent-tasted plants, 
as the Lepidium sativum, or garden-cress, ord: Crucif- 
ér@ (see CRESS). 

PEP'PER (Piper): genus of plants of nat. order Pip- 
eracee (q.v.), which genus formerly included the whole 
of that order; but, as now limited, consists of plants 
with woody stems, solitary spikes opposite to the leaves, 
and covered with flowers on all sides, the flowers mostly 
hermaphrodite. The most important species is CoM- 
MON P., or BLACK P. (P. nigrum), native of the E. Indies, 
now cultivated also in many tropical countries, and ex- 
tensively in parts of America; its fruit being the most 
largely used of all species. It is a rambling and climb- 
ing shrub, with smooth and spongy stems, sometimes 

: 12 ft. long, and broadly ovate, acuminate, leathery 
leaves. The fruit is about the size of a pea, of bright- 
red color when ripe, not crowded on the spike. In cul- 
tivation, the P.-plant is supported by poles, or by small 
trees planted for the purpose, as it requires a certain de- 
gree of shade; and different kinds of trees are often 
planted for this purpose in India. It is propagated by 
euttings, comes into bearing in three or four years after 
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it is planted, and yields two crops annually for about 12 
years. When any of the ‘berries’ of a spike begin to 
change from green to red, all are gathered, as when 
more fully ripe they are less pungent, besides being 
apt to drop off. They are spread on mats and separated 
from the spikes by rubbing with the bands or by treading 
with the feet, after which they are cleaned by winnow- 
ing. The Black P. of commerce consists of the berries 
‘thus dried, which have become wrinkled and black; 
White P. is the seed freed from the skin and fleshy part 
of the fruit, to effect which the dried fruit is soaked in 
water and then rubbed. White P. thus prepared is of 
whitish-gray color, but frequently undergoes a bleach- 
. ing by chlorine, which improves its appearance at the 
expense of its quality. Black P. is much more pungent 
than White P., the essential constituents of the spice be- 
ing more abundant in the outer parts of the fruit than in 
the seed. P. depends for its properties chiefly on an 
acrid resin and an acrid volatile oil; it contains also a 
crystalline substance called Piperin.—The fruit of Piper 
trioicum, a species very similar to the Common P., is 
more pungent: it is cultivated in parts of India.—The 
fruit of other species of Piperacem is used as pepper in 
their native countries—that of Cocobryon Capense at the 
Cape of Good Hope; that of Peltobryon longifolium, of 
Artanthe crocata, of A. trichostachya, and of Serronia 
jaborandi in S. America.—P. amethysticum, or Ava pep- 
per-shrub, is sometimes ealled Long Pepper : from it an 
intoxicating beverage is obtained, and its roots are nar- 
cotic. Chavica Roxburghii and C. officinarum yield the 
Lone PEPPER of druggists: they have woody climbing 
stems, solitary spikes opposite to the leaves, dimcious 
flowers, and the fruits so close together on the spikes as 
in ripening to become a compact mass. "The spikes are 
gathered unripe, dried in the sun, and used in pickling 
and for eulinary purposes, also in medicine for the same 
purposes as Common Pepper: they have been generally 
reputed more pungent than Common Pepper. C. Rox- 
burghii is cultivated in Bengal and the Circars, where it is 
called Pippul; C. officinarum in the Dutch E. Indian colo- 
nies. The root and thickest part of the stem of C. Rox- 
burghii are extensively used in India as astimulant medi- 
eine ; and are cut into small pieces, dried, and brought to 
the market under the name pippula moola. 

P. acts on the skin as a rubetacient and vesicant, and 
is used for this purpose in a powdered state, moistened 
with some kind of alcoholie spirit. It is employed also 
as a local stimulant in relaxation of the uvula, and is ap- 
plied in the form of ointment to ringworm. Taken intothe 
stomach in minute quantities, it is a pleasant stimulant, 
but in large doses it produces great pain and irritation. 
The quantity used, however, by the natives of hot 
climates much exceeds anything known among Euro- 
peans, and the effects are evidently beneficial, rather 
than injurious. The chief use of P, is as a spice and 
condiment, 
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P. was known to the ancients: Hippocrates employed 
it as a medicine; and Pliny expresses his surprise that 
it should have come into general use, considering its 
want of flavor. In the middle ages, P. was one of the 
most costly spices, and in the 13th c. a few pounds of it 
were reckoned a princely present. The quantity now 
exported to Europe and N. America is immense; but 
there are no means of exactly ascertaining how much 
of the P. of commerce is the product of Piper nigrum, or 
indeed of the Piperacew, and how much—though cer- 
tainly it is not a large proportion of the whole—is the 
product of species of Capsicum. 

The name P. is popularly given to substances possess- 
ing a pungency resembling that of P., though produced 
by very different plants. Thus, CAYENNE P..is the prod- 
uet of species of Capsicum, of nat. order Solanacew; JA- 
MAICA P. (or PIMENTO), of species of Eugenia, of nat. 
order Myrtace? ; and GUINEA P., or MELEGUETTA P., of 
species of nat. orders Scitaminew and Anonacem. See 
CAPSICUM: PIMENTO: GRAINS OF PARADISE: GUINEA 
PEPPER. 

PEPPERELL, pép'ér-il, Sir WILLIAM: colonial gens 
eral and governor: 1696, Jan. 27—1759, July 6; b. Kit- 
tery Point, Me., near the present boundary of N. H. 
His youth was passed in mercantile business. Atabout 
30 yrs. of age he became member of council forthe prov- 
ince of Mass., and eontinued in that office until he be- 
came gov., 1756-58. He was chief-justice of the court of 
common pleas 1730; led the expedition against Louis- 
burg 1745; was made baronet; rose from col. to major- 
gen. 1755, and to lieut.gen. 1759. He wag author of 
Conference with the Penobscot Tribe (1753) ; and his life, by 
Usher Parsons, was published 1855. His grandson, 
baronet, took the side of the king in the revolutionary 
war, and lost his estates by confiscation. 

PEPPERIDGE, n. pép'pér-ij [corrupted from Sp. ber'- 
beris; Ar. berbaris, the barberry]: the black-gum tree; 
the Nyssa villosa, ord. Corndcée (see TUPELO). PEP- 
PERIDGE-BUSH, the barberry ; the Berbéris vulgaris, ord. 
Berbertdacée : also spelled PIPERIDGE. 

PEPPERMINT, n. pép'pér-mint [pepper, and mint]: 
aromatic herb; the Mentha piperitá, ord. Labiate (see 
MINT): a cordial prepared from it. PEPPERMINT-TREE, 
a tree found in Australia. PEPPERMINT WATER, amixt- 
ure of the essence of peppermint with water. 

PEP’PER-POT: West Indian dish of which Casareep 
(q.v.) is a principal ingredient; and with it flesh or dried 
fish, vegetables, chiefly the unripe pods of the okra (see 
H1BISCUS), and chillies (see CAPSICUM). 

PEP’ PER-ROOT (Dentaria diphylla) : perennial herba- 
ceous plant, of nat. order Cruciferw, native of N. Amer- 
ica, with pairs of ternate leaves and racemes of white 
flowers; the root of which has a pungent, mustard-like 
taste, and is used as a condiment, l 
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PEP’ PER-TREE: see SCHINUS. 


PEPSIN, or PEPSINE, n. pép' sin [F. pepsine—from Gr. 
pess6, I digest; pepso, I shall digest; pepsis, a digesting, 
a cooking]: peculiar nitrogenous ‘substance, forming, 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, the active constituent of 
the gastric juice in animals generally. According to 
Schmidt’s analysis, it contains 53:0 per cent. of carbon, 
6:7 of hydrogen, 17:8 of nitrogen, and 22:5 of oxygen; 
hence in its ultimate composition is closely allied to al- 
bumen. As obtained from the walls of calves’ or pigs’ 
stomachs, it has been much used in recent medical prac- 
tice, in the form either of powder or solution, for cases 
of disordered digestion from deficient or imperfect se- 
cretion of gastric juice,sand in convalescence from ty- 
phoid and other debilitating fevers. Pepsin wine is per- 
haps the best form in which to prescribe this substance ; 
a teaspoonful being the ordinary dose. _PEPTONE, n. 

ép'ton, a compound resulting from the action of pepsin, 
with diluted acid, on albuminous substances., PEP- 
TONES, n. plu. bodies into which all albuminous sub- 
stances, except amyloid, are changed by the action of 
acid gastric juice (see PROTEIDS: PROTEINE: DIGEs- 
TION). PEPTIC, a. póp tik, relating to or promoting di- 
gestion; dietetic. 

PEPYS, pép’is or péps, SAMUEL: distinguished officer 
of the English admiralty during the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II.: 1632,3, Feb. 23—1703, May 26; son of a 
London citizen, a tailor. He was well educated, first at 
St. Paul’s School, afterward at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. His cousin, Sir Edward Montagu (first Earl of 
Sandwich), introduced him to public employment. In 
1660 he was" appointed clerk of the acts of the navy, 
and 1673 sec. for the affairs of the navy. He was an 
excellent publie servant, acute, diligent, honest, and la- 
borious; but during the fanatical excitement of the 
Popish Plot he was committed to the Tower (1681), on 
an unfounded and absurd charge of aiding in the design 
to dethrone the king and extirpate the Protestant re- 
ligion. Having been discharged without a trial, P. was 
replaced at his post in the admiralty, which he retained 
till the abdication of James II. For two years he.held 
the honorable station of pres. of the Royal Soc. P. 


wrote Memoirs of the Royal Navy, 1690. He left to Mag- . 


dalene College his large collection of books, MSS., and 
prints, including about 2,000 ancient English ballads, 
forming five folio volumes. This curious collection was 
begun, he says, by Selden, and continued till 1700, when 
the form peculiar to the old ballads—namely, the black- 
letter, with pictures—was laid aside for the simpler 
modern fashion. P.’s character was full of contradic- 
tions, and his morality in private life was exceedingly 
easy. He was no statesman, and no great scholar; but 
he was a faithful public official, and a truthful writer of 
the gossip of his times. Accordingly, he is now best 
yemembered for his Diary, deciphered by the Rev. J, 
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Smith from the original shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library, Cambridge, and published first under the edito- 
rial care of Lord Braybrooke 1825. It commences 
1659,60, Jan. 1, and continues more than nine years, 
when the diarist was obliged from defective eyesight to 
abandon his daily task. Asa picture of the court and 
times of Charles II., this Diaryis invaluable; the events, 
characters, follies, vices—the brilliant wickedness of 
that reign—are presented in true and lively colors, and 
the work altogether is one of the most racy, unique, and 
amusing books in the language. Without this diary, we 
should be almost without any due understanding of the 
history of that period. Bright’s edition (1875-80) is in 
6 vols. See Wheatley's P. and the World He Lived In (1880). 
.PEQUOTS, pé’kwots, or PEQUODS, pé' kwóds: tribe of 
N. Amer. Indians of the Algonquin family ; they probably 
branched off from the Hudson-river Mohicans about 
the beginning of the 17th c. They were the dominant 
Indian tribe of Conn., and occupied a tract of about 500 
Sq. m., from the Niantie river to Wecapaug, R. I. In 
1633 they sold to the Dutch the site of a fort on the 
Connecticut river, and the next year entered into a 
treaty at Boston and made peace with the Narragan- 
setts, but soon afterward became hostile. Endicott and 
Gardiner led expeditions against them, and they in turn 
attacked Wethersfield, killing many settlers. Capt. 
Mason, with 90 white men and several hundred Mohi- 
cans, under their chief, Uncas, surprised the P. forts near 
Mystic, Conn., 1637. Their wigwams were burned, and 
many hundred men, women, and children perished. The 
remnant of the tribe continued the war until they were 
nearly annihilated in the Fairfield swamps. "Their chief, 
Sassacus, was killed by the Mohawks, to whom he had 
gone for refuge. Many P. were sold as slaves to the W. 
Indies; but two bands eventually gathered, 1655, one 
near New London, the other on the Pawcatuck, for whom 
laws were made. They were located at Ledyard and n. 
Stonington 1667. In King Philip’s War, and in opera- 
tions against the French, they were allies of the settlers. 
The two bands numbered 44 in 1848. Some of them re- 
moved to N. Y. with the Brotherton Indians, and emi- 
grated to Green Bay, Wis., where a few still remain. 
PER, pér [L.]: a prefix signifying through; thor- 
oughly; by; for. PER becomes PEt before l, as in pel- 
lucid. PER standing alone signifies by. PER ANNUM [L. 
annus, a year]: yearly, or by the year. PER BEARER, by 
the bearer. PER CENT, sént [L. centum, a hundred] : for 
every hundred. PERCENTAGE, -sén'tàj, rate by the hun- 
dred. PER DIEM, di ém [L. dies or diém, a day]: by the 
day. PER HEAD, for each one of a certain number (see 
PER CAPITA, SUCCESSION, below). PERMAN, each man. 
PER SALTUM, sdl'tüm [L. saltus, a leap] :at a leap. PER 
SE, sé [L. se, himself]: by himself or itself. 


PE' RA: a suburb of CONSTANTINOPLE (q.V.). 


PERAMBULATION OF PARISHES. 


PERADVENTURE, ad. pér' dd-vén' tir [L. per, through, 
and Eng. adventure: F. par aventure—par, by, for L. 
per, through, and aventure, chance]: by chance; per- 
haps. 

PERAK, pá-rük': one of the largest Malay states in 
the peninsula of Malacca, extending about 90 m. along 
the Strait of Malacca, and about 45 m. inland; about 
18,000 sq. m. The soil is fertile, and mostly covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. The mineral wealth is very 
great, and comprises abundance of tin, some gold and 
plumbago, and poor coal. Within recent years the ex- 
peetation has been raised that P. would become the 
greatest tin-producing country in the world. Elephants, 
tigers, leopards, bears, and boars, and occasionally a 
rhinoceros, are found. P. is thinly inhabited by various 
races, of which the Malays are most numerous. Some 
of the others are of the same stock as the inhabitants of 
Sumatra: there are wild hill-tribes in the interior. 
Cannibalism is still practiced by some of these races. 
See M’Nair’s P. and the Malays (1877). P.is governed 
by a sultan and petty chiefs, who have of late come 
under British influence, represented by a resident and 
his assistants. The murder of the British resident 
1875 brought P. into evilfame. It is now practically a 
dependency of the Brit. crown colony of the Straits Set- 
tlements (q.v.). The cap. is Kinta; port, Port Weld. 
The revenue was reported (1889) about $1,500,0C0. Pop. 
179,590. 

PERAMBULATE, v. pér-ám' bü-làt [L. peram’ bula' tus, 
walked orrambled through—from per, through; am’ bilo, 
I walk about]: to walk or pass through or over; to sur- 
vey by passing through. PERAM’BULATING, imp. PER- 
AM’BULATED, pp. PERAM'BULA' TION, n. -lé’shiin, act of 
passing through or over; a travelling survey or inspec- 
tion; annual survey of the bounds of a town, village, or 
parish (see below). PERAM'BULA'TOR, n. -tér, an instru- 
ment for measuring distances on roads; a child’s car- 
riage which an attendant pushes from behind. PERAM'- 
BULATORY, &. -là-tér-í, rambling through or over. 

PERAMBULA' TION OF PARISHES: ancient cus- 
tom of Rogation week in England. It was designed to 
supplicate the Divine blessing on the fruits of the earth ; 
and to preserve in all classes of the community a correct 
knowledge of, and due respeet for, the bounds of paro- 
chial and individual property. It appears to have been 
derived from a still older custom among the ancient 
Romans, called Terminalia and Ambarvalia, festivals 
in honor of the god Terminus and the goddess Ceres. 
* On its becoming a Christian custom, the heathen rites 
and ceremonies were discarded, and those of Christian- 
ity substituted. It was appointed to be observed on 
one of the Rogation (q.v.) days, the three days next be- 
fore Ascension Day. Before the Reformation, parochial 
perambulations were conducted with great ceremony. 
The lord of the manor, with a large banner, priests in 
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surplices and with crosses, and other persons with hand- 
bells, banners, and staves, followed by most of the [ 1- 
rishioners, walked in procession round the parish, stop- 
ping at crosses, forming crosses on the ground, ‘ saying 
or singing gospels to the corn,’ and allowing ‘ drinkings 
and good cheer’ (Grindal’s Remains, pp. 141, 241, and 
Note; Whitgift's Works, III. 266,7; Tindal’s Works, 
III. 62, 234, Parker Society’s edition); which proceedings 
were remarkable, as the Rogation days were appointed 
fasts. From the different practices observed on the 
occasion, the custom received the various names of pro- 
cessioning, rogationing, perambulating, and ganging the 
boundaries ; and the week in which it was observed was 
called Rogation week ; Cross week, because crosses were 
borne in the processions; and Grass week, because, the 
Rogation days being fasts, vegetables formed the chief 
diet. 

At the Reformation, the ceremonies and practices 
deemed objectionable were abolished, and only ‘the 
useful and harmless part of the custom retained.’ Yet 
its observance was considered so desirable that a homily 
was prepared forthe occasion; and injunctions were 
issued requiring that, for * the perambulation of the cir- 
cuits of the parishes, the people should once in the year, 
at the time accustomed, with the rector, vicar, or curate, 
and the substantial men of the parish, walk about the 
parishes, as they were accustomed, and, at their return 
to the church, make their common prayer. And the 
curate, in their said common perambulations, was at 
certain convenient places to admonish the people to give 
thanks to God (while beholding of his benefits), and for 
the increase and abundance of his fruits upon the face 
of the earth, with the saying of the 103d Psalm. At 
which time also the said minister was required to incul- 
cate these or such like sentences, Cursed be he which 
translateth the bounds and doles of his neighbor; or 
such other order of prayers as should be lawfully ap- 
pointed.’ (Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, III. 61.) 

To this day, questions of disputed boundary between 
parishes are invariably settled by the evidence afforded 
by these perambulations; for in such questions, imme- 
morial custom isconclusive. And so far are they recog- 
nized in law, that the parishioners on such occasions 
are entitled to trespass on lands, and even to enter 
private houses if these stand on the boundary-line. In 
Scotland, where the parochial principle has never been 
developed as in England (see PARISH), there seem few 
traces of a similar practice. But, as between neighbor- 
ing landowners, a breve of perambulation is the tech- 
nical remedy for setting right a dispute as to boundaries 
or marches; and perambulating or ‘ riding’ the bounds 
of boroughs is a common practice. 

The necessity or determination to perambulate along 
the old track often occasioned curious incidents. Ifa 
canal had been cut through the boundary of a parish, it 
was deemed necessary that some of the parishioners 
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should pass through the water. Where a river formed 
part of the boundary-line, the procession either passed 
along it in boats, or some of the party stripped and 
swam along it, or boys were thrown into it at customary 
places. If a house had been erected on the boundary- 
line, the procession claimed the right to pass through 
it. A house in Buckinghamshire, still standing, has an 
oven passing over the boundary-line. It was customary 
in the perambulations to put a boy into this recess, to 
preserve the integrity of the boundary-line. At various 
parts of the parish boundaries, two or three of the vil- 
lage boys were ‘ bumped '—that is, a certain part of the 
person was swung against a stone wall, a tree, a post, 
or any other hard object which happened to be near the 
parish boundary. This, it will scarcely be doubted, was 
an effectual method of recording the boundaries in the 
memory of these battering-rams, and of those who wit- 
nessed this curious mode of registration. 

The eustom of perambulating parishes continued in 
parts of the kingdom to a late period, but the religious 
portion of it was generally, if not universally, omitted. 
The eustom has, however, of late years been revived in 
its integrity in many parishes. 

PERAME' LES: see BANDICOOT. 

PERBENDS, n. plu. pér'bénde, or PERBANDS, n. plu. 
-bándz [F. parpaing]: stones carried through the whole 
thickness of a wall: see PERPENDER. 

PERCALE, n. pér'kàl [F.]: cotton goods, printed or 
plain, and with a linen finish. 

PERCALINE, n. pér-ka-lén’ [F.] : fine French printed 
eotton goods. 

PER CAPITA, pér küp'i-tà, SUCCESSION : eoming of 
persons into the estate of a deceased person on the 
condition of share and share alike—i.e., when descend- 
ants take as individuals (capita), not by right of repre- 
sentation (per stirpes). When all the living descendants 
of an intestate are in the same degree of kinship to him, 
they take equal shares of his estate: but if some are in 
one degree (e.g., children) and others in another degree 
(e.g., grandchildren), the former take per capita; the 
latter take per stirpes, receiving as their shares so much 
of the estate as would have come to their representative 
or representatives in the nearer degree of kinship. 


PERCEIVE—PERCEPTION. 


PERCEIVE, v. pér-sev' [OF. percever ; F. percevoir, to 
perceive — from L. percipére, to observe—from per, 
thoroughly; capio, I take]: to have the knowledge of 
external objects through the medium of the senses; to 
observe; to know; to understand; to discover.  PER- 
CEIV'ING, imp. PERCEIVED’, pp. -sévd’'. PERCEIV' ER, 
n.-ér, one who perceives. ^ PERCEIV' ABLE, a. -d-bl, 
that may be felt, seen, heard, or tasted; discernible by 
the mind.  PERCEIV' ABLY, ad. -bli. PERCEPTIBLE, a. 
pér-sép'ti-bl [L. perceptus, observed, perceived: F. per- 
ceptible] : that may impress the senses; capable of being 
perceived.  PERCEP TIBLY, ad. -ti-blí. PERCEP' TIBLE- 
NESS, n. -bl-nés, or PERCEP'TIBIL'ITY, n. -bil i-i, state or 
quality of being perceptible. ^ PERCEP'TION, n. -shün 
[F.—L.]: the power, act, or state of receiving a knowl- 
edge of external things by impressions on the senses; 
idea; notion; conception (see below). PERCEP’TIVE, a. 
-fiv, having the power of perceiving. PERCEPTIVITY, n. 
pér' sép-tiv'i-ti, the power of perception or thinking.— 
Syn. of ‘ perceive’: to discern; distinguish; see; feel; 
apprehend ; note; remark ; behold. 

PERCEP’TION [see PERCEIVE], in Philosophy: term 
referring to our reception of knowledge through the 
senses—an operation that to the common understanding 
seems simple enough, but whose philosophical consid- 
eration is attended with much difficulty. P., considered 
as a source of knowledge, refers exclusively to the outer 
or the object world—the world of extended matter and 
its properties. The names for the act of knowing one’s 
own mind—the feelings and thoughts of the individual 
—are Self-consciousness and Self-introspection. The 
word ‘Consciousness’ is sometimes improperly limited 
to this signification. Locke used the term ‘ Reflection’ 
for the same meaning, but this is ambiguous, and is now 
disused. All our knowledge is thus said (by those that 
deny innate ideas) to spring from two sources—Percep- 
tion and Self-consciousness. 

Two great disputes connect themselves with P., both 
raised into their full prominence in the philosophical 
world by Bp. Berkeley. The first is the origin of our 
judgments of the Distances and real Magnitudes of 
visible bodies. In opposition to the common opinion 
on this subject, Berkeley maintained that these were 
learned by experience, and not known by the mere act 
of vision: see VISION. 

The second question relates to the grounds that we 
have for asserting the existence of an external and 
material world—which, in the view of Berkeley, was 
bound up with the other question. Inasmuch as P. is 
a mental act, and knowledge is something contained in 
a mind, what reason have we for believing in the exist- 
ence of objects apart from our minds? or what is the 
mode of existence of the so-called external world? 

The following sentences show in what manner Berke- 
ley set forth the question: ‘That neither our thoughts, 
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nor passions, nor ideas, formed by the imagination, 
exist without the mind, is what everybody will allow; 
and it seems no less evident that the various sensations 
or ideas imprinted on the sense, however blended or 
combined together (i.e., whatever objects they compose), 
cannot exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving them. 
I think an intuitive knowledge may be obtained of this 
by any one that shall attend to what is meant by 
the term exist when applied to sensible things. The 
table on which Iam writing, I say exists—i.e., I see 
and feel it; and if I were out of my study, I should say 
it existed, meaning thereby that if I was in my study I 
might perceive it, or that some otherspirit actually does 
perceive it. There was an odor—i.e., it was smelled; 
there was a sound—that is to say, it was heard; acolor 
or figure, and it was perceived by sight or touch. This 
is all I can understand by these and the like ex- 
pressions. For as to what is said of the absolute exist- 
ence of unthinking things, without any relation to their 
being perceived, that seems perfectly unintelligible. 
Their esse is percipi, nor is it possible they should have 
any existence out of the minds or thinking things which 
perceive them.’ 

This doctrine of Berkeley, amounting, it was said, to 
a denial of the existence of a material world (which is 
far from a correct view of it), was followed out by Hume, 
who, on similar reasoning, denied the existence of mind, 
and resolved the universe into a mere flow of ideas and 
impressions, without any subject to be impressed; ac- 
knowledging, nevertheless, that he felt himself unable, 
practically, to acquiesce in his own unanswerable argu- 
ments. There was obviously some great mistake in 
a mode of reasoning that brought about a dead-lock 
of this description; hence it has been the work of meta- 
physical philosophy since that: time to endeavor to put 
the perception of the world on an admissible footing. 

Dr. Reid reclaimed against Berkeley and Hume, by 
appealing to Common Sense, or Unreasoning Instinct, 
as a sufficient foundation for our belief in the existence 
of a world apart from our own minds. Sir W. Hamil- 
ton expounded the same view with greater clearness 
and precisiol. He considers that our consciousness 
tells us at once that in the act of perceiving there is both 
a perceiving subject—self, or the mind—and an external 
reality, in relation with sense, as the object perceived. 
* Of the existence of both these things,’ he says, ‘I am 
convinced; because I am conscious of knowing each of 
them, not mediately in something else, as represented, 
but immediately in itself, as existing. Of their mutual 
dependence, I am no less convinced; because each is 
apprehended equally and at once, in the same indivisi- 
ble energy, the one not preceding or determining, the 
other not following or determined; and because each is 
apprehended out of, and in direct contrast to, the other.’ 
—Reid, p. 747. 

Much ag Hamilton has labored to elucidate this doc- 
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trine in all its bearings, it has not been generally ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. Many believe that he has re- 
garded as an ultimate fact of our constitution what 
admits of being still further resolved, and has mistaken 
an acquisition of the mature mind for a primitive or in- 
stinctive revelation. 

Prof. Ferrier, in Institutes of Metaphysics, has gone 
through the question with extraordinary minuteness and 
elaboration. His main position is the inseparability of 
the subject and the object in P. (a position maintained 
also by Hamilton in the above extract), which is not 
reconcilable with the common assumption as to the in- 
dependent existence of matter. Indeed, he reduces the 
received dogma of the existence of matter per se to a 
self-contradiction, and builds up asystem in strict con- 
formity with the correlation, or necessary connection, of 
the mind perceiving with the object perceived. He thus 
approaches nearer to Berkeley than to Hamilton or to 
Reid. 

Those who would endeavor to show that our notion of 
the outer world is a complex fact and an acquisition, 
and not a simple apprehension of the uneducated mind, 
explain themselves to the following effect. It is in the 
exercise of force that we have to look for the peculiar 
feeling of the externality of sensible things, or the dis- 
tinction that we make between what impresses from 
without, and impressions not recognized as outward. 
Any impression that rouses a stroke of energy within 
us, and that varies exactly and constantly as that en- 
ergy varies, we call an outward impression. Dr. Johnson 
refuted Berkeley, as he thought, by kicking astone. But 
in fact it was his own action with its consequences, and 
not the optical impression of a stone in the eye, that 
satisfied him as to the existence of something outward. 
The sum-total of all the occasions for putting forth 
active energy, or for conceiving this as possible to be 
put forth, is our external world. 

We experiencecertain uniformly recurring sensations, 
and certain uniform changes in these, when we exert 
particular energies. Thus the visible picture of our 
dwelling is a permanent and habitual experience with us, 
and the variations of appearance to which it is subject 
correspond principally to our own conscious movements. 
As we move from one end ofa room to another, we ex- 
perience a change of the visible aspect at every step, 
and this regularly happens as often as we repeat the 
movement. But at times the experience exists in an- 
other shape, to which we give the name of memory or 
idea. We draw amarked distinction between these two 
modes of presentation, the actual and the ideal; and we 
assign a superiority to the one over the other. The su- 
periority, we find, connects itself with the relation to 
our own movements: a mere idea or mental picture re- 
mains the same, whatever be our bodily position or bodily 
exertions; the sensation that we call the actual is en- 
tirely at the mercy of our movements, shifting in every 
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possible way (but uniformly), according to the varieties 
of action that we go through. With a forward move- 
ment, the visible impression enlarges; with a backward 
movement, it diminishes. A certain movement of the 
eye shuts it out, another restores it. The raising of 
the head and the bending of the body are followed by 
an altered spectacle. We cannot but draw a broad dis- 
tinction between the mental scenery thatis thus shifted 
by all our movements, and the ideas and dreams that 
vary of themselves while we are still. To express the 
one fact, we use the terms externality, the material 
world, independent existence; to express the other, we 
employ the opposite language—internality, the world of 
mind, etc. Even if sensation were only in ourselves, 
weshould still have to distinguish between present sensa- 
tion and remembered or revived sensation ; the reference 

` of the one to our voluntary movements, and of the other 
tono such modifying causes, would oblige us to note 
a vital difference in the two classes of facts. Such is the 
uniformity of connection between certain appearances 
and certain movements, that we come to anticipate the 
one through the other. We know that in some one po- 
sition, as when lying in bed, certain movements of the 
limbs and back will bring us to the sensation of a solid 
contact in the feet; that another series of movements 
will bring on a particular view to the sight; that a third 
movement will give the sound of a bell in the ear, and 
so forth. We cannot avoid regarding these various sen- 
sible effects, brought uniformly into play by a regular 
series of waking voluntary actions, as totally different 
from our ideas, recollections, and dreams. 

As our belief in the externality of the causes of our 
sensations means that certain actions of ours will bring 
the sensations into play, or modify them in à known 
manner, this belief is readily furnished by experience 
and is no morethan our experience entitles us to enter. 
tain. When wehave been repeatedly conscious that a 
tree becomes larger and larger to the eye in connection 
with a definite locomotion forward on our part; that this 
movement brings on at last a sensation of touch ; that this 
sensation of touch varies with definite movements of the 
arms, and so on—the repetition of all this train of ex- 
perienee fixes it on the mind, so that from one thing 
alone, as from the distant vision of the tree, we can an- 
ticipate, or, as it is otherwise called, perceive, all the 
other consequences. We then know, without ‘going 
through the steps, that the specified’ movements will 
bring about all the sensations above described, and we 
know nothing else; this knowledge, however, is to us 
the recognition of external existence, the actual fact that 
is meant when a material world is spoken of. Belief 
in external reality is the sure anticipation of certain 
sensations on the performance of certain movements; 
everything else said to be implied in it is but a conven- 
ient hypothesis for aiding the mind in holding together 
those multifarious connections that our experience has 
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established in the mind. In order to account for the 
fact that the conscious movement of elevating the upper 
eyelid is followed with the sensation of light, to us and to 
other minds, we suppose a luminous agency always ex- 
isting even when not affecting us or any other person; 
we cannot know or verify this supposition—it is a gen- 
eralization founded upon particular experiences, and 
serving to sum up those experiences in a convenient 
form, but no such perennial independent substance can 
be absolutely proved.—See NOMINALISM. 

PERCEVAL, pér’sé-val, The Right Hon. SPENCER: 
English prime minister: 1762, Nov. 1—1812, May 11; b. 
London; second son of John, Earl of Egmont. He was 
educated at Harrow, and at Trinity College, Cambridge; 
was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, and soon ob- 
tained repute as a diligent lawyer. Obtaining a seat in 
parliament for Northampton 1796, he was soon conspic- 
uous for his extreme horror of popery, and his violent 
advocacy of the ‘Protestant interest. In the Adding- 
ton administration, he was made solicitor-gen. 1801, and 
attorney-gen. 1802. Inthe Portland administration, 1807, 
he was made chancellor of the exchequer; and on the 
death of the Duke of Portland, 1809, P. became premier, 
uniting to his former office that of first lord of the 
treasury; which offices he retained till his death by as- 
sassination in the lobby of the house of commons. P. 
was killed by a pistol-shot from a man named Belling- 
ham, a Liverpool broker, trading with Russia, who, hav- 
ing sustained some losses and injuries, which he had 
vainly applied to the govt. to redress, determined to 
avenge himself by taking thé life of the prime minister. 
P.’s assassination shocked the public mind; but his death 
was rather a private than a public calamity. He was 
ready in debate, a placid and not ungraceful speaker, 
and led the house of commons with much tact; but he 
was superficial and intolerant. Sydney Smith, in his 
Letters of Peter Plymley, has given P. a kind of fame by 
his sarcasm. It was the fashion, when P.’s public policy 
was attacked, to laud his domestic virtues; and as to 
this, ‘Peter’ said that, if he had to choose between pub- 
lic and private virtues, he should prefer that Mr. P. 
‘owed for the veal of the preceding year, whipped his 
boys, and saved his country.’ 

PERCH, n. perch [F. perche, a pole, a perch—from L. 
perticd, a pole or long staff: Sp. percha, a barber’s sign- 
post]: a pole; a long staff; anything on which fowls 
roost or light: a'measure of length of 54 yds., or 164 ft.— 
asa measure of area, the 40th part of a rood: V. to 
place or set upon, as a bird on a perch; to light or settle 
on; to sitor roost, asabird. PERCH’ING, imp. PERCHED, 
pp. pércht. PERCHER, n. pérch/ér, one of an order of birds, 
the perchers, that perch or light on trees. PERCHED 
BLOCKS, in geol., detached blocks of rocks which have 
been left by glaciers on the brows or ridges of hills or 
mountains. 
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PERCH, n. pérch [F. perche—from L. perca; Gr. perké, 
a perch—from Gr. perknos, dark-colored], (Perca): genus 
of acanthopterous fishes, of family Percide, to which it 
gives its name, and which includes many genera and a 
very great number of species both of marine and of fresh 
water fishes. The Percida, or P. family, have the body 
somewhat oblong and more or less compressed; the 
scales rather large; the bones of the gill-covers toothed 
or otherwise armed; the mouth without barbels; the 
vomer toothed, generally the palate also; there are some- 
times two dorsals, sometimes only one. To this family 
belong not only the true perches, all of which are fresh- 
water fishes, but; the Lates (q.v.) of the Nile, the Bass 
(q.v.) or Sea P., and their congeners, the Pike-perches 
(q.v.), the Serrani, and many other fishes. The true 
perches (Perca) have two dorsal fins, distinct and sepa- 
rate, the rays of the first spinous and those of the second 
flexible; the tongue is smooth; and the gill-covers are 
bony, notched, and sharply serrated. The Common P. 
(P. fluviatilis) is an inhabitant of the lakes, ponds, and 
Still rivers of almost all parts of Europe; and the N. 
Amer. form (often called P. flavescens) cannot be posi- 
tively separated from it as a species. It is of greenish- 
brown color, passing into golden yellow on the under 
parts, and marked on the back with six or seven indis- 
tinet blaekish eross-bands. Its height is about one-third 
of its length, though there is much variety in its pro- 
portions. It often attains a length of 16 or 18 inches, 
and a weight of 2 or 3 lbs. ; but perches have been taken 
of 8 Ibs. weight or more. "The P. loves still waters, and 
is easily reared in ponds ; but it is not a desirable inmate 
of ponds intended for other fish, because it is very vora- 
eious, and devours their fry. It is readily caught by 
almost any kind of bait, and sometimes takes a small 
artificial fly. It is much esteemed for the table. It 
lives a long time out of the water if kept moist, and in 
some countries is thus brought to market, and carried 
back to the pond if not sold. The female P. deposits 
her eggs in long strings, united by a viscid matter.—A 
species (P. Italica) found in s. Europe differs from the 
Common P. in its shorter and deeper form, and lack of 
black bands.—A minute crustacean, known as the perch- 
pest, infests the mouth of the perch. 

PERCHANCE, ad. pér-cháns' [L. per, for F. par, by, 
and Eng. chance]: by chance; perhaps. 

PERCHE, Le, léh pérsh: portion of France, in early 
times belonging to the province of Maine, and lying s. 
of Normandy, with Mortagne for cap. In the 16th c. it 
became part of the kingdom of France. In the modern 
division of the country, it forms portions of Orne, Eure- 
et-Loir, and Eure departments, 
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PERCHLORATE, n. pér-klor’at [L. per, through: Gr. 
chloros, green]: a compound of perchloric acid with à 
base. PERCHLOR'1C ACID (HCIO,), colorless liquid, dens- 
ity 17782 at 60°, not solidifying at —31?; obtained by 
distilling potassium perchlorate with sulphuric acid. 
Its vapor is transparent and colorless; in contact with 
moist air it produces dense white fumes. Perchloric 
acid, when cautiously mixed with a small quantity of 
water, solidifies to a crystalline mass—a compound 
of perchloric acid with one molecule of water: 
Hclo, + H,O. When brought into contact with car- 
bon, ether, or other organic substances, perchloric acid 
explodes with great violence; hence it is a dangerous 
substance to handle. 

PERCIPIENT, a. pér-síp^i-ént [L. percipten'tem, observ- 
ing—from per, through, and capío, Itake]: having the 
faculty of perception; perceiving: N. one who perceives 
or has the faculty of perception. 


PERCIVAL, pér’st-val, JAMES GATES: geologist and 
poet: 1795, Sep. 15—1856, May 2; b. Berlin, Conn. In 
childhood he was remarkably precocious; at the age of 
14 wrote a heroie poem; graduated at Yale 1815, at the 
head of his class; practiced medicine in Charleston, S. C. ; 
became asst. surgeon in U. S. army, and for à time 
was prof. of chem. at the U. S. Milit. Acad. He settled 
in New Haven, Conn., 1827; studied geology; with Prof. 
Shepard, made geological survey of Conn. 1835; began 
survey of Wisconsin 1853. He could speak 10 languages, 
and was a musician, poet, botanist, and geologist. In 
his habits he was a recluse and somewhat eccentric. P. 
died at Hazel Green, Wis.—lIIc published a vol. of poetry 
1820; Prometheus and Clio (1822); Poemsin 2 vols. (1826); 
translated Malte Brun’s Geography, 3 large 4to vols. 
(1834); Dream of a Day (1843). A complete collection of 
his works, some of which are tragedies, was issued 1859. 
His report on the geol. of Conn. (1842) was a work of 
great learning and labor, and contained a study of trap 
formations, supporting a theory of fractures of the earth’s 
crust. His Life and Letters, ed. by Julius H. Ward, was 
published 1866. 


PERCLOSE, pér'kloz or -klés: railing or other inclosure 
separating a tomb or chapel from the rest of a church. 
P., or DEMI-GARTER, in her.,is the lower half of the gar- 
ter with the buckle. 

PERCOID, a. pér’koyd [Gr. perke, the perch; eidos, re- 
semblance (see PERCH 2)]: resembling the perch; per- 
taining to the PER'COIDS, or PERCOIDJE, pér-koy'de, the 
perch family. 

PERCOLATE, v. pér'ko-làt [L. percolatus, percolated 
—from per, through; colo, I strain—from colum, Karori 
to strain or filter through; to cause to pass through 
porous substances, or those not perfectly compact and 
solid. PER’cOLATING, imp. PER’COLATED, pp. PERCO- 
LATOR, n. -là-tér, that which filters a liquid. PER'COLA’- 
TION, n. -lü/shün, the act of passing a liquid through a 
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medium, as through felt or a porous stone; purification 
by straining; a process much used in pharmacy, and in 
some other arts, for extracting certain soluble properties 
of various bodies by filtering a liquid through them. 
About 50 tinctures and extracts are properly prepared 
thus. As the fluid soaks in and passes through the ma- 
terial acted on, it displaces and carries with it the solu- 
ble parts; hence percolation is sometimes called the 
Method of Displacement. The forms of apparatus for 
percolation are very numerous, but the principle is the 
same in all—viz., a vessel with a porous bottom, and in 
the form of a truncated cone inverted, receives the ma- 
terial first, and over it is poured the water or other fluid 
which is to extract its virtues. One made by an eminent 
French pharmacien, M. Bejot, is very effective and com- 
plete. A is a long funnel-shaped glass, with a glass 
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stop-cock (b) in the bottom, which narrows to an inch 
diameter; this fits into the neck of a large globular ves- 
sel B, both being adjusted by grinding. C is a syringe 
of brass fixed in the glass B as shown, and made air-tight 
by a caoutchouc washer. al, a?, a? are three diaphragms 
of porous felt, pierced by the tube d, which allows air- 
bubbles to escape from the bottom without disturbing 
the fluid. The material to be acted on, as wood, bark, 
root, leaves, ete., is first powdered, and is then laid on the 
top of the uppermost diaphragm, a!, so as to half-fill the 
space between it and the glass-cover c; water, or any 
other required fluid, is then poured in until it is filled; 
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the stop-cock b is opened, and the operator draws the 
air from the outer vessel by means of the air-pump C; 
the fluid is thus rapidly drawn through the material, and 
displaces its soluble parts. a? and a? arrest the fine solid 
particles which are carried through the first diaphragm 
with the liquid, and form sediments which also are acted 
on by the liquid, which is checked at each division for a 
time. The fluid, however dark-colored, when it reaches 
the globular glass is beautifully bright and clear, and 
the preparations so made are remarkable for good qual- 
ity and uniformity of strength. Redwood’s percolator 
(invented 1864) has great efficacy. Itconsists of a tinned 
copper cylinder, with a smaller cylinder of flannel inside, 
in which the materials are put. The whole is filled with 
the fluid menstruum, and as that which is in more im- 
mediate contact with the solid materials becomes charged 
with the soluble matter displaced, it gives rise, as its 
density is increased, to an endosmotic action through 
the flannel walls of the inner cylinder, until the whole is 
equalized, when it is drawn off by the tap, and fresh fluid 
added until it comes away colorless. The outer cylinder 
has a tight cover to prevent loss by evaporation. 


PERCURRENT, a. pér-kür'rént [L. per, through; cur- 
rens or curren'tem, running—from curro, Irun]: running 
through from top to bottom. 


PERCUSS, v. pér-küs' [L. percussus, thrust or pierced 
through—from per, through; quatéré, to shake]: to 
strike forcibly; to strike in order to ascertain the result- 
ing sound. PERCUS’SING, imp. PERCUSSED, pp. -küst'. 
PERCUSSION, n. pér-küsh'ün [F.—L.]: act of striking one 
body against another; effect orimpression of sound on 
the ear; impression one body makes on another by strik- 
ing or falling upon it: act of striking or tapping on the 
chest, abdomen, etc., that sounds may be produced, by 
which the condition of the parts may be ascertained (see 
below). PERCUS'SIVE, a. -kiis’stv, striking against. PER- 
CUSSION-LOCK, gun-lock that acts by percussion. CEN- 
TRE OF PERCUSSION (see that title). 

PERCUS'SION, in Medicine: method of eliciting 
sounds by tapping or gently striking the surface of thc 
body; its object being to determine by the nature of thc 
sound the comparative density of the subjacent parts. 
This means of diagnosis was employed first by Avcn- 
brugger in the middle of the 18th c., and was afterward 
adopted by Corvisart in investigation of heart-diseases; 
but its value was not fully appreciated till Laennec made 
the diseases of the chest his peculiar study; and since 
his time, its application and various uses have been con- 
siderably extended by the labors of Piorry, Hughes Bcn- 
nett, and other physicians. 

P. is employed in the diagnosis chiefly of diseases of 
the lungs, heart, and abdominal organs. It may be 
direct (or, as some writers term it, immediate), or it may 
be mediate. In the former case, the part to be examined 
is struck with the ends of the three first fingers set close 
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together on the same level, or with a small mallet tipped 
with India-rubber; while in the latter, now almost uni- 
versally adopted, a flat body is placed on the chest, or 
other part to be examined, and is then struck by the 
fingers or mallet. The flat intervening body is termed 
a Pleximeter [Gr. plexia, a blow; metron, a measure]. 
The instrument usually sold as a pleximeter is a flat, 
oval piece of ivory ; but the left index or middle finger of 
the physician, with its flat surface fitted accurately to 
the part to be examined, serves equally well. The force 
of the stroke on the pleximeter—whether with use of 
the fingers or the mallet—must vary according as 
it is desired to elicit the sound from a superficial or 
a deep-seated part. The surface to be percussed 
should be exposed, or covered with, at most, only 
one layer of clothing; and the blow should fall per- 
pendicularly on the pleximeter. When P. is made 
over a considerable cavity filled with air—e.g., the stom- 
ach or intestines—a hollow, drum-like, or (as it is usu- 
ally termed by medical writers) tympanitic sound is 
produced. When any part of the surface of the chest is 
struck below which there is considerable depth of healthy 
lung-tissue consisting of small cells filled with air, a 
clear sound is evolved, less loud and hollow than the 
tympanitic sound, and termed the pulmonary percussion- 
note, depending partly on the vibrations of air in the 
lung-cells, and partly on the vibrations of the walls of 
the chest. When the subjacent substance is solid (as 
the heart, liver, or spleen) or fluid (e.g., when there is 
effusion into a closed sac), the sound is dull in proportion 
to the density and want of elasticity of the part struck. 
The first requisite to make P. useful in diagnosis of dis- 
ease is accurate knowledge of the sounds elicited from 
the different partsin their normal condition. When, e.g., 
the healthy pulmonary P.-note is known, increased res- 
onance of the walls of the chest will indicate dilatation 
of the air-cells (or Pulmonary Emphysema), while various 
degrees of dulness will indicate such morbid changes as 
the effusion of fluid into the pleura (Hydrothorax), or 
inflammatory solidification of the lung-tissue (the Hepa- 
tization in Pneumonia), or tubercular deposit. For 
the use of P. in diagnosis, see further: PERICARDITIS: 
PLEURISY. 

PERCUS' SION CAPS: small copper cylinders, closed 
at one end, for conveniently holding the detonating 
powder exploded by a stroke from the trigger in percus- 
sion-arms. Caps were not used with the earliest percus- 
sion-arms, which the Rev. Mr. Forsyth of Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, patented 1807; but they came into gen- 
eral use 1820-30, and were adopted for the Brit. army 
by 1840. With adoption of breech-loading arms, the use 
of separate caps has been discontinued: the cap now 
forms a part of the cartridge, and at one operation is 
placed with it in the open breech of the gun. The man- 
ufacture is extremely simple: A sheet of thin copper is 
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stampec into pieces of appropriate shape, which are bent 
into the form of caps by stamping-apparatus closing 
round a mandril, the whole being done in one machine 
by two operations. The caps are then placed ina tray, 
mouths upward; and the inside of each is touched with 
strongly adhesive varnish. Over this is dusted the de- 
tonating powder, all the particles which fail to ad- 
here being blown, dusted, or shaken out. A stamper 
again is forced into the cap, to fix and compress the 
powder, and the operation is completed. For muskets, 
the caps are charged with equal parts of fulminating 
mercury and chlorate of potash; for cannon, with a 
mixture of two parts of chlorate of potash, two parts of 
native sulphuret of antimony, and one of powdered 
glass ; the last ingredient taking no part in the chemical 
action, and added merely to increase the friction. For 
the manner of using a P. C., see LOcK. 

PERCY, pér' si, FAMILY OF: noble Norman family 
that accompanied William the Conqueror to England; 
and whose head, William de P., obtained from his 
sovereign 30 Knights’ Fees in n. England. The repre- 
sentation of the house devolved (in the time of Henry I.) 
on Agnes, daughter of the 3d baron, who married 
Josceline of Louvain, brother-in-law of the king, only 
on condition that he adopted either the surname or 
the arms of P.; he chose to retain his paternal arms 
and to assume the P. name. His youngest son, Richard 
de P., was one of the chief barons who extorted Magna 
Charta from King John; and the 9th feudal lord, Henry 
de P. (in the time of Edward I.), showed asimilar spirit, 
maintaining againstthe pope the spiritual independence 
of the English erown. "This nobleman's great-grandson, 
a distinguished military commander under Edward III. 
and acting as marshal of England at the coronation of 
Richard II., was created Earl of Northumberland. He 
Subsequently, however, took up arms against Richard, 
and placed the crown on the head of Henry of Lan- 
caster, who became Henry IV. Again dissatisfied 
with the government, he joined in rebellion with his 
son Hotspur (see Shakespeare's Henry the Fourth), 
for the purpose of transferring the crown to Mortimer, 
Earl of March. The earl, with the other leaders of 
this rebellion, fell at Bramham Moor (1407-8); and 
his titles became forfeited. These, however, were 
revived in favor of his grandson, who became lord 
high constable of England, and who was killed at 
the battle of St. Albans. This earl’s son and successor 
(the third earl) met alike fate on Towton field, fight- 
ing in the van of the Lancastrian army. The 4th 
earl (who obtained a reversal of his father's attainder) 
was murdered by the populace in Northumberland, 
when ordered by the avarice of Henry VII. to enforce 
& subsidy. The exeeutions of the 6th and 7th earls 
by Edward VI. and Elizabeth are part of the history 
of England. The 8th earl was committed to the Tower, 
on a charge of being concerned in a plot in favor 
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of Mary, Queen of Scots, and died a violent death in 
prison. The 10th earl fought in the civil wars against 
Charles I.; though he took no part with the regicides, 
and eventually joined in the general effort to bring the 
Restoration. In 1670 the male line became extinct, 500 
years after the marriage of Agnes de P. and Josceline 
of Louvain. The 11th earl left a daughter, an only 
child, who succeeded to the ancient barony of P., and mar- 
rying Charles, Duke of Somerset, became mother of 
Algernon, Duke of Somerset, who was created Earl of 
Northumberland, with remainder to his son-in-law, Sir 
Hugh Smithson, of Stanwick, county of York. Sir Hugh, 
succeeding to the earldom, assumed the name Percy; 
and obtained 1766 his advancement to the dukedom of 
Northumberland, to which title succeeded (1867) Alger- 
non-George P., b. 1810. In the whole range of British 
history, no other family has been so continuously distin 
guished as that of P., in art, literature, and arms. 

PER' CY, THOMAS, D.D.: poetical collector, antiquary, 
and scholar: 1729, Apr. 13—1811, Sep. 30; b. Bridgenorth, 
Shropshire, England. He was educated at Christ-Church, 
Oxford; and having entered the priesthood, rose to be 
bp. of Dromore, Ireland, 1782. This amiable and ac- 
complished prelate, friend of Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
other distinguished contemporaries, published transla- 
tions from the Icelandic, a new version of the Song of 
Solomon, the Northumberland Household Book, a trans- 
lation of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, etc. His most 
popular and valuable contribution to literature was 
Reliques of Ancient French Poetry (1765), consisting of 
old heroic ballads and songs, with some modern imita- 
tions, in which the editor himself displayed the taste 
and feeling of a poet. P. lived to see four editions of 
it, and to receive the warm commendations of all 
»oetieal readers and critics. The Reliques were obtained 
chiefly from an old folio MS. that had fallen into P.’s 
hands, with the addition of pieces from the Pepys 
coilection at Cambridge, the Ashmole Library at Oxford, 
tie British Museum, and the works of the earlier 
;.nglish poets. Certain liberties were taken with some 
of the ballads—softening touches, repairs, and renova- 
tions—for which the editor was severely censured by 
Kitson and other antiquaries; but this point was gen- 
erally deemed of only minor importance; and the col- 
lection was accepted with delight as of great value to 
English literature, recalling the public taste to the rude 
energy, picturesqueness, and passion of the old chival- 
rous minstrels and Elizabethan songsters. It capti- 
vated the youthful imagination of Walter Scott, and was 
the inspirer and model of his Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. 'The memory of P. has been further perpet- 
uated by a club book assoc., called the PERCY SOCIETY. 


^  7"PÉRDICCAS—PEREGRINATE. 

PERDICCAS, pér-dík'as: Mcedonian general under 
Alexander the Great, after whose death, B.C. 323, he was 
regent of the empire till his own death, B.c. 321; son of 
Orontes. He led a portion of the troops in many of the 
great battles in which Alexander secured his conquests. 
When on his death-bed, Alexander gave P. his signet- 
ring, which was regarded as an appointm^nt as his suc- 
cessor. Consequently P. endeavored to exercise royal 
authority, and for atime succeeded in controlling the 
govt. and the army. A party led by Antigonus, Anti- 
pater, and Ptolemy conspired against him, and while on 
^n expedition against Ptolemy, B.c. 321, he was assassi- 
nited by a party of his own soldiers. 

PERDIDO, pér-de'do: bay and river of Ala. The bay, 
20 m. long, 6 to 10 m. wide, opens by a narrow channel 
into the Gulf of Mexico, 18 m. w. of the entrance to 
Pensacola Bay. The river rises in s.w. Ala.; and bay 
and river form the boundary between Ala. and Florida. 

PERDIE, or PEnpY, ad. pér-de' [OF. pardi, a common 
vulgar oath—from F. par, by; Dieu, God]: in OE., by 
God; certainly; verily; in truth. 

PERDITION, n. pér-dísh'ün [F. perdition—from mid. 
L. perditionem, perdition—from L. perdítus, ruined, un- 
done]: state of being utterly lost or ruined; misery in a 
future state. 

PERDU, a., or PERDUE, a. pér-du' [F. perdu, lost, un- 
done—from perdre, to lose]: forlorn; lost, as one em- 
ployed on desperate enterprises; accustomed to desper- 
ate purposes: N. one lying in ambush: Ap. close; in 
ambush; in a post of danger. LYING PERDU, lying in 
concealment or ambush. 

PERDURABLE, a. pér'dü-rá-bl [OF. perdurable, firm, 
lasting—from L. per, through; durare, to last]: in OE., 
long-continued; lasting; everlasting. PERDURABLY, ad. 
pér'dü-rd-bli, lastingly; enduringly. 

PEREA, or PER#&A, pe-ré'a: lower portion of e. Pales- 
tine; well-watered and fertile region belonging anciently 
to the tribes of Reuben and Gad. Its boundaries, accord- 
ing to Josephus, were Pella on the n., Philadelphia 
on the e., and Herod’s castle Machzrus on the s. The 
ministries of John Baptist and the Lord Jesus were 
partly in this district. 

PERE DUCHESNE: see HÉBERT, JACQUES RENE. 

PEREGRINATE, v. pér'é-grín-at [L. pérégrinatus, hav- 
ing roamed or wandered about—from perégrinus, for- 
eign: It. peregrinare; OF. pérégriner, to travel through 
foreign parts]: to wander from place to place, or from 
one country to another. PER’EGRINATING, imp. PEK- 
EGRINATED, pp. -@-téd. PER’EGRINATOR, n. -à-tér, one 
who travels to foreign countries. PER’EGRINA‘TION, n. 
-ü'shün [F.—L.]: a wandering in foreign countries or 
living abroad; a wandering. 
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PEREGRINE FALCON, pér'é-grin faw'kn [see PERE- 
GRINATE], (Falco peregrinus): species of Falcon (q.v.) 
found in almost all parts of the world. The female is 
larger than the male, being about 18 in. long from tip 
of bill to tip of tail, while the male is only about 15 
inches. The female is the Falcon of falconers, and the 
male the Tercel. The plumage of the two sexes is very 
similar. The back, wings, and tail are bluish-slate or 
ash-gray, the feathers barred with a darker tint; the 
crown of the head, back of the neck, and a spot below 
the eye, nearly black; the front of the neck is white, 
with dark longitudinal lines; the breast, belly, and 
plumage of the legs, whitish, with dark-brown trans- 
verse bars. The wings are very long, reaching almost 
to the tip of the tail; and the bird is remarkable for 
power of flight, being capable of maintaining for a con- 
siderable time a rate of more than 100 m. an hour, so 
that it is often seen far from any of its haunts or breed- 
ing-places ; whence the name Peregrine, from the Latin 
peregrinus, a wanderer. Its swoop, when rushing on its 
quarry, is wonderful for rapidity and force. The P. F. 
can easily carry through the air a bird or quadruped 
fully its own weight. Its ordinary prey consists of 
grouse, woodcocks, rabbits, etc. The woodcock in vain 
seeks to escape from it by threading its way among 
branches of trees and brushwood; the falcon follows, 
and exhibits at least an equal power of moving with 
great rapidity in the thicket without getting entangled or 
stayed. Sometimes the quarry soars into the air, and 
seeks safety by trying to keep above the falcon, till both 
are lost to ordinary sight; but the falcon generally gets 
uppermost, and ‘strikes’ it at last. It has thus been 
known to cut a snipe in two, and at one swoop to strike 
off the head of a grouse or pigeon. Owing to the quantity 
of game the P. F. will capture, it is ruthlessly trapped 
or otherwise destroyed, so that this beautiful bird is in 
danger, like others of its family, of being exterminated. 
The P. F. is a bird as remarkable for boldness as for 
power of flight. It has sometimes been seen to pounce 
on game shot by a sportsman before it could fall to the 
ground; and an instance has occurred of a P. F. dashing 
through the glass of an aviary in a town, and carrying 
off a bird. It makes its nest on ledges of high rocks, 
either on the sea-coast or in inland precipices and ra- 
vines, and lays two to four eggs. Numerous localities 
have long been noted as breeding-places of the P. F.; 
and some of them in Britain are regularly visited for the 
young birds, which are still trained in certain places for 
the sport of falconry. The bird caught when adult, 
though then more difficult to train, is believed to pos- 
sess superior qualities. The P. F. is more docile and 
becomes more gentle than the Gyr Faleon. The young 
female of the P. F. has been by mistake described by 
Pennant and others under the name of the Lanner (q.v.), 
a species not found in Britain.—See FALCONRY, 


PEREIRA—PÉREIRE. 

PEREIRA, pé-re'ra or pà-rü'ra, JONATHAN: pharma- 
cologisv: 1804, May 22—1853, Jan. 20; b. in the parish 
of Shoreditch, London. He studied medicine; and 1823 
was appointed resident medical officer of the gen. dis- 
pensary in Aldersgate street; afterward lecturer on chem- 
istry. In 1824 he published a translation of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia; followed by A Manual for the Use of 
Students; A General Table oy Atomic Numbers, with an 
Introduction to the Atomic Theory; and other text-books. 
In 1832 he resigned the office of lecturer for that of 
prof. of materia medica in the New Medical School in 
Aldersgate street, and succeeded Dr. Gordon as lecturer 
on chemistry at the London Hospital. His great work, 
Elements of Materia Medica, appeared as aseparate work 
1889-40, and at once established his reputation. The 
treatise is remarkable for research, variety of scientific, 
commercial, and practical information, and scrupulous 
exactness. In 1841 he procured thelicense to practice 
in London from the College of Physicians: 1845 he was 
elected a fellow of that body; and on the establishment 
of the London Univ., he was appointed examiner in 
materia medica and pharmacy. Among his contribu- 
tions to science, his excellent treatises on Diet and on 
Polarized Light (1843) are best known. His death was 
the result of a fall. 

PÉREIRE, pà-ràr/, ÉMILE and Isaac: brothers, French 
financiers: Émile 1800, Dec. 3—1875, Jan.; Isaac 1806, 
March 25—1888, July 12; both b. in Bordeaux. They 
were Israelites; their grandfather, Jacob Rodriguez P., 
b. in Spain, was founder of the first deaf-mute insti- 
tution in France. Émile came to Paris 1822 (Isaac 1823); 
became a stock-broker, soon impressing the leading 
financiers by his intelligence and the boldness of his 
ideas, which he had imbibed chiefly from the school of 
St. Simon. After the revolution of 1830, he separated 
himself from the St. Simonians and their organ, the 
Globe, and co-operated with the National, republican. 
At this time, he conceived the plan of a bank to pro- 
tect commerce against commercial crises; and, with his 
brother, obtained capital from the Rothschilds and others, * 
built the St. Germain railway, and the Northern, and 
the Southern to Lyons, with lateral canal. Émile is 
represented as the head, and Isaac the arm, in all their 
enterprises. They founded the Crédit Mobilier (q.v.) 
1852, a stock-company for general banking and con- 
struction, absorbing or supplanting legitimate corpora- 
tions, and reaping their profits, with 60 million francs 
capital in 500-francs shares; its dividends ranged from 5 
to 41 per cent., averaging 17, until the shares tumbled 
from the quotation 1,982 francs in 1856 to 140 francs in 
1867. Butit gave an immense impetus to improvements 
as well as to feverish speculation during the second em- 
pire, though at the expense of people of small fortunes; 
it transformed Paris, and even furnished means for the 
Crimean and Italian wars. A crédit immobilier, known 
as the Compagnie Rue de Rivoli (immobilier, real estate), 
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which built the Hotel du Louvre, gave thelast blow to 
the Crédit Mobilier. Before and after Émile's death, the 
principal actors in the schemes were compelled by the 
courts to disgorge largely. Emile was a connoisseur of 
art, and led in collecting for exhibition the works of 
Delaroche. Isaac published some brochures—e.g., Bank 
of France and the Origin of Credit in France (1864); Princi- 
ples of the Constitution of the Bank, and Origin of Credit 
(1865); Reform of Imposts (1877); The Religious Question 
(1819); The Conversion of the Sinking Fund (1879); The 
Question of the Railways (1879). He instituted, 1880,a 
competitive prize of 100,000 franes, to be divided among 
successful writers on four subjects: the extinction of 
pauperism; a better system of public instruction, with 
reference to obtaining degrees; the organization of credit, 
for better development of labor; and reform of taxes. 
Dumas presided at the examination of 600 memoirs sent 
in; and M. Hippeau alone obtained a first prize. 

PEREJASSLAVL, pa-rà-yas-slàávl': ancient town of 
FS in the w. of the govt. of Poltava. Pop. (1880) 
9,500. 

PEREKOP, pà-rà-kóp', ISTHMUS OF: neck of land in s. 
Russia, govt. of Taurida; 18 m. long, 16 m. broad at its 
s., and 5 m. broad at its n., extremity; connecting the 
peninsula of the Crimea with the mainland of European 
Russia. It is an arid waste of mere sand, or sand and 
clay. There are numerous salt-lakes, and salt has been 
extensively made. In the n. of the isthmus, and form- 
ing the key to the Crimea, is the small town of P., which 
has little commercial importance. Pop. of town (1867) 
4,993. 

PERE-LA-CHAISE: see LACHAISE. 

PEREMPTORY, a. pér’tmp-tér-t [F. péremptoire, deci- 
sive—from L. peremptortus, destructive, deadly; per- 
emptus, extinguished, destroyed]: in à manner to pre- 
clude debate or remonstrance; positive; final; absolute. 
PER’EMPTORILY, ad. -tér-í-lí[. ^ PER/EMPTORINESS, n. 
-i-nés, the quality of being peremptory; absolute deci- 
sion.—Syn. of ‘ peremptory’: express; decisive; dogmat- 
ical; arbitrary; authoritative. 

PER’EMPTORY DEFENSES, in Scotch Law: de- 
fenses toan action or suit, which amount to an entire 
negative of the right of action, as distinguished from a 
preliminary or temporary defense. 

PERENCHYMA, n. pér-éng'ki-mà [Gr. pēra, a pouch; 
en'|'chuma, what is poured in, an infusion; cheuma, a 
stream—from ched, I pour]: in bot., cellular tissue con- 
taining starchy matter. 
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PERENNIAL, n. pér-én’ni-dl [L. peren’nis, everlasting 
—from per, through; annus, a year: It. perenne]: in bot- 
any, a plant whose leaves generally perish annually, but 
whose root and stem survive more than two years: the 
term is applicd in distinction from Annual (q.v.) and 
Biennial (q.v.). Some plants, however, which are an- 
nual in cold climates, are perennial in warmer regions. 
The term is in general applied only to herbaceous 
plants, and indicates a property only of their roots, the 
stems of most of them dying at the end of each sum- 
mer. Perennial herbaceous plants, like shrubs and 
trees, are capable of producing flowers and fruit time 
after time, in which they differ from annual and bien- 
nial plants, which are fruitful only once. , Those plants 
eapable of being propagated by cloves, offset bulbs, or 
tubers, all are perennial, e.g., the potato, though the 
crop is planted in spring and reaped in autumn, like 
that of corn, while all the corn plants are annuals.— 
There is great diversity in the duration of life of per- 
ennial plants. PERENNIAL, a. lasting through the year; 
flowering for several years; perpetual; unceasing. PER- 
EN NIALLY, ad. -li.—Syn. of ‘ perennial, a.’: continual; 
unceasing; perpetual; unfailing; constant; ceaseless; 
permanent; enduring; uninterrupted; lasting; continu- 
ing. 

PERENNIBRANCHIATA, n. plu. pér-én’ni-bréng’ki- 
td [L. peren’nis, everlasting; Gr. brang’chid, gills]: 
those amphibia in which the gills are permanently re- 
tained throughout life. PEREN/NIBRAN'CHIATE, a. -britng’- 
ki-at, having the gills remaining throughout life, as in 
the case of certain amphibians, 

PEREYASLAVL, or PERESLAVL ZALYESSKII (‘ P. be- 
yond the Forest,’ in distinction from an older P. in Pol- 
tava): district town in the middle of Great Russia, govt. 
of Vladimir, 70 m. n.w. of thecity of Vladimir; founded 
1052 by George, Prince of Sousdal. It possesses numer- 
ous churches and religious institutions; but is note- 
worthy for its factories, of which the most important 
are cotton-mills and print-works for cotton goods. The 
factories are increasingly prosperous. The cotton 
manufactures of P. are exported to the fairs of 
Nijni-Novgorod and Irbit, and even to China by way of 
Siberia. The people are employed in the factories and 
in the productive fishery of Lake Pleshtcheieff. Pop. 
(1880) 7,200. 

PEREZ, pé’réz, Sp. pa’réth, ANTONIO: minister of Philip 
II. of Spain: about 1540-1611; b. Aragon. His father 
was secretary of state under Charles I. and Philip II., 
and P. was appointed to this office when only 25 years of 
age, and acquired the entire confidence of the king. 
Don Juan d' Austria, having sent his confidant, Juan de 
Escovedo, to Spain, to solicit aid against the party of 
Orange, and Escovedo having rendered himself an ob- 
ject of hatred both to the king and to P., the king re- 
solved to put him out of the way by murder, and in- 
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trusted P. with the accomplishment of this design, which 
P., to gratify his own revenge, accomplished accordingly, 
1578, Mar. 31. The family of Escovedo denounced P. 
as the murderer, and all his enemies joined against him. 
The king at first sought to shield him; but 1581, July, 
he was arrested, and by torture forced to confess. He 
escaped to Aragon, where he put himself under pro- 
tection of its laws. After long and severe inquiry 
into his conduct, he was found guilty of many acts of 
fraud and corruption, and condemned to death in Ma- 
drid; but the Justicia Major, or highest court of justice 
in Saragossa, refused to deliver him up. The king ap- 
plied for aid 1591, May, to the Inquisition, and the Ara- : 
gonese court delivered him to its agonts, but the people 
rose in tumult, and liberated him. This happened re- 
peatedly; and at last, 1591, Sep., Philip II. entered Ara- 
gon with an army powerful enough to subdue ail oppo- 
sition, abolished the old constitutional privileges of the 
eountry, and caused a number of the principal peo- 
ple to be put to death. P., however, made his escape, 
avoiding the many plots which the king laid for his 
assassination. He was condemned in Spain as a heretic, 
but was treated with kindness in Paris and London. He 
spent the latter years of his life in Paris, and died there 
in great poverty. P. wrote an aecount of his misfort- 
unes, Relaciones, pub. Paris 1598. 

PERFECT, a. pér/fékt [L. perfectus, rendered perfect, 
completed—from per, thoroughly; facto, I make: It. 
perfetto; OF. parfit, parfaict; F. parfait, perfect]: com- 
plete throughout; not defective or blemished; having 
all that is requisite to its nature and kind; completely 
skilled or informed; notliable to err; pure; blameless; 
in gram., applied to the tense of a verb which signifies 
an action done in past time, but connected by its con- 
tinuance or effects with the present; in OÆ., confident; 
certain: V. to complete; to finish thoroughly; to raise 
to a perfect state; to instruct fully; to make wholly 
skilful. PERFECTING, imp.: N. the rendering or mak- 
ing perfect; in printing, the taking of the impression 
from the second form of a sheet.  PER/FECTED, pp. 
PER'FECTER, n. -ér, one who makes perfect. PERFECT- 
IBLE, à. pér-fékt'i-bl [F.—L.]: capable of being made 
perfect. PERFECT'IBIL'ITY, n. -bil'i-tí, capacity of becom- 
ing or being made perfect (see PERFECTIBILITY OF 
CHRISTIANS). PERFECTIBILIST, n. pér-fék-tíb/il-íst, in 
chh. hist.,generie designation for any Christians hold- 
ing the doctrine that perfection is attainable in this 
life. PERFEC'TION, n. -fék'shün [F.—L.]: the state of be- 
ing perfect; a quality, endowment, or acquirement tend- 
ing to complete excellence, or to great worth. PER- 
FEC'TIONAL, a. -ğl, made complete. PERFEC’TIONIST, n. 
-ist, a Christian who believes that some attain to moral 
perfection on this earth: also, in a widely different sense, 
a member of a community or assoc. holding an immoral 
theory which denies the force of moral rules as applica- 
ble to * the perfect’ (see PERFECTIONISTS, or BIBLE Com- 
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MUNISTS). PERFEC’TIONISM, n. -%zm, doctrine that moral 
perfection is or can be attained on this earth (see below). 
PERFECT IVE, a. -fékt'ív, conducing to perfection. PER- 
FECTIVELY, ad. -/£, in a manner conducive to perfection. 
PERFECTLY, ad. pér/fékt-li, in a perfect manner; wholly; 
completely; exactly. PER’FECTNESS, n. -nés, the state 
or quality of being perfect; completeness; consummate 
excellence. PERFECT CADENCE, in music, a complete 
and agreeable close in the harmony. PERFECT CHORD, 
in music, aconcord or union of sounds perfect and agree- 
able tothe ear. PERFECT NUMBER, in arith., a number 
equal to the sum of all its divisions. To PERFECTION, 
in the highest degree of excellence. Note.—The OE. of 
PERFECT is parfit and perfite, but the word was eventu- 
ally conformed to the L. spelling.—Syn. of ‘ perfect, a.’: 
finished; entire; complete; consummate; clear; im- 
maculate; faultless; unblemished; full; accomplished. 

PERFECTIBIL'ITY OF CHRISTIANS: doctrine held 
by the Wesleyan Methodists (see METHODISTS) of a 
Christian perfection attainable in this life. It is a per- 
fection not of justification, but of sanctification; which 
John Wesley, in a sermon on Christian Perfection, from 
the text Heb. vi. 1, ‘Let us go on to perfection,’ ear- 
nestly contends for as attainable in this life by believers, 
by arguments founded chiefly on the commandments 
and promises of Scripture concerning sanctification; 
guarding his doctrine, however, by saying that it is 
neither an angelic nor an Adamic perfection, and does 
not exclude ignorance and error of judgment, with con- 
sequent wrong affections, such as ‘needless fear or ill- 
grounded hope, unreasonable love, or unreasonable aver- 
sion. He admits, also, that even in this sense it is a 
rare attainment, but asserts that ‘several persons have 
enjoyed this blessing, without interruption, for many 
years, several enjoy it at this day, and not a few have 
enjoyed it unto their death, as they have declared with 
their latest breath, calmly witnessing that God had 
saved them from all sin, till their spirit returned to God.’ 
Concerning all which, the general belief of Prot. Chris- 
tians is, that these persons were merely more self-com- 
placent and less sensible of their own corruptions than 
is usual, and that the commands and promises concern- 
ing sanctification are not inconsistent with the fact of a 
remaining though gradually decreasing defect of right- 
eousness in Christian disciples, and a need of further 
sanctification, or with a continued going on unto perfec- 
tion while this life endures. 

That perfection is attainable in this life is held by the 
Franciscans, Jesuits, and Molinists in the. Church of 
Rome, but denied by the Dominicans and:Jansenists; 
and its supporters generally lay stress on the distinction: 
between mortal and venial sins. 
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PERFECTIONISM, pér-fék'shün-izm, in Christian 
Theology: doctrine of the attainment of a sinless state 
in this life. It has been held in various senses, or vari- 
ously qualified, in different religious communions. By 
Rom. Catholies it has been taught that in some cases by 
special grace there may be perfect obedience; in effect, 
the doctrine is even exceeded by that of overbalancing 
merits; on the direct question, however, there have 
been disagreeing parties in the Rom. Cath. Chh. By the 
Soc. of Friends it is held that one may come *to be free 
from actual sinning;’ yet ‘this perfection still admits of 
growth’ and ‘a possibility of sinning.’ By John Wes- 
ley it was spoken of as from the grace of God, result- 
ing in freedom ‘from all unholy tempers, self-will, pride, 
anger, sinful thouglits;’ at its highest, ‘it does not ex- 
clude ignorance and error and a thousand infirmities; ' 
it is the sanctified heart fulfilling the law by love. By 
the Oberlin school, as represented by Finney, it all 
hinges on the nature of sin as only a matter of present 
will, which must at any moment be either wholly to- 
ward obedience or wholly away from it, from the first 
hour of the Christian life; yet even this view is modi- 
fied in the followers of this school by the additional idea 
of a remarkable higher experience in which the prom- 
ises of God are embraced with a full faith not reached in 
a common lower experience. By the Oneida commu- 
nists, as by many antinomians in all ages, the doctrine 
was travestied and made abominable by the assertion 
that, in the fulness of the dispensation of Christ, all law 
is abrogated—hence there can be no sin; the Christian is 
under Divine guidance and can do as he pleases. It is 
evident how far 1s such a view from the speculative 
theories on perfection which have been held by some of 
the purest of men.—By all students of the N. Test. it is 
well known that ‘ perfect’ is used in many senses, such 
as sincere, or well instructed. Passages that might 
seem to teach the attainment of a sinless state must be 
interpreted by the drift of the context and of the whole 
gospel. By the majority of theologians, sanctification is 
held to be progressive. In botany, a flower is technically 
‘perfect’ when it has the essential organs, though far 
from ‘complete,’ lacking much and even deformed. See 
PERFECTIBILITY OF CHRISTIANS. 

PERFEC’TIONISTS, or BIBLE Communists, popularly 
known as FREE-LOVERS or preachers of Free Love: small 
American sect, remarkable for their doctrines, abhor- 
rent to the general moral sense, and for the unfaltering 
way in which they carry thcm out in practice. The 
founder of the sect, John Humphrey Noyes (1811, Sep. 
11—1886, Apr. 13), was born in Brattleborough, Vt. 
After practicing law, he studied theology at Andover 
and Yale, and became a Congregational preacher. He 
soon adopted new views, and was called to account for 
them and deprived of his license to preach. The opinions 
of the apostle Paul, he held, had been completely miscon- 
ceived by all Christian churches; all our ecclesiastical or | 
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ganizations are accordingly blunders; there had been no 
visible church of Christ on earth since the apostolic age 
tohis day. Hebelieved that Christ, on his second advent 
‘in thespirit,' A.D. 70, abolished the old Law, and closed 
the reign of sin which began with Adam; and that he 
has thenceforth set up his kingdom in the hearts of all 
willing to accept his reign. For such persons, there 
was no longer any law or rule of duty; neither the Mo- 
saic code, nor the Sermon on the Mount, nor the ordi- 
nances or institutions of civil society, were binding on 
them; they were a law unto themselves; they were free 
to do as they pleased, but—with exceptions which, how- 
ever, could not invalidate an eternal truth—under the 
influence of the Divine Spirit, which dwelt in them, they 
could do only that which was right:-they were perfect— 
hence their name. 

He and his converts, men and women with their chil- 
dren, established themselves at Putney, Vt., and put 
their property into acommon stock: they gave up the 
use of prayer, all religious service, and the observance 
of the Lord’s Day; they renounced allegiance to the 
United States, and set up their ‘ Family’ in ‘celestial or- 
der;’ those who were married renounced their marriage 
ties, and a ‘complex marriage ' was established between 
all the males and all the females of the* Family.' Noyes 
found it necessary to add to his original principles, that 
the Family was wiser than the individual, who might 
stray from the path of grace; that the inclinations of in- 
dividuals must be submitted to the opinion of the Fam- 
ily. Having dispensed with law, he set up publie opin- 
ion as a controlling power in its stead. Quarrelling, 
however, broke out among the members; their differ- 
ences were brought before the law courts; and when the 
details of the Family system became known, the people 
of Putney made the place too hot for the Perfectionists. 
Their establishment was broken up; but a portion of 
the Putney Family—about 50 men, as many women, 
and about the same number of children—soon estab- 
lished themselves in a new home, in a then sequestered 
district in Oneida, N. Y. 

At Oneida creek, the new ‘ Family’ purchased about 
600 acres of forest-land, and proceeded to bring it under 
cultivation. They made it one of the most productive 
estates in the Union; they also established manufactures 
of various kinds; and in the course of 30 years, they be- 
came a prosperous and even a wealthy community of 
about 250 persons. The men wore no particular garb, 
but usually dressed like the country people around them: 
the women had their hair cut short, and parted down 
the centre; abjured stays and crinoline; wore a tunic 
falling to the knee, and trousers of the same material ; a 
vest buttoning high toward the throat; and a straw hat. 
Their neighbors became accustomed to the P. and their 
ways, and letthem livein peace. On settling at Oneida, 
the controlling function of criticism was strengthened by 
being made more systematic; and its operation was met 
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submissively. The industry of each for the common 
good was thus secured. The more advanced members 
abstained from animal food; they drank no beer, and 
only a weak home-made wine; and had nothing to do 
with doctors. In 1874 the community comprised 238 
persons. A branch soc. of 49 members was established 
at Wallingford, Conn. 

While all the maies and females of the ‘Family’ 
were united by a 'complex marriage, their inter- 
course—which, in theory, is unfettered by any law— 
is and was, in practice, subject to considerable regula- 
tion, based mostly on what were claimed to be scientific 
principles. There are four things, according to Noyes, 
necessary to the organization of atrue family: (1) the 
reconciliation of its members with God; (2) their 
salvation from sin; (3) recognition of the brotherhood 
and equality of man and women; (4) community of 
labor and its fruits. Communism, he asserts, can 
prosper only when the previous conditions exist. The 
Perfectionist tlieory is that for reconciliation to God and 
salvation from sin nothing is necessary but ‘faith:’ this 
faith seems merely their name for self-will; let à man 
believe that he is reconciled to God, and his sins are 
immediately washed away. It is instantly evident what 
is the real meaning and effect of such ‘ perfection’ as this. 

The open immorality of the community at length led 
many citizens to petition the legislature for its suppres- 
sion. In consequence of the growing pressure of public 
sentiment, Noyes, with a few adherents, removed to 
Canada, where he died 1886; the remaining members 
practically gave up their peculiar tenets, and organized 
a joint-stock company 1881, incorporated as the Oneida 
Community, Limited. "There are 250 stockholders, with 
capital $600,000 and a large surplus. 'The company cul- 
tivates about 600 acres of land, cans great quantities of 
fruit and vegetables, has a large factory in which steel- 
traps are made, and a silk factory which employs 100 
hands. The branch at Niagara Falls manufactures table- 
ware. Questionsconcerning the relative property rights 
of the members and incorporators were submitted to a 
referee appointed by the supreme court of the state 1889. 

PERFIDIOUS, a. pér-fíd'í-üs [L. perfidiosus, false, 
faithless—from perfídus, treacherous; perfidía, perfidy— 
from per, without, from the notion of going through and 
leaving; fides, faith: It. perfido; F. perfide, perfidious]: 
false to trust or confidence reposed in; treacherous; 
proceeding from treachery; false-hearted. PERFID'IOUS- 
LY, ad. -li, in a perfidious manner; treacherously. PER- 
FID'IOUSNESS, n. -nés, or PERFIDY, n. pér/fí-dí, violation of 
faith or trust reposed in; treachery; faithlessness.—SYvN. 
of *perfidious': traitorous; disloyal; unfaithful; faith- 
less. 

PERFLATION, n. pér-flà/shün [L. perflatus, a blowing 
through—from per, through; jlo, I blow]: the act of 
blowing through. 
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PERFOLIATE, a. pér-/o'li-at [L. per, through; folía- 
tus, leaved—from folium, a leaf: F. perfolié]: in bot., ap- 
plied to a leaf with the lobes of the base so united as to 
appear as if the stem ran through it. 

PERFORATE, v. pérfo-rat [L. perforütus, bored 
through—from per, through; foro, I bore or pierce: It. 
perforare: F. perforer]: to pierce with a pointed instru- 
ment; to make holes by boring or pressure. “PER’FORAT- 
ING, imp. PER'/FORATED, pp.: ADJ. bored or pierced. 
PER’FORATOR, n. -tér, an instrument that pierces holes. 
PER’FORABLE, a. -fo-rá-bl, that may be pierced. PER’Fo- 
RA^TION, n. -fo-rü'shüm [F.—L.]: the act of boring or 
piercing through; a hole or aperture passing through. 
PER’FORATIVE, a. -rà-tív, having power to perforate. 

PERFORCE, ad. pér-fors’ [L. per, by or through, and 
force]: by force; violently. 

PERFORM, v. pér-fawrm’ [OE. perfourne, to complete: 
OF. parfournir, to consummate, to perform—from par, 
thoroughly, for L. per, and fornir—the modern fournir, 
to furnish, to complete: OHG. frumjan, to procure]: to 
execute thoroughly or completely; to do; to carry out; 
to complete; to achieve; to play on an instrument; to 
represent or act a part upon the stage. PERFORM'ING, 
imp.: N. act done; act of executing: PERFORMED’, pp. 
-fawrmd'. PERFORM'ER, n. -ér, one who makes an exhi- 
bition of his skill, as on an instrument of music, or on 
the stage. PERFORM'/ABLE, a. -d-bl, that may be done; 
practicable. PERFORM'ANCE, n. -äns, the carrying out 
or completion of a thing; an acting on the stage; an 
entertainment provided at any place of amusement; 
something written or produced; something done; a feat 
or exploit; a deed. PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACTS, one 
of the modes of satisfying the contract, which may be 
either by doing some specific thing, or not doing some- 
thing, or by payment of money. It is a good answer to 
any action brought by one party against another, for 
breach of contract, that what was contracted for has 
been already performed.—Syn. of ‘perform’: to accom- 
plish; effect; do; act; transact; execute; discharge; 
fulfil; consummate; produce; work. 
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PERFUME, n. per’/iin or pér-fim’ [F. parfum; It. 
profumo, any perfume or sweet smell—from F. par, for 
L. per, thoroughly, and F. fumer, to smoke—from L. 
fumüré, to smoke—from fimus, smoke, vapor—lit., to 
smoke thoroughly]: substance that affects agreeably the 
organs of smell by giving forth a vapor generally invisi- 
ble; sweet odor; scent (see PERFUMERY): V. pér-füm', to 
fill or impregnate with a sweet or grateful odor; to scent. 
PeRFU'MING, imp.: N. the act of one who perfumes a 
thing; process by which anything is perfumed. PER- 
FUMED’, pp. -"nd': ADJ. scented or impregnated with 
perfumes. PERFU'MER, n. -/umér, one whose trade is to 
make or sell perfumes and other articles of the toilet. 
PERFU'MERY, n. -inér-í, perfumes in general; the articles 
sold by a perfumer (see below). PERFU’MATORY, a. -md- 
tér-t, that perfumes. —SvN. of ‘ perfume, n.’: fragrance; 
odor; smell; aroma. 

PERFU'MERY: substances which give forth delicate 
odors or scents; also the art of preparing them. Per- 
fumes are of three distinct classes when derived from 
plants; a fourth class is of animal origin. 

CLASS L—Various odoriferous gum-resins, which ex- 
ude naturally from some trees; and to increase the prod- 
uce, the plants are often purposely wounded.  Per- 
fumes of this class are the most ancient, and have been 
in use from the earliest recorded times. The most im- 
portant are benzoin, olibanum, myrrh, and camphor. 
'The export of these from eastern and tropical lands is 
immense—amounting to millions of lbs. annually. The 
import of crude camphor gum alone into the United 
States, in the year ending 1889, June 30, was 1,961,018 
lbs., valued $287,333. Gum-resins form the chief ingre- 
dients in ‘Incense’ (q.v.) and in Pastils (q.v.). 

CrLAss II. — Perfumes procured by distillation. As 
soon as the Greeks and the Romans learned the use of 
the still, an invention imported from Egypt, they quick- 
ly adapted it to the separation of the odorous principle 
from the numerous fragrance-bearing plants indigenous 
to Greece and Italy. An essential oil or otto thus pro- 
cured from orange-flowers bears in commerce to this day 
the name of Neroly, supposed to be named after Emperor 
Nero. Long before that time, however, fragrant waters 
were in use in Arabia. Odor-bearing plants contain the 
fragrant principle in minute glands or sacs; these are 
found sometimes in the rind of the fruit, as the lemon 
and orange; in others, in the leaves, as sage, mint, and 
thyme; in the wood, as rosewood and sandal-wood; 
in the bark, as cassia and cinnamon; in the seeds, as 
caraway and nutmeg. These glands or bags of fra- 
grance may be plainly seen in a thin-cut stratum of 
orange-peel; also in a bay leaf, held up to the sunlight, 
all the oil cells may be seen like specks. All these fra- 
grance-bearing substances yield by distillation an essen- 
tial oil peculiar to each; thus is procured oil of patchouli 
from the leaves of the patchouli plant, Pogostemon Pa- 
tchouli, native of Burmah; oil of caraway, from the cara- 
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way-seed; oil of geranium, from the leaves of the Gera- 
nium rosa; oil of lemon, from lemon-peel; and a hundred 
others in great variety. 

The old name for these pure odoriferous principles 
was Quintessence: latterly, they have been termed Es- 
sential Oils; they are now, in modern scientific works, 
often termed Ottos, from the Turkish word attar, which 
is applied to the well-known otto or attar of roses: see 
OriLs. All the various essential oils or ottos are very 
slightly soluble in water, so that in the process of distil- 
lation the water which comes over is always fragrant. 
Thus, elder-water, rose-water, orange-water, dill-water, 
are, as it were, the residue of the distillation for obtain- 
ing the several ottos. The process of Distillation (q.v.) 
is very simple: the fragrant part of the plant is put into 
the still and covered with water; and when the water is 
made to boil, the ottos rise with the steam, are condensed 
with it in the pipe, and remain floating on the water, 
from which they are easily separated by decanting. In 
this way 100 lbs. of orange, lemon, or bergamot fruit 
peel yield about 10 ounces fragrant oil; 100 lbs. of 
cedar-wood give about 15 ounces oil of cedar; 100 
lbs. of nutmeg yield 60 to 70 ounces oil of nutmeg; 
100 lbs. of geranium leaves yield 2 ounces oil. Every 
fragrant substance varies in yield of essential oil. The 
variety of essential oils is endless; but there is a 
certain relationship among odors as among tints. The 
lemon-like odors are most numerous, such as verbena, 
lemon, bergamot, orange, citron, citronella; then the 
almond-like odors, such as heliotrope, vanilla, violet; 
then spice-odors, cloves, cinnamon, cassia. All may be 
classified into 12 well-defined groups. All these ottos 
are very soluble in alcohol, in fat, butter, and fixed oils. 
They also mix with soap, snuff, starch, sugar, chalk, 
and other bodies, to which they impart their fragrance. 
Their principal consumption is for scenting soap. / 

Though snuff is in far less popular use than in the last 
century, yet increased population and increased facilities 
of export cause a production of scented snuff greater now 
than 50 years ago: itis in demand especially in the fur 
countries of n. Canada. There is large consumption of 
fragrant essential oils in the manufacture of toilet pow- 
ders: a mixture of starch and orris, differently scented, 
is in general demand for drying the skin of infants after 
the bath. Precipitated chalk and powdered cuttle-fish 
bone, being perfumed with otto of roses, powdered 
myrrh, and camphor, become ‘Dentifrice’? The ottos 
of peppermint, lavender, rose, and others, are extensively 
used in scenting sweetmeats and lozenges. 

More than 200,000 Ibs. of various ottos, valued more 
than £180,090, have been imported into Britain in one 
year; while at least one-third as much again was distilled 
in England. 

CLass III.—Perfumes proper, such as are used for 
perfuming handkerchiefs, etc. Contrary to the general 
belief, nearly all the perfumes derived from flowers are 
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not made by distillation, but by the processes of enfleu- 
rage and maceration. Although this mode of obtaining 
the odors from flowers has certainly been in practice 
for two centuries in the valley of the Var, in s. France, 
itis only by the publication of a recent work that the 
method has been made generally known (see Art of Per- 
Jumery, by Septimus Piesse, PH.D., 8vo, 50 cuts; Long- 
mn; 4th ed. 1880). The odors of flowers do not, as a 
gcneral rule, exist in them as a store or in a gland, but 
ave developed as an exhalation. While the flower 
Lreathes, it yields fragrance; kill the flower, and fra- 
erance ceases. It has not been ascertained when the 
discovery was made of condensing, as it were, the breath 
of the flower during life; what^we know now is, that if 
a living flower be placed near to grease, animal fat, but- 
ter, or oil, these bodies absorb the odor given off by the 
blossom, and in turn themselves become fragrant. If 
we spread fresh unsalted butter on the bottom of two 
dessert-plates, and then fil one of the plates with 
gathered fragrant blossoms of clematis, covering them 
over with the second greased plate, we shall find that 
after 24 hours the grease has become fragrant. 'The 
blossoms, though separated from the parent stem, do 
not die for some time, but live and exhale odor; which 
is absorbed by the fat. To remove the odor from the 
fat, the fat must be scraped off the plates and put into 
alcohol; the odor then leaves the grease and enters into 
the spirit, which thus becomes ‘scent,’ and the grease 
again becomes odorless. 

The flower farmers of the Var follow precisely this 
method on a very large scale, with little practical varia- 
tion, with the following flowers—rose, orange, acacia, 
violet, jasmine, tuberose, and jonquil. The process is 
termed enfleurage. In the valley of the Var, there are 
acres of Jasmine, of tuberose, of violets, and the other 
flowers named; in due season the air is laden with fra- 
grance—the flower harvest is at hand. Women and 
children gather the blossoms, which they place in little 
panniers like fishermen’s baskets, hung over the shoul- 
ders. They are then carried to the laboratory of flow- 
ers, and weighed. In the laboratory the harvest of 
flowers has been anticipated. During the previous win- 
ter, great quantities of grease, lard, and beef-suet have 
been collected, melted, washed, and clarified. In each 
laboratory are several thousand châssis (sashes), or 
framed glasses, upon which the grease to be scented is 
spread, and on this grease *he blossoms are sprinkled or 
laid. The chdsse en verre is, in fact, a frame with a 
glass in it as near as possible like a window-sash, only 
that the frame is two inches thicker, so that when one 
châsse is placed on another there is a space of four 
inches between every two glasses, thus allowing space 
for blossoms. The illustration shows the chasse with 
grease and flowers upon it (fig. 1), also a pile of the 
same as in use. The flower blossoms are changed every 
day, or every other day, as may be convenient in regard 
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to the general work of the laboratory or flowering of the 
plants. The same grease, however, remains in the 
châsse so long as the particular plant being used yields 
blossoms. Each time the fresh flowers are put on, the 
grease is ‘ worked’—that is, serrated with a knife— 
SO as to offer a fresh surface of grease to absorb odor. 
The grease being enfleurée in this way for three weeks or 
more—in fact, so long as the plants produce blossoms— 
is at last scraped off the chásse, melted, strained, and 
poured into tin canisters, and is now fit for exportation. 
Fat or oil is perfumed with the same flowers by the pro- 
cess of maceration—that is, infusion of the flowers in oil 
or melted fat. For this end, purified fat is melted in a 
bain-marie, or warm bath, and the fresh blossoms are 
infused in it for several hours. Fresh flowers being 
procured, the spent blossoms are strained away, and 
new flowers added repeatedly, so long as they can be 
procured. The bain-marie is used in order to prevent 
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Fig. 1. 
1, Châssis en Verre; 2, Châssis en Fer. 

the grease becoming too hot from exposure to the naked 
fire; so long as the grease is fluid, it is warm enough. 
Oil does not require to be warmed, but improved results 
are obtained when it is slightly heated. 

Jasmine and tuberose produce best perfumed grease 
by enfleurage; but rose, orange, and acacia give more 
satisfactory products by maceration; while violet and 
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jonquil grease is obtained best by the joint processes— 
enfleurage followed by maceration. The chásse en fer 
(2, fig. 1) is for enfleurage of oil. Instead of glass, the 
space is filled with a wire net; on which is laid a molleton, 
or thick cotton fabric—moleskin, soaked with oil; on 
this the flowers are laid, just as with solid grease. In 
due time—that is, after repeated changing the flowers— 
the oil becomes fragrant, and it is then pressed out of 
the moleskin cloth. Oil of jasmine, tuberose, etc., is . 
prepared inthis way. In order now to obtain the per- 
fume of these flowers in the form for scenting handker- 
chiefs, it is requisite only to infuse in strong alco- 
hol the scented fat or oil, made by any of the above 
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Fig. 2. 
1, Bain-marie; 2, Section of Bain-marie. 


methods. In extracting the odor from solid fat it has 
to be chopped up fine as suet is chopped, put into the 
spirit, and left to infuse for about a month. Scented oil 
has to be repeatedly agitated with the spirit. The result 
is, that the spirit extracts all thé odor, becoming itself 
*perfume, while the grease again becomes odorless; 
thus is procured the essence of jasmine, essence of 
orange-flowers, essence of violets, and others above 
named, rose, tuberose, acacia, and jonquil. 

It is remarkable that these flowers yield perfumes 
which, either separate or mixed in various proportions, 
are types of nearly all flower odors; thus, when jasmine 
and orange-flowers are blended, the scent produced is 
like sweet-pea; when jasmine and tuberose are mixed, 
the perfumeis that of the hyacinth. "Violet and tuberose 
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resemble lily of the valley. All the various bouquets 
aud nosegays, such as ‘frangipane,’ ‘white roses,’ 
‘sweet daphne,’ are made on this principle. 

The commercial importance of this branch of per- 
fumes is indicated by the quantity of flowers annually 
grown in the district of the Var. Flower harvest: 
orange-blossoms 1,475,000 lbs.; roses 530,000 Ibs.; 
jasmine 100,000 lbs.; violets-75,000 lbs.; acacia 45,000 
lbs. ; geranium 30,000 lbs. ; tuberose 24,000 lbs. ; jonquil 
5,000 lbs. 

Crass IV.—Perfumes of animal origin.—The principal 
are Musk (q.v.), Ambergris (q.v.), Civet (q.v.), and Cas- 
tor(q.v.. The aroma of musk is the most universally 
favorite of all perfumes; it freely imparts odor to every 
body with which it is in contact. Its power toimpart odor 
is such, that polished steel will become fragrant of it if 
the metal be shut in a box where there is musk, contact 
not being necessary. In perfumery manufacture, musk 
is mixed with other odorous bodies to give permanence 
to ascent. The usual statement as to the length of time 
that musk continues to give out odor has been called in 
question. If fine musk be spread in thin layers upon 
any surface, and fully exposed to a changing current of 
air, all fragrance, it is said, will be gone in six to twelve 
months. Civet is exceedingly potent as an odor, 
and when pure, and smelled at in the bulk of about an 
ounce, is utterly insupportable fror: its nauseousness: 
in this respect it exceeds musk. When, however, civet 
is diluted so as to offer but minute quantities to the 
olfactories, then its perfume is generally admitted; this 
is so with gas-tar ; but the fragrant principle is the same 
as that breathed by the beautiful narcissus. Castor is 
in our day almost obsolete as a perfume. 

The average importation into Britain of musk per an- 
num for a period of five years was 9,388 ounces, value 
£10,688; export 1,578 ounces, value £2,143; leaving for 
home consumption every year 7,810 ounces, value £8,545. 
Average importation per annum for a similar period: 
otto of roses 1,117 ounces, value £13,561; vanilla 3,525 
lbs., value £12,568; ambergris 225 ounces, value £225; 
civet 355 ounces, value £300; orris-root 420 hundred- 
weight. Imports into the United States, of perfumery, 
cosmetics, and all toilet preparations, for year ending 
1889, June 30, were valued $343,964. Exports of volatile 
or essential oils were valued at $188,603; of general 
perfumery and cosmetics $439,794. 

The works on perfumes are very few; that of Madame 
Celnart, in the Libraire Roret, is most worthy of notice 
among the French (transl. by C. Morfit, Philadelphia). 
In England, The British Perfumer, by C. Lilly (1822), 
was the only work prior to the Art of Perfumery noticed 
above (1855); see also Rimmel’s Book of Perfumes (1875). 
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PERFUNCTORY, a. pér-füngk tér-i [L. perfunctus, dis- 
charged, performed—from per, through, . thoroughly ; 
functus, performed: It. perfuntorio: Sp. perfunctorio] : 
done only with the view of getting through duty; done 
carelessly or superficially; negligent. PERFUNO’TO- 
RILY, ad. -ri-li. PERFUNO TORINESS, n. -nés, negligent 
performance. 

PERGAMENEOUS, a. pér’gd-mé'né-tis, or PER'GA- 
MENTA'CEOUS, a. -(à 8hüs [L. pergamena, parchment— 
from Pergamos, in Asia Minor, where parchment-making 
was first developed as a trade (see PARCHMENT)] : re- 
sembling parchment; of the texture of parchment. 

PER'GAMOS, properly PER'GAMUM : anciently a city 
of Mysia in Asia Minor, on the navigable river Caicus, 
13 to 14 m. from its mouth. According to tradition, the 
place was of Greek origin. It acquired prominence first 
when Lysimachus, one of Alexander's generals, chose it 
as a stronghold for his treasures. Under Phileteerus it 
became cap. of a state B.C. 283. His successor, Eu- 
menes I., maintained its independence against the Se- 
leucidæ, though the title of king was assumed first by . 
Attalus I., who reigned B.C. 241-197. He allied himself 
with the Romans against Philip of Macedon; and this 
alliance subsisted throughout succeeding reigns, in 
which the kingdom increased in extent and importance, 
till at last Attalus III., surnamed Philometer (d. B.c. 
133), left it with all his treasures to the Romans, who 
successfully maintained the right thus acquired, and 
under whom the city continued to flourish. It was the 
focus of all the great military and commercial routes of 
Asia Minor, and Pliny describes it as longe clarissimum 
Asie Pergamum. The Attali collected in P. a library in- 
ferior only to that of Alexandria: it contained 200,000 
rolls; it was finally removed to Alexandria, as Antony's 
gift to Cleopatra, and there met destruction. P. was 
also the seat of a famous grammar school, and is said to 
have given its name to Parchment (q.v.). It was the 
seat of ZEsculapian worship, and had a distinguished 
medical school. It was the scene of one of the earliest 
triumphs of Christianity, and of one of the first perse- í 
cutions, and contained one of the ‘seven churches of 
Asia’ (Rev. i. 11, ii. 12-17).—P. sank under the Byzan- 
tine emperors, but the place still exists under the name 
Bergamah, and is noted for the magnificence of its ruins 
—temples, palaces, aqueducts, gymnasia, amphitheatres, 
and city walls. 

PERGOLESI, pér-go-la’sé (or PERGOLE'SE, pér-go-là - 
84), GIOVANNI BATTISTA: Italian musician of the 
Neapolitan school: 1710, Jan. 3—1736, Mar. 16; b. Jesi, 
near Ancona (according to Marchese di Villarosa, his 
latest biographer). In 1717 he was admitted into the 
Conservatorio dei Poveri di Gesù Cristo at Naples, and 
studied the violin under Domenico di Matteis, and 
musical composition under Gaetano Greco and Durante. 
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Under the conviction that melody and taste were sacri- 
ficed to learning by most of the masters of his time, he 
abandoned the style of Scurlatti and Greco for that of 
Vinci and Hasse. Failing at first in opera, he turned to 
sacred music, and his first two masses immediately 
established hisreputation asacomposer. His first great 
work was the oratorio San Guglielmo d' Aquitania, 1121. 
In that and the following year appeared his operas La 
Serva Padrona (an operetta), Il Prigionier Superbo, and 
Lo Frate Innamorato; 1734, Adriano in Siria; 1785, Il 
Flaminio and L'Olimpiade. In 1734 he received the 
appointment maestro di capella of the Church of Loretto. 
In consequence of delicate health, he removed to Poz- 
zuoli, where he composed the cantata Orfeo, and his 
pathetie Stabat Mater, for which he was paid in advance 
10 dueats (about $8.65), and deemed the compensation 
large. He died there of consumption. P. composed a 
number of pieces for the church, which were better 
appreciated during his lifetime than his secular compo- 
sitions; also a violin concerto, and 30 trios for violin, 
violoncello, and harpsichord. All his works are charac- 
terized by sweetness and freedom of style. La Serva 
Padrona is still a favorite: in 1754 it ran in Paris 150 
nights in succession (in French transl.); and was revived 
at the Opéra Comique 1867, and at the Royalty 'Theatre, 
London, 1873. 

PERHAPS, ad. pér-háps' [L. per; F. par, by, and Eng. 
hap, luck, chance]: by chance; possibly. 

PERI. pér’t [Gr. peri: Skr. pari, round about]: a Greek 
prefix signifying around; about; near; with. 

PERI, n. per [Pers. pari; Avestan, pairi, fairy]: in 
Pers. myth., spiritual being of lower order; an elf or 
fairy. According to the mythical lore of the East, a P. 
is a descendant of the fallen spirits, which spends its 
life in all imaginable delights, is immortal, but is ex- 
cluded from Paradise till its ancestral spirits shall have 
fulfilled their penance through long ages. It takes an 
intermediate place between angels and demons, and is 
either male or female. So far from there being only 
female Peris, as is supposed by some, and these the 
wives of the Devs, the Peris, on the contrary, are in con- 
stant strife with these Devs. Otherwise, they are quite 
innocuous to mankind; and, like the fairies of our pop- 
ular mythology, are, when female, of surpassing beauty. 
One of the finest compliments to be paid to a Persian 
lady is to speak of her as Perizadeh (born of a Peri; 
Greek, Parisatis). Peris belong to the great family of 
genii, or jinn: a belief in whom is enjoined in the Koran, 
and for whose conversion, as well as for that of man, 
Mohammed was sent (see Koran, lv., lxxii., Ixxiv.). 
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. PERIAGUA, pér-í-à'gwá (formerly PERIAUGUA, per-t- 
aw'gwü, etc.; properly PIRAGUA, pí-rá'gw):term from 
the Spanish (W. yaaa), variously applied to large 
canoes and flat-bottomed boats in different countries. 
One kind is a large canoe composed of the trunks of two 
trees, hollowed and united into one fabric; whereas an 
ordinary canoe is formed of the body of one tree only. 
Periaguas are used in the Pacific, and were formerly 
much used among the W. I. Islands, on the lower Miss- 
issippi, and on the coast of the Carolinas. 

PERIANDER, pér-i-dn’dér: B.c. 665-585: despot of 
Corinth, in succession to his father Cypselus, B.c. 625. 
His rule was at first mild and beneficent, but afterward 
he became a cruel tyrant. He murdered his wife at the 
instigation of his concubines, but in a fit of remorse 
burned the concubines alive. He reduced tyranny to a 
system by putting down eminent and aspiring citizens 
and sowing distrust between classes and individuals. By 
his constant wars he wasted the energies and distracted 
the attention of the citizens. But his foreign conquests 
enriched Corinth and gave her prestige among the 
Grecian states. He was not only a patron of literature, 
but was himself the author of a collection of moral max- 
ims in 2,000 verses, he was even reckoned among the 
‘seven sages of Greece.’ He banished to Corcyra his 
son Lycophron, and when in his old age he purposed to 
resign to Lycophron the tyranny, and himself to retire 
to Corcyra, the Corcyreans, alarmed, put Lycophron to 
death. P. in revenge shipped 300 of the noblest Corcy- 
rean youths to Alyattes, King of Lydia, to be made 
eunuchs of, but the Samians rescued them from that 
fate. 

PERIANTH, n. pér'íi-ünth, or PERIAN’THIUM, n. -dn'- 
thi-tim [Gr. peri, around; anthos, a flower]: in bot., the 
external floral whorls which surround the stamens and 
pistil—in this sense including calyx and corolla, which 
in some plants are not easily distinguished (see FLOWER). 
P. is a convenient term, as it can be applied indifferently 
to calyx and corolla; thus, when there is either a calyx 
or corolla, but not both, the P. is said to be single; when 
both are present, doublé. Both are really present in 
many endogenous plants, to which the use of the term 
P. is confined by some botanists; the single floral en- 
velope of exogenous plants being regarded as a calyx, 
and the corolla supposed to be lacking. "The P. is regu- 
lar in some plants, irregular in others. It often displays 
great beauty, as in tulips, crocuses, lilies, etc. PER'I- 
AN/THAL, æ. -ün'thál, of or pertaining to a perianth; 
staminal. 

PERIAPT, n. pér'-ápt [Gr. peri, around; hapto, I 
fasten]: in OE., an amulet; something worn as a charm 
or preservative against evil or danger. 

PERIASTRAL, 2. p?r-í-ás/tral: around or among the 
Stars: N. a body passing around or among the stars, 
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PERIASTRON, n. pér-i-ás'tron: in astron., the point of 
nearest approach of the components of a binary star. 

PERIBLEM, n. pér’t-blém [Gr. peribléma, clothing, a 
cloak—from peri, around; ballo, I throw]: in bot., a col- 
lection of layers of cells beneath the covering of the skin 
in plants—out of which the cortex arises. 

PERIBOLOS, n. pé-rib’d-lds [Gr. peri, around; ballo, I 
cast]: in anc. arch., a court or inclosure within a wall; 
the wall which surrounds a temple. 

PERICAMBIU M, n. p£r'i-küm' bi-im [Gr. peri, around 5 
new L. cambium, nutriment]: in bot., the outer layer of 
the plerome, from which lateral roots arise. 

PERICARDI TIS: inflammation of. the Pericardium 
(q.v.); disease of frequent occurrence; the result of a 
very large number of post-mortem examinations show- 
ing that in about 1 in 23 of all who die at adult age are 
traces of recent or old attacks of this disorder. 

For reasons which will be obvious when we come to 
consider the physical signs of this disease, we begin 
with a notice of the anatomical changes in the inflamed 
membrane. Very soon after symptoms of P. begin to 
show themselves, there is an abnormal dryness of the 
serous membrane, speedily followed by increased secre- 
tion of fluid. The secreted fluid is sometimes almost 
entirely fibrinous, in which case it coagulates, and gives 
rise to adhesions between the heart and the pericardium; 
or it may consist almost entirely of serum, which re- 
mains liquid; or it may be and it most frequently isa 
mixture of the two. When there is a large amount of 
liquid effusion (a third of a pint or more) which is not 
reabsorbed, death usually occurs in a few days, in con- 
sequence of the interference of the fluid with the heart’s 
actions; but when there is not much liquid effusion, or 
when the liquid part is absorbed, the pericardium be- 
comes more or less adherent, and apparent recovery 
„usually takes place. 

In the cases that prove fatal when fibrinous fluid has 
been effused, but has not coagulated to such an extent 
as to cause complete adhesion of the heart to the peri- 
cardium, the partially coagulated fibrin (or lymph, as 
the older authors styled it)is seen to be of yellowish- 
white color, and to occur in a rugged, shaggy, or cellu- 
lar form. Laennec compared the surface on which the 
lymph is deposited to that which would be produced by 
suddenly separating two flat pieces of wood between 
which a thin layer of butter had been compressed. Dr. 
Watson regards the appearance as more like the rough 
side of pieces of uncooked tripe than anything else; 
while others have compared it to lace-work, cut sponge, 
a honeycomb, a congeries of earth-worms, etc. When 
the patient dies at a more advanced stage of the disease 
—viz., soon after the whole of the membrane has be- 
come adherent—incipient blood-vessels, in the form of 
red points and branching lines, are seen, indicating that 
organization is commencing in the deposit, which if 
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death had not ensued would have been finally converted 
into cellular or areolar tissue, and have occasioned the 
complete obliteration of the pericardial cavity. 

The symptoms of P. are pain in the situation of the 
heart, increased by a full inspiration, by pressure upon 
or between the ribs in the cardiac region, and especially 
by pressure upward against the diaphragm by thrusting 
the fingers beneath the cartilages of the false ribs; pal- 
pitations; a dry cough'and hurried respiration; discom- 
fort or pain on lying on the left side; restlessness; great 
anxiety of ‘countenance; and sometimes delirium. The 
pulse usually beats 110 to 120 in a minute, and is somc- 
times intermittent; and febrile symptoms are always 
present. These symptoms are seldom collectively pres- 
ent in any individual case, and until the time of Louis 
the diagnosis of this disease was uncertain and obscure. 
The physical signs, dependent on the anatomical changes 
above described, are, however, generally so distinct that 
by their aid the disease can be readily detected. They 
are three in number: 1. In consequence of irritation 
propagated to the muscular tissue of the heart at the 
commencement of the inflammation of its investing 
membrane, the ventricles contract with increased force, 
rendering the sounds of the heart louder and its impulse 
stronger than in health, or than in the more advanced 
stages of the disease. 2. When much fluid is effused 
into the pericardium, dulness on percussion is always 
observable to a greater degree than in health: this sign, 
very characteristic, is seldom perceived till the disease 
has continued two or three days. In relation to this in- 
creased dulness, it should be premised that in the 
healthy condition of the heart and lungs there is an ir- 
regular roundish space, with a diameter somewhat less 
than two inches, extending from the sternum (or breast- 
bone), between the level of the fourth and fifth ribs, to- 
ward the left nipple, in which a portion of the surface 
of the heart is not overlapped by the lungs, but lies in 
contact with the walls of the chest. This space should 
normally be dull on percussion. In P. the extent of the 
dulness beyond the normal limit indicates the amount 
` of effusion. In extreme cases the dulness may extend 
over à space whose diameter is seven inches or more. 
Simultaneous with the increased dulness, there is dim- 
inution of the heart’s sounds in consequence of the in- 
tervening fluid, and the impulse is often ‘scarcely per- 
ceptible. 3. The rubbing of the inflamed and roughened 
surfaces upon each other gives rise to a sound commonly 
called the friction sound, but which has received various 
names. Thus, Dr. Watson calls it a to and fro sound, 
and observes regarding its variations that, ‘like all the 
other morbid sounds heard within the chest, it is capable 
of much variety in tone and degree. Sometimes it very 
closely resembles the noise made by a saw in cutting 
through a board; sometimes it is more like that oc- 
casioned by the action of-a file or of a rasp; but its es- 
sential character is that of alternate rubbing; it is a to 
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and fro sound.’ This sound is heard early in the disease, 
before the surfaces of the pericardium are separated by 
the effusion of fluid; and it is due either to dryness of 
the membrane, or to its roughness from deposition of 
lymph. When the contiguous surfaces are either sepa- 
rated by fluid, or become adherent, the sound disap- 
pears; but when it has been lost from the first of these 
causes, it reappears after the fluid has been so far ab- 
sorbed as to permit the surfaces again to come in con- 
tact. But here, again, its duration is brief, for the sur- 
ope soon become adherent and cease to rub upon each 
other. 

P. is a disease which occasionally runs a very rapid 
course, and terminates fatally in 48 hours or less. In 
ordinary cases, however, which terminate in apparent 
recovery, the disease generally begins to yield in a week 
or ten days; and excepting that adhesion remains, the 
cure appears complete in three weeks or less. But 
though these patients apparently recover, the pericardial 
adhesion commonly occasions other structural changes 
of the heart sooner or later to develop themselves; and 
in those cases that the physician has the opportunity of 
subsequently watching, it is observed that fatal disease 
of the heart, primarily due to the P., almost always 
supervenes. In slight cases itis probable that a true 
eure, without adhesion, may take place. 

P. arises frequently from exposure to cold when the 
body is warm and perspiring. It is no uncommon re- 
sult of a contaminated state of the blood, such as occurs 
in the exanthematous diseases, especially scarlatina, and 
in Bright's disease of the kidney; but beyond all com- 
parison, it is of most frequent occurrence in association 
with acute Rheumatism (q.v.), of which it forms by far 
the most dangerous complication.—At the commence- 
ment of the disease, professional medical treatment 
should be secured. Perfect rest both of body and mind 
is essential; and all possible causes of excitement should 
be excluded. The diet should be mild and chiefly 
farinaceous, and little or no animal food should be al- 
lowed till the beginning of convalescence. Cooling 
drinks are agreeable to the patient, and may be taken 
freely with advantage throughout the disease. 

PERICARDIUM, n. pér't-kür'di-üm [Gr. perikar’dtos, 
being round the heart—from peri, round; kardia, the 
heart: It. pericardio: F. péricarde]: conical membranous 
sac, containing the heart and the commencement of the 
gréat vessels to the extent of about two inches from 
their origin. Itis placed with its apex upward behind 
the sternum, and to the left side, in the interval between 
the pleure—the serous sacs in which the lungs are in- 
closed; while its base is attached to the diaphragm. It 
is à fibro-serous membrane, consisting of an external 
fibrous and an internal serous layer. The fibrous layer 
is a strong, dense, fibrous membrane; the serous layer 
invests the heart, and is then reflected on the inner sur- 
face of the fibrous layer, Like all serous membranes, it 
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is a closed sac; its inner surface is smooth and glisten- 
ing, and secretes a thin fluid which serves to facilitate 
the natural movements of the heart. PErR’ICAR’DIA, n. 
plu. -di-d, the two surfaces of the membrane, one closely 
adherent to the heart, and the other containing it as a 
bag. PER'ICAR'DIAC, à. -dk, PER'ICAR/DIAN, à. -dn, 
and PER'ICAR'DIAL, a. -di-dl, pertaining to the pericar- 
dium. PERICARDITIS, n. pér'i-kür-ditís, inflammation 
of the serous membranous’ sac which surrounds the 
heart (see above). 

PERICA RP, n. pér’t-kdrp, or PER'ICAR'PIUM, n. -pí-üm 
[L. perícar/píum—from Gr. perikar'pión, the covering of 
seed—from peri, around; karpos, fruit]: that which sur- 
rounds or incloses the seed of a plant; the shell or rind; 
the part of the fruit immediately investing the seed (see 
FRUIT). PER’ICAR’PIAL, a. -pi-dl, of or pertaining toa 
pericarp. PERICARPOIDAL, à. pér/i-kár-poy'ddl [Gr. eidos, 
resemblance]: in bot., having the appearance of a peri- 
carp or wall of a fruit, as in the chestnut and overcup- 
oaks, where the cupula quite surrounds the fruit. 

P'ERICH ZETIU M, n. pér’t-késht-tim [Gr. peri, around; 
chaité, long, loose, flowing hair, as that of the mane of a 
horse—hence metaphorically applied to the foliage of 
trees]: a name applied to the leaves that surround the 
base of the fruit-stalk of some mosses. PER'/ICHJE/TIAL, 
a. -shi-dl, pertaining to the perichetium. 

PERICHONDRIUM, n. péri-koón'dri-bàm = [Gr. peri, 
about; chondros, cartilage]: in anat., the fibrous mem- 
brane covering cartilages. 

PERICLADIUM, n. pér^i-kla/dí-4àm [Gr. peri, around; 
klados, a shoot of a tree broken off for grafting—from 
klao, I break]: in bot., the lowermost clasping portion of 
sheathing petioles. 

PERICLASE, n. pér%-klas [Gr. peri, around; klasis, 
cleavage—from klað, I break]: a Vesuvian mineral con- 
sisting of magnesia with a perfect cubic cleavage, occurr- 
ing in grains of a dark-green color, found in ejected 
masses of white limestone. 
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PERICLES, pér’t-kléz (Gr. PERIKLES): the most ac- 
complished statesman of ancient Greece: born of distin- 
guished Athenian parentage in the early part of B.c. 5th 
€.; d. B.C. 429, autumn. His father was that Xanthip- 
pus who wonthe victory over the Persians at Mycale, 
B.C. 479; and his mother, Agariste, was niece of the 
great Athenian reformer Cleisthenes, and was connected 
with the great house of the Alemzonide. P. received 
an elaborate education; but of all his teachers, the one 
whom he most reverenced, and from whose instructions 
he derived most benefit, was the philosopher Anaxag- 
oras (q.v.). P. was conspicuous all through his career 
for the singular dignity of his manners, the ‘ Olympian’ 
thunder of his eloquence, his sagacity, probity, and pro- 
found Athenian patriotism. When he entered on public 
‘life, Aristides had only recently died, Themistocles was 
an exile, and Cimon was fighting the battles of his coun- 
try abroad. Although the family to which he belonged 
was good, it did not rank among the first in either 
wealth or influence; yet so transcendent were the abil- 
ities of P., that he rapidly rose to the highest power in 
the state as the leader of the dominant democracy, The 
sincerity of his attachment to the ‘ popular’ party has 
been questioned, but without the shadow of evidence. 
At any rate, the measures which either personally or 
through his adherents he brought forward, and caused to 
be passed, were always in favor of extending the privi- 
leges of the poorer class of the citizens. P. seems to 
have grasped very clearly, and to have held as firmly, 
the modern ‘ radical’ idea, that as the state is supported 
by the taxation of the body of the citizens, it must gov- 
ern with a view to general and not to caste interests. 
B.C. 461, P., through the agency of his follower, Ephial- 
tes, struck a great blow at the influence of the oli- 
garchy, by causing the decree to be passed which de- 
prived the Areopagus of its most important political 
powers. Shortly afterward the democracy obtained 
another triumph in the ostracism of Cimon. During 
the next few years the political course pursued by P. is 
not clearly discernible, but in general his attitude was 
hostile to the desire for foreign conquest or territorial 
aggrandizement, so prevalent among his ambitious fel- 
low-citizens. B.C. 454, or shortly afterward, he mag- 
nanimously proposed the measure (which was Sufried) 
for the recall of Cimon, and about the same time com- 
menced negotiations with the other Hellenic states with 
the view of forming a grand Hellenic confederation, the 
design of which was to put an end to the mutually de- 
Structive wars of kindred peoples—to make of Greece 
one mighty nation, fit to front the outlying world. The 
idea was sagacious and noble. Had it been accom- 
plished, the semi-barbarous Macedonians would have 
menaced the civilized Greeks in vain, and even Rome at 
a later period might perhaps have found the Adriatic, 
and not the Euphrates, the limits of her empire. But 
the Spartan aristocrats were utterly incapable of mor- 
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ally appreciating such exalted patriotism, or of under- 
standing the political necessity for it, and by their se- 
cret intrigues brought the well-planned scheme to naught. 
Athens and Sparta had for some time been in that mood 
toward each other which rendered the future Pelopon- 
nesian war inevitable. They are found always on oppo- 
site sides. When the Spartans, B.C. 448, restored to 
the Delphians the guardianship of the temple and 
treasures of Delphi, of which they had been deprived by 
the Phocians, the Athenians immediately marched an 
army thither, and reinstated the Phocians. Three years 
later, an insurrection broke out in the territories tribu- 
tary to Athens—Megara, Euboea, WAR a the Spartans 
again appeared in the field as the allies of the insur- 
gents. The position of Athens was critical. Pericles 
wisely declined to fight against all his enemies at once. 
A bribe of ten talents sent the Spartans home, and 
the insurgents were then rapidly and thoroughly 
crushed. 

Cimon was succeeded in the leadership of the aristo- 
cratical party by Thucydides, son of Milesias, who, B.C. 
444, made an effort to overthrow thesupremacy of P. by 
attacking him in the popular assembly for squander- 
ing the publie money on buildings, and in festivals and 
amusements. Thucydides made an effective speech ; but 
P. immediately rose and offered to erect the buildings 
at his own expense, if the citizens would allow him 
to put his own name upon them instead of theirs. 
The sarcasm was successful, and P. was empowered 
to do as he pleased. But P. did not mean to be 
simply sarcastie; he wished to point out to the Athe- 
nians in a delicate way the spirit and aim of his 
policy, which was to make Athens, as a city, worthy 
of being the head and crown of Hellas. His victory in 
the assembly was followed by the ostracism of Thucydi- 
des; and during the rest of his career ‘ there was,’ says 
the historian Thucydides, * in name a democracy, but in 
reality à government in the hands of the first man.' 
The same author, however, informs us that P. never did 
anything unworthy of his high position; that he did not 
flatter the people, or oppress his adversaries; and that, 
with all his unlimited command of the publie purse, he 
was incorruptibly honest. Soon the Samian war broke 
out, in which P. acquired renown as a naval commander. 
This war originated in a quarrel between the Milesians 
and Samians, in which Athens was led to take part 
with the Milesians. The Samians, after an obstinate 
struggle, were beaten, and a peace was concluded B.C. 440. 
The position in whieh Athens then stood toward many 
of the Greek states was peculiar. Since the time of the 
Persian invasion she had been the leader of the con- 
federacy formed to resist the attacks of the powerful 
enemy, and the guardian of the confederate treasury 
kept in the isle of Delos. P. removed the treasury 
to Athens; and, committing tae contingents of the al- 
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lies for money—Athens, of course, herself undertaking 
to protect the confederacy-—enormously increased the 
contributions to the * patriotic fund.’ The grand charge 
against P. is, that he ‘applied the money thus obtained 
to other purposes than those for which it was designed; 
that, in short, he adorned and enriched Athens with the 
spoils of the allied states. But the objection is more 
plausible than solid, for, in fact, Athens kept up in ad- 
mirable discipline a great fleet and a fine army; and P. 
made the Greek name more respected in his time than it 
had ever been before. It may be that his conduct is 
open to criticism in some respects, but a broad and just 
view of the motives which impelled him, and a fair con- 
sideration of the political exigences of the time, will, in 
the main, justify his procedure. It is unnecessary to 
give a detailed account of all that he did to make his 
native city the most glorious in the ancient world. 
Greek architecture and sculpture, under his patronage, 
reached perfection. To P., Athens owed the Parthenon, 
the Propylzea, the Odeum, and numberless other public 
and sacred edifices; he also liberally encouraged music 
and the drama; and, during his rule, industry and com- 
merce flourished, and prosperity was universal in Attica. 
The age of P. was the golden age of Athens and of an- 
cient Greece. 

At length, B.c. 431, the long-foreseen and inevitable 
*Péloponnesian war' broke out between Athens and 
Sparta. With the circumstances that led to it we have not 
here to do; but as it terminated most disastrously for 
Athens, it is but right to say that P. is not blamable for 
the result. Had the policy which he recommended been 
pursued, one can scarcely doubt that Athens, with her 
immense resources, would have been the victor, and not 
the vanquished, in the struggle.—P. died after a linger- 
ing sickness.—For a notable episode in his life, see 
ASPASIA. 

PERICLINE, n. pér’t-klin [Gr. pericli^nes, a sloping or 
shelving all round—from peri, about; klino, I bend]: a 
semi-opaque variety of albite in which a portion of the 
soda is replaced by potash. .PER'/ICLYNAL, a. -kli/ndl, 
dipping on all sides from a central point or apex—applied 
tó strata which dip in this manner. 

PERICLINIUM, n. pér’t-klin’t-tim [Gr. peri, around; 
kline, a bed]: in bot., the involucre of Composite. 

PERICRANIUM, n. pér^i-krà/ni-üm [Gr. peri, around; 
kranion, the skull—from kara, the head]: the fibrous 
membrane that goes round or invests the skull, identi- 
eal in structure and function with the periosteum. 

PERIDERM, n. pér’i-dérm [Gr. peri, about; derma, 
Skin]: in bot., the outer layer of bark. 

PERIDIU M, n. pé-ríd'í-iin, PERID'IA, n. plu. -Z-d [Gr. 
perídéo, I wrap round—from deo, I bind]: in bot., the 
coat immediately enveloping the sporules of the lower 
tribes of acotyledons; a covering, as of a puff-ball. Prn- 
IDIOLA, n, plu. pér -dV ó-l& [L. dim. of peridium]: a num: 

. ber of small peridia inclosed in a general covering. - 
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PERIDOT, n. pér’é-dot [F. péridot, peridot: Ar. feri- 
det, a precious stone]: jewellers’ designation for the 
green transparent varieties of Olivine. It is included 
with Olivine under the general term Chrysolite (q. v.), 
which, however, is more specifically applied to the stone 
when yellow or yellowish-green. P. is the softest of 
gem-stones, little harder than glass. It is supposed to 
be the topaz of the ancients. 

PERIECIANS: see PERIGCI. 

PÉRIER, pà-re-à', CASIMIR: French statesman: 1777, 
Oct. 21—1832, May 16; b. Grenoble, dept. of Isère. Cas- 
imir, who was still at the college at Lyon when the Rev- 
olution broke out, went to Paris, and with his father 
and elder brother founded a banking company, which 
became the Bank of France. P. served in the army 
1798-1801; then returned to his banking business in 
Paris; and satin the chamber of deputies (about 1817- 
30). 1831, Mar. 31, he succeeded Lafitte as minister, 
serving till his death by cholera.—P. prospered greatly 
in his financial business; and in his official service he 
was sagacious, sincere, and patriotic. In principle he 
was a constitutionalist; moderating so far as possible 
the extreme zeal of all parties, but steadily laboring 
at home and abroad to extend constitutional liberty. 
He originated the political system known as the Juste 
Milieu (q.v.). His foreign policy was remarkably suc- 
cessful. He was a favorite with the people of Paris, 
and exerted upon them a great influence. 

PERIGASTRIC, a. pé/i-gás'trik [Gr. peri, around; gas- 
ter, Eomae: applied to the cavity which surrounds the 
stomach and other viscera, corresponding to the abdomi- 
nal eavity of the higher animals. 

PERIGEE, n. pér%-jé, or PER'IGE'UM, n. jeéüm [F. 
périgée—írom Gr. perigei’os—from peri, about; ge, the 
earth: It. perigeo, the perigee]: that point in the orbit of 
the moon, or of a planet, which is nearest to the earth; 
opposed to apogee (see Moox). PER'IGE'AN, a. -je'dn, 
pertaining to the perigee. 

PERIGONE, n. pér^i-gón [Gr. peri, around; gone, seed]: 
in bot., a term applied to floral envelopes; a synonym for . 
perianth, especially when reduced to a single floral whorl. 
PERIGO’NIUM, n. -j0/ní-iüm, a barren flower in mosses, 
having involucral scales. 

PERIGORD, n. pér’t-gdrd [from Perigord, in France]: 
mineral of a dark-gray color, an ore of manganese. PER- 
IGORD-PIE, a pie made with truffles, esteemed by epicures. 
It is called also Páté de Périgueuz (see PÉRIGUEUX). 

PÉRIGORD, pà-re-gor': old prov. of s.w. France, form- 
ing part of the military govt. of Gascony and Guienne, 
and now included in Dordogne and Lot-et-Garonne. It 
became a co. in the 8th c., and was united tothe crown 
by Henry IV. It was divided into Upper and Lower P.; 
Périgueux and Sarlat were the capitals, 
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PERIGRAPH, n. pér'i-grüf [Gr. peri, around; graphé, 
a writing]: a careless or inaccurate delineation of any- 
thing; in anat., the white lines or impressions that ap- 
pear on the musculus rectus of the abdomen, 

PÉRIGUEUX, pa-ré-geh’: town of France, cap. of the 
dept. of Dordogne; on the right bank of the Isle; 79 m. 
by rail e.n.e. of Bordeaux, 310 m. s.s.w. of Paris. Pop. 
(1881) 25,036. It consists of the ancient city of P. 
proper—gloomy in aspect, and with narrow streets but 
large and solidly built houses; and the Puy St. Front, 
which until 1240 was a separate and rival town. In the 
old town are many curious remains of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The old ramparts have been demolished, and 
replaced by beautiful and spacious boulevards. The 
cathedral of St. Front is a majestic edifice, built 984— 
1047; unfortunately ‘restored’ 1865, with large loss of 
its antique features. It resembles St. Mark’s at Venice, 
and the Byzantine churches. Its pointed arches were 
widely imitated in Aquitania, and prepared the way for 
the Gothic style. Quarries of building stone are worked 
in the vicinity, and many hands are employed in cut- 
ting and polishing marble. Paper, woolen cloths, cut- 
lery, and hosiery are manufactured. The celebrated 
Pátés de Périgueux, made of partridges and truffles, are 
largely made and exported. 

P. is a town of the highest antiquity, the Vesunna 
mentioned by Cesar. In ancient times, it was a city of 
much importance. It stood at the junction of five 
Roman roads, and contained a number of splendid edi- 
fices. Close to the modern town are still seen the re- 
mains of a vast amphitheatre, dating prob. from the 3d, 
possibly the 2d, c.; oval in form, and larger than the 
ancient amphitheatre of Nimes: its diameter was 1,312 
ft., and it could hold 40,000 spectators. There are also 
remains of ancient aqueducts, baths, and temples. The 
Tour de Vésonne is the most remarkable fragment of 
Roman architecture. It is still 89 ft; high, diameter 
68 ft., and appears to have been much higher; is about 
200 ft. in circumference, and has walls 6 ft. thick. It 
has neither doors nor windows. Its purpose is not 

_known, butit is believed to have been the main part of 
a heathen temple. 

PERIGYNIUM, n. pér%-jin’i-im [Gr. peri, around; 
guné, a woman]: applied to the covering of the pistil in 
the genus Carex; the membranous covering of the pistil 
of sedges. PERIGYNOUS, a. p£-ríj'í-nüs, growing on some 
part that surrounds the ovary in a flower—applied to the 
corolla and stamens when attached to the calyx. 

PERIHELION, n. pér'í-he'li-ón, or PER'IHE'LIUM, n. 
-li-üm [Gr. peri, about; hélids, the sun: F. périhélie]: the 
point in the orbit of a planet or a comet nearest the sun 
—the point farthest away from the sun is called Aphelion 
(q.v.). The position of the P., i.e., its long. e. or w. of 
Hie : e Tno is one of the seven elements of a planet's 
Orbi : 
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. PERIL, n. prl [F. péril—from L. peric’tlum, danger: 
It. periglio, pericolo]: hazard; danger; jeopardy; partic- 
ular exposure to injury: V. to hazard; to expose to dan- 
ger. PkR'ILLING, or PBR ILING, imp. PER'LLED, or 
PER'ILED, pp. -tld. PERILOUS, a. -il-ŭs, dangerous; full of 
peril; in OE., smart; witty: see also PARLovs. PERIL- 
OUSLY, ad. -/í. PER'ILOUSNESS, n. -nés, quality of being 
perilous; danger; hazard.—Syn. of ‘peril, n.’: risk; 
venture. 

PERILYMPH, n. pér’t-limf [Gr. peri, around; L. 
lympha, water]: the limpid fluid secreted by the serous 
membrane which lines the osseous labyrinth of the ear. 

PERIM, pà-rém': small island belonging to Great 
Britain, in the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, at the entrance 
to the Red Sea; lat. 12? 40’ 30" n., long. 43? 23’ e. P. is 
14 m. from the Arabian, and 9 m. from the African, coast: 
it is level, slightly above the sea; 34m. long. On both 
sides of this island the navigation is easy; the Little 
Strait, between the island and Arabia, is the passage 
usual for vessels. The island is bare, destitute of fresh 
water, and illfurnished with provisions, which are 
‘brought mostly from Aden. P. owes its importance 
wholly to its commanding position at the entrance of 
the Red Sea. On its s.w. side is an excellent harbor, 
capable of accommodating 40 men-of-war, within 100 
yards from the shore. There is a walled light-house on 
the island. Fortifications were erected on the island 
1857, but, with the temporary arsenal, etc., were subse- 
quently removed. It was captured by Sir David Baird, 
and then occupied by the English 1799, and held by them 
as acheck upon the designs of the French, then in Egypt. 
It was abandoned 1801, but was reoccupied by Great 
Britain 1857, for protection of her Indian possessions, 
thought to be exposed to some danger from the opening 
of the Suez Canal (q.v.). Pop. (1881) 149. 

PERIMETER, n. pér-im'i-tér [F. périmetre—from Gr. 
peri, around; metron, a pag reties external or outward 

oundary or length of the boundary of a body or of any 
closed plane figure; or the sum of all its sides—applied 
usually to a figure bounded by straight lines; whereas 
periphery has a similar application to rounded or curv- 
ing boundary-lines. PERIMETRICAL, a. pér/i-m£t' ri-kdl, 
pertaining to. 

PERIMETRITIS, n. pér’t-mét-r?’tis [Gr. peri, round 
about; métra,.the womb—from métér, a mother]: the 
inflammation of the peritoneal covering of the uterus, 
usually involving neighboring parts. 

PERIMYSIUM, n. pér’t-mi’zt-im [Gr. peri, round about; 
mus, a muscle]: an outward investment or sheath of 
areolar tissue which surrounds an entire muscle and 
sends partitions inward between the fasciculi, furnish- 
ing to each of them a special sheath. 
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PERINEUM, n. pér'i-ne àm [Gr. perinai on, the part 
between the anus and the serotum— from peri, round 
about; naio, I inhabit]: region of the lower part of the 
body, having the anus at its centre, bounded in front by 
the genitals and at the sides by the inner surfaces of 
the thighs. The part of the human body which forms 
the floor of the true pelvis is by anatomists divided into 
two portions. Of these, the anterior one, in front of the 
anus, is called the true perinwum, or urethral portion of 
the P.; the posterior portion, whieh contains the anus 
or termination of the rectum, is called the ischio-rectal 
region, or anal portion of the P. The anterior portion, 
or true P., is triangular in form, the apex being in front; 
the sides, about three inches in length, are formed by 
the rami of the pubes and ischium; and the base by an 
imaginary line joining the tuberosities of the ischium, 
and passing about half an inch in front of the anus. 
Through this space the urethra passes through a layer of 
strong fascia—the deep perineal fascia—to communicate 
with the bladder; and in this space the opening is made 
in the operation of lithotomy. PERINZAL, a. pér'i-ne al, 
of or pertaining to the perineum. 

PERINEURIUM, n. pér'i-ni'ri-tim [Gr. peri, round 
about; neuron, a nerve]: the coarser sheathing of the 
nerves and nervous cords—the fine sheath of each fibre 
being termed ‘ neurilemma.’ 

PERIOD, n. pé'ri-6d [F. période—from L. periédus, a 
complete sentence, a period—from Gr. peri'ódos, a circuit, 
a passage round—from peri, around; hodos, a way: It. 
periodo] : stated number of years ; a round of time, at the 
end of which a thing may return to a former state (see 
PERIOD, in Chronology): specified portion of time: state 
at which anything terminates : time occupied by the rev- 
olution of a heavenly body : end; conclusion : a complete 
sentence: the point (.) indicating the end of a sentence: 
a series of numbers recurring, or pointed off by a dot or 
comma. PERIODIC, a. pe'ri-ód ik, or PE'RIOD'ICAL, a. 
-6d'i-kal, making a circuit ; returning ; appearing regularly 
or happening at certain stated times. PE’RIOD’IOAL, n. 
a publication which appears in numbers at stated inter- 
vals of time (see PERIODICALS). PE’RIOD’ICALLY, ad.-li. 
PE' RIOD'ICALIST, n. -ist, one who publishes a periodical. 
PE'RIODIC'ITY, n. -ód-iís'i-l, state of having regular 
periods, or stated intervals, in changes or conditions (see 
below).—Syn. of ‘period’: date; time; era; epoch ; age; 
generation ; duration ; bound ; limit: determination : stop. 
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PERIOD, in Chronology: term used in the same 
sense as Cycle (q.v.), to denote an interval of time after 
which the astronomical phenomena to which it refers 
recur in the same order. It is used to denote also a cycle 
of cycles. Various periods have been invented by 
astronomers: the following are a few of the most im- 
portant. 

The Chald:zans invented the Chaldwic Period, or Period 
of Eclipses, from observing that, after a certain number 
of revolutions of the moon round the earth, her eclipses 
recurred in the same order and of the same magnitude. 
This period consists of 223 lunations, or 6,798°28 days, 
and corresponds almost exactly to a complete revolution 
of the moon's node. The Egyptians made use of the 
Dog-star, Siriacal, or Sothric Period, as it is variously 
called, to compare their civil year of 305 days with the 
true or Julian year of 365} days. The period conse- 
quently consisted of 1,400 J ulian years, corresponding to 
1,401 Egyptian years, after the lapse of which the dates 
in both reckonings coincided. By comparing the solar 
and lunar years, Meton, an Athenian, invented B.C. 432 a 
lunar period of 6,940 days, called from him the Metonic 
Cycle (q.v.), also the Lunar Cycle. About a century 
afterward, the cycle of Meton was discovered to be anin- 
sufficient approximation to the truth; and as he had made 
the solar year too long by about yy of a day, at the end 
of 4 Metonic cycles the solar reckoning was found to be 
in advance of the lunar by about 1 day, 6 hours. Torem- 
edy this, a new period, the Calippic Period, was invented 
by Calippus, consisting of 4 Metonic cycles less by one 
day, or 27,759 days. But as this period still gave a dif- 
ference of 6 hours between the solar and lunar reckon- 
ings, it was improved by Hipparchus, who invented the 
Hipparchic Period of 4 Calippic periods less by one day, 
or 111,035 days, or about 304 Julian years, which is an 
exceedingly close approximation, being only 64 minutes 
too long, when measured by the tropical year; and too 
short, but by an almost inappreciable quantity, when 
measured by the Synodic Month (see MontH). The Period 
of the Heliacal or Solar Cycle, after which the same day 
of the month falls on the same day of the week, consists 
of 28 Julian years. If the year had regularly consisted 
of 365 days, that is, one day more than an exact num- 
ber of weeks, it is evident that, at the end of seven 
years, the days of the month and week would again cor- 
respond; but the introduction of an intercalary day into 
every fourth year causes this eoincidence to recur af 
irregular periods of 6, 11, 6, and 5 years successively. 
However, by choosing a period such as will preserve the 
leap-years in the same relative position to the other 
years, and at the same time consist of an exact number 
of weeks (both of which objects are effected by using 
the number 28, which is the least common multiple of 
4 and 7), we insure the regular recurrénce of the coinci- 
dence between the days of the week and of the month. 

The solar cycle is supposed to have been invented about 
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the time of the Council of Nice, A.D. 325, but it is ar- 
ranged so that the first year of the first cycle corresponds 
to B.c. 9. In calculating the position of any year in the 
solar cycle, care must be taken to allow for the omis- 
sion of the intercalary day at the beginning of each 
century, and its insertion in the first year of every 
fourth century: see LEAP-YEAR. The year 1880 was 
the 13th of the solar cycle. The Julian Period is a cycle 
of cycles, and consists of 7,980 (= 28 X 19 X m years, 
‘after the lapse of which the solarcycle, lunar cycle, and 
the Indiction(q.v.) commence together. The period of 
its commencement has been arranged so that it will 
expire at the same time as the other three periods from 
which it has been derived. The year B.c. 4713 is taken 
as the first year of the first period; consequently A.D. 
1 was the 4,714th of it, and 1890 was the 6,603d.—See 
CHRONOLOGY: CYCLE: CALENDAR: YEAR: MonTH: Day: 
ERA: DATE: ETC. 

PERIODIC ACID, pér%-dd%k [Eng. iodine]: an acid 
analogous to perchloric acid, and composed of one equiv- 
alent of iodine with seven of oxygen. 

PERIOD’ICALS: publications appearing at statedly 
recurring periods, and whose contents may comprise 
criticism, politics, religion, literature, science, arts, 
amusement, or general and miscellaneous subjects. 
Those periodicals which comprise chiefly critical essays 
are called Reviews. 

The earliest periodical in Great Britain seems to have 
been Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
(1665), which contained notices of books as well as 
original papers. P. professing to notice the books that 
were being published appeared soon afterward from time 
to time under the name All the Works of the Learned; and . 
1692 appeared the Gentleman’s Journal, or Monthly Miscel- 
lany, properly the first English magazine. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine was founded 1731 by Cave, the printer: it 
secured a fortune for its proprietor, and, surviving all its 
competitors, still exists, though lately somewhat assim- _ 
ilated in form to the new class of magazines. The peri- 
odical literature of Scotland was long represented by the 
Scots Magazine, founded 1739. The first English period- 
ical that attempted anything like criticism was the 
Monthly Review, begun 1749. It was followed in 1756 
by the Critical Review, founded by Smollett; and these two 
were long the leading periodicals of their class, though 
theircriticism was meagre and unsatisfactory, according 
to our present notions. Another critical journal, the 
Anti-Jacobin, was established 1798. In 1802 a new era 
in criticism was begun by the establishment in Scotland 
of the Edinburgh Review (q.v.); followed in London by 
the Quarterly Review, of about equal merit and opposite 
polities, supported by Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Sam- 
uel T. Coleridge, Heber, and at a later period by Hartley 
Coleridze, Lord Mahon, and Gladstone. Another very 
important periodical, Blackiood's Magazine, sprang up 
in Edinburgh 1817 under the auspices of John Wilson 
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and Lockhart, as much above the literary mark of former 
magazines as the Edinburgh and Quarterly were above 
the mark of preceding reviews; in its politics strongly 
conservative, and in its early years somewhat violent. 
The review became the favorite medium for all parties 
to present their views on political, literary, or theo- 
logical subjects. Of various reviews after the model of 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly, and published, like them, 
four times in the year, some—e.g., the North British Re- 
view and National Review—after a flourishing existence, 
suceumbed to the demand for cheaper periodicals, ap- 
pearing at more frequent intervals. Among existing: 
reviews appearing quarterly, may be mentioned the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly, still among foremost British periodi- 
cals ; the Westminster Review, established 1824, character- 
ized by freedom in handling philosophical and theological 
topics, and containing essays by John Stuart Mill, Car- 
lyle, Grote, John Sterling, and Lord Houghton; and the 
Dublin Review, Rom. Cath., founded 1836. Many of the 
newer reviews appear monthly. Of these, the Contem- 
porary Review and the Nineteenth Century are very ably 
conducted; as is also the Fortnightly Review (at first 
published twice a month), considered the organ of the 
very advanced liberal party. There are also weekly re- 
views, which unite with the review more or less of the 
character of a newspaper: prominent among these are 
the Atheneum, established 1828 ; the Spectator, 1828 ; the 
Saturday Review, 1856; the Academy, 1869. Some daily 
papers, like the Pall Mall Gazette, provide a weekly issue 
resembling these. Other reviews are Nature (1869), 
weekly; Knowledge (1881), weekly; the Popular Science 
Monthly (quarterly); and Mind (1876), quarterly. The 
articles in the older reviews are generally anonymous; 
in the newer, it has become usual for the authors to 
affix their names. 

Most of the Brit. magazines or periodicals of more 
miscellaneous character appear monthly, and their sys- 
tem of management is somewhat similar to that of re- 
views; but the topics are more varied, and articles are 
generally shorter, consisting often of tales and novels, 
appearing as serials continued from number to number. 
Some of the most popular novels of the present day 
have been published first in magazines. Blackwood 
was the precursor of half-crown monthly magazines, 
the mostimportant being Fraser’s Magazine, established 
1830 (discontinued 1882); but in 1859 and 60, several 
new magazines—Maemillan’s Magazine, the Cornhill, 
Temple Bar, London Society, aud the St. James's Mag- 
azine—were started at the cheaper price of a shilling 
(about 25 ets.) Then came the era of sixpenny (12 cts.) 
magazines—e.g., Good Words, Quiver (1860), Longman's 
Magazine (1882), the Cornhill (new cheap series), and Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine (1883—imitation of the beauti- 
fully illustrated American magazines). In Great Britain 
are now many weekly periodicals, chiefly of an instruct- 
ive and amusing kind; price from a penny to threepence 
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each (2 to 6 cents). This class of publications received 
impetus and proper direction by the issue of Chambers’s 
Journal and the Penny Magazine of the ‘Soc. for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’ 1832. These weekly 
sheets are often issued accumulatively in monthly parts 
under a cover. The rate of payment for writing in the 
higher-class British reviews is usually £10, 10s. (about 
$51.00) per sheet of 16 demy 8vo pages; in the weekly 
periodicals, half a guinea to a guinea (= $2.55 to $5.10) 
per column is ordinarily paid, but in some instances 
the price is very much greater, particularly in the case 
of novels. 

The British quarterly reviews and the magazines in 
course of weekly or monthly publication (1881) numbered 
1,097; of these more than 300 were denominational or re ; 
ligious. Of the whole number only about 12 were strict- 
ly reviews. Latterly many European periodicals have 
followed the American example, and made great use of 
wood-engravings of high order: see WOOD-ENGRA VING. 
— See Mitchell's Newspaper Press Directory, and Poole’s 
Index (new ed. 1882). 

France possessed as far back as 1665 a critical review, 
Journal des Savants, which, after a lengthened interrup- 
tion, began again 1816, and holds respectable position as 
a scientific journal. A number of literary and scientific 
journals sprang up in the 18th c., e.g., Nouveau Journal 
des Savants, Journal Littéraire, Journal Encyclopédique, 
etc. Among the best was the Magazin Encyclopédique, 
begun 1795; and 1819-35 combined with the Recue En- 
cyclopédique. One of the most noted critical journals in 
Europe is published in Paris, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
which began 1829, and has since 1831 appeared fort- 
nightly. Init and the other French periodicals of the 
same kind, the review form is not so completely pre- 
served as usually in Britain: a proportion of tales, poe- 
try, ete., is admitted, and the names of the contributors ` 
are required to be attached to their articles. The Revue 
des Deux Mondes has had many short-lived imitators, 
more or less identified with different political parties. 
The principal French reviews of more recent date are 
the Revue Contemporaine, Athenewn Français, and Revue 
d' Europe. 

In Germany, reviews have taken even a deeper root 
than in England. The Göttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, the 
oldest publication of the kind, still preserves a high 
character. German criticism can, however, hardly be 
said to have begun before the time of Lessing, who, in 
conjunetion with Nicolai of Berlin, established 1757 the 
Bibliothek der schónen Wissenschaften, and afterward va- 
rious other journals, characterized by an independence 
of thought unknown before. The Allgemeine Literatur- 
zeitung, founded at Jena 1785, was a periodical of a still 
higher character, having for contributors the most emi- 
nent literary men of the period. When transferred from 
Jena to Halle, another journal, Jenaische Allgemeine 
Literaturzeitung, sprang up at the former place, under 
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the auspices of the celebrated literary circle at Weimar, 
of whom Goethe was centre. These two periodicals 
existed tili 1848. Of modern German reviews, the 
Deutsche Rundschau and the Litterarisches Centralblatt 
are specimens of two different types. The Deutsches 
Museum, the Gartenlaube (the most widely read of 
German periodicals, with a cireulation of nearly 400,000), 
and Im Neuen Reich, are rather magazines than reviews. 

Italy had a critical journal, Giornale dei Litterati, 
as far back as 1710, which continued 23 years. A new 
journal of the same name, foundedat Pisa 1771, attained 
considerable repute. From 1826-30, the Biblioteca Ital- 
iana and Antologia di Firenze were reviews of ability. 
The scientific periodicals of Italy are creditable. More 
than 30 periodicals are published in Rome alone—a 
great increase since the consolidation of the king- 
dom. 

In the United States the history of magazines ex- 
tends back to Dr. Franklin's General Mag. and Hist. 
Chronicle, 1741, which had brief duration, like many 
similar periodicals for nearly a century thereafter. The 
Amer. Museum, a valuable repertory of news and current 
literature, was continued 10 yrs. from 1787; the Massa- 
chusetts Mag., 1789, and the New York Mag., 1790, each 
7 yrs. Notable among literary weeklies, later, was the 
New York Mirror, 1823-42; among monthlies, Graham's 
Mag., 1840-50; the transcendental Dial, 1840-44; the 
genial Knickerbocker, 1832-60; Putnam’s Monthly, 1853— 
57 and ‘1867-69; and, still continued, the Atlantic 
Monthly, 1857; Harper's Mag., 1850; Scribner's Monthly, 
which became the Century 1880, but in 1886 was re- 
vived by Scribner’s Sons. Harper’s and the Century 
have a large circulation in England. Other popular 
monthlies are Frank Leslie's Mag. (1875), Lippincott’s, 
the Cosmopolitan, the Overland (San Francisco), and the 
Lakeside (Chicago). Two reprints of foreign period- 
ical literature, Littell’s Lwing Age and the Eclectic 
Mag., began in the same year, 1844. Among weightier 
periodicals are the Amer. Register (1806-10, 17, 1848— 
51); Southern Review, 1828-32; Amer. Quarterly Register 
(Andover), 1829-43; the Christian Spectator (New Ha- 
ven), 1819-38, succeeded by the New Englander 1843; 
North Amer. Review, 1815; Amer. Quarterly Review, 
1827-37; Southern Quarterly Review, 1842-52; Demo- 
cratic Review, 1838-52; Amer. Whig Review, 1845-52; 
International Review, 1874; Forum, 1885. The chief re- 
ligious denominations have been represented by able 
reviews, such as the Panoplist, 1805-09 (Congl.), which 
became finally the Missionary Herald; the Christian 
Examiner, 1823-70, succeeded by the Unitarian Review 
1875; the Princeton Review (Presb.), begun as the 
Biblical Repertory 1825, with successors variously enti- 
tled; Amer. Biblical Repository, 1831-50, merged in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Congl.); Methodist Quarterly Review, 
1841; Universalist Quarterly Review, 1844; Amer. Quar- 
terly Church Review (Episc.), 1848; Baptist Quarterly, 
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1867. Among literary critical weeklies are the Literary 
World (New York 1847-53, Boston 1870) and the Critic 
(successor to the Round Table) According to G. P. 
Rowell’s Amer. Newspaper Directory, 1890, the total num- 
ber of periodicals of all kinds now published in the 
United States and Canada is 17,760, with net increase of 
653 for the year beginning 1889, Apr. 1. The following 
table gives the varieties and circulation: 


Number of Total Average 
Periodicals. Circulat’n. Circulat'n 


Weekly... cccsscccccccccvcccccscevers 13,164 23,228, ,164 
Monthly qokeucseii2iRRR QR EA PART AS aiE 2,101 9,245,150 4,219 
Daily... sos ccscaccacescesvevcvcsscesece 1,626 6,653,250 ,091 
Semi-monthly.......... eee eee ennt 280 1,367,250 4,883 
Semi-weekly......... eee een nnne 217 389,250 1,793 
Quarterly so-s cccecccs eere rnt hine 126 323,750 2,569 
Biweekly ......ccssccccccccccscccncccees 82 215,180 2,631 
Bimonthly......... eee rne 38 59,250 1,559 
Tri-Weekly ........ eee eee enn nnt 36 41,000 1,138 
17,160 41,924,000 


Average circulation for all classes is 2,335. Total cir 
culation for year ending 1890, Apr. 1, is 3,481,610,000. 
The weeklies constitute 75 per cent. of the classes; 
monthlies 12 per cent.; dailies 9 per cent. The circula- 
tion of the monthlies multiplied by 12 months gives 
110,949,000 copies, which allows 8 copies in a year to 
each of the 13,000,000 families of the United States, 
showing that an average of two out of every three fami- 
lies take a magazine. The periodicals include 25 lan- 
guages, in about the following numbers of periodicals 
with different titles: German 740 (10 Canadian), French 
(in the United States) 41, Scandinavian 101, Spanish 36, 
Bohemian 22, Hollandish 13, Polish 13, Italian 12, Welsh 
6, Hebrew 7, Finnish 4; 2 each of Irish, Swiss, Portu- 
guese, Slavonic, Icelandic, and Chinese; and 1 each of 
Hungarian, Russian, Armenian, Greek, Gaelic, Volapiik, 
Cherokee, and Creek. For the blind, there is a semi- 
monthly mag. and a music quarterly, each circulating 
over 1,500 copies. Of humorous periodicals there are 
35 (and 1 in Canada); historical 12; army and navy 12; 
"woman suffrage 9; barbers’ 2. Taking the lists by pages 
of the Directory (about 120 titles to a page), those that . 
pertain to religion occupy 93 pp.; fraternities and soci- 
eties 44 pp.; education and student periodicals 4 pp.; 
agriculture and related subjects 3 pp.; commerce and 
finance 2 pp.; medicine 2; law 1; science, engineering, 
and mechanics 1; temperance and prohibition 14; juve- 
niles $; and 4 p. each for insurance, sporting, architect- 
ure and bujlding, music and dramd, household, the 
negro; and 1 for fashion.—' The organs of various manu- 
factures, trades, and mercantile business, are numerous. 
The fine and decorative arts have 17 elegant journals, 
and these, with some of the magazines, are unexcelled 
in wood-engravings and photo-processes. A recent de- 
velopment is the profuse introduction of the pictorial 
into weekly and daily publications, especially the por- 
traits of individuals, whether noted or notorious.—See 
NEWSPAPER, 
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PERIODICITY, in Physiology and Pathology: tend- 
ency manifested by various phenomena in living ani- 
mals to recur, after equal or nearly equal intervals of 
time. This tendency is so marked, that Bichat, great 
French anatomist and physiologist, described it under 
the title Loi d'Intermitlence. The alternation of sleep 
and waking, the phenomena of menstruation, and the 
punctual return of hunger, are some obvious instances 
of P. in the healthy subject; while less obvious exam- 
ples are afforded by the apparently regular variations 
that have been observed in the excretion of carbonic acid 
from the lungs, and in the number of the pulsations of 
the heart at different periods of the 24 hours. Asis well 
known by experience, P. may be usefully cultivated and 
fixed in daily habits. "This is exemplified in the case of 
sleep, and in special degree by the daily relieving of the 
bowels at a particular hour, a habit in which it is im- 
portant that all young persons should be carefully in- 
structed, with a view to health and convenience (see 
PERISTALTIC MOTION). e 

In certain forms of disease, the law of P. or intermis- 
sion is distinctly seen. The periodic recurrence of the 
paroxysms of intermittent fever (or ague) is universally 
known, though the cause of the P. has hitherto baffled 
inquiry. Among those who have tried to solve this ques- 
tion are Willis, Reil, Bailly, Roche, Cullen (who ascribes 
P. to *a diurnal revolution affecting the animal econ- 
omy ?), and, more recently, Laycock, who refers it to the 
diurnal atmospheric changes in relation to pressure, 
electricity, etc. 

Ague often gives rise to periodic diseases which pre- 
sent no close analogy to that disease. Thus ague—or, 
at all events, malaria—is a frequent cause of tic-doulou- 
reux, recurring at regular intervals; cases are recorded 
in which periodical vomiting, weekly, or, in one case, at 
an interval of ten days, seemed due to it; and a case is 
on record of a woman who experienced a periodical in- 
flammatory swelling of the right knee, as a sequence of 
that disorder. Epilepsy is a disease in which the inter- 
vals (especially in women) tend to a regular period. Sir 
Henry Holland (Medical Notes and Reflections, 2d ed., 
341) records a case in which 'six attacks occurred, with 
intervals of 16 or 18 minutes between; so exactly recur- 
ring, as noted by the watch, that it was impossible to 
suppose it a mere casualty;’ and another case, ‘where a 
spasmodic seizure, more tetanic than epileptic, occurred 
twice a day for many weeks successively, and almost 
exactly at the same hours each day. For many other 
examples of periodic or intermittent morbid action, see 
a memoir by Henle, ‘On the Course and Periodicity of 
Disease,’ in his Pathologische Untersuchungen; and Sir 
‘Henry Holland's essay (above referred to) in his Medical 
Notes and Reflections. The most important practical 
fact in relation to this class of diseases is, that they 
almost invariably yield to the action of certain medicines, 
especially bark and arsenic. 
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Exercising a beneficial or mischievous influence, as 
the case may be, the habit of P. is to be sedulously 
shunned in every instance likely to prove morally or 
physically injurious. No more marked example of the 
injudicious cultivation of P. could be given than in the 
useless and in all respects injurious practice of periodi- 
cal blood-letting, formerly prevalent throughout Europe, 
and abandoned only in recent times. 

PERIODONTAL, a. péri-6-dont/al [Gr. peri, round 
about; odous or odon'ta, a tooth]: applied to the lining 
membrane of a tooth-socket. PERIODONTITIS, n. pér%- 
0-dón-ti'tís, the inflammation of the ining membrane of 
a tooth-socket. 


PERICECI, n. plu. pér'/í-&s?, or PER'KE'CIANS, n. plu. 
-@shi-dnz [Gr. pertoi'kos, a dweller around—from peri, 
around; oikéo, I dwell]: inhabitants of the earth living 
in the same latitudes, but in longitudes differing by 180 
degrees, so that when it is noon with the one it is mid- 
night with the other.— Pericci was also the name given, 
in anc. Greece, to the original Achaian inhabitants of 
Laconia by their Dorian conquerors. The P. were not 
slaves, like the Helots (q. v.); they were merely a vassal 
population, personally free, cultivating their own ground, 
and carrying on most of the home and foreign trade of 
Laconia, but possessing no political rights, incapable of 
intermarrying with the Dorians of Sparta, or of holding 
important state-offices, and subjected to a land-tax in 
token of their dependent condition. They have been— 
as regards their political position—compared to the Sax- 
ons of England after the Norman conquest. The P. must 
have been very numerous, for they occupied at one time 
more than 100 cities, several of which were on the coast, 
whence the whole seaboard of Laconia bore the name of 
the Perioikis; and they produced capital sailors, which 
doubtless accounts for the anomalous fact of P. being 
occasionally invested with the command of the Spartan 
fleet. They also formed a part of the Spartan army. At 
the battle of Platæa, B.C. 479, there were 10,000 P. pres- 
ent. These dependent Achaians were not, however, all 
on a dead level of vassalage; they lived in regularly or- 
ganized communities, where the social distinctions of 
rank, refinement, and wealth were as marked as else- 
where. Xenophon speaks of *accomplished and well- 
born gentlemen’ (kaloi k'agathoi) among the P. serving 
as volunteers in the Spartan army; and such artists and’ 
men of culture as Lacedemon produced in all probabil- 
ity belonged to this class. P. existed also in the other 
Dorian communities of the Peloponnesus. 

PERIOSTEUM, n. p?"i-ós'/té-üm [Gr. pertós'téon—from 
peri, around; ost#5n, a bone]: the fibrous membrane im- 
mediately covering the bone. PERIOSTEAL, a. -dl, re- 
lating to or connected with the periosteum, 
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PERIOS’TEUM: tough fibrous membrane which sur- 
rounds the various bones. It is highly vascular, and 
is the means by which the outer layers of the shafts 
and the greater part of the spongy portions of the 
bones are supplied with blood. ‘From the internal 
surface of the P. also is produced a layer of soft blas- 
tema (or plastic fluid in which cells are developed), by 
means of which additions are made to the exterior of 
the growing bones. The process of ossification going 
on in the inner part of this blastema contributes to 
_ the thickness of the bone, while a fresh supply is con- 

tinually being added to the exterior of the blastema, 
through the medium of the vessels of the periosteum.’ 
—Humphry On the Human Skeleton, p. 19. In young 
bones, this membrane is thick, and, in consequence of 
the intervening blastema, is very easily detached from 
the bone; but in the bones of the adult it is less 
thick and vascuiar, while its connection with the bone 
becomes closer, in consequence of the.blastema being 
less; while in aged persons it is very thin, its vessels 
are scanty, and there is no blastema. Numerous ex- 
periments show that the formation of bone is essen- 
tially due to the action of this membrane; and that, by 
transplanting detached portions of P. into muscular 
or other tissues, bony tissue is generated in those 
parts. In most cases in which this membrane has be- 
come detached in consequence of a wound or of disease, 
the exposed bone (except in the instance of the skull, 
which derives most of its nutrient matter from the 
dura-mater) perishes; but this is not invariably the 
case. Among its other offices, it serves, by isolating 
the bone from the surrounding tissues, to prevent the 
spread of disease from them to it. The shin-bone or 
tibia is thus indebted to the P. for its ordinary immu- 
nity in cases of ulcer in that region. In those parts in 
which the bone is not so completely isolated from the 
surrounding tissues, as at the ends of the bones of the 
fingers and toes, inflammation of the soft parts not un- 
frequently extends to the bony structure. 

PERIOSTI TIS: inflammation of the membrane cov- 
ering the bone; occurring generally on the surface of 
thinly covered bones, such as the tibia, clavicles, and 
cranial bones. Its chief causes are (1) a syphilitic taint, 
in which oval swellings, called Nodes (q.v.), are pro- 
duced; (2) rheumatism; and (3) scrofula. In the two 
latter cases, there is a periosteal swelling around the 
whole circumference or surface of the bone. The af- 
fection, especially when due to the first or second of 
the above causes, is usually accompanied with consid- 
erable nocturnal pain. The disease in acute form is 
.treated with leeches, fomentations, and the other or- 
dinary anfiphlogistie (or lowering) remedies. In al- 
most all eases, the nocturnal pains are best relieved 
by doses (five to ten grains) of iodide of potassium, 
taken three times a day on an empty stomach. 
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PERIOSTRACUM, n. pér%-ds’tra-kiim [Gr. peri, round 
about; os'tráükon, a shell]: in zool., the layer of epidermis 
which covers the shell in most of the mollusca. 


PERIPATETIC, n. pér’t-pd-tév'tk [Gr. peripatéttkos, a 
walker about, belonging to the Peripatetics—from peri, 
around; patéo, I tread or walk]: follower or disciple of 
Aristotle, either because he walked about as he taught 
or disputed in the Lyceum in Athens, or because he de- 
livered his lectures in a shaded walk: a great walker: 
ironically, an itinerant teacher or preacher: ADJ. also 
PER'IPATET ICAL, a. -tét’t-kal, walking about, as Aristotle: 
did while he taught: pertaining to Aristotle, his philos- 
ophy, or followers. PER'IPATET'ICISM, n. -tét’t-sizm, phi- 
losophy of Aristotle. 

PERIPATUS, n. pér-ip’d-tis [Gr. peripatos, walking 
about]: a remarkable genus of worm-like creatures of 
terrestrial habits, connecting the annulose and articulate 
types (see ARTICULATA). 

PERIPHERY, n. pér-ífér-í [F. périphérie—from Gr. 
periphérei'ü, a circumference—from peri, around; phero, 
I carry]: the circumference of a circle, ellipsis, or other 
regular curvilineal figure. PERIPHERIC, a. pér't-fertk, 
or PER'IPHER'ICAL, à. -Í-kül, pertaining to a periphery, or 
constituting one; in bot., peripherical is applied to an 
embryo curved so as to surround the albumen, following 
the inner part of the covering of the seed. PERIPHERAL, 
a. pér-í£f'ér-dl, pertaining to a periphery. 

PERIPHRASIS, n. pér-if'ü-sís, or PERIPHRASE, n. 
pérń-frāz [Gr. and L. periphrdsis, circumlocution—from 
Gr. peri, about; phrasis, a speech—from phrazo, I speak: 
F. périphrase]: the use of more words than is necessary 
to express an idea; circumlocution. PER'IPHRASE, v. to 
express the sense of one word by means of several. PER- 
IPHRASING, imp. PER'IPHRASED, pp. -früzd. PERI- 
PHRASTIC, a. pér'i-früs'tík, or PER'/IPHRAS'TICAL, a. 
-ti-kal, expressing the sense of fewer words by more: cir- 
cumloeutory. PER'/IPHRAS'TICALLY, ad. -[%, 


PERIPLAST, n. pér%-plist [Gr. peri, round about; 
plastos, molded—from plasso, I mold]: in zool., the in- 
tercellular substance or matrix in which the organized 
structures of a tissue are embedded. 

PERIPNEUMONIA, n. pér'íp-nü-mo'ni-d, or PER'IP- 
NEU’MONY, n. -ni/^mó-ni [Gr. peripneumo’nid, inflamma- 
tion of the lungs—from peri, about; pneumon, a lung— 
pneó, I breathe]: inflammation of the membrane which 
invests the lungs, accompanied with general disturbance 
of the whole system; remarkably prevalent among horses 
in s. Africa, in a zone from 20? to 27? s. lat. It is very 
fatal; and to its prevalence and virulence, Dr. Living- 
stone is disposed to ascribe the fact that horses, though 
so abundant in n. Africa, were unknown in the south 
till introduced by Europeans; this invisible barrier be- 
ing more insurmountable than mountain ranges, deserts, 
or rivers. The season during which P. prevails is from 
Dec. to Apr. Zebras, antelopes, and oxen are liable to 
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it; but no other quadruped suffers so much from it as 
the horse. The flesh of animals which die of P. is un- 
wholesome, and produces a malignant carbuncle. 

PERIPOLYGONAL, a. pér’t-po-lig’6-ndl [Gr. peri, 
around, and Eng. polygonal]: in crystallography, having 
a great number of sides or angles. 

PERIPTERAL, a. pér-f£p'tér-àl [Gr. peri, around; pteron, 
a wing]: winged all round; surrounded by a single range 
of columns. PERIPTEROUS, a. pér-ip'tér-üs, feathered 
on all sides. PERIPTERY, n. pér-ip'tér-í, or PERIPTER, 
n. pér'íp-tér, a temple or edifice surrounded by a wing or 
aisle formed of columns exterior to the building. 

PERISARTC, n. pér'i-sürk [Gr. peri, round about; sara 
or sarka, flesh]: a general term for the chitinous en- 
velope secreted by many of the hydrozoa. 

PERISCIAN, a. pér-ish’t-dn [Gr. peri, around; skta, a 
shadow]: having the shadow moving all round in the 
course of the day. PERIS'/CIANS, n. plu. -dnz, or PER- 
ISCH, n. plu. pér-ish’t-2, a name given to the inhabitants 
of the arctic zones, whose shadows move round at cer- 
tain times of the year, describing circles during the day. 

PERISCOPE, n. pér^i-skop [Gr. peri, around; skop£o, I 
view]: a view on all sides; a general view. PER'ISCOP'IC, 
a. -skóp'ík, viewing on all sides—a term applied to spec- 
tacles with concavo-convex glasses, constructed to in- 
crease the distinctness of objects when viewed obliquely. 

PERISH, v. pérísh [F. périssant, perishing—from 
périr, to perish: L. peréo, I am destroyed, I perish]: to 
wither and decay; to lose life or vitality in any manner; 
to come to nothing; to be lost eternally;in OE. and Scot., 
to destroy; to wither. PErR’ISHING, imp.: ADJ. having 
a tendency to perish; losing life; passing away. PER- 
ISHED, pp. -%sht: ADJ. destroyed; dead. PER'ISHABLE, 
a. -d-bl, subject to decay or destruction. PER'ISHABLY, 
ad. -blí. PER'ISHABLENESS, n. -bl-nés, liability to decay 
or destruction.  PERISHABLE GOODS, goods which 
quickly decay or deteriorate, as fruit, fish, and the like. 
—SrN. of ‘perish’: to decay; decline; die; pass away; 
be lost. 

PERISOME, n. pér’t-som'[Gr. peri, about; soma, body]: 
the coriaceous or calcareous integument of the echino- 
derms. 

PERISPERM, n. pér’t-spérm [Gr. peri, around; sperma, 
seed—from speiro, I sow]: the exterior albumen or nour- 
ishing matter stored up with the embryo in the seed. 

PERISPHERIC, a. pér’i-sfér’ik [Gr. peri, around; 
sphaira, a sphere]: having the form of a ball; globular. 

PERISPORANGIU M, n. pér'i-spor-ánj'i-üm [Gr. peri, 
round about; spora, seed; anggos, a vessel]: in bot., the 
indusium of ferns when it surrounds the sori. 

PERISPORE, n. pér’%-spor [Gr. peri, round about; 
spora, seed]: the membrane or case surrounding a spore; 
the mether-cell of spores in Algz. 
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PERISSODACTYLA, n. plu. pér-is'só-dák'til-d [Gr. 
perissos, redundant, unequal; dak'tulos, a finger or toe]: 
section of the order Ungulata (q.v.), including those 
hoofed quadrupeds which have an unequal number of 
toes, as distinguished from the artiodactyla. 

PERISTALTIC, a. pérí-stál'tik [Gr. peristal’tikds, 
drawing together all round—from peri, around; stello, 
I send]: a term applied to the peculiar worm-like motion 
of the intestines by which their contents are gradually 
forced downward; spiral; worm-like. PER ISTAL’TI- 
CALLY, ad. -fi-kdl-[í. PERISTALTIC MOTION, called also 
VERMICULAR (worm-like) motion, peculiar motion or 
action of the muscular coat of the intestines, by which 
the substances contained within it are regularly moved 
onward, See ALIMENTARY CANAL. ‘This action of the 
intestines is readily seen on opening an animal (e.g., 
dog, cat, or rabbit) immediately after it has been killed; 
in which circumstances, it is perhaps exaggerated, from 
the stimulating action of the cold air; also it may be 
shown in an abnormally active state, though not altered 
in character, by subjecting the exposed intestines to the 
influence of the electro-magnetic machine. 

It appears, from observations by Brinton, Todd and 
Bowman, and others, on recently killed animals, that 
the peristaltic motion commences at the pyloric third of 
the stomach (see DIGESTION), whence successive waves 
of contraction and relaxation are propagated downward 
through the whole length of the intestinal canal. ‘In 
examining a portion of intestine at the moment of its 
contraction, we perceive a dilatation above it as well as 
below it; the latter being produced by the protrusion 
into it of the contents of the now contracted portion of 
intestine; the former by the relaxation of a previously 
contracted portion. The rapid succession of these con- 
tractions and relaxations gives to the movements of the 
intestines the appearance of the writhings of a worm, 
whence they are distinguished by the appellation ver- 
micular.’—Todd and Bowman’s Physical Anatomy of Man, 
ii. 236. These movements can occasionally be observed 
during life in the human subject, indirectly in cases of 
extreme attenuation of the abdominal walls, and di- 
rectly in wounds of the abdomen, and during certain 
surgical operations. There are differences of opinion 
as to the cause of the peristaltic action; thus, Todd and 
Bowman assert that * the intestinal movements are partly 
due to the influence of the stimulus of distention upon 
the muscular tissue, and partly to the reflex action of 
the ganglia of the intestinal portion of the sympathetic, 
stimulated by the ‘contact of the intestinal contentg 
with the mucous membrane;' while. Carpenter main- 
tains that *the intestinal tube from the stomach ta 
the rectum is not dependent upon the nervous centres 
either for its contractility or for its power of exercising 
it, but is enabled to propel its contents by its own in- 
herent powers.’ 


_ Numerous observations tend to show that this motion 
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has a nearly definite velocity in each individual. Usually 
the act of defecation takes place with perfect regularity 
every 24 or (more rarely) every 12 hours, the quantity 
discharged being almost constant, if the mode of living 
does not vary. Heberden (Commentarii, p. 14) mentions 
a person who regularly had a motion once a month, and 
(by way of contrast) another who had twelve motions 
every day during 30 years, and then seven every day for 
seven years, and rather grew fat than otherwise. Pon-, 
teau ((Huvres Posthumes, i. 27) records a case in which 
there was no movemenf for more than eight years: such 
a case is possible, but far from probable. 

That the influence of expectant attention on the mus- 
cular movements of the intestine (and especially of its 
lower portion) is very great, is shown in various ways. 
It is, for the most part, thus that habit operates in pro- 
ducing a readiness for defecation at one special hour in 
the day, and that bread-pills and other equally inert 
substances act on the bowels, if the patient believes 
them to be purgatives. Dr. Carpenter, in his remarks 
on ‘the influence of expectant attention on muscular 
movements,’ in the chapter of his Juman Physiology 
treating ‘Of Muscular Movements,’ mentions two very 
striking cases of the kind within his own knowledge. 

PERISTERITE, n. pér-is’tér-%t [Gr. peris'térd, a pigeon]: 
a variety of albite of a grayish-white color, exhibiting, 
when properly cut, a bluish opalescence like the chang- 
ing hues on a pigeon's neck. 

PERISTOME, n. pér%-stom [Gr. peri, about; stoma, a 
mouth]: in bot., the ring of bristles situated around the 
orifice or mouth of the seed-vessels in mosses; the sim- 
ple or double membrane closing the mouth or opening in 
the theca of mosses, which membrane becomes divided 
into a definite number of laminz, termed teeth, after the 
removal of the lid in the ripe state; in zool., the space 
between the mouth and the margin of the calyx in vorti- 
cella, or between the mouth and the tentacles in a sea- 
anemone; the lip or margin of the mouth of a univalve 
Shell. PERISTOMATIC, a. pér-í-sto-mát'ik, of or pertain- 
ing to a peristome; in bot., having cells surrounding a 
stoma. 

PERISTREPHIC, a. pér'í-stréf'ík [Gr. peri, around, 
and strepho, I turn]: rotating or revolving—applied to 
the paintings of a panorama. 

PERISTYLE, n. pér'/i-stil, or PER'ISTYY/IUM, n. -stil’- 
-úm [Gr. peris'tulon, a colonnade round a temple—from 
peri, around; stulos, a column or pillar]: a range of 
columns around the interior of a building or square; a 
building surrounded with columns. 

PERISYSTOLE, n. pér'-sís'to-le [Gr. peri, around; 
sus'tole, contraction—from sustello, I draw together]: in 
the beating of the heart, the interval of time between 
the systole or contraction, and the diastole or dilatation, 
of the heart, 
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PERITHECIUM, n. pér’t-thé’sht-im [Gr. peri, around; 
theke, a box or case]: in bot., the envelope surrounding 
the masses of fructification in some fungi and lichens; a 
conceptacle in cryptogams, containing spores, and hav- 
ing an opening at one end. 

PERITOMOUS, a. pér-it'o-müs [Gr. perit/ómos, cut off 

all round about—from peri, around; tomé, a cutting— 
from temno, I eut or cleave]: in min., cleaving in more 
directions than one parallel to the axis. 
! PERITONEUM, or PERITON.EUM, n. péri-to-n& iim [Gr. 
peritonai’on, what is stretched round or over—from peri, 
around; teind, I stretch]: thin membrane which lines the 
whole internal surface of the abdomen, and envelops 
more or less completely the several parts of the viscera, 
retaining them in their proper places, and at the same 
time allowing them to move freely when required (see 
below). PER ITONE’AL, a. -n& dl, pertaining to the peri- 
toneum. 

PERITONE'UM: serous membrane inclosing the ab- 
dominal and pelvic viscera, and,like all membranes of 
this class, a shut sae, which, however, in the female is 
not completely closed, as the Fallopian tubes com- 
municate with it by their free extremities. The P. 
more or less completely invests all the viscera lying in 
the abdominal and pelvic cavities, and is then reflected 
on the walls of the abdomen, so that there is a visceral 
and a parietal layer. Numerous folds are formed by 
the visceral layer as it passes from one organ to another. 
They serve to hold the parts in position, and at the 
same time inclose vessels and nerves. Some of these 
folds are termed Ligaments, from their serving to sup- 
port the organs. Thus, we have ligaments of the liver, 
spleen, bladder, and uterus, formed by peritoneal folds. 
Others are termed Mesenteries [from the Gr. meson, the 
middle, and enteron, the intestine], and connect the in- 
testines with the vertebral column. They are the 
Mesentery (q.v.), proper which has been already de- 
scribed, the ascending, transverse, and descending meso- 
colon, and the mesorectum. (The mesentery and trans- 
verse mesocolon are shown in the figure). Lastly, there 
are folds called Omenta, which proceed from one viscus 
to another. They are three in number—viz., the Lesser or 
Gastrohepatic Omentum, which extends from the under- 
surface of the liver to the lesser curvature of the stomach 
(No. 4 in fig.); the Gastro-splenic Omentum; and the Great 
or Gastro-colic Omentum (Nos. 5 and 6 in fig.) which con- 
sists of fourlayers of peritoneum, the two which descend 
from the stomach, and the same two returning upon 
themselves, and ascending as high as the transverse 
colon, where they separate, and inclose that organ. 
These separate layers are traced easily in the youug sub- 
ject, but in the adult they are more or less blended. 
The great omentum always contains some adipose tissue, 
which, in persons inclined to corpulency, often ac- 
cumulates to an enormous extent. Its use appears to 
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be (1) to protect the intestines from cold by covering 
them anteriorly as with an apron, and (2) to facilitate 
their movement upon each other during their vermicular 
action. 

Like all the serous membranes, the P. readily takes 
on inflammation from various exciting causeg: this in- 
flammation is termed Peritonitis (q.v.). 





The Reflections of the Peritoneum : 


Da, the diaphragm; 8, the stomach; C, the transverse colon; D, the 
duodenum; P, the pancreas; I, the small int»stines; R, the rectum; 
B, the urinary bladder; 1, tHe anterior, and 2, the posterior, layer of 
pnm 4, the lesser omentum; 5 and 6, the greater omentum; 

, the transverse mesocolon; 10, the mesentery encircling the small 
intestine; 11, the recto-vesical fold; 12, the anterior layer traced 
upward upon the internal surface of the abdominal walls to the point 
(1) with which the examination commenced.—From Wilson’s Anat- 
omist's Vade-Mecum. 


PERITONITIS: inflammation of the peritoneum or 
serous membrane inclosing the abdominal and pelvic 
viscera; à disease which may be either acute or chronic. 

Acute P. generally presents well-marked symptoms. 
It commences sometimes with a chill, but severe pain 
in the abdomen is usually the first symptom. The pain 
is at first sometimes confined to particular spots (usual- 
ly in the lower abdomen), but it soon extends over the 
whole abdominal region. It is increased, on pressure, 
to such an extent that the patient cannot even bear the 
weight of the bedclothes; and to avoid, as far as possi- 
ble, internal pressure npon the peritoneum, he lies per- 
fectly still, on his back, with the legs drawn up, and 
breathes by means of the ribs, in consequence of the 
pain occasioned by the descent of the diaphragm in in- 
spiration. The breathing is naturally shallow in these 
cases, and less air being admitted at each movement of 
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respiration, the number of those movements is increased: 
there are perhaps 40 or even 60 respirations executed in 
a minute, instead of 18 or 20. The pulse is usually very 
frequent, often 120 or more in the minute, and small and 
tense, though occasionally strong and:full at the com- 
mencement of the attack. After the disease has con- 
tinued a certain time, the belly becomes tense and swol- 
len; the enlargement being caused at first by flatus, 
afterward also by the effusion of fluid, as may be ascer- 
tained by percussion and auscultation. 

The progress of the disease is in general rapid. In 
fatal cases, death takes place usually within a week, 
often sooner. The symptoms indicating that the dis- 
ease is advancing toward a fatal termination are great 
distention of the abdomen, a very frequent and feeble 
pulse, a pinched and extremely anxious appearance of 
the face, and cold sweats. 

P. may arise from any of the ordinary causes of in- 
flammation, such as sudden change of temperature (es- 
pecially the combined effects of cold and wet on the sur- 
face of the body), excessive use of stimulating fluids, 
suppression of long-standing discharges, translation of 
gout and rheumatism, etc. It is frequently the result 
of local violence, and of wounds penetrating the perito- 
neal sac, including various surgical operations. Be- 
sides the above causes, there are two which give rise to 
special varieties of peritonitis: 1, contagion or infection, 
which often prevails epidemically, and produces great 
mortality among women after child-birth, giving rise to 
puerperal P., one of the most perilous accompaniments 
of the dangerous disorder known as Puerperal Fever 
(q.v.): 2, perforation of the stomach, bowels, gall blad 
der, urinary bladder, etc., by which their contents are 
allowed to escape into the peritoneal cavity, where they 
excite the most violent inflammation. P. from perfora- 
tion is characterized by the suddenness of the attack; 
intense pain, incapable of mitigation by medicine, all 
at once arising insome part of the abdomen, the whole 
of which soon becomes tender in every part. This form 
of the disease is generally fatal, death usually ensuing 
within two days, and sometimes within a few hours. 
Perforation of the small intestine, in consequence of 
ulceration of its glands, is common in continued (ty- 
phoid) fever, and sometimes occurs in phthisis. That 
apparently useless structure, the vermiform appendage 
of the cecum, is a comparatively frequent seat of per- 
foration. Sometimes itis the stomach which is perfo- 
rated, and in these cases the patients are usually un- 
married women (especial]y domestic servants), who had 
previously appeared in good health, or at most had 
complained of slight dyspepsia. 'The only disease with 
which P. is likely to be confounded by the well-edu- 
cated practitioner is a peculiar form of hysteria; but 
the age and sex of the patient, the presence of hysteria 
in other forms, and the general history of the patient 
znd of her symptoms, will almost always lead to a cor- 
rect diagnosis of the disease, 
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The treatment in this dangerous disease should be 
exclusively in the hands of the medical practitioner. 
Opium may be given freely, not merely to guard against 
the purgative action of calomel (when that is admin- 
istered), but also with the view of securing sleep to the 
patient, and quiet to the inflamed membrane. The pa- 
tient must be kept on low diet, unless indications of 
sinking appear. In P. from perforation, the only rem- 
edy is opium, in large and repeated doses, to keep the 
bowels perfectly at rest, in order to promote the forma- 
tion of adhesion, by which alone the patient can be 
possibly saved. For the same reason, perfect rest must 
be insisted on, and even drinks forbidden, thirst being 
allayed by the application of ice to the tongue. 

Chronic P. occurs in two forms, which differ in their 
origin and degree of fatality, but are very similar in 
symptoms. In the first, the inflammation is of the or- 
dinary character, and though the disease sometimes 
originates spontaneously, it is more frequently the se- 
quel of an imperfectly cured acute attack; in the second, 
it depends on granules (supposed by Louis and most 
writers to be tubercles) lying in countless numbers in 
the serous membrane, and serving as a constant source 
of irritation. The second form is confined almost, if 
not entirely, to persons of a scrofulous constitution. 

The symptoms of chronic P. are more obscure than 
those of the acute form. There is abdominal pain, 
often slight, and not always constant, increased by 
pressure, or sometimes felt only when pressure is made. 
The patient complains of a sensation of fulness and ten- 
sion of the belly, though its size is not visibly increased; 
of a loss of appetite; and of nausea and vomiting; and 
the bowels are usually more or less out of order. After 
a time, the abdomen enlarges, and becomes tympanitic, 
or more or less filled with fluid; and death gradually en- 
sues from debility and emaciation, unless the fatal issue 
is accelerated by an acute inflammatory attack. It is 
not always easy to determine, during life, whether the 
disease belongs to the first or second form. When its 
origin cannot be traced to a preceding acute attack, to 
local abdominal injury, or to chronic affections of the 
abdominal viscera, there is strong reason to believe it 
to be of the granular, or, as it is commonly called, the 
tubercular form, especially if the general constitution 
and the hereditary tendencies of the patient point in the 
same direction. 

Little can be done in the way of treatment, especially 
in the tubercular form, further than mitigating the 
most distressing symptoms, and possibly retarding the 
final issue. The frequent application of a few leeches 
to the abdomen, followed by warm poultices, occasional 
blisters, attention to the bowels, which, if costive, 
should be acted on by gentle laxatives, 'and a mild, 
nourishing, but unstimulating diet, are more likely to 
be of service than more energatia ramadias 
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PERITROCHIUM, n. pr i-tró'ki-im [Gr. peritróchos, 
circular, round—from peri, around; trochos, a wheel— 
from trechd, I run]: in mech., a wheel fixed upon an axle, 
so that both can be moved by a rope passing round the 
wheel; one of the mechanical powers called the wheel 
and axle. 

PERITROPAL, a. pér-ít'ro-pdl or pér'-tro'pdl [Gr. 
peri, around; tropé, a turning—from trepo, I turn]: rota- 
tory; circuitous; in bot., applied to the axis of a seed 
perpendicular to the axis of the pericarp to which it is, 
attached. 

PERITYPHLITIS, n. pért-tif-lv’tis [Gr. peri, round 
about; tuphlos, blind]: inflammation around the cecum. 

PERIV ASCULAR, a. p£r'i-vds'kü-lér [Gr. peri, round 
about; L. vasculum, a small vessel—from vas, a dish]: 
applied to canals which surround and inclose the blood- 
vessels of the brain and spinal cord; also called lymph 
channels, from their containing lymph. 

PERIVISCERAL, a. pér'í-vís'sér-dl. [Gr. peri, around; 
L. viscéra, the internal organs]: applied to the space sur- 
rounding the viscera. 

PERIWIG, n. pér‘i-wig [a corruption, under the influ- 
ence of E. wig, of F. perruque, a lock or tuft of hair, a 
wig—from It. parruca: Dut. peruik; Ger. perrücke, à 
wig: perhaps connected with Sp. peluce; L. pellucus— 
from pellis, a skin]: a kind of close cap formed of an in- 
tertexture of false hair, worn by men to conceal bald- 
ness; a wig or peruke: V. to dress with false hajr. PER- 
IWIGGING, imp. PERIWIGGED, pp. -wigd. 

PERIWINKLE, n. pér'i-wing'kl [AS. pinewincla, the 

inwinkle: Scot. peerie, small, little; AS. wincle, a 
whelk], (Littorina): genus of gasteropodous mollusks of 
order Pectinibranchiata and family Littorinide, having a 
proboscis-shaped head, a foot of moderate size, a single 
gill, and a rudimentary siphonal canal; the shell turbi- 
nate, thick, with few whorls, and no nacreous lining; the 
operculum of few whorls. A very well-known species 
is the Common P. (L. littorea), a kind of sea-snail, a 
mollusk most abundant on some rocky British coasts, 
living in the lowest zone of sea-weeds between tide- 
marks, and feeding on fuci, etc. It is oviparous. No 
mollusk is more generally collected and used for food. 
Children are usually employed in collecting it. It is 
boiled in the shell, and so sold, often on the streets, and 
chiefly to the poorer classes, though few mollusks are 
more pleasant. Itis calculated that 1,900 tons, value 
£15,000, are annually consumed in London alone. It is 
called Wilk, Wulk, or Whulk in Scotland, but is quite 
different from the Whelk (q.v.) of the English, notwith- 
standing the sameness of name. There are other com- 
mon species, L. neritoides and L. rudis, less esteemed. 
L. rudis is viviparous, and the shells of the young with- 
in the mantle of the parent often make it gritty and un- 
pleasant to eat.—In the U. S., the name P.is given to 
various whelks or conch-shells destructive to oysters, 
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PERIWINKLE, n. pér'i-wing kl [F. pervenche—trom 
L. and It. pervinca, the plant periwinkle—from L. vincio, 
I bind]: a creeping or binding plant—probably so called 
from its growth being similar to a tangled mass of 
twigs; Vinca, genus of plants of nat. order Apocynacee, 
having a 5-cleft calyx, and a salver-shaped corolla 
bearded at the throat, with five obliquely truncated seg- 
ments. The leaves are opposite and evergreen; the 
flowers grow singly or in pairs from the axils of the 
leaves. The LESSER P. (V. minor), native of many parts 
of Europe, growing in woods and thickets, is a half- 
shrubby plant with trailing stems, rooting at their ex- 
tremities, ovato-lanceolate leaves, and pale-blue—some- 
times white or reddish-purple—salver-shaped flowers. 
The GREATER P. (V. major), which'has much larger 
flowers and ovato-cordate ciliated leaves, is native of s. 
Europe, and is found in a few places in s. England. 
Both these species are very frequently planted in shrub- 
beries and gardens, rapidly cover unsightly objects 
with pleasing green foliage, and produce their beauti- 
ful flowers at almost all seasons of the year, even in win- 
ter ifthe weather is mild. The HERBACEOUS P. (V. her- 
bacea) Hungarian species, is remarkable for abundance 
of flowers. The YELLOW P.(V.lutea) is native of s. 
parts of N. America. The ROSE-COLORED P. (V. rosea), 
native of Madagascar, is a favorite greenhouse plant.— 
The name P. was formerly Perwinké. Chaucer speaks 
of the ‘fresh perwinké rich of hue.’ It is probably from 
the French pervenche, and that from the Latin vinca. 

PERJURE, v. pérjár [F. parjurer, to perjure : F. par- 
jure, OF. perjure, perjured—from L. perjurus, a per- 
jured person: L. perjiriim, a false oath—from per, 
through; jüro, I swear]: to swear falsely; in a court of 
justice, to swear to as truth that which is known to be 
false. PER'JURING, imp. PER JURED, pp. jürd: ADJ. hav- 
ing sworn falsely, as a witness in a court of justice— 
usually followed bya pron. and self, as, he perjured him- 
self. PER' JUREB, n. -ér, one who swears falsely. PER’- 
JURY, n. Jür-i, act or crime of wilfully giving false evi- 
dence on any material point in a court of justice or 
before other constituted authority, when put on oath or 
affirmation. It the falsehood occurred as to some tri- 
fling or immaterial fact, no crime is committed. More- 
over, it is necessary, in proving the crime, that at least 
two persons should be able to testify to the falsehood of 
the matter, so that there might be a majority of oaths 
on the matter—there being then two oaths to one. But 
this rule is satisfied though both witnesses do not tes- 
tify to one point. The perjury must also have taken 
place before some court or tribunal which had power to 
administer the oath: see OATH. Though in some courts 
affirmations are allowed instead of oaths, yet the punish- 
ment for false affirmation is made precisely the same as 
for false swearing. The punishment for perjury was, 
before the Conquest, sometimes death or cutting out 
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the tongue; but latterly it was confined to fine and im- 
prisonment, and at present the latter is the only pun- 
ishment, with the addition of hard labor. The crime 
of Subornation of Perjury—i.e., the persuading or pro- 
curing a person to give false evidence—is also punish- 
able as a distinct offense. 


PERK, a. pérk [W. perc, trim, neat; percu, to trim, to 
smarten: comp. Low Ger. prick, smart, fine; Icel. sparkr, 
lively: perhaps connected with pretty]: smart; trim; 
brisk; airy: V. to make trim or smart; to hold up the 
head with affected smartness; in OE., to dress; to prank. 
PERK'ING, imp. PERKED, pp. pérkt. PERKY, a. pérk'i, 
pert; jaunty; trim: same as PERT, which see. 

PERKIN, n. pérk'ín: a kind of weak cider, made by 
steeping the refuse pomace in water; ciderkin. 

PERKINS, pér’kinz, ELISHA: physician: 1741, Jan. 16 
—1799, Sep. 6; b. Norwich, Conn. He began the prac- 
tice of medicine with his father at Plainfield, Conn. He 
invented, about 1796, some instruments which he named 
metallic tractors, for the cure of local pains, inflamma- 
tions, and rheumatism. The tractors, he claimed, were 
of peculiar and secret composition, but it is asserted 
that one was of iron, the other brass; they were three 
inches long, and pointed. In use, they were drawn 
downward over the affected part of the patient for 20 
minutes. The wonder is that many learned men in the 
United States and abroad approved the process. It was 
known as ‘Perkinsism;’ and 12 physicians in Copen- 
hagen tested it, and published a volume in its favor, 
giving details of its effects. Dr. P.’s son published a 
book, in London, introducing the method; and there it 
inspired so much faith that a Perkinsian institution was 
opened, of which Lord Rivers was "president. Recom- 
mendations were signed by many physicians and clergy- 
men, and thousands of cures published. Heated dis- 
cussions arose, and a satire, Terrible Tractoration, was 
put forth by Thomas G. Fessenden, in defense of the 
tractors. The history of this supposed remedy belongs 
doubtless among the many illustrations of the power of 
the mental state over the physical. Dr. P. invented also 
an antiseptic, and visited New York 1799 to test it on 
yellow fever; but fell a victim to that disease. 


PER'KINS, JAcoB: inventor: 1766, July-9—1849, July 
30; b. Newburyport, Mass. While a goldsmith in his 
native place, he invented a process of plating shoe- 
buckles; later, made dies for the Mass. copper coins; 
about 1795, designed a machine for cutting and heading 
nails; introduced steel-plates for bank-notes, with the 
purpose of preventing counterfeits; resided in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia; and, 1818, went to Eng- 
land, getting a contract to engrave plates for the Bank 
of Ireland. There he carried on a large manufacturing 
business, labored to perfect steam-machinery, invented 
a method of transferring steel-engravings from one plate 
to another, and devised à bathometer to measure depth of 
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water, a pleometer to determine the speed of vessels, 
and a steam gun able to penetrate 11 one-inch pine 
planks, with a feeding attachment, delivering 1,000 balls 
per minute. He received silver and gold medals from 
the London Soc. of Arts. He died in London. 

PER’KINS, JUSTIN, D.D.: missionary: 1805, Mar. 12— 
1869, Dec. 31; b. Springfield, Mass.; son of a farmer. He 
graduated at Amherst 1829; was at Andover Theol. 
Seminary two years, and tutor at Amherst one year. 
Offering himself to the Amer. Board of Missions, he was 
sent to the Nestorians of Persia; and 1834 founded the 
mission at Oroomiah. He translated the Bible and other 
books into the native language, wrote a commentary on 
Genesis and Daniel, and was active in establishing mis- 
sion schools. In 1842 he visited this country with the 
Nestorian bp., Mar Yohannan, who was an early ad- 
herent. 'The next year, returning to his field, he ac- 
companied a deputation to the Persian capital, and 
successfully remonstrated against the persecutions in 
progress. Again he visited his native land 1858; and 
1869, exhausted by his labors, made his third visit, only 
to die at Chicopee, Mass. His devoted and eminent mis- 
sion work extended through 35 years. His books in 
English were: A Residence of Eight Years in Persia (1843); 
Mission Life in Persia (1861). 

PER'KINS, THOMAS HANDASYD: philanthropist: 1764, 
Dec. 15—1854, Jan. 11; b. Boston. ‘Trained in his 
father's mercantile business, he became partner with 
his brother James in San Domingo trade, and, after 
visiting ports on the Pacific, in trade with the n.w. 
coast, Canton, and Caleutta, acquiring great wealth and 
retiring 1822. He was in the Mass. legislature for about 
18 years, from 1805; was lieut.col. of militia; and, 1827, 
projected the first railway in the United States, the 
Quincy. His house and grounds, worth $50,000, he gave 
to the Perkins Institution for the Blind, contributed 
largely to the Mass. Gen. Hospital, the Merchants' 
Library Assoc., the Boston Athenzum, and was active 
in promoting the Bunker Hill and Washington monu- 
ments. His mother, Elizabeth (Peck) P., founded the 
Boston Female Asylum. He died in Brookline, Mass. 
A memoir of his life, including extracts from his diaries 
and sketches of travel, was pub. by Thomas G. Cary, 
1856. 

PER’KIN WARBECK: see HENRY VII. 

' PERLEBERG, pér'la-bérch: town of Prussia, province 
of Brandenburg, on the Stepnitz, with woolen and ma- 
chine manufactures, tanneries, etc. Pop. 7,900. 

PERM, pérm: most eastern govt. of European Russia; 
bounded e. by Siberia, n., w., and s. by the govts. of Vo- 
logda, Viatka, and Orenburg respectively; 128,210 sq. 
m.—more than the area of Italy. Pop. (1879) 2,439,134, 
P. is divided by the Ural Mountains into two unequal 
parts, of which the smaller portion is on the e. or Si- 
berian side of the mountains, though, for administrative 
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purposes, it is reckoned as a part of European Russia. 
About three-fourths of the govt. are occupied by the 
Ural range, which in some places reaches the height of 
4,000 ft. ; but which slopes so gradually toward the plain, 
that the traveller reaches the summits before he is 
aware that he has made any unusual ascent. About two- 
thirds of the entire surface, comprising all the n. dis- 
tricts, are covered with forests, one-tenth of the area is 
in meadows, and about the same extent is under cul- 
tivation. The more important rivers belong to the sys- 
tems of the Volga and the Ob. The Kama, together 
with the Tshousovaia and other affluents from the Ural 
Mountains, flow s.w., join the Volga, and thus form an 
important means of communication between the mining 
districts of P. and Europe. The Tura, the Sosva, and 
the Losva communicate with the Ob; and access is 
opened to the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean by the 
rivers Dwina and Petchora. The climate is healthful, 
though rigorous. At the end of July, the nights are 
cold; in the middle of Sep., falls the first snow. In 
Nov., when the whole face of nature is covered with 
snow, the transport of goods by sledges is busily car- 
ried on everywhere. In Jan., the cold is so great that 
quicksilver sometimes freezes. At the end of Mar., the 
snow begins to melt, and before the middle of May, 
though the cold is still great, the country is clothed in 
the green of early spring. The chief products are gold, 
copper, magnetic iron ore, rock-crystal, jasper, agate, 
topaz, porphyry, malachite, porcelain clay, salt (ob- 
tained from salt springs), coal, alabaster, marble, etc., 
and diamonds in small quantities. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Russians, but there are also numbers of Tartars, 
Bashkirs, and Finns. The agricultural produce consist- 
ing chiefly of corn, vegetables, flax, and hemp, is more 
than sufficient for local consumption, and is exported to 
some extent to the neighboring govts. The immense 
forests of the country yield wood for fuel, and timber 
for construction of the barges which, during summer, 
are floated down the rivers, freighted with products of 
the mines. Three-fourths of the govt. are covered by 
forest; hardly more than one-twelfth is yet under the 
plow. The numerous works and factories employ more 
than 100,000 hands, and recently their annual prod- 
uce was estimated at nearly $30,000,000, of which a 
third was the value of iron. Here, also, is a platina 
mine, said on good authority to be the richest in the 
world. The iron of P. is famous all over Europe. The 
commerce of the govt. is considerable. The fair of Irbit 
(q.v.) is, after that of Nijni-Novgorod, the most impor- 
tant in the Russian empire. The transit trade, how- 
ever, is much greater than the local trade. The great 
highway from Siberia to European Russia passes through 
P., and the govt. communicates by means of the Volga, 
Petchora, and the Ob, with the Baltic, White, and Cas- 
pian Seas. The central administration of mines has its 
seat in Ekaterinburg. 
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P. was a portion of anc. Biarmia, inhabited in earliest 
historical times by Finnish tribes, and even then famous 
for its commerce, especially with Asia. In the 11th c., 
it became connected commercially with the principality 
of Novgorod, which, little by little, conquered and took 
possession of the country. At the close of the 15th c., 
both it and Novgorod were annexed to the territories of 
the Prince of Moscow, and about the same time the 
Christian religion was introduced. 


PERM: town of European Russia, cap. of the govt. of 
P.; on the Kama, 1,357 m. e.s.e. of St. Petersburg; 
founded 1729, under the name of the Egotinsky copper- 
work, the first colony in the govt. of P. Its own com- 
merce is not important, but it is the seat of extensive 
transit trade. Here goods floated down the Tshousovaia 
from the Ural Mountains are transferred to larger ves- 
sels, and forwarded by the Kama and Volga past Nijni- 
Novgorod and Rybinsk, thence to St. Petersburg. Goods 
from the sources of the Kama, metals, corn, tallow, and 
leathers, as well as Siberian and Chinese articles, are 
sent from P. to the Russian interior, and to Europe gen- 
erally. Near the town is a large cannon-foundry, pos- 
sessing one of the largest steam-hammers in the world. 
Pop. (1880) 22,288. . 

PERMANENT, a. pér^nd-nént [F. permanent—from L. 
permünens or permünen'tem, remaining, enduring—from 
per, through; man£o, I remain or last: It. permanente]: 
of long continuance; durable; continuing in the same 
state without change. PER/MANENTLY,ad.-/. PERMA- 
NENCY, n. -nén-st, or PER’MANENCE, n. -néns [F.—L.]: 
continuance in the same state without change; duration, 
PERMANENT WAY, the bed or superstructure on which 
the rails are laid in a finished railway.—Syn. of * perma- 
nent': constant; lasting; enduring; fixed; abiding; con- 
tinuing; persistent. 

PERMANG ANATE, n. pér-mán'gd-nat [per, and man- 
ganate (see MANGANESE)]: a compound of permanganic 
acid with a base, one of which enters into Condy's dis- 
infectant. PER/MANGAN'C ACID, -gán'ík, the highest 
oxidized form of manganic acid. 

PERMEATE, v. pér’mé-at [L. perméatus, passed through 
or penetrated—from per, through; méo, I go or pass]: to 
penetrate and pass through a substance without causing 
any rupture or displacement of its parts; to pass through 
the pores of a body. PER’MEATING, imp. PER’MEATED, 
pp. PER/MEA'TION, n. -@shiin, the act of passing through 
the pores or interstices of a body. PER/MEABLE, a. -d-bl 
[F.—L.]: that may be passed through, as water through 
a porous body, or as light through glass. PER/MEABLY, 
ad. -blí. PER'MEABIUV'ITY, n, -bili-tí, the quality or state 
of being permeable, 
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PERMIAN, pér’mi-an (or MAGNESIAN LIMESTONE, or 
Dyas) Group: lower division of the New Red Sandstone 
rocks, which were separated, chiefly on paleontological 
grounds, from the upper portion, and being, 1841, with- 
out a collective name, were called P. by Murchison, be- 
cause he found them largely developed in that portion 
of Russia which composed the anc. kingdom of Permia, 
The name Magnesian Limestone is given to them because 
of the predominant deposit; and Dyas has been proposed 
by some German geologists, to correspond with Trias, 
the name universally accepted for the upper section of 
the New Red Sandstone series. 

The Permian strata occupy in Russia an area twice the 
size of France, and contain an abundant and varied suite 
of fossils. They are largely developed also in Germany, 
and as they have been there carefully studied, and de- 
scribed by numerous geologists, the rocks of that country 
may be considered types of the group. They have been 
thus grouped: 1. Bunterschiefer. 2. Zechstein. 3. Kup- 
ferschiefer or Mergel. 4. Rothe-todtliegende. 

The Bunterschiefer consists of red and mottled marl 
and sandstone, which have been separated from the 
Triassic Bunter Sandstein, because of the occurrence in 
them of fossils which have a paleozoic facies. The 
Zechstein is chiefly a compact limestone with beds of 
colored clays, and cellular magnesian limestone. The 
well-known Stinkstein belongs to this series; it is a dark- 
colored and highly bituminous limestone, which gives 
out an offensive odor when struck or rubbed. The 
name Zechstein (literally, minestone) was given to these 
beds because they must be mined or cut through to 
reach the Kupferschiefer below. This latter is a marl 
slate, richly impregnated with copper pyrites, for which 
it was extensively wrought. It contains numerous 
beautifully preserved fossil fish belonging to the genera 
Paleoniseus, Coslacanthus, Platysorus, etc. The strange 
name of Rothe-todtliegende (red dead-layers) was given 
to a large deposit of red sandstone and conglomerate, 
by the miners, because the copper obtained from the 
beds above died out when they reached these red rocks. 

The succession of rocks given by Murchison as occur- 
ring in Permia are easily correlated with those of Ger- 
many. They are: (1) conglomerates and sandstones, 
containing the remains of plants; (2) red sandstones and 
shales, with copper ore and vegetable remains; (8) sand- 
stones, grits, and fossiliferous limestones, with inter- 
stratified beds of marl and gypsum, the marls occasion- 
ally containing plants, also seams of impure coal. 

In England, the P. rocks are somewhat extensively 
developed in Durham, where they have been described 
by Sedgwick and King. From this county, they con- 
tinue in a narrow strip bordering the Carboniferous 
beds down the centre of England, until they are lost 
near Nottingham. In Cheshire, Shropshire, Stafford, 
and Warwick, they underlie the salt-bearing Triassic 
rocks. The Durham strata are grouped as follow; 
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1. Coneretionary and amorphous limestone, 

2. Brecciated and pseudo-brecciated lime- ; = Bunterschiefer. 
stone, . . . . . . 

3. Fossiliferous limestone, . A . = 

4, Compact limestone, Gm . . — Zechstein. 

5. Marl slate, . $ 3 . — Kupferschiefer. 

6. Inferior various-colored sandstone, . = Rothe-todtliegende. 


The fractured bones and teeth of saurians, found in 
the basement bed of the sixth group, were considered 
the earliest evidence of the existence of reptiles, until 
the discovery of the Archegosaurus in the Carbonifer- 
ous rocks. 

The known organic remains of this period are neither 
remarkable nor abundant. Many paleozoic forms be- 
came extinct within this period; among them are the 
remarkable Sigillaria and the Neuropteris of the coal 
beds, the well-known brachiopod, Producta, and several 
genera of heterocercal-tailed fish. Some new forms ap- 
pear, especially the labyrinthodont reptiles, which be- 
gin in the upper Carboniferous beds, increase in the P., 
and reach their maximum in the Triassie group. 


PERMISSION, n. pér-mish’tin [F. permission—from L. 
permissionem, leave—from permis' sus, suffered to pass 
through—from per, through; missus, sent—from mitto, 
Isend: It. permissione]: leave, license, or liberty granted; 
allowance. PERMISSIVE, à. -mis’stv, not hindering; 
granting liberty; suffered without hindrance; allowing 
by statute, but not enforcing. PERMIS'SIVELY, ad. -li. 
PERMIS'SIBLE, à. -si-bl, that may be permitted or allowed. 
PERMIS’SIBLY, ad. -blt. PERMISSIVE BILL (see LOCAL 
OPTION: TEMPERANCE), 


PERMIT, n. pér’mit [L. permittéré, to let through, to 
allow—from per, through; mittéré, to let go, to send: It. 
permettere: F. permettre]: a written license or permission 
by the custom-house authorities, showing that the duties 
on certain goods that are removed have been paid; leave: 
V. pér-mit’, to allow without command; to give leave or 
liberty to without authorizing or approving; to concede. 
PERMITTING, imp. PERMIT’TED, pp.—SxrN. of ‘ permit, 
v.’: toallow; grant; bestow; let; admit; suffer; tolerate. 

PERMUTE, v. pér-müt' [F. permuter—from L. permu- 
taré, to change or alter completely—from per, through; 
müto, I change: It. permutare]: to change the order or 
arrangement of, as letters or things. PERMU’TING, imp. 
PERMU'TED, pp. PERMU'/TABLE, a. -tă-bl, that may be 
changed the one for the other. PERMU’TABLY, ad. -bif. 
PERMU'TABLENESS, n. -bl-nés. PERMUTATION, n. pér'- 
mü-tà'shün [F.—L.]: the successive changing or varying 
the arrangement of letters or things in every possible 
order: in math., rearrangement of objects in line ac- 
cording to a change in their order; thus differing from 
Combination in math., which is a selection of a number 
of objects from a given set of objects, without any re- 
gard to the order in which they are placed. The ob- 
jects are called elements, and the combinations are di- 
vided into classes, according to the number of elementis 
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in each. Let the given elements be the four letters 
a, b, c, d; the binary combinations, or selections of two, 
are ab, ac, ad, bc, bd, cd—six in all; the combinations of 
three are abc, abd, acd, bcd—four in all; while there is 
only one combination of four—namely, abed. 
Permutation has reference to the order of arrange- 
ment; thus, the two elements, a and b, may stand ab or ba, 
so that every combination of two gives two permuta- 
tions; the three elements, a, b, and e, may stand abc, 
acb, bac, bca, cab, cba, one combination of three thus af- 
fordingsix permutations. Thecombinationsof any order 
with all their permutations are called the Variations. 
Formulas are given in works of algebra for calculating 
the number of permutations or combinations in any 
given case. Suppose seven lottery-tickets marked 1, 2, 
3, to 7, and that two are to be drawn; if it is asked, 
how many possible pairs of numbers there are, this is à 
question of the number of combinations of seven ele- 
ments, two together, which is found to be 21. If we 
want to know how many times the same seven persons 
could sit down to table together with a different ar- 
rangement each time, this is to ask how many permuta- 
tions seven objects admit of, and the formula gives 
"x6X%5xX4xX3xX2=—5,040. The theory of probabili- 
ties is founded on the laws of combination. Thus, in 
the case of drawing two tickets out of seven, since there 
are 21 possible pairs, the chance or probability of draw- 
ing any particular pair is 1 in 21, or y. In working out 
questions in ‘combinations,’ advantage is often taken 
of the fact that whatever number of elements be taken 
from a group to form a combination, the number left 
gives the same number of combinations; thus the num- 
ber of combinations of 10 elements, three together, is the 
same as that of 10 elements, seven together, etc. 
PERN: see HoNEY BUZZARD. 
PERNAMBUCO, pér-náàm-bó'ko: maritime province of 
Brazil, bounded s.e. by Bahia and Alagoas, n. w. by Piauhi, 
Ceara, and Parahiba; 50,000 sq. m. The coast is flat, 
and fringed with coral-reefs, which render navigation 
dangerous. The chief river is the San Francisco, which 
forms the s. boundary, and includes in its basin the 
greater portion of the province. The banks of this river 
comprise many rich, expansive meadows, and here the 
cattle are reared which, in the form of beef and hides, 
form an important article of export at the seaport of P. 
Much of the cotton and sugar brought to the market of 
the cap. is harvested about 300 m. inland, in regions fer- 
tilized by streams that rise at the base of the Santa 
Barbaretta Hills, the first hill-range in this district that 
arrests the trade-wind from the Atlantic, laden with rain. 
The San Francisco:/railway, 773 m. long, has done much 
to encourage the cultivation of sugar and cotton. The 
province produces sugar-cane, cotton, maize, mandioca 
or tapioca, cocoa-nuts, and other fruits, vegetables, and 
medicinal herbs. From the forests, baleams, gums, and 
dye-woods are obtained.—Pop. 850,000. 
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PERNAMBUT'"CO, or RECIFE, rà-se/fá: city ; most eastern 
seaport of Brazil; at the mouths of the Biberibe and 
Capeberibe; lat. 8? 4’ s., long. 34° 52’ w.; 80 m. s. of Para- 
hiba, Itis the greatest sugar-mart in Brazil, and third 
in commercial importance of the cities of that republic. 
It consists of three portions, connected by roads and 
bridges—Recife proper, the chief seat of commerce, on 
a peninsula; S. Antonio, the middle district, on an island 
between the peninsula and the mainland; and Boa Vista, 
on the mainland. The inner harbor, which has depth 
of 10 to 30 ft., is formed by a reef serving as a breakwater, 
traceable for several hundred m. at a varying distance 
along the Brazilian coast, and rising off P. into a straight 
wall with nearly level top. Opposite the n. extremity 
of the city is an opening in the reef, resembling an arti- 
ficial cut, and forming a passage of sufficient width to 
admit of the entrance of vessels drawing 16 ft. of water. 
No port is more easily aecessible than the outer harbor 
of P. There is a light-house in the harbor, and it is de- 
fended by several forts. Formerly, the city was ex- 
tremely dirty, the streets unpaved, and much incon- 
venience was suffered from lack of water. Of late years, 
however, many improvements have been made; water- 
works have been erected, extensive and spacious quays 
formed along the rivers, and the streets have mostly been 
paved and lighted. Numerous collegios and other educa- 
tional institutions have been established, and the growing 
wealth and commercial prosperity of the city have been 
accompanied by increasing comfort and refinement. The 
principal exports are sugar, cotton, rum, hides, and dye- 
woods;imports are-woolens and cottons, hardware, silks, 
wines, etc. Annual values of exports and imports aver- 
age about $10,000,000, and are increasing: (1880) imports 
$12,046,079; exports $9,824,577. In 1880, out of 1,047 ves- 
sels calling at P., 451 were British.—Pop. (1878) town and 
near suburbs 94,498. 

PERNAMBU'CO WOOD: see BRAzIL Woop. 

PERNANCY, n. pér’ndn-st [OF. prenance, a taking— 
from OF. prener; F. prendre, to take—from L. prehendo]: 
in law, the taking, receiving, or enjoying, as the profits 
of an estate; a taking or receiving tithes in kind. PER- 
NOR, n. pér/nér, the person who receives and enjoys the 
profits: see MAINPERNOR. 

PERNICIOUS, a. pér-nísh'üs [F. pernicieux—from L. 
pernictosus, ruinous, very destructive—from per, through; 
necaré, to kill; nex or necem, death]: highly injurious; 
tending to injure or destroy, as health or morals; deadly; 
destructive. PERNI'CIOUSLY, ad. -/£. PERNI'CIOUSNESS, 
n. -nés, the quality of being very injurious or destructive. 
—SrYN. of ‘pernicious’: ruinous; noxious; injurious; 
hurtful; fatal; mischievous. 

PERNICKETY, a. pér-nik'i-tí [F. par, by, through; 
niquet, a trifle]: in Scot., precise in trifles; very trim in 
dress, 
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PERNOW, pér-now’ (Ger. Pernau, pér/now; Russ. Per- 
nof, pér-nof : city, seaport of the Baltic Provinces, 
Russia, govt. of Livonia; on a sandy heath at the mouth 
of the river of P., on the Gulf of Riga, 102 m. n. of the 
: port of Riga, 350 m. w.s.w. of St. Petersburg by sea. 
The mouth of the river is so shallow that large vessels 
must anchor in the roads. Exports are chiefly flax, lin- 
seed, corn, and timber; principal imports are salt and 
herrings. In 1866 there entered the port 124 ships, of 
which 44 were English and 24 Prussian. Pop. (1880) 
12,918. 

PERONATE, a. pér'o-nat. [L. peronatus, rough-booted 
—from pero, a boot made of rawhide]: in bot., thickly 
covered with woolly matter, becoming powdery exter- 
nally. 

PERONEAL, a. pér'o-ne'ál [Gr. peroné, the fibula or 
small bone of the leg]: belonging to or lying near the 
fibula, as certain muscles connecting it with the foot. 

PERONOSPORA, p£r-0-nós'po-rà [Gr. peroné, brooch 
pin; sporos, seed]: genus of fungi that infest plants; the 
species live within the tissues or on the surface of the 
plant, and thence draw their nourishment; they cause 
some of the most destructive plant-diseases known—e.g., 
` potato-rot, caused by P. infestans; grape mildew, caused 
by P. viticola. About 70 species of P. are known. \ 

PERORATION, n. p£r'o-ra'shün [OF. peroration—from 
L. peroratíonem, the finishing part—from per, through; 
oratío, a speech: F. péroraison]: the concluding part of 
an oration or of a speech. 

PÉROUSE' La: see LAPÉROUSE, JEAN-FRANCOIS 
GALAUP. 

PEROXIDE, n. pér-óks'id [L. per, through, and Eng. 
oxide]: that oxide of a base which contains the largest 
proportion of oxygen. PEROX'IDIZE, v. -t-diz, to oxidize 
to the utmost degree. 

PERPEND, v. pér-pénd' [L. per, through, thoroughly; 
pendo, I well: in OE., to weigh in the mind; to con- 
sider attentively. PERPEND’ING, imp, PERPEND’ED, 
pP. 
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PERPENDER, n. pér-pén'dér, or PER’PENT-STONE, n. 
-pént [F. parpaing]: a large stone in a building reaching 
through a wall, and appearing on both sides of it; a 
through-band; a coping-stone. 

PERPENDICULAR, a. pér/pén-dik'ü-lér [F. perpendicu- 
laire; L. per’pendic’ularis; perpendic’ulum, a plumb-line; 
perpen’do, I poise thoughtfully—from per, through; 
pendo, I poise or weigh]: hanging or extending in a 
right line from any point; at right angles to any plane or 
line; vertical. A straight line standing on another 
straight line is said to be P. to that other when the 
angles that it makes on both sides are equal (see ANGLE), 
A line is said to be P. to a plane when it is at right 
angles to any line in that plane meeting it. Planes are 
said to be P. to each other when any line in the one 
plane P. to their common line of intersection is P. also 
to all lines meeting it in the other plane. P.in common 
usage refers to a direction at right angles to the surface 
of still water, and is synonymous with vertical. PER- 
PENDICULAR, n. à line standing at right angles on an- 
other line. PER/PENDIC'ULARLY, ad. -/í, PER/PENDIC'U- 
LAR'ITY, n. -ldr%-tt, the state of being perpendicular. 

PERPENDICULAR FORTIFICA TION: style of defen- 
sive milit. construction due to the Marquis de Montalem- 
bert, distinguished French gen., who published his work 
on the subject 1776. Vauban had, it was admitted, ren- 
dered the art of attack superior to that of defense. 
Montalembert strove to reverse this relation, and, in his 
endeavors, rejected entirely the bastion system of the 
older engineers. Instead of the occasional bastions, 
with intervening curtains (see FORTIFICATION), with 
which they surrounded their enceinte, he broke the whole 
polygon into salient and re-entering angles, the latter 
being generally right angles. Before the connected 
redans thus formed were counterguards of low elevation 
and ravelins, to which the approaches were through 
casemated caponnieres. In the salient angle of each 
redan, he built a brick tower, 40 ft. in diameter, twelve- 
sided, and four stories high: the second and third tiers 
were built for heavy guns, and the upper loopholed for 
musketry. In the centre of the tower was a circular 
réduit, intended as a last refuge for the garrison. 
Montalembert maintained that from these towers every 
possible approach could be commanded, which to a great 
extent is true; but it must be remembered also that the 
greater space a gun commands, by so much the more is 
it raised above the plain, and rendered visible. These 
towers would have little ehance against the rifled ord- 
nance of the present day. His system was violently at- 
tacked by the French engineers, but Carnot subsequently 
adopted it, with some modifications, and it enters largely 
into the modern German defensive works. The system 
has never found favor with British engineers, 
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. PERPENDICULAR STYLE, in Architecture: latest 
stage of Pointed Gothic in England. The P., often called 
the Tudor style, prevailed in England in the 15th c. and 
first half of the 16th, succeeding the Decorated style; 
and was thus in par contemporary with the Flamboyant 
style in France. These styles have much in common, 
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Nave of Winchester Cathedral. 


but they derive their names from the features peculiar 
to each. Thus, the Flamboyant (q.v.) is distinguished ` 
by the flowing lines of its tracery; while the P. S. is re- 
markable for its stiff and rectilinear lines. The lines of 
the window-tracery are chiefly vertical, and the mullions 
are frequently crossed by horizontal bars. The mold- 
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ings are usually thin and hard. The same feeling per- 
vades the other features of the style; the buttresses, piers, 
towers, etc., all are drawn up and attenuated, and present 
in their shallow recesses and meagre lines a great con- 
trast to the deep shadows and bold moldings of the 
earlier styles. The art of masonry was well understood 
during the Perpendicular period, and the vaulting was 
admirably built. Fan-tracery Vaulting (q.v.) belongs to 
this style. The depressed or four-centre arch is another 
of its peculiar features. This arch, over doorways, has 
the moldings generally arranged in a square form over 
the arch, with spandrels containing shields, quatrefoils, 
etc. Panelling was also much used, the walls being fre- 
quently almost entirely covered with it, as in Henry VII.'s 
Chapel at Westminster. There are many well-known 
buildings of this style. Most of the colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge belong to it, and in almost every cathedral 
and church of importance there are some specimens of it. 
Open timber-roofs are very common in the P. S., and 
are among the peculiar and beautiful features of English 
architecture. 'The roof of Westminster Hall, built by 
Richard II., is the largest instance of the P. S. ever 
erected. 

PERPENT-STONE: see PERPENDER. 

PERPETRATE, v. pér/pé-trat [L. perpetrütus, per- 
formed thoroughly, executed—from per, thoroughly; 
patro, I perform: It. perpetrare: F. perpétrer]: to commit 
or perform, applied generally to an evil act—e.g., 'to 
perpetrate a crime;’ sometimes humorously—e.g., ‘to 
perpetrate a pun.’ PER’PETRATING, Ee PER'PETRA- 
TED, pp. PER’PETRATOR, n. -tér, one who performs or 
commits an act, usually evil. PER'/PETRA'TION, n. -trẸ- 
shůn, act of performing or committing, as above. 

PERPET'UAL CURE: form of English ecclesias- 
tical benefice which grew out of the abuse of wd Im- 
propriation (q.v.), the impropriator appointing a clergy- 
man to discharge the spiritual functions of which he 
himself was not capable. 'The substituted clergyman, 
in ordinary cases, is appointed by the bishop, and called 
a vicar; but when no provision is made for a vicar, the 
improprietor appoints the clergyman, who is called a 
perpetual curate. The perpetual curate enters on his 
office without induction or institution, and requires only 
the bishop’s license. Perpetual cures are also created 
by the erection and endowment of a chapel subject to 
the principal church of a parish. Such cures, however, 
are not benefices, unless endowed out of the fund called 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. .The district churches erected 
under several recent acts are made perpetual cures, and 
their incumbents are corporations 
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PERPET'UAL MOTION, Tue: term denoting a ma- 
chine whose motion would continue forever, or till the 
parts of the machine were worn out. According to New- 
ton’s First Law (see Motion, Laws or), all unresisted 
motion continues forever unchanged. Thus, if friction 
could be avoided, a top or a gyroscope spinning in vacuo 
is an instance of motion which would be unchanged for- 
ever, and which, therefore, might be called perpetual. 
The motion of the sun in space, the earth’s rotation 
about its axis, and numerous other common motions, 
are in this popular sense perpetual. It is necessary to 
remark here, that even these motions are subject to re- 
tardation; for instance, those of the bodies of the solar 
system, by the resistance of the luminiferous medium, 
which is now supposed to fill all space. This was re- 
marked by Newton himself, for he says, ‘ the larger bod- 
ies, planets and comets, preserve their motions longer 
(than terrestrial objects), because they move in less re- 
sisting media.’ The same cause influences the motion 
of the gyroscope, but in its case there is another retard- 
ing influence at work, due to the production of electric 
currents by the magnetism of the earth. But this is not 
what is technically understood by the title The Perpetual 
Motion, which denotes a mechanical construction that, 
without any supply of power from without, can not only 
maintain its own motion forever, or as long as its ma- 
terials last, but can also be applied to drive machinery, 
and therefore to do external work. In other words, it 
means a device for creating power or energy without cor- 
responding expenditure. This is now known to be abso- 
lutely impossible, whatever physical forces may be em- 
ployed. In fact, the modern physical axiom, the Conser- 
vation of Energy (see Force) founded on experimental 
bases as certain as those which convince us of the truth 
of the Laws of Motion, may be expressed, in the negative, 
thus: The perpetual motion is impossible. Helmholtz’s 
beautiful investigations regarding Conservation of En- 
ergy (referred to in Force) are founded on this axiom. 
Sois the recent application, by Clausius, of Carnot’s re- 
¿markable investigation of the ‘ Motive-power of Fire’ to 
thetrue Theory of Heat. See other instances at the end 
of the article. 

The complete statement of the impossibility of pro- 
curing the P. M. with the ordinary mechanical arrange- 
ments, in which it was most commonly sought, is in the 
Principia, as a deduction from Newton’s Third Law 
of Motion. The equivalent principle of Conservation 
of Energy is there stated in a manner which leaves 
nothing to be desired; though not given in anything like 
the modern phraseology. Yetit is usually said, in works 
on the P. M., that De La Hire (1678) gave the first proof 
of its impossibility in ordinary mechanics. This proof, 
published long after Newton’s, is by no means so com- 
plete, as it exposes only some of the more patent absurd- 
ities which had been propounded for the solution of 
the problem. It is certain, and worthy of particular no- 
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tice, that Newton was far in advance of the greatest of 
his contemporaries and their immediate successors, in - 
even the fundamental notions of mechanics. Thus, we 
find John Bernouilli seriously propounding a form of 
the P. M., depending on the alternate mixture, and sep- 
aration by a filter, of two liquids of different densities; 
an arrangement'as preposterous as the very common sug- 
gestion of a water-wheel which should pump up its own 
supply of water; and whose absurdity must be evident 
to any one acquainted with Newton’s chapter on the 
Laws of Motion. It is curious that, long before New- 
ton's time, the physical axiom, that the P. M. is impos- 
sible, was assumed by Stevinus as a foundation for the 
science of Staties. This is particularly interesting when 
we compare it with the magnificent discoveries which 
have been evolved in our own day from the same princi- 
ple applied to the physical forces generally, and not to 
gravitation alone, as contemplated by Stevinus. His 
process is as follows: Let an endless chain of uniform 
weight be passed round a smooth 
triangular prism ABC, of which 
the face BC is horizontal. The 
free portion of the chain, BDC, will , 
hang in a symmetrical curve (CAT- & 4 
ENARY, Q.V.) and its tension wil 4 
therefore be the same at B and at 
C. Hence the other portion, 
BAC, of the chain will be free to On uc 
move, unless the resolved part of .0 
the weight of AB, acting down the 
inclined plane AB, just balance that of the correspond- 
ing portion of the chain down AC. If these balance, the 
parallelogram of forces is proved; if not, one side will 
preponderate, and we shall evidently obtain the P. M. 
We briefly sketch the history of the simpler part of the 
problem, where mechanical and hydrostatical arrange- 
ments alone are contemplated, and where the impossi- 
bility of procuring the P. M. had been shown by Newton. 
The leading features of the various devices suggested 
as self-moving engines are three: 1. The machine, being 
a combination of mechanical powers driven by weights, 
was to be constructed so as constantly to wind up those 
weights as they fell, and therefore to be constantly in 
the same circumstances as to power in each successive 
complete revolution. The ideal of this, in its simplest 
form, is that of a wheel moving about a horizontal axis, 
and so adjusting certain heavy sliding pieces, on its sur- 
face, as to have always a preponderance on one particu- 
lar side. 2. The type of the second cláss differs from 
that of the first only in the substitution of liquids for 
the weights in the first class, and the consequent intro- 
duction (often in most extravagant forms) of hydrostat- 
ical laws, which the inventors seem to have considered 
less certain and more pliable than the stern facts of com- 
mon mechanics. 3. The machine depends on some nat- 
ural power, such as rain, change of temperature, wind, 
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. fluctuations of the barometer, tides, etc. The consider- 
ation of this third class is very interesting, but we will 
defer it for a little. 

Of the first class, the only machines that seem ever to 
have succeeded in permanently deceiving any but their 
inventors are those of the Marquis of Worcester and of 
Councilor Orffyreus. Contemporary with the former 
was Bp. Wilkins, who candidly and ingeniously points 
out the fallacies of various devices of his own, depending 
severally on weights, on magnets, and on Archimedes’s 
screw. His first attempt seems to have been closely 
allied to that of the Marquis of Worcester, of whose en- 
gine we have no drawing, and only a very vague descrip- 

: tion. The following figures give us, however, some no- 
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Bishop Wilkins’s First Form. 


tion of its probable nature. The first is one of Wilkins’s, 
the second that of Jackson, the third that of Merlin. 
Their construction is evident from the figures. 

In all three, the attempt is by the sliding of the balls 
in their cells, or by the turning of the levers, to give the 
preponderance to the descending side of the wheel. 
But even the cuts show that, though the weights on the 
descending side are on the whole further from the axis 
of the wheel than those on the ascending side, yet there 
are more balls on the latter than on the former side;, and 
a careful examination, like that made by Wilkins, 
shows that their moments in opposite directions about 
the axis balance each other. With reference to the in- 
vention of the Marquis of Worcester—otherwise well 
known as one of the first to foresee, and even inpart tọ 
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realize experimentally, the advantage of steam as a mo- 
tive-power—we find the following .in his Century of 
Inventions: ‘An Advantageous Change of Centers.—To 





Jackson’s Perpetual Motion. 


prouide and make that all ye weights of y° descending 
syde of a wheele shal be perpetually further from ye 
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Merlin's Perpetual Motion. 


center, then those of ye mounting syde, and yett equall 
_in number and heft of ye one syde as y® other. A most 
incredible thing if not seers, butt tryed before y* late 
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King of happy and glorious memorye in y? Tower by 
my directions, two Extraordnary Embassadors accom- 
panying his Mate and ye D. of Richmond, D. Hamilton, 
and most part of y* Court attending him. The wheele 
was 14 foote ouer, and 40 weights of 50 på apiece; S 
Wm. Belford, then Lieut of ye Tower, and yet liuing can 
justify it with seuerall others; They all saw that noe 
sooner these great weights passed ye Diameter Line of 
y* vpper syde but they hung a foote further from y* cen- 
ter, nor no sooner passed the Diameter Line of the 
lower syde, butt they hung a foote nearer; bee pleased 
to judge y* consequence’ (see Harleian MS., No. 2428, 
Brit. Museum). 

The machine of Orffyreus, by which 'S Gravesande 
was completely deceived, so much so that he wrote to 
Newtonexpressing his belief that the P. M. was really 
found, consisted of alarge wheel or drum covered with 
canvas, to prevent the interior from being seen, and ro- 
tating about a thick horizontal axle. This machine, 
when set agoing in either direction, moved with accel- 
erated speed till it reached a rate of 25 turnsin a minute; 
and on one occasion was sealed up by the elector of 
Cassel for two months, and at the expiration of that 
time found to be moving as rapidly as ever. "This, like 
the celebrated automaton chess-player, was evidently a 
case of clever imposition; and but forits strange effect on 
'S Gravesande, would probably have been forgotton long 
ago. Another ingenious trick was that of Spence of 
Linlithgow (1818). 

Bp. Wilkins's third form is a good example of the sec- 
ond class of contrivances above mentioned. Its con- 
struction may be understood from the annexed cut. The 
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water-wheels, driven by the descending water, are in- 
tended to turn the Archimedean screw, so as constantly 


to replenish the tank above. Wilkins’s calm investiga- 
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tion of the reasons why his device will not succeed is 
very interesting and creditable. 

" As a contrast, let us take a case of special absurdity, 
that of Norwood. In thé figure, it is supposed that, as 
thé weight of the water or mercury in the large vessel 






Norwood's Perpetual Motion. 


immensely exceeds that in the neck, it will preponder- 
ate, and drive the. liquid through the spout into the 
vessel again; thereby furnishing, not only an admirable 
perpetual motion, but a conclusive disproof of one of 
ı the fundamental laws of Hydrostatics. 

The second of Wilkins's cases is an instructive one. 
It depends on magnetism, and may be understood from 
the cut. AB is a loadstone, which draws the iron ball 
C up the inclined plane to E, where there is a hole 
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through which the ball falls down the curved incline, 
pushes open a trap at F, and is dragged again up the 
plane by the loadstone. The error of this is the neglect 
of the action of the loadstone on the falling ball. There 
would be an admirable case of the P. M. if we could re- 
, move or annihilate (without expenditure of work) the 
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action of the loadstone during the descent. But the 
law of magnetic attraction is the same as that of gravi- 
tation, and what is impossible with one must be equally 
so with the other. A good illustration of this is Addeley’s ' 
P. M., represented in the annexed sketch. The spokes 
projecting from the wheel are magnets, whose s. poles 
are all turned from the centre. These are attracted by 
the n. poles (N), and repelled by the s. poles (S), of four 
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Addeley's Perpetual Motion. 


fixed magnets; and blocks of wood (A) are interposed, 
to prevent magnetic action where it would tend to stop 
the machine! If it were possible to find a substance: 
which would deal with gravitation or magnetism as an 
opaque body does with light (casting a shadow), the 
P. M. would be obtained with the greatest ease.  . 

We merely glance at magneto-electric machines turned 
by electro-magnetic engines, to which they supply the 
electric currents; electric machines, driven by a gas-en- 
gine, the fuel for which is supplied by the decomposi- 
tion of water by the electricity produced, etc.; the 
absurdity of all of which may beimagined from the per- 
fectly analogous case of a steam-engine to which heat 
might be supposed to be supplied bythe friction of 
bodies driven by the engine itself. An excellent exam- 
ple of this absurdity is furnished by the writings of one 
of the ablest of geologists. He considers that the inter- 
nal heat of the earth may be due to chemical combina- 
tion, that the heat so produced may develop thermo- 
electric currents, and that these in their turn may 
decompose the compounds formed, so that the process 
may go on indefinitely. 

But the third class of attempts above described merits 
afew words. It certainly does not give the P. M., but 
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, it is capable of furnishing prime-movers which will work 
uninterruptedly for perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
years. This is done, however, as we should expect, at 
the expense of other stores of energy in the universe. 
Thus, the tide-wheel, or tidal engine, a little-used but 
most effective source of power, derives its energy entirely 
from the earth’s diurnal rotation. Engines driven by 
collected rain-water, such as mill-wheels, etc., and others 
driven by power stored up from winds, etc., depend on 
energy radiated from the sun, mainly in the form of 
heat. None of these can, therefore, in strictness be 
called the P. M., since the energy of the earth’s rotation, 
or of the sun’s heat, is drawn upon in their production. 

But the complete proof of the impossibility of procur- 
ing the P. M. by any arrangement whatever, invelving 
any known forces, was arrived at mainly by the experi- 
ments of Joule (q.v.), who showed that the principle of 
the Conservation of Energy extends, not alone to the 
forces for which it was enunciated by Newton, but to 
every known form of physical action. The date 1840-45 
may thus be said to have finally settled this long-dis- 
puted question; at all events, until new forms of physi- 
cal forces shall be discovered; and we are nowin a posi- 
tion tojdo generally what was wisely done by the French 
Acad. 1775 for ordinary mechanical contrivances alone— 
viz., refuse to consider any scheme whatever which pre- 
tends to give work without corresponding and equiva- 
lent expenditure. The language in which this decision 
of the French Acad. is recorded (Histoire de l'Académie, 
1775) is worthy of being quoted, for its calm scientific 
clearness and brevity, and for its present applicability 
to physical science in general: ‘The construction of a 
P. M. is impossible. Even if the effect of the motive- 
power were notin the long run destroyed by friction and 
the resistance of the medium [in which the motion takes 
place], this power could produce merely an effect equiv- 
alent to itself. In order, therefore, to produce a perpet- 
ual effect from a finite cause, that effect must be infinitely 
small in any finite time. Neglecting friction and resist- 
ance, a body to which motion has been given will retain 
it forever; but only on condition of its not acting on 
other bodies; and the only P. M. possible, on this hy- 
pothesis (which, besides, cannot occur in nature), would 
be useless for the object which the devisers of perpetual . 
motions have in view. This species of research has the 
inconvenience of being costly; it has ruined many a fam- 
ily;;'and numerous mechanics, who might have done 
great service, have wasted on it their means, their time, 
and their talents. Theseare the principal motives which 
have led the Academy to its decision. In resolving that 
it will no longer notice such speculations, it simply de- 
clares its opinion of the uselessness of the labors of those 
who are devoted to them.’ ` 

It has been asserted that the infatuation of the per- 
petual motionists, who (as may be seen by a glance at 
the specifications of patents in Britain, France, Bel- 
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gium, the United States, etc.) are perhaps more numer- 
ous now than ever, is due to two causes—one, the idea 
that the P. M. is a lost but recoverable invention; the 
other, that some immense govt. reward has been for 
years laid aside for the successful discoverer. These 
notions are as fallacious as the grand delusion itself. 

A few of the cases above hinted at, in which the im- 
possibility of the P. M. formed the basis of an investiga- 
tion, will show the great use which may be made of even 
a negative proposition. Helmholtz has shown from it 
that the ultimate particles of matter must exert on each 
other forces, whose direction is that of the line joining 
each pair of particles, and whose magnitude depends 
solely on their distance. J. Thomson employed it to 
show that the freezing-point of water is lowered by 
pressure, as otherwise work might be created by the 
freezing of ice-cold water. W. Thomson has employed 
it to show that a diamagnetic (see DIAMAGNETISM) body 
does not take the opposite magnetism to iron, when in 
similar circumstances; for if it did, and if, like iron, it 
took time for the full development of the action, a 
P. M. might be produced. 

The literature of this subject is extensive, but scat- 
tered mainly through Patent Records and ephemeral 
pamphlets. The Journal des Savants and Montucla’s 
Histoire des Mathématiques may be consulted; but the 
curious are referred especially to an interesting work by 
Dircks (of Patent-Ghost notoriety) entitled Perpetuum 
Mobile (Spon, London 1861); to which this article is in- 
debted for some historical notices. The tenor of the 
work is such that it is not easily discovered whether the 
author is a perpetual-motionist or not; however this may 
be, it is extremely complete and interesting as a history. 

PERPETUATE, v. pér-pét/i-àt. [L. perpet&atus, pro- 
ceeded with continually—from perpetuus, perpetual: It. 
perpetuare: F. perpétuer]: to cause to be continued indefi- 
nitely; to preserve from extinction or oblivion. PER- 
PET'UATING, imp. PERPET’UATED, pp. PERPET'UA- 
TION, n. -@shiin [F.—L.]: the act of making perpetual; 
incessant continuance. PERPET'/UAL, à. -ŭl [F. perpétuel]: 
never-ceasing; continuing without intermission; perma- 
nent; not temporary; éndless. PERPET/UALLY, ad. -lj. 
PERPETUAL CURACY, in the Anglican church, a living 
where all the tithes are appropriated and no vicarage 
eudowed (see PERPETUAL CURE). PERPETUAL SCREW, 
a screw that continues acting without intermission 
against the teeth of a wheel so long as the moving power 
continues; an endless screw. PERPETUITY, n. pér'/p£-tit- 
i-ti [F. perpétuité—from L. perpetu’ttatem]: endless dura- 
tion; continued and uninterrupted existence for an indefi- 
nite period of time; something of which there is no 
end.—SvNw. of ‘perpetual’: continual; continuous; un- 
ceasing; incessant; constant; lasting; everlasting; eter- 
nal; perennial; never-failing. . 
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PERPETU'ITIES, LAw AGAINST: rule adopted in 
England to the effect that property cannot be tied up 
for à period longer than the lives of some parties already 
in existence, and 21 years more. Those who have the 
power of disposing of their property have often attempt- 
ed to regulate the succession of their estate at distant 
periods. Such was the object of the original practice 
of entailing property, and so enforcing the devolution of 
property on a certain series of heirs to the remotest gen- 
erations. This power of testators was always looked on 
with jealousy, as tending to embarrass future dealings 
with the property, and frustrate the purposes for which 
property is established. So early as the reign of Edward 
IV., a decision was reached by the courts in Taltarum’s 
case, which had the effect of allowing the first tenant in 
tail in remainder, on arriving at majority, to disentail 
the estate at discretion. Hence, in England, there has 
been ever since no mode of settling property in any way 
so as to tie it up beyond the life of the first who takes 
an estate of freehold, and the nonage of the tenant in 
tail next in remainder—i.e., the lives of persons in exist- 
ence, and 21 years more. This principle applies not 
only to land, but to personal property. As to the accu- 
mulation of the income of property, an attempt was 
made by Mr. Thellusson to create an immense for- 
tune by directing the income of his property to be 
accumulated during the lives of all his children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren, who were living at 
the time of his death, for the benefit of some future de- 
scendants, to be living at the death of the survivor. The 
probable amount of the accumulated fund was expected 
to be 19 millions sterling (more than $90,000,000). The 
will was in great measure defeated by the existing law; 
but in consequence of so conspicuous an attempt, an act 
of parliament was passed, called the Thellusson Act (39 
and 40 Geo. III. c. 98), which in future forbids the accu- 
mulation of income for any longer time than the life of 
the granter or settler, or 21 years from his death. See 
EnTAIL.—In the United States, the statutes of the vari- 
ous states providing for limitation of perpetuities are 
in general similar to those in England. It is recognized 
as against public policy to allow any person to tie up 
property beyond a reasonable time. 

PERPIGNAN, pér-pén-yong’: town of France, and fort- 
ress of the first rank, cap. of the dept. of Pyrénées-Ori- 
entales; on the right bank of the river Tet, 5 m. from the 
Mediterranean, 40 m. by railway s. of Narbonne. It 
commands the passage by the e. Pyrenees from Spain 
into France, and is defended on the s. by a citadel and 
by ramparts flanked with bastions, and protected by 
raised works. 'The works underwent thorough repair 
1823, and P. now ranks as one of the first strongholds in 
France. Its appearanee is exceedingly picturesque. 
From a distance, its houses are seen in the midst of a 
forest of orchards; and a closer examination shows a 
collection of narrow streets, covered with awnings, 
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houses of semi-Moresque construction, with wooden bal- 
conies and courts, and other evidences of Spanish influ- 
ence. The cathedral, a massive building, begun 1324, 
the belfry of St. Jacques, and the Castiller (now used as 
a military prison), with its battlements and machicola- 
tions, give character to the town. P. contains barracks 
for 5,000 men, a council-house, palace of justice, mint, a 
college, numerous schools, museums, and scientific so- 
cieties. Good vin ordinaire (red) is grown in the vicinity; 
woolen cloths, playing-cards, leather, etc., are manufact- 
ured, and there is trade in wine, brandy, wool, cork- 
bark, and silk. 

P., as cap. of the former county of. Roussillon, re- 
mained long in the hands of the kings of Aragon, and 
1349 King Pedro founded a university here. In 1642 it 
was taken by Louis XIII. ; and since that time, the town 
itself, together with the county of Roussillon, has re- 
mained in the possession of the French.—Pop. (1872) 
20,011; (1881) 24,959. 

PERPLEX, v. pér-pléks' [F. perplexe—from L. per- 
plezus, very much entangled or twisted together—from 
per, thoroughly; plexus, twisted, interwoven; plecto, | 
plait]: to make intricate or difficult; to puzzle; to dis- 
tract; to confuse; to distress with suspense or anxiety. 
PERPLEX/ING, imp.: ADJ. troublesome; embarrassing. 
.PERPLEXEY/, pp. -plékst’: ApJ. entangled; embarrassed: 
puzzled. PERPLEX’EDLY, ad. -@d-It. PERPLEX’EDNESS, 
n. -nés, state of being perplexed; embarrassment. PER- 
PLEX'ITY, n. -7-ti [F. perplexité—from L.]: anxiety; in- 
tricacy; distraction of mind through doubt or difficulty. 
—Syn. of ‘perplex’: to embarrass; pose; entangle; in- 
volve; complicate; bewilder; harass; molest; vex; tease; 
plague. a 

PERQUISITE, n. pér’kwi-zit [L. perquisitus, made dili- 
gent search for; mid. L. perquisitum, anything purchased 
— from per, thoroughly; queréré, to seek]: the incidental 
gains of an office or an employment over and above the 
settled wages. PER'/QUISI TION, n. -2ísh'ün [F.—L.]: a 
thorough inquiry or search. 

PERRAULT, pà-ró', CHARLES: French writer: 1628, 
Jan. 12—1703, May 16; b. Paris; son of an advocate. In 
1651 he became a member of the Paris bar; but through 
the minister Colbert, he was made controller-gen. of the 
royal buildings, and 1671 member of the French Acad. 
His famous controversy with Boileau regarding the com-/ 
parative merits of the ancients and moderns, originated 
in his poem Le Siecle de Louis le Grand, read before his 
confréres of the Acad., seeking to prove modern authors 
süperior to Homer, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, 
etc. His elaborate and learned Parallele des Anciens et 
des Modernes (4 vols. 1688-98) completely fails in its 
logic. Boileau was his keenest opponent, and fiercely 
assailed him in Réflexions sur Longin, to which P. re- 
plied with equal acrimony, but not equal wit, in Apologie 
des Femmes (1694). However this quarrel had one good 
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result, P.’s admirable work, Hommes Illustres du Siecle 
de Louis XIV., containing 200 critical biographies. But 
the work that has given him high repute is Contes des 
Fées, or Fairy Tales: see NovELs. The grace, liveliness, 
and ingenious child-like fancy of these charming com- 
positions, written in P.'s advanced age, give them rank 
above all other fairy tales. 

PERRON, n. pér'rón [F. perron—from pierre, a stone: 
L. and Gr. petra, a rock, a stone]: a staircase or flight of 
Steps outside a building. 

PERRON', ANQUETIL DU: see ANQUETIL-DUPERRON. 

PERRONE, pér-roó'nà, GIOVANNI: 1794-1876, Aug. 29; 
b. Chieri, Piedmont. He graduated as doctor of theol- 
ogy at Turin Univ. and entered the Soc. of Jesuits, 
Rome, 1815. He became prof. of theol. in the Roman 
Coll. 1823, which position he held till the suppression of 
the Jesuit houses 1873, except during his service as 
rector in the Coll. of Ferrara, 1880-83, and in the Roman 
Coll. 1853-56. In 1848 he took refuge in England with 
some of his pupils, and opened a course at Stonyhurst 
for them and English Jesuits. He returned to Rome 
1850. He is the great Rom. Cath. teacher of the 19th c., 
his lectures on theology since 1835 having supplanted 
all others in nearly all the Rom. Cath. schools of the 
world. He published more than 60 different works, the 
principal being Prelectiones Theologice (9 vols. 1835; 
31st ed. 1865), and the same abridged (4 vols., 1845; 568h 
ed. 2 vols. 1881). He died in Rome. 

PERRUQUE, n. pér-rók' [F. perruque—from It. parruca, 
a wig: perhaps connected with L. pellucus—from pellis, 
a skin]: a wig. PERRUQUIER, n. pér-ró'ki-ér [F.]: a wig- 
maker. 

PERRY, n. pér’rt [F. poire, a pear; poiré, perry—from 
L. pirum, a pear]: the fermented juice of pears, a bever- 
age containing 5 to 9 per cent. of alcohol. It is usuaMy 
made best from the pears lehst attractive for eating. 

PERRY, pér’rt, ARTHUR LATHAM, D.D., LL.D.: political 
economist: b. Lyme, N. H., 1830, Feb. 27; graduated at 
Williams Coll. 1852; prof. of hist. and polit. econ. in 
that college since 1853. He has been an active advocate 
of free trade, in addresses, newspaper articles, and in, 
his published vols., Political Economy (1865), and Intro-' 
duction to Political Economy (1877). He appeared in 
debates on protection and free trade with Horace 
Greeley 1868-9. He has also been an active member of 
local and state historical societies, and is preparing a 
history of Williamstown, Mass., and of Williams College. 

PER'RY, CHRISTOPHER RAYMOND: 1761, Dec. 4—1818, . 
June 1; b. Newport, R. I. He enlisted in the colonial 
army, afterward serving on privateers and in the A mer. 
navy during the revolution. He was twice captured, 
and was imprisoned in the famous prison-ship Jersey, 
from which he escaped, and returned to the mercantile 
marine. War with France seeming imminent, he was 
made post-capt. U.S.N. 1798, Jan. 9. While cruising in 
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the W. Indies he co-operated with Toussaint L'Ouver- 
ture in the civil war in San Domingo. On the practical 
disbandment of the navy 1801, he was appointed col- 
lector of Newport, where he died several years after his 
retirement to private life. 

PER’RY, MATTHEW CALBRAITH: 1794, Apr. 10—1858, 
Mar. 4; b. S. Kingston, R. I.; bro. of Oliver Hazard P. 
He entered the U. S. navy as midshipman 1809, Jan. 16, 
serving under his brother Oliver, and afterward under 
Coms. Rodgers and Decatur, in the war of 1812. He 
was promoted lieut. 1818, Feb. 27; and 1819, as executive 
officer of the Cyane, took the first colony of negroes 
from the United States to Africa, fixing the locality of 
Monrovia 1821. Under Com. David Porter in the W. 
Indies 1822 he captured several pirate vessels. He was 
made commander 1826, Mar. 21, capt. 1897, Feb. 9. He 
served many years on foreign stations, especially the 
Mediterranean, where he protected American com- 
merce from Greek pirates. In 1829 he took John Ran- 
dolph as envoy to the czar in the first American man-of- 
war entering Russian waters. In a private audience, 
Czar Nicholas tendered, him high rank in the Russian 
navy, which he declined. He also exchanged courtesies 
with Mehemet Ali, founder of the khedival dynasty of 
Egypt. During ten years of duty as master-commandant 
at the Brooklyn navy-yard, beginning 1833, Jan. 7, he 
gave much attention to the study and application of 
naval science with excellent results to the U. S. navy, 
organizing the first steam service, and 1838-40 com- 
manding the first steam war-vessel of our navy, the 
Fulton II. He commanded the w. African squadron 
1843-45, enforcing the Webster-Ashburton treaty; and 
in the Mexican war was in charge of the steam navy, as- 
sisted at the siege of Vera Cruz, captured Laguna, 
Tabasco, and Tuspan; and blockaded the coast, holding 
every important place until the end of the war. He 
organized and commanded the expedition to Japan 
1853-4, and by skilful negotiation opened that country 
to foreign commerce. In the fishery disputes with 
Canada, he visited Newfoundland and helped to bring 
about the reciprocity treaty of 1854. He died in New 
York. 

PER'RY, OLIVER HAZARD: 1785, Aug. 23—1819, Aug. 
23; b. S. Kingston, R. L.; son of Christopher Raymond 
P. He was commissioned midshipman 1799, Apr. 7; 
served in the war against Tripoli, and was made lieut. 
1807, Jan. 15. He became one of the best ordnance 
officers in the U. S. navy. He was transferred to ser- 
vice under Com. Isaac Chauncey on Lake Ontario, 1813, 
Feb., and participated in the attack on Ft. George. On 
being appointed to fit out a squadron on Lake Erie, he 
proceeded to Presque Isle (now Erie), Penn., where he 
equipped 9 small vessels, with which he attacked and 
captured the British fleet near Put-in-Bay, O., 1813, Sep. 
15. He reported this victory to Gen. William H. Har- 
rison in the memorable dispatch *We have met the 
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enemy and they are ours.’ His success won him the 
thanks of congress, a medal, and the rank of capt. He 
co-operated with Gen. Harrison at Detroit and the 
battle of the Thames, 1813, Oct. 15; assisted in the de- 
fense of[Baltimore; and commanded the Java in the 
Mediterranean squadron 1815. While in command of 
U.S. vessels in the W. Indies, he was attacked with 
yellow fever, and died at Port Spain, Trinidad. By‘act 
of congress, his remains were removed in a ship-of-war, 
and buried at Newport, 1826, Dec. 4. A granite obelisk 
was erected by the state of R. I., and a bronze statue 
erected by the citizens of Newport was unveiled 1885, 
Sep. 10. i 

PER’RY, WILLIAM STEVENS, S.T.D., LL.D. : Prot. Episc. 
bp. of Iowa; b. Providence, R. I., 1832, Jan. 22; grad- 
uated at Harvard 1854. He was minister of churches in 
Newton, Mass., Boston, Nashua, N. H., Portland, Me., 
Litchfield, Conn., and Geneva, N. Y.; prof. of hist. in 
Hobart Coll. at Geneva 1871-3, and for a while pres. 
Since 1876, he has been the Prot. Episc. bp. of Iowa. 
Among his numerous books are many pertaining to the 
early hist. of the Prot. Episc. Chh. in America; also a 
hist. of the same 1587-1883, 2 vols.; Some Summer Days 
Abroad (1880); Life Lessons from the Book of Proverbs, 
(4th ed. 1885); a vol of sermons (1885); and 12 episcopal 
addresses (1888). 

PER' SEA: see AVOCADO. 


PERSECUTE, v. pér’st-kit [F. persécuter, to persecute 
—from L. persécütus, followed perseveringly—from per, 
thoroughly; secütus, followed, pursued; sequi, to follow]: 
to pursue closely or harassingly; to afflict or harass on 
account of religion; to pursue with continued malignity; 
to harass or annoy with solicitation or importunity. 
PER’SECUTING, imp. a. harassing or afflicting unjustly, 
particularly for religious opinions; pursuing with enmity 
in order to injure in person or means. PER/SECUTED, pp. 
a. harassed and afflicted by the enmity of another. PER- 
SECUTOR, n. -kü-tér, one who persecutes; one who pur- 
sues and harasses another unjustly. PER'SECU'TION, n. 
-ku'shün [F.—L.]: the act of harassing or punishing 
another unjustly; the act of afflicting or destroying on 
account of adherence to a particular creed. PER’sECU’- 
TIVE, a. -kü'tiv, following; persecuting. 

PERSECU'TIONS, Tur Ten, of the early Christian 
Church: denoting in ecclesiastical history certain periods 
of special severity exercised toward the rising community 
of Christians, to compel them to renounce their new 
creed and conform to the established religion of the em; 
pire. The Christian community were at all times re- 
garded with suspicion and dislike in the Roman empire 
—the constitution of Rome being not only essentially in- 
tolerant of new religions which, like the Christian, were 
directly aggressive against the established paganism of 
the state, but being also particularly hostile to private 
associations and private assemblages for worship, such 
as those which every CLristian congregation by its very 
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nature presented: thus there arb in the first three cen-, 
turies very few periods in which the church had every- 
where immunity from persecution. But the name de- 
notes specifically certain periods when either new enact- 
ments were passed against Christianity, or the existing 
ones were enforced with unusual rigor. The notion of 
ten such periods is commonly accepted almost as an his- 
toriéal axiom; but this precise determination of the num- 
ber is comparatively recent. In the 4th c., no settled 
theory of the number of persecutions seems to have been 
adopted. Lactantius reckons but six; Eusebius does not 
state the number, though his narrative supplies data for 
‘nine. Sulpicius Severus, 5th c., is the first who expressly 
states the number at ten; but he enumerates only nine 
in detail, and in completing the number to ten, he adds 
the general persecution which, at the coming of Anti- 
christ, is to precede the end of the world. The fixing of 
ten as the number seems to have originated in a mystic 
allusion to the ten horns of the beast in the Apocalypse 
(Rev. xvii. 12). 

This however is a question only of words, the diversity 
of enumeration arising from different notions attached 
by the several historians to the designation general. If 
taken strictly to comprise the entire Roman empire, the 
number must fall below ten; if used more loosely of lo- 
cal persecutions, the number might be very largely in- 
creased. The ten commonly regarded as general are the 
following: under Nero, 64; under Domitian, 95; under 
Trajan, 107; under Hadrian, 125; under Marcus Aurelius, 
165; under Septimius Severus, 202; under Maximinus, 
235; under Decius, 249; under Valerianus, 257; under 
Diocletian, 309. The extent and the duration of some 
of these, and the total number of victims in the pagan 
persecutions of the church, have been the subject of 
considerable controversy. It is quite certain that there 
have been exaggerations on the Christian as well as on 
the adverse side; but it has been shown beyond possi- 
bility of doubt, and the most recent explorations have 
confirmed the arguments, that the data on which were 
founded the estimates of Dodwell and Gibbon, the most 
prominent advocates of the theory of the small number, 
were fallacious; and that, not including the many victims 
of the constantly recurring local violences, the number 
who fell in each of the above-named persecutions was 
both large in itself, and spread, in most cases, over a 
considerable extent of the Roman empire. The most 
violent, as well as the most widely-spread persecutions, 
were under Nero, Trajan, Maximinus, Decius, and Dio- 
cletian. The last was in reality far less the work of 
Diocletian than of his colleague Galerius; but it was ex- 
tremely cruel, and, with occasional interruptions, con- . 
tinued from 303 to the victory of Constantine over 
Maxentius—nearly ten years. 


PERSEPH'ONE: see PROSERPINA, 
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PERSEPOLIS, pér-sép’0-lis (Persian City), Greek trans- 
lation of the lost name of the cap. of anc. Persia (Parsa- 
Karta?): on the river Araxes (Bendemir), e. of the river 
Medus (Polwat, or River of Murghab), in the plain of 
Merdusht, about 35 m. n.e. of Shiraz, on the road to 





. Ruins of Persepolis. 
(Copied from Fergusson’s Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored.) 


Ispahan. A number of most remarkable ruins is all 
that remains of that city, with which, according to anc. 
writers, ‘no other city could be compared either in 
beauty or in wealth,’ and which was generally designated 
‘The Glory of the East.’ Darius Hystaspes, Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes, and other Achemenides, each in turn con- 
tributed to its aggrandizement. Alexander the Great, 
in his march of conquest, is. said to have destroyed P. 
completely; but this probably must be understood to 
apply only to some of the chief palaces. It may also be 
presumed that after the fall of the Achzmenides, that 
extension of the original town (afterward known, and 
important in history till a recent period, as Istakhar), 
in,which were the royal edifices and temples used as the 
royal treasuries till the time of Epiphanes, gradually fell 
into decay. The situation of these structures, overlook- 
ing the vast luxuriant plain of Merdusht, is described in 
terms of rapturous enthusiasm by every traveller from 
Chardin to our own day. Three groups are chiefly dis- 
tinguishable in the vast ruins. First, the Chehel Minar 
(Forty Pillars), with the Mountain of the Tombs (Rach- 
med), called also Takht-i-Jamshid, or the structure of 
Jamshid, after some fabulous ancient king, popularly 
supposed to be the founder of Persepolis. The next in 
order is Naksh-i-Rustam, to the n.w., with its tombs; 
and the last, the building called the Haram of Jamshid. 
The most important is the first group, on a vast terrace 
of cyclopean masonry at the foot of a lofty mountain- 
range. The extent of this terrace is about 1,500 ft. n. by 
s., and about 800,e. by w.; and it was, according to Dio- 
dorus Siculus, surrounded by a triple wall of 16, 32, and 
60 cubits respectively in height, for the triple purpose 
of giving strength, inspiring awe, and defense. The 
whole internal area is further divided into three terraces 
- —the lowest toward the s.; the central 800 ft. square, 45 
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ft. above the plain; and the third, the northern, about 
550 ft. long, and 35 ft. high. No traces of structures 
are found on the lowest platform; on the n., only the so- 
called ‘Propylea’ of Xerxes; but the central platform 
seems to have been occupied by the foremost structures, 
which again, however, do not all appear to have stood 
on the same level. There are distinguished here the so- 
called ‘Great Hall of Xerxes’ (called Chehel Minár, by 
way of eminence), the Palace of Xerxes, and the Palace 
of Darius, towering one above the other in successive 
elevation. The stone used for the buildings is dark-gray 
marble, cut into gigantic square blocks, and in many 
cases exquisitely polished. The ascent from the plain 
to the great n. platform is formed by two double flights, 
the steps of which are nearly 22 ft. wide, 31 inches high, 
and 15 inches in the tread, so that several travellers have 
been able to ascend them on horseback. What are called 
the Propylea of Xerxes on this platform are two masses 
of stone-work, which probably formed an entrance-gate- 
way for foot-passengers, paved with gigantic slabs of 
polished marble. Portals, still standing, bear figures of 
animals 15 ft. high, closely resembling the Assyrian bulls 
of Nineveh. The building itself, conjectured to have 
been a hall 82 ft. square, is, according to the cuneiform 
inscriptions, as interpreted by Rawlinson, the work of 
Xerxes; the inscription reads as follows: 

‘The great god Auramajda, he it is who has given 
this world, and who has given life to mankind, who has 
made Xerxes king, both king and lawgiver of the peo- 
ple. Iam Xerxes the king, the great king, the king of 
kings, the king of the many-peopled countries, the sup- 
porter also of the great world, the son of King Darius, 
the Achzemenian. _ 

t Says Xerxes the king, by the grace of Auramajda, I 
have made this gate of entrance; there is many another 
nobler work besides this Persepolis which I have ex- 
ecuted, and which my father has executed;’ ete. ; 

An expanse of 162 ft. divides this platform from the 
central one, which still bears many of those columns of 
the Hall of Xerxes from which the ruins have taken 
their name. The staircase leading up to the Chehel 
Minâr, or Forty Pillars, is, if possible, more magnificent 
than the first; and the walls are more superbly decorated 
with sculptures, representing colossal warriors with 
spears, gigantic bulls, combats with wild beasts, pro- 
cessions, and the like; while broken capitals, shafts, pil- 
lars, and countless fragments of buildings, with cunei- 
form inscriptions, cover the whole vast space of this 
platform, 350 ft. from n. to s. and 380 from e. to w. The 
Great Hall of Xerxes, perhaps the largest and most 
magnificent structure that the world has ever seen, is 
computed to have been a rectangle of about 300-350 ft., 
and to have consequently covered 105,000 sq. ft., or 2} 
acres. The pillars were arranged in four divisions, con- 
sisting ofa centre group 6 deep every way, and an ad- 
vanced body of 12 in two ranks, the same number flanking 
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the centre. 15 columns are all that remain of the num- 
ber, Their form is very beautiful. Their height is 60 ft., 
circumference of the shaft 16, length from the capital to 
the torus, 44ft. The shaft is finely fluted in 52,divi- 
sions; at its lower extremity begin a cincture andfa 
torus, the first, two inches in depth, and the latter§12 
inches, whence devolves the pedestal, shaped like*the. 
cup and leaves of the pendent lotus, the capitals having. 
been surmounted by the double semi-bull. Behind the 
Hall of Xerxes was the so-called Hall of Hundred Col- 
umns, 8. of which are indications of another structure, 
which Fergusson terms the Central Edifice. Next along 
the w. front stood the Palace of Darius, and to the s. 
the Palace of Xerxes, about 86 ft, square, similarly dec- 
oratéd, and of similar grand proportions.—For more 
minute description, see travels of Niebuhr, Ker Porter, 
Rich, ete.; Fergusson's Palaces of Nineveh and Persep- 
olis Restored, Vaux’s Nineveh and Persepolis, and Raw- 
linson’s Five Great Mogarchies. See also PERSIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE: Cyrus: DARIUS: XERXES: CUNEIFORM. 

PERSEPOLITAN, a. pér-se-pól'i-ttn: of or pertaining 
to the city of Persepolis, capital of ancient Persia: N. 
native or resident of Persepolis. 

PERSEUS, in Grecian Mythology: son of Zeus and' 
Danaé (q.v.), and grandson of Acrisius. He was brought 
up at Seriphos, one of the Cyclades, where Polydectes 
reigned, who, wishing to rid himself of P. for private 
reasons, sent him, when a youth, to bring the head of 
the Gorgon Medusa, on the pretense that he wanted to 
present itas a bridal gift to Hippodamia. P.set forth 
under the protection of Athene and Hermes, the former 
of whom gave him a mirror, by which he could see the 
monster without looking at her (for that would have 
changed him into stone); the latter, a sickle; while the 
nymphs provided him with winged sandals, and a hel- 
met of Hades, or invisible cap. After numerous won- 
derful adventures, he reached the abode of Medusa, who 
dwelt near Tartessus, on the coast of the ocean, and 
succeeded in cutting off her head, which he put into a 
bag, and carried off. On his return, he visited Ethiopia, 
where he liberated and married Andromeda, by whom 
he subsequently had numerous children, and arrived at 
Seriphos in time to rescue his mother from the annoy- 
ance of the too ardent addresses of Polydectes, whom 
with some of his companions P. changed into stone. 
After this, he went to Argos, from which Acrisius fled 
to Thessaly, and P. assumed the vacant throne. But 
this, like many other details of the myth, is differently 
narrated. P. was worshipped as a hero in various parts 
of Greece, and, according to Herodotus, in Egypt also. 
In anc. art, the figure of P. much resembles that of 
Hermes.—In anc. astronomy P. was represented in a 
northern constellation, holding in one hand the severed 
head y the Gorgon, and with the other hand waving a 
swor 
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US j 
PERSEUS, pér/üs or pér/sé-üs, or PERSES, pér’séz, 
last King of Macedonia: b. in the latter part of B.C. 
3d c., died a few years later than B.c. 168; eldest son of 
Philip V. He was trained to a military life from his 
earliest years, and after bringing about the death of his 
younger brother, Demetrius, who was a favorite both 
with the Macedonians and with the Romans, he suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne B.c. 179. Philip had 
long foreseen that a contest between Rome and Mace- 
don was inevitable, and he had carefully prepared for it, 
so that P., on his accession, found himself fore-armed. 
Meanwhile, he governed Macedon witl great prudence 
. and moderation, and became popular with his subjects 
and neighbors. Seleucus IV. (Philopator) gave him 
his daughter Laodice in marriage; Prusias, the Bithyn- 
ian king, married his sister; the Greek states looked 
favorably on his projects, and his envoys were well re- 
ceived even at Carthage. 'The Romans took the alarm, 
and—after some delusive negotiations—sent an army 
into Thessaly B.C. 171. The war lAsted four years; in the 
first three, the advantages were so little on the side of 
the Romans, that there was a widespread feeling in P.’s 
favor in the countries bordering on the Levant and the 
Archipelago. In the beginning of the fourth campaign 
B.C. 168, L. ZEmilius Paulus arrived, and took com- 
mand of the Roman forces. A great battle was fought 
at Pydna (June 22), in which the army of P. was utterly 
routed. The king himself was soon afterward forced 
to surrender, and conveyed to Rome, where he adorned 
the triumph of the conqueror. He died in captivity at 
Alba. 
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